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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 29—30, 1881. 


THE FRENCH TREATY NEGOTIATIONS. 


The accounts given of the progress of 
the French Treaty negotiations shows that 
very serious difliculties must be overcome 
before a final settlement is arrived at. 
Matters have advanced a little beyond the 
stage at which they were when the French 
negotiators were in London. The French 
Government has been induced to grant a 
prolongation of the existing Convention for 
a period of three months after the 8th of 
November next, thereby acknowledging 
that the conditions on which the English 
Government insists are in principle admis- 
sible, although they seem fatal to the 
scheme of the French general tariff and the 
objects with which it was framed. It is 
also understood that on various points 
since the negotiations have been resumed 
in Paris the French negotiators have shown 
themselves more pliant than they were in 
London. The Joint Commission has had 
before it the representatives of various 
manufacturing interests in England, so 
that the French negotiators have had the 
advantage of direct evidence as to the 
probable effect of the tarif à disculer which 
they put forward. This of itself is a good 
sign, and prepares us to accept the 
statement, which we believe to have 
some foundation, that substantially, as 
regards all articles except cottons and 
woollens, the Joint Commission has either 
agreed or is likely to agree. But, in spite 
of this progress, the disposition shown by 
the French negotiators is not altogether 
reassuring, and the exceptions are so 
large that, until we hear of their being 
satisfactorily dealt with, we cannot attach 
much value to the fsettlement of other 
points. Cottons and woollens have all 
along been the cruz of the proposed treaty. 
Our exports of cotton and woollen manu- 
factures constitute a large part of our 
total exports to France, and the woollen 
exports especially have increased, since 
the treaty of 1860, from a very small sum 
to about’ £3,000,000 annually. The part 
of the French tariff, therefore, which 
mainly interests our manufacturers is the 
duties on cottons and woollens. It 
happens, also, that it is this class of 
articles to which the change from ad va- 
lorem to specific duties, insisted on by the 
French Government as the indispensable 
condition of an agreement, applies most 
disastrously. Not only are the diffzrent 
classes and descriptions of our cotton 
and woollen manufactures’ so “many 
and so various that specific duties 
on each would involve a catalogue of enor- 
mous bulk, but it is found that any system 
of ‘‘averaging ` so as to reduce the num- 
ber of classes is apt to bear severely on 
English goods. These are for the most 
part coarse and cheap, and consequently 
the lowest valued of the average, so that 
a specific duty based on what the average 
ad valorem duty used to be really means a 
greatly increased duty on the special 
English articles. It is stated, for instance, 
that one of the propositions of the French 
Commissioners has been to assess duties 
on woollen goods by weight, so that the 
coarsest and heaviest articles, which are 
the articles of English production, would 
have to bear the heaviest duties in propor- 
tion to their value. In short, the problem 
which the negotiators have before them, 
fn consequence of the French Government 
jnsisting upon the complete substitution of 
specific for ad valorem duties, appears 
to be almost insoluble. Either the 
specific duties must be made so low 
as not to press more heavily on 
English coarse goods than did the former 
ad valorem duties, and then the French 
tariff will afford no protection to the French 
manufacturer as regards the special articles 
he makes ; or the specific duties must be 
made so high, in order to protect French 
manufactures with which English goods 
do not compete, that English woollen 
goods might as well be absolutely pros 
hibited. It is difficult to see how the 
nezotiators are to get out of the dilemma 
jn which they are placed, unless the French 
Government relinquishes the condition on 
‘which it has always insisted. In any case, 
in spite of the reports of fair progress, the 
serious nature of the problem must be fully 
recognized. The policy to be followel by 
our own Government in the matter remains 
‘perfectly clear. For various reasons it is, 
perhaps, inexpedient for us to have no 
treaty with France if a reasonable 
treaty can be made. The system 
of treaties, whether good or bad, 
is the existing one. An alteration of it 
might give a shock to the political rela- 
tions between France and England which 
neither the Governments nor the peoples 
desire. Treaties, when once made, have 
certainly the merit of letting people in 
trade know for a long time beforehand 
what their position will be as regards 
duties ; and this element ,of .certainty is, 


‘pro tanto, valuable‘ to trade.’ These are. 


“excuses for a free eat Ee ame > a 
‘gazing in the policy of ‘negowating - 
vo eréial tréatie’ which might not be theo- 
retically. defensible. But.that oar policy 
is one of free trade is at the same time 
¡always to.be remembered, ''and . we are 
bound to have nothing'to do with treaties 
«which derogate from free trade principles 
by’ sanctioning ` higher” ’ protective duties 
than those which already exist. We are 
bound at any hazard to insist on ‘duties 
which aré at least a= low as those imposed 
by existing treaties, and if the French 
have made a difficulty for themselves by 
insisting on a change from adivälorem to 
specific duties, they must get out of it'as 
, best they may.— Times, 
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THE AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS. 


The Standard correspondent at Madrid 
telegraphed on Thursday night :— 

The reception of the American Scientific 
Society last evening by King Alfonso was a 
worthy conclusion of the hospitality shown 
to the foreigners in the Spanish capital. The 
King received them ering nb hours in the 
noble apartments of the Palace, which were 
brilliantly lighted; and the Ministers, the 
high functionaries of the capital, and the Di- 
plomatic Corps were invited to meet the 
Americans. They were introduced by the 
Duke de Veraguas and the Duke de Monte- 
zuma, and it was interesting to hear the King, 
the Queen, and the three [nfantas, with their 
Grandees and Ladies in Waiting, conversing 
in half a dozen languages with the German, 
French, Italian, and English or American 
members of the Congress. It seemed as if, 
under the auspices of the Royal hos- 
pitality, Spanish Ministers and States- 
men of all parties, Diplomatists and 
Generals who had been bitterly opposed 
to one another in the past, forgot all 
political cares in orJer to converse on ceramic 
art, Peruvian idols, the discovery of America, 
and even on geology and ethnology, with the 
learned guests of the King and the Royal 
family. Their Majesties showed to their 
visitors the splendid collection of pictures and 
the curiosities of the Palace. Finally, a 
sumptuous repast was served at eleven o'clock. 
The Band of the Guards played during the 
evening, and the féle ended before midnight. 

The Congress held its last sitting this after- 
noon, after three days devoted to the reading 
of some interesting papers, and enlivened by 
some amusing incidents, in which the learned 
advocates of opposite theories defended their 
ideas with great warmth. The practical 
results of the fourth Congress may be to 
awaken in Spain more interest in her immense 
treasures of records and archives half un- 
explored at Simancas and Seville. But Spain 
may well be proud of the archzological, 
ethnological, and historical documents pre- 
sented by her members of this Congress. 
Next in originality and scientific value were 
some notes from a German investigator, 
which contributed a remarkable proof of 
patient labour in Peru and Central America. 
Even Spanish America sent good reports on 
archicology and linguistic researches. 

It is remarkable, however, that with such 
easy access to archives and monuments now- 
adays, so much of this Society’s labours is 
founded on conjeciure and hypothesis. The 
Congress was so gratified by the generous 
hospitality extended to its foreign members 
by every one—from Spain's young and intel- 
ligent Sovereign down to the individual 
Spanish members of the Congress—that very 
fow memoirs or debates touched upon the 
dark points in the early history of colonisa- 
tion in America. Some papers, however, 
suggested that Scandinavians, Gaels, and 
even Basques might have braved the ocean 
storms in the-Middle Ages and reached the 
reat Western Continent. © In.conclusion, the 
oreigh members mych admired ithe splendid 
exhibition of Americanantiquities, and all 
deplored the absence 'of. English and Ame- 
rican antiquaries at this Congress. It will 
assemble next in Copenhagen, in September, 
1883. To-day the Duke de Veraguas de- 
clared the Session closed, after a unanimous 
vote of thanks to his Grace and to the King. 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 


The account of the French autumn 
manoeuvres furnished by a military cor- 
respondent is very unsatisfactory to all 
who wish to see France take her place 
again as a strong military Power :— 

It is evident that the officers are not yet 
half up to their work, nor the men half 
trained. Reckless exposure in mass to the 
enemy's fire, extreme carelessness in outpost 
duties—an old fault of the French army— 
volleys fired at an enemy’s guns at ranges 
of 2,000 yards when his infantry was much 
nearer and more dangerous at the moment, 
expenditure of ammunition and no means of 
supplying the deficiency, loss of opportuni- 
ties for attacking at the right moment, no 
measures taken for meeting a flanking move- 
ment, ollicers kicking the men—all these 
things show a condition of complete unreadi- 
ness for war. It may be said that the pick 
of the peace army is now either in Africa or 
on its way there, but this does not mend the 
matter. It only shows that France has blun- 
dered in great matters as much as her legions 
do in the details of every-day tactics. The 
common reply of English officers to criticisms 
on minor faults is that they will right them- 
selves in war, and perhaps the French say 
the same. But nothing can be more untrue 
or unsafe to act upon. It would be quite as 
accurate to assert that lawyers would be suc- 
cessful in conducting their case, or doctors in 
saving their patents, if they left till the 
moment of aclion all thought and study of 
cases in general. If all nations were equally 
careless there would be less danger ; but for 
Franco, in the presence of Germany and 
Italy, such folly is little less than suicidal.— 
Pall Mall Gazelle. 

—_——_———_—_____. 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
Batmorat, Tuurspay. 

The Queen went out walking yesterday 
morning with Princess Beatrice and the 
Duckess of Connaught. In the afternoon her 
Majesty drove with the Princess of Wales. 
The Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud 
of Wales visited the Queen in the morning. 
The Duchess of Connaught and Princess 
Beatrice drove out. Prince Leopold (Duke 
of Albany), attended by Mr. Royle, returned 
to the Castle from Mar Lodge. Mr. N. E. 
Green had the honour of submitting some 
drawings for her Majesty’s inspection. 


The Princess Louise arrived in Perth on 
Thursday morning, and, after partaking of 
breakfast, left by the mail train for Aberdeen. 
Her Royal Highness arrived at Ballater by 
the ordinary train in the afternoon, and was 
received by Sir Charles Fitzroy and a guard 
of honour under the command of Captain 
Munro. Her Royal Highness immediately 
dcove to Balmoral. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and the 
Ladies Fitzwilliam arrived at Wentworth 
House, Rotherham, Yorkshire, on Thursday, 
from Coolattin Park, Wicklow. 

The Earl and Countess De-La-Warr aro 
at Knowsley on a visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Derby. 

The Earl of Northbrook, who has been 
staying at his sho ting quarters in Scotland 
since shortly after the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, is expected to arrive at his official 
residence at the Admiralty to-day from the 
North. 

The Earl of Hopetoun camo of age on 
Sunday last, and since then there has been a 
series of festivities at Ilopetoun House, Lin- 
lithgow. These commenced on Tuesday with 
a'ball, at which Princess Mary Adelaide and 
the Duke of Teck were present. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon Lord Hopetoun was pre- 
sented with an address by his tenantry, and 
in the evening a large body of tenants and 
their wives were entertained at Hopetoun 
House by his lordship, who presidéd at ‘the 
dinner, the “Countess of Hopetoun (his 
mother), the Princess Mary and the Duke of 
‘Teck, and a large party dining with the 
tenants in a dining-hall erected for the occa- 
sion. The band of the Black’ Watch at- 
tended during the proceedings, which con- 
cluded with a ball. < 


Lord and Lady Brooke have left Warwick 
Castle for Scotland. ql 4 

Lady Ramsden has arrived at the Pulteney 
Hotel from Furness Abbey. Sar 

‘Mr: and *Mrs. Bradley Martin and family 
have arrived at the Pulteney “Hotel from 


a i \Edinburgh, i 
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DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP A HOUSE. 


The Times correspondent at Dublin, writing 
on Thursday, says :—Disquieting accounts 
have been received from various parts of the 
country to-day, showing that lawlessness is 
not abated and that disorder is not confined 
to one or two exceptional districts, but breaks 
out in places as wide asunder as Pallaskenry, 
Sligo, Drogheda, and Roscrea. It is to be 
feared that the picture of peace and order 
restored at New Pallas and the surrounding 
locality which was presented to the Govera- 
ment as an inducement to liberate the Kil- 
mallock prisoners was painted in too roseate 
hues, and that Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the resident 
magistrate, has mistaken a temporary lull for 
settled peace. Last night an attempt was 
made to blow up the house of his cousin, 
Captain Lloyd, who lives near Pallas-green, 
county Limerick, but fortunately without in- 
jury to anybody. A number of hands in the 
service of the Property Defence Association 
have lived in the house, and there were also 
a party of police, but they could not have 
kept very vigilant watch, for last night a 
quantity of gunpowder was placed against the 
wall with a fuse attached, and ignited with 
the evident object of blowing up the house and 
its inmates. The house was shattered, but 
the men managed to escape without serious 
injury. It is believed that the quantity of 
gunpowder which was used would, if properly 
directed, have been sufficient to blow up the 
premises. In the district where the outrage 
occurred acts of violence have been repeatedly 
committed within the past six months, and 
numbers of allidavits deposing to specific out- 
rages have been placed on the files of the 
courts, in order to obtain orders for the sub- 
stitution of writs for rent through the Post 
Olfice, it being impossible to effect personal 
service. 

An expedition from the Emergency Com- 
mittee, under the direction of Mr. Oswald 
Maffett, has been engaged for the past ten 
days at Killartra, near Drogheda, where a 
tenant was lately evicted. (ast night Mr. 
Maffett was fired at as he was driving into 
the town, and he returned the fire. The 
shots did not take effect on either side. 

A telegram from Roscrea states that last 
night a serious riot occurred in connection 
with the illuminations in celebration of the 
Rev. Mr. Sheehy’s release. The mob attacked 
the houses of those who did not illuminate. 
The police had to charge with fixed bayonets, 
and the Riot Act was read before the people 
dispersed. Great rioting is also reported to 
have taken place from a similar cause at 
Tubbercurry, county Sligo, and a large force 
of military and police left Sligo to-day to 
assert the civil power. The polico barracks 
were attacked. Many of the rioters were 
arrested and were brought to-day before the 
magistrates. 

The Rev. Mr. Sheehy has returned to Kil- 
mallock, after receiving an enthusiastic re- 
ception all along the line of his journey home. 
At Naas addresses were presented to him by 
the children of the convent, the Ladies’ Land 
League, and the boys of the Christian 
Brothers’ School at Kilmallock. To-day he 
met with a most cordial welcome and was 
preted with addresses from the Land 

eague and the Board of Guardians. 
In reply he dwelt on the circumstances 
of his arrest, and described Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd as being in soul and body like Richard 
III, Mr. Gladstone he described ag a Smiling, ` 
hollow hypocrite, and the greatest offender 
against the liborties of Ireland that had 
appeared within this century, Demonstra- 
tions ia honour of his release were held in 
various towns last night. At Castlebar, on 
the announcement of his release, the greatest 
manifestations of joy prevailed. About 10 
o’clock the fife and drum band paraded the 
streets, playing national airs ; they were pre- 
ceded by atorchlight procession. The band 
played outside the presbytery, and cheers 
were repeatedly given for ‘‘ patriotic Father 
Sheehy.” At Rathkeale an imposing de- 
monstration took place. ‘The local band 
marched through the town, followed by an 
immense concourse of people. Several tar 
barrels blazed, and the town was brilliantly 
illuminated. From the Land League room 
windows the people were addressed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Liston and Potter, and others. 
At Westport, on its becoming known that 
the rev. gentleman was released, the Tempe- 
rance Society paraded the streets, playing 
national airs. There was much enthusiasm, 
cheers being repeatedly given for Father 
Sheehy, and groans for Mr. Forster and the 
Coercion Act. 

Later accounts from Roscrea give some 
paolan of the riot there last night. Notice 
nad been given by the Land Leaguers that 
any householder who did not light up his 
windows in honour of Father Sheehy’s release 
would reap the consequences in the street. 
Hours afterwards a disorderly mob -appeared 
and proceeded to smash the windows of many 
persons who did not show lights.. As serious 
disturbances wero apprehended, the nearest 
local magistrates were communicated with, 
and Captain Maxwell and Mr. Vaughan were 
soon in attendance. The resident magistrate 
lives at Parsontown, five miles distant. The 
detachment of the 37th Regiment:stationed in 
Roscrea were placed under arms, and.the 
police, having received orders to do so, 
charged the mob, who then dispersed, after 
doing a great deal of damage. A requisition 
is about to be sent to Government to increase 
the police force, and also to have a registered 
magistrate stationed in the town. This is the 
third riot which has taken place there within 
a few weeks. 


— eo 


Tue Corron ‘‘ Corser.” —The replies from 
the- master spinners to the question as to 
whether they are willing to agree to any 
further period of stoppage, or to run short 
time and remain out of the Liverpool market, 
has been sent in, and the result of the can- 
vass is now in the hands of the secretary of 
the Cotton Spinners’ Association at Man- 
‘chester. A meeting of the general committee 
has been summoned for this afternoon, and 
until the result of the circulars has been laid 
before that meeting, it will not be published. 
It would seem, however, that the masters 
have not shown any very strong desire again 
to lock up their mills, either for aweek or 
for a shorter period, and it will be for the 
meeting to decide what course they will re- 
commend under the present circumstances. 
It will be remembered that the necessary 
two-thirds was not altogether obtained when 
the last period of short time was recommended 
by the general meeting of the spinners; but 
after it was agreed to the arrangement was 
carried out loyally. It is thought that if the 
committee meeting decides to advise a further 
stoppage the masters will be again ready to 
keep their spindles standing idle until there 
is a fall in the price of cotton. 


Vacant Honours. — The Londor corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian says :— 
The death of the Earl of Airlie places another 
much coveted ‘‘riband” at the disposal of 
the Premier, who. now has at one and the 
same time a ‘‘ Garter,” a ‘‘ St. Patrick,” and 
a “ Thistle” to give away. It is thought 
extremely likely that the Duke of Roxburghe 
will be the recipient’ of the latter. The 
Premier also at present ‘has to provide for 
three vacant lord-lieutenancies—those of the 
counties of Rutland, Wexford, and Ross. 


LANDSLIP AT ScarborOUGH.—Owing to re- 
cent heavy rainfalls, a recurrence of the land- 
slips which took place last year on the North 
Cliff at Scarborough is threatened. The land 


at the edge of the Esplanade near the Prince - 


of Wales “Hotel has given way to a small 
extent ; but a slip of greater dimensions has 
occurred close by the side of the tramway, 
where many tons of carth have fallen, par- 
tially blocking up one of the Spa walks. 
The ‘tramway cars had to be stopped for a 
time .while the “earth was removed off the 
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ELECTION OF LORD MAYOR. 


In accordance with annual custom on 
Michaelmas Day, the cifizens of London be- 
longing to the various guilds assembled on 
Thursday afternoon in the Guildhall for the 
purpose of electing the Lord Mayor for the 
ensuing year. Prior to the ceremony, the 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs and Under- 
Sheriffs went in fall state from the Mansion 
House to the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
where divine service was celebrated, and an 
appropriate sermon was preached by the 

everend Canon Fleming, bD. chaplain to 

the Lord Mayor. Afterwards, the civic dig- 
nitaries walked in procession from the church 
to the Guildhall, and thence to the dais, 
where the election took place. By this time 
a very large gathering of the Livery had as- 
sembled. The Common Crier having opened 
the proceedings with the usual proclamation, 
the Recorder stepped forward to the front of 
the hustings, and reminded the Livery of the 
very ancient privilege they were summoned 
to discharge, adding that, so that their choice 
might be free and unfettered, the Lord Mayor 
and the Aldermen would leave the hall during 
the election. At the request of Mr. John 
Jones, a liveryman, the Aldermen who had 
not passed the chair stayed in the hall while 
the election proceeded. The Common Ser- 
jeant said the Aldermen who had not yet 
served the office of Lord Mayor were Alder- 
men Ellis, Figgins, Knight, Hadley, Nottage, 
Staples, Breffit, and Fowler. Ít was the 
priviiege of the Livery to select two Alder- 
men, one of whom would be chosen by the 
Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen as 
Lord Mayor for the year ensuing. A variety 
of questions were then addressed to Mr. Alder- 
map Ellis, who stands next in seniority for 
the office, on the subjects of Crown servants 
trading, municipal reform, the breach between 
the trades of the metropolis and their re- 
speciive guilds, and the insecure protection 
of the City from fire. A show of hands was 
next taken, and declared to be in favour of 
Mr. Alderman Ellis and Mr. Alderman Fig- 
gins. The Recorder subsequently announced 
that the election had fallen upon Mr. John 
Whittaker Ellis, Alderman and Merchant 
Taylor. The result was received with loud 
cheers. Mr. Alderman Ellis (the Lord Mayor 
elect) thanked the Livery for electing him. 
At the instance of Mr. Edward Howley 
Palmer, seccnded by Sir Henry Peek, M.P., 
a cordial vote of thanks to tha Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriffs was carried unanimously ; 
and with that the proceedings ended. 


———q—.___ 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


Great pa of the problem of dealing with 
naughty boys lies in the question of how to 
provide legitimate outlets for the naturally 
superabundant energies of the young. As 
regards mere noisy play, good playgrounds 
such as many of our schools—both private 
and Board schools—now happily possess in- 
dicate one of the best forms of remedy. Some 
years ago an eloquent appeal from Charles 
Dickens on behalf of the London boys led to 
the formation of a society for promoting public 
playgrounds, but it effected very little, owing 
mainly to the enormous difficulty of procuring 
spare ground in this overcrowded city. Yet 
there are often vast spaces which remain year 
after year unoccupied in the very heart of 
nopulous districts which might at least be 

ade temporarily available for that purpose. 
All that would be wanting would be a salaried 
attendant able to keep order and prevent the 
rougher sort inflicting annoyances on the 
more peaceable. Such ground is generally 
rugged and broken, but though this would 
not suit cricketers, the man who thinks that 
it would not be on the whole a positive re- 
commendation must have forgotten something 
of his own boyish feelings. The site of the 

resent law courts—no less than seven and a 
hall acres in extent—close to Temple Bar, 
remained, for example, for some years ab- 
solutely vacant and useless. How the poor 
children appreciate a playground may be seen 
by any one who on a summer evening will 
visit the Temple Gardens, and observe the 
way in which the multitude of young folk 
which the Benchers humanely admit into the 
enclosure at certain times enjoy their privilege. 
Even the rough and noisy proceedings of 
Master Jack home for the holidays, though 
often distressing to Paterfamilias, are after 
all not without their pleasing side, as we all 
feel in looking over the sketches of John 
Leech, that humane and refined humourist, 
who found in the ways and sayings of boys 
of all classes endless opportunities for the 
employment of his sympathetic pencil.—Daily 
News. 

———— 


“THE PHEASANTS. 


Should the weather relent and the autumn 
be reasonably fine, the prospects of pheasant 
shooting are excellent everywhere. The 
breeding and hatching times were unusually 
favourable, and after extensive collections of 
early eggs by the keepers, the wild broods 
wero as numerous and strong aş those 
hatched under nursing mothers. And while 
sport with other game must almost inevitably 
fall off, pheasant-breeding is likely to become 
more popular than ever. Now that the new 
Ground Game Act is in operation, hares can 
hardly fail to be killed down, while in certain 
districts they may possibly be exterminated. 
As for partridges, as wo had an opportunity 
of remarking last month, it becomes each 
year more difficult to make satisfactory bags 
by what used to be considered fair shooting. 
Great breadths of arable land are so closely 
shaved by the reaping machines as scarcely 
to leave cover fora lark ora field mouse ; 
while the root crops depend on damp sum- 
mers, and are besides apparently going out 
of favour. But the pheasant can never fail 
to find cover, so long as England is a 
country of woodlands and hedgerows. 
Where high farming grubs and trims the 
hedges, they simply shift their haunts to 
some adjoining parish where they are pre- 
served, for their habits are essentially wan- 
dering; and yet by judicious feeding they 
may be kept in great measure in the sanc- 
tuary of a well-timbered park and home 
farm, where the squire, with his private 
shootings, is surrounded by sporting tenants, 
while there will always be stragglers to stray 
and take their chance, rearing outlying nides 
in odd nooks and corners. Few things are 
more extraordiuary among the curiosities of 
natural history than the facility with which 
the pheasant has been acclimated in ‘our 
islands. Bred originally in the jungles of 
semi-tropical Asia, it seems to be more inde- 
pendent of our English climate than the 
sportsmen who may put off their battues for 
rain, or snow, or storm. Like the aborigi- 
nal partridges, the pheasants may suffer in 
the breeding season ; their nests will be 
flooded or their young be drowned. But the 
full-grown bird is excessively hardy. So 
long as he is regularly supplied with food, 
such bitter winters as we have iately experi- 
enced scarcely seem to disconcert him; and 
through any moderate rains in spring the 
nesting goes forward as -usual. Then 

ou may find him flourishing anywhere 
from the Channel almost to John o’Groat’s 
House ; and he will be. flushed in 
the hanging coverts of: the Western Iligh- 
lands where you are walking for a mixed bag, 
as in the fir woods on the eastern shores “of 
Sutherland. Yet, thoroughly domesticated as 
the pheasant is among us, he still’ preserves 
his original instincts, thereby affording the 
better sport, though he gives the dogs and 
beaters additional trouble. In the unlimited) 
and luxuriant~jungle-growth of his -native 
East; he had'the habit of running for shelter. 
under impervious thickets. So with’ us,’ in 
our lilliputian woods and coppices, “it is al- 
most as difficult to indace him to rise. 
Towards feeding time of an evening, when 
all around jis still, you will hear his cheerful 
crow as he:wings ‘his strong flight to the 
stubbles, where he struts about delicately. in 
search of a suppers But when'ho is startled 
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by echoes of danger in the woods, when he 
suspects that the coppice he tenants is sur- 
rounded, then he falls back on his in- 
slinclive tactics. Nervous and alarmed, with 
outstretched neck and head, he treads on tip- 
toe like a Highland dancer among sword 
blades, listening for each sound that may 
guide him. And when he fancies he has re- 
cognised a palpable danger, he runs like a 
hare in the opposite direction, taking advan- 
tage of each scrap of corn that can conceal 
him. We have often been touched in a big 
day’s shooting with the sight of the pheasants 
at a ‘‘warm corner” when the guns are 
clustering in front and the beaters closing in 
behind. The unhappy birds have been fairly 
forced to the brink 
to know it as well as we who are watching 
them. Fly they must, sooner or later, but 
none of them can decide to take the perilous 
initiative. There they are running to and fro 
under the boughs, like a flock of sheep in 
mortal panic. But the tread of the beaters, 
with their cries and the crashing of their 
sticks, is advancing steadily as inexorable 
fate. At last one bird finds courage in the 
very extremity of his fear. Then follows 
a fluttering of vigorous wings which gives a 
general signal. The whirr and whish of the 
rising birds, madly striking through the 
branches as they cross each other in their 
upward flight, silence the cries of the open- 
mouthed beaters. No wonder they shoot up 
rocketing towards the sky with that powerful 
initial impetus of extreme terror. Their 
chance of safety is in their numbers and in 
the wild shooting of flurried sportsmen. Many 
are brought to grass; not a few carry away 
souvenirs of the massacre in the shape of 
pellets that have penetrated their feathers, 
and some are quit for the loss of their tails, 
for the guns are apt to shoot behind them. 
But many more must escape to give sport 
another day, and the hens, of course, are 
usually spared on principle.—Times. 
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An Anti-Boy Leacue.—The conduct of the 
boys in some parts of London has become so 
insufferably bad since they have been 
endowed with the privileges of juvenile 
offenders, that the inhabitants of the districts 
rendered miserable by their unchecked pro- 
ceedings are at their wits’ end to know what 
should be done under the circumstances. The 
matter was brought under notice at the Mary- 
lebone Police-court a few days ago, when the 
Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Portman Market, and 
the medical officer of health for Paddington 
asked the magistrate for assistance in pro- 
tecting the congregation at the church from 
the annoyances to which they are exposed on 
Sundays from the disorderly boys of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. de Rutzen could give 
the applicants but little counsel or consolation. 
He had, he said, no power to give any in- 
structions to the police with regard to the 
offenders. ‘‘If,” he added, ‘you punish 
them, everybody is against you ; and boys at 
the present time are allowed to do almost 
anything they please.” This is true enough ; 
and matters will probably go from had to 
worse until an ‘‘ Anti-Boy ”—not an “ Anti- 
Boycotting ”"—‘‘ League” is formed, or an 
unsentimental Home Secretary permits the 
magistrates to deal effectually with the mobs 
of young ruffians who now infest the streets 
of London.—S!. James’s Gazette. 


Servants’ Beer.—‘‘ A Butler” writes to 
the Times to point out the demoralising 
effects of the ‘‘beer allowance ” commonly 
made to servants, and to insist on the ad- 
visablility of abolishing it and allowing the 
servant ‘‘its equivalent in money, or other- 
wise.” Another letter has appeared from 
the secretary to the ‘‘ Servants’ Branch ” of a 
temperance society, informing the . previous 
writer that steps are already being taken by 
the committee to bring the evil consequences 
of the “ beer allowance system to the notice 
of employers and servants, and to point out 
the beneficial results of its abolition.” It is 
evident, however, that a movement of this 
kind, excellent as it may be in itself, will re- 

uire careful watching. Another correspon- 
dene of the Times remarks that after sixteen 
years’ experience of both the ‘‘ money ” and 
‘(the beer” systems he has found that 
‘* where the former is paid a barrel of beer 
only lasts the same time as when the latter is 
provided.” This.experience is not singular, 
though, of course, it proves no more than 
that a combination of.the two systems is not 
likely to be attended with happy results. But 
even as regards the complete substitution of 
the money for the beer system, it would be as 
well for an employer to be on his guard 
against those cases in which a servant’s 
desire to take his beer allowance in money is 
due, not to his zeal for temperance, but to his 
preference for gin.—St. James's Gazette. 


Tue Severn TunNeEL.—It is announced that, 
after some seven years’ labour, the tunnel 
under the Severn has at last practically been 
made. The workmen are said to have met in 
the middle of the channel, and joined the two 
paths of communication from the, English and 
Welsh sides ; so that unless some most un- 
likely interruption or disaster should now 
occur, there remains nothing but to enlarge 
the passage, wall itin, and lay the lines of 
rail. Should everything now go well, a 
design worthy of the old days of railway 
engineering will have been realised, in spite 
of most disheartening obstacles. It will be 
remembered that only a year or two ago some 
consternation was caused bythe news that 
water from the river had broken into the 
borings. Suchan accident might well cause 
alarm, and inspire a fear that no part of the 
river bed would be found sufficiently free 
from fissures or irregularities of geological 
formation to allow a railway to pass beneath 
it safely. The contractors, however, worked 
on with only the greater determination; and 
their labours have now, it may be confidently 
hoped, achieved a real success.: The new 
line under the Severn will almost revolutionise 
the communications. between the west of 
England and the Principality, by bringing 
close to one another towns and districts which 
have always been neighbours geographically 
speaking, but for all practical purposes were 
very distant from one another. ake, as an 
instance, the two important towss of Bristol 
and Newport, -which, as the crow flies, are 
less than 20 miles apart, but, for the purposes 
of land. communication, were separated by 
nearly 80 miles of railroad. The new line 
will cut off three-fourths of this distance, and 
enable railway passengers and merchandise 
to goin a quarter of the time, and at, no 
doubt,‘ a very reduced expense. ' A; similar 
change will be effected in the facilities for 
communication between Bath, Exeter, and, in 
fine, in all the towns in Somerset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, and the whole of South Wales. 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire will no 
longer look across the Bristol Channel at a 
shore which can only be reached by means of 
an uncomfortable sea passage, or by a detour 
of eighty miles or more ; and the citizens of 
Bristol and Bridgewater will begin to find it 
almost as easy to take their holidays on the 
Welsh sea. beaches as at the rather muddy 
aa ogee of the Someérsetshire coast.— 
Globe. 


Tue Wine, Haavest.—The Daily Telegraph 
says :—With the fall of the year has come 
the pressing of the grape, and it is now pos- 


‘sible’'to-estimatée véry nearly what the’ wine 


harvest is likely to be. Generally speaking, 


so.far as France is concerned, it is*good .in |’ 
quality rather than abundant in quantity.” Of | 


pure claret‘ there will*be’many an excellent 
sample, and, always ‘supposing . the /witie 
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of the bag, and they seem ? 


-was the only, free trade they could 


¿us upon imports such, as ,wine, 


‘good n 
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lentiful than in prévioug years, while ‘inthe: | 
Narbonnais,-or ‘ens Botn of France, se |’ Englis 


the returns are less exact, but they indicate 
more than ordinarily good vintages, The 
phylloxera has not penetrated to any great. 
extent to either of these two favoured coun+ 
tries, and chianti, lachryme Christi, or, ow 
the other hand, the vino de pasto, will be 
exported in very considerable quantities.. 
There are, of course, other vineyards yet to 
be tapped. A large quantity of wine comes: 
under various names to England from Greece: 
and the islands of the Archipelago ; there are: 
the widespreading gardens of Hungary, now 
coming rapidly into favour with the British. 
public ; and last, but not by any means least, 

the ‘‘ good Rhine wine” is this year being: 
made in huge quantities, and will pour in. 
upon English tables like a flood. . Take it all! 
together, the year is a bountiful one. We: 
shall have a great deal of champagne, for in. 
the department of the Marne the yield of 
‘grapes is exceedingly large, and as the 
sparkling beverage is one which, after the 
manufacturers have finally done with it, is. 
but little dependent upon the original quality 
of the grape, except where brut wine is con- 
cerned, we may count on being able to drink. 
toasts in huge cups and be very cheerful at a 
comparatively low price. 


Gor Tournament.—The autumn meeting: 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club too 

place on Wednesday over the Links, St. 
Andrews, under very favourable auspices. 
The day was one of exceptional brightness, 
while the recent rains had-put the green into 
first-rate trim, and altogether the conditions 
of play were such as conduced to good scor- 
ing. The only drawback was the wind, 
which in the earlier part of the day some- 
what told against the driving. The muster 
of members was over the average, some 
forty-seven couples balloting for places, and 
the list comprised nearly all the cracks of the 
club. There was also a large and gay as- 
semblage of the élile of the city and neigh- 
bourhood on the ground. Play began at 
about half-past ten by the newly-elected 
captain of the club, Captain Randle Jackson, 
striking off the first ball and becoming 
winner of the silver clubs and Queen Adelaide 
Medal. The prizes under contest at this 
season are King William IV.’s Medal and the 
Club's Gold Medal. This year there was an 
additional trophy, the George Glennie Medal, 
presented by the Royal Blackheath Club, 
which went to the last scorer. The game 
was the usual round of eighteen holes, and 
at the cfose of an interesting contest Mr. 
Mure Fergusson was found the winner of 
King William IV.’s Medal, at 90 strokes 
while Mr. Leslie Balfour, Mr. H. S. C 
Everard, and Mr. FitzBoothby were a tie at 
91, for the Club’s Gold Medal. The next in 
order were Dr. Argyle Robertson, Mr. David 
Lamb (92), Mr. J. F. M'Nair, Mr. J. H. 
Blackwell, jun (93), Mr. Henry A. Lamb, Me. 
George Cox, Mr. Thomas M‘Kay, and Mr. 
Elliot Balfour (95), Colonel Briggs, Mr. 
Leslie Smyth, Mr. Alexander Stuart, Mr. F. 
Simson, and Mr. James Mansfield (96). The 
tie for the second medal was deferred till this 
forenoon. Mr. Mure Fergusson carried off 
the second medal at the October meeting in 
1877, at 94 strokes, while Mr. Alexander 
Stuart won the first medal last year, score 
89. After the medal contest, a foursome, 
which excited much interest, was played 
between Mr. Leslie Balfour and Mr. Mure ` 
Fergusson against Mr. David Lamb. and Mr. . 

Mansfield, which ended in a draw. The 
members dined together in the club house in 
the evening. The autumn meeting of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club was continued at St. 
Andrews on Thursday, the members again 
being favoured with delightful weather until 
evening, when rain fell. In the morning the 
chief event was the tie for the second medal 
between Mr. Leslie Balfour, Mr. FitzBoothby, 
and Mr. Everard. The two former played 
together, while Mr. Everard had for partner 
Mr. James Hunter, of Darien, North America. 
Mr. Balfour came in winner of the medal at 
ninety-four strokes, Mr. Everard scoring 
ninety-six, and Mr. FitzBoothby 101. In the 
afternoon a return was played of the four- 
some, between Mr. Wm. Leslie Balfour and 
Mr. Mure Fergusson against Mr. David Lamb 
and Mr. FitzBouthby. The former couple 
won by four and three to play. The annual 
ball took place in the Town-hall at night, and 
was attended by a large assemblage. 


Tue Corron ‘‘ Corner.”—A Manchester 
correspondent writing on Wednesday night 
says that itis impossible as yet to gauge the 
feeling of the four counties of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire with re- 
-gard to the further stoppage of spindles, to 
break down the Liverpool monopoly. From 
some of the towns returns have already been 
sent in, and although there is some divergence 
of opinion indicated, there seems to bea 
strong desire on the part of many still 
further to.curtail production. There is, how- 
ever, some doubt as to whether the spinners 
would enter on a second period of short time, 
or stoppage, with the same degree of unani- 
mity as before. The decision of the, manu- 
facturers not to join in the movement dis- 
heartened many of the spinners, and this 
feeling has not been altogether removed h 
the unanimous feeling. which’ prevaile 
among the Yorkshire manufacturers at their 
meeting held in Manchester on Tuesday. 


MADAME LEMNMENS-SHERRINÓTON. — English 
music-lovers will be glad to learn that Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington has abandoned her 
purpose of immediately retiring from the 
profession.: The popular soprano began a 
round of farewell visits last year, and in- 
tended to complete the leave-taking woe 
the forthcoming season. The death of M. 
Lemmens having made her ‘retirement no 
longer necessary, English music will tor some 
time further benefit by the services of one 


„whom all appreciate as an accomplished artist 


and an ‘estimable woman.—Daily Telegraph, 


Loro WiLL Bergsrorp, V-C: — This 
nobleman has béen offered and “has-accepted 
the Military Secretaryship to the Marquess of 
Ripon in India, which'is about to fall ~ vacant 
by the resignation of Colonel White. 


Tue Duke or Somerset aT FROME,- Tho 
Duke of Somerset presided, at the annual 
dinner of the Frome District Agricultural 
Society on Wednesday evening. In repond 
ing for the louse of Lords, he remarked that, 
as both branches of the Legislature had given 
the Government those powers which they 
said were necessary for the tranquillity of 
Ireland, they had a right to expect that the 
country, should be no longer governed by the 
Land Langue; but that.the authority of the 


Queen-should be upheld, and_that agitators 


should not. be allowed to take advantage of 
the Constitution „to; destroy the Constitution. 
Referying to the question of free trade, he 
said there was much vague talk on the matter, 
Free trade should mean free exchange of 
commodities between nations, and, he asked, 
had there ever been free trade in that sense ? 
They all knew there had not. Those who 


.talked of free trade meant free export; that 


d get, for 
atthe present time Customs were levied by 
spirits, to- 
bacco,’ and tea... The, treaty Mr. Cobden 
obtained from tho- French in 1860 was be 
free trade, and,.as it was not unfair, he hapel 


-it-was a-form of fair trade. - .. i 
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THE FRENCH TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 

The accounts given of the progress of 
the French Treaty negotiations shows that 
very serious difliculties must be overcome 
before a final settlement is arrived at. 
Matters have advanced a little beyond the 
stage at which they were when the French 
negotiators were in London. The French 
Government has been induced to grant a 
prolongation of the existing Convention for 
a period of three months after the Sth of 
November next, thereby acknowledging 
that the conditions on which the English 
Government insists are in principle admis- 
sible, although they seem fatal to the 
scheme of the French general tariff and the 
objects with which it was framed. It is 
also understood that on various points 
since the negotiations have been resumed 
in Paris the French negotiators have shown 
themselves more pliant than they were in 
London. The Joint Commission has had 
before it the representatives of various 
manufacturing interests in England, so 
that the French negotiators have had the 
advantage of direct evidence as to the 
probable effect of the tarif ù discuter which 
they put forward. This of itself is a good 
and prepares us to accept the 
statement, which we believe to have 
some foundation, that substantially, as 
regards all articles except cottons and 
woollens, the Joint Commission has either 
agreed or is likely to agree. But, in spite 
of this progress, the disposition shown by 
the French negotiators is not altogether 
reassuring, and the exceptions are so 
large that, until we hear of their being 
satisfactorily dealt with, we cannot attach 
much value to the settlement of other 
points. Cottons and woollens have all 
along been the crus of the proposed treaty. 
Our exports of cotton and woollen manu- 
factures constitute a large part of our 
total exports to France, and the woollen 
exports especially have increased, since 
the treaty of 1860, from a very small sum 
to about £3,000,000 annually. The part 
of the French tariff, therefore, which 
mainly interests our manufacturers is the 
duties on cottons and woollens. It 
happens, also, that it is this class of 
articles to which the change from ad va- 
lorem to specific duties, insisted on by the 
'rench Government as the indispensable 
condition of an agreement, applics most 
disastrously. Not only are the different 
classes and descriptions of our cotton 
and woollen manufactures so many 
and so various that specific duties 
on each would involve a catalogue of enor- 
mous bulk, but it is found that any system 
of “averaging ` so as to reduce the num- 
ber of classes is apt to bear severely on 
English goods. These are for the most 
part coarse and cheap, and consequently 
the lowest valued of the average, so that 
a specific duty based on what the average 
ad valorem duty used to be really means a 
greatly increased duty on the special 
English articles. It is stated, for instance, 
that one of the propositions of the French 
Commissioners has been to assess duties 
on woollen goods by weight, so that the 
coarsest and heaviest articles, which are 
the articles of English production, would 
have to bear the heaviest duties in propor- 
tion to their value. In short, the problem 
which the negotiators have before them, 
in consequence of the French Government 
insisting upon the complete substitution of 
specific for ad valorem duties, appears 
to be almost insoluble. Either the 
specific duties must be made so low 
as not to press more heavily on 
English coarse goods than did the former 
ad valorem duties, and then the French 
tariff will afford no protection to the French 
manufacturer as regards the special articles 
he makes ; ‘or the specific duties must be 
made so high, in order to protect French 
manufactures with which English goods 
do not compete, that English woollen 
goods might as well be absolutely pro- 
hibited. It is difficult to see how the 
negotiators are to get out of the dilemma 
in which they are placed, unless the French 
Government relinquishes the condition on 
which it has always insisted. In any case, 
in spite of the reports of fair progress, the 
serious nature of the problem must be fully 
recognized. The policy to be followed by 
our own Government in the matter remains 
perfectly clear. For various reasons it is, 
perhaps, inexpedient for us to have no 
treaty with France if a reasonable 
treaty can be made. The system 
of treaties, whether good or bad, 
is the existing one. An alteration of it 
might give a shock to the political rela- 
tions between France and England which 
neither the Governments nor the peoples 
desire. Treaties, when once made, have 
certainly the merit of letting people in 
trade know for a long time beforehand 
what their position will be as regards 
dutias ; and this element of certainty 1s, 
pro tanto, valuable to trade. These are 
excuses for a free trade Government en- 
gaging in the policy of negotiating com- 
mercial treaties which might not be theo- 
retically defensible. But that our policy 
is one of free trade is at the same time 
always to be remembered, and we are 
bound to have nothing to do with treaties 
which derogate from free trade principles 
by sanctioning higher protective duties 
than those which already exist. We are 
pound at any hazard to insist on duties 
which are at least as low as those imposed 
by existing treaties, and if the French 
have made a difficulty for themselves by 
insisting on a change from ad valorem to 
specific duties, they must. get out of it as 


pest they may.— Times. 
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EXead Ofüce:-FPF ARIS, 


THE AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS. 


The Standard correspondent at Madrid 
telegraphed on Thursday night :— 

The reception of the American Scientific 
Society last evening by King Alfonso was a 
worthy conclusion of the hospitality shown 
to the foreigners in the Spanish capital. The 
King received them during three hours in the 
noble apartments of the Palace, which were 
brilliantly lighted; and the Ministers, the 
high functionaries of the capital, and the Di- 
plomatic Corps were invited to meet the 
Americans. ‘They were introduced by the 
Duke de Veraguas and the Duke de Monte- 
zuma, and it was interesting to hear the King, 
the Queen, and the three [nfantas, with their 
Grandees and Ladies in Waiting, conversing 
in half a dozen languages with the German, 
French, Italian, and English or American 
members of the Congress. It seemed as if, 
under the auspices of the Royal hos- 
pitality, Spanish Ministers and States- 
men of all parties, Diplomatists and 
Generals who had been bitterly opposed 
to one another in the past, forgot all 
political cares in order to converse on ceramic 
art, Peruvian idols, the discovery of America, 
and even on geology and ethnology, with the 
learned guests of the King and the Royal 
family. Their Majesties showed to their 
visitors the splendid collection of pictures and 
the curiosities of the Palace. Finally, a 
sumptuous repast was served at eleven o'clock. 
The Band of the Guards played during the 
evening, and the /éle ended before midnight. 

The Congress held its last sitting this after- 
noon, after three days devoted to the reading 
of some interesting papers, and enlivened by 
some amusing incidents, in which the learned 
advocates of @pposite theories defended their 
ideas with great warmth. The practical 
results of the fourth Congress may be to 
awaken in Spain more interest in her immense 
treasures of records and archives half un- 
explored at Simancas and Seville. But Spain 
may well be proud of the archwological, 
ethnological, and historical documents pre- 
sented by her members of this Congress. 
Next in originality and scientific value were 
some notes from a German inyestigator, 
which contribuied a remarkable proof of 
persas labour in Peru and Central America. 
öven Spanish America sent good reports on 
archwology and linguistic researches. 

It is remarkable, however, that with such 
easy access to archives and monuments now- 
adays, so much of this Society’s labours is 
founded on conjecture and hypothesis. The 
Congress was so gratified by the generous 
hospitality extended to its foreign members 
by every onc—from Spain's young and intel- 
ligent Sovereign down to the individual 
Spanish members of the Congress—that very 
few memoirs or debates touched upon the 
dark points in the early history of colonisa- 
tion in America. Some papers, however, 
suggested that Scandinavians, Gaels, and 
even Basques might have braved the ocean 
storms in the Middle Ages and reached the 
great Western Continent. In conclusion, the 
foreign members much admired the splendid 
exhibition of American antiquities, and all 
deplored the absence of English and Ame- 
rican antiquaries at this Congress. It will 
assemble next in Copenhagen, in September, 
1883. To-day the Duke de Veraguas de- 
clared the Session closed, after a unanimous 
vote of thanks to his Grace and to the King. 


_—————— 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP A HOUSE. 


The Times correspondent at Dublin, writing 
on Thursday, says :—Disquieting accounts 
have been received from various parts of the 
scountry to-day, showing that lawlessness is 
not abated and that disorder is not confined 
to one or two exceptional districts, but breaks 
out in places as wide asunder as Pallaskenry, 
Sligo, Drogheda, and Roscrea. It is to be 
feared that the picture of peace and order 
restored at New Pallas anc the surrounding 
locality which was presented to the Govern- 
ent as an inducement to liberate the Kil- 
mallock prisoners was painted in too roseate 
hues, and that Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the resident 
magistrate, has mistaken a temporary lull for 
settled peace. Last night an attempt was 
made to blow up the house of his cousin, 
Captain Lloyd, who lives near Pallas-green, 
county Limerick, but fortunately without in- 
jury to anybody. A number of hands in the 
service of the Property Defence Association 
have lived in the house, and there were also 
a party of police, but they could not have 
kept very vigilant watch, for last night a 
quantity of gunpowder was placed against the 
wall with a fuse attached, and ignited with 
the evident object of blowing up the house and 
its inmates. The house was shattered, but 
the men managed to escape without serious 
injury. It is believed that the quantity of 
gunpowder which was used would, if properly 
directed, have been suflicient to blow up the 
premises. In the district where the outrage 
occurred acts of violence have been repeatedly 
committed within the past six months, and 
numbers of aflidavits deposing to specific out- 
rages have been placed on the files of the 
courts, in order to obtain orders for the sub- 
stitution of writs for rent through the Post 
Office, it being impossible to effect personal 
service. 

An expedition from the Emergency Com- 
mittee, under the direction of Mr. Oswald 
Matffett, has been engaged for the past ten 
days at Killartra, near Drogheda, where a 
tenant was lately evicted. Last night Mr. 
Maffett was fired at as he was driving into 
the town, and he returned the fire. The 
shots did not take effect on either side. 

A telegram from Roscrea states that last 
night a serious riot occurred in connection 
with the illuminations in celebration of the 
Rev. Mr. Sheehy’s release. The mob attacked 
the houses of those who did not illuminate. 
The police had to charge with fixed bayonets, 
and the Riot Act was read before the people 
dispersed. Great ricting is also reported to 
have taken place from a similar cause at 
Tubbercurry, county Sligo, and a large force 
of military and police left Sligo to-day to 
assert the civil power. The police barracks 
were attacked. Many of the rioters were 
arrested and were brought to-day before the 
magistrates. 

he Rev. Mr. Sheehy has returned to Kil- 
mallock, after receiving an enthusiastic re- 
ception all along the line of his journey home. 
-At Naas addresses were presented to him by 
the children of the convent, the Ladies’ Land 
League, and the boys of the Christian 
Brothers’ School at Kilmallock. To-day he 
met with a most cordial welcome and was 
resented with addresses from the Land 
eague and the Board of Guardians. 
In reply he dwelt on the circumstances 
of his arrest, and described Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd as being in soul and body like Richard 
III. Mr. Gladstone he described as a smiling, 
hollow hypocrite, and the greatest offender 
against the liberties of Ireland that had 
appeared within this century, Demonstra- 
tions ia honour of his release were held in 
various towns last night. At Castlebar, on 
the announcement of his release, the greatest 
manifestations of joy prevailed. About 10 
o’clock the fife and drum band paraded the 
streets, playing national airs ; they were pre- 
ceded by atorchlight procession. The band 
played outside the presbytery, and cheers 
were repeatedly given for ‘‘ patriotic Father 
Sheehy.” At Rathkeale an imposing de- 
monstration took place. The local band 
marched through the town, followed by an 
immense concourse of people. Several tar 
barrels blazed, and the town was brilliantly 
illuminated. l'rom the Land League room 
windows the people were addressed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Liston and Potter, and others. 
At Westport, on its becoming known that 
the rev. gentleman was released, the Tempe- 
rance Society paraded the streets, playing 
national airs. There was much enthusiasm, 
cheers being repeatedly given for Father 
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Sheehy, and groans for Mr. Forster and the 
Coercion Act. 

Later accounts from Roscrea give some 
paoar of the riot there last night. Notice 
had been given by the Land Leaguers that 
any householder who did not light up his 
windows in honour of Father Sheehy ’s release 
would reap the consequences in the street. 
Hours afterwards a disorderly mob appeared 
and proceeded to smash the windows of many 
persons who did not show lights. As serious 
disturbances were apprehended, the nearest 
local magistrates were communicated with, 
and Captain Maxwell and Mr. Vaughan were 
soon in attendance. The resident magistrate 
lives at Parsontown, five miles distant. The 
detachment of the 37th Regiment stationed in 
Roscrea were placed under arms, and the 
police, having received orders to do so, 
charged the mob, who then dispersed, after 
doing a great deal of damage. A requisition 
is about to be sent to Government to increase 
the police force, and also to have a registered 
magistrate stationed in the town. This is the 
third riot which has taken place there within 
a few weeks. 
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THE PYRENEES. 

While Switzerland is year by year more 
thronged with tourists till it threatens to 
become a Continental Margate, while the 
Rhine is as much traversed as the Thames, 
while Normandy and Brittany absorb each 
season a larger number of artists and archi- 
tects who travel with the idea of picking up 
“ bits ” — quaint street corners, church 
porches, etc.—and while the Riviera receives 
its annual migration, how is it that the 
Pyrenees are comparatively—especially to 
the English nation—untrodden ground ? Cer- 
tainly, they are a long way off, but the journey 
from Paris to Pau, vid Bordeaux, is speedy 
and pleasant, and from Pau the whole of the 
mountain stations are easy of access. 

The view from the Place Royale at Pau, 
over which look the windows of the Hoòtel de 
France and the Hotel Gassion, is undoubtedly 
one of the finest in Europe. Beyond the 
river Gave, on which Pau is situated, stretches 
a chain of green hills, and beyond these, 
again, the snowy peaks of the Pyrenees, at a 
distance of about 20 miles. The rambles about 
Pau are delightful, the park and the chateau 
where Henry IV. was born are probably the 
first attraction for visitors, and innumerable 
excursions may be made among the hills 
surrounding the little village of Jurançon, 
which may be described as an ‘‘ annexe” of 
the town of Pau. For the winter visitors to 
Pau, that is to say, the colony 
(chiefly English and American) that settles 
itself there each year, there is hunting, 
tennis, concerts, a theatre, dinners, ctc., 
in plenty. ‘The fact of its being a 
hunting country gives Pau an undeniable 
superiority in the eyes of young England and 
America over the towns on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and compensates for the ab- 
sence of the sea breezes which are wafted 
over Nice and Mentone from the blue waters 
of the ocean. But in the present instance it 
is rather of a trip among the mountains than 
a winter in Pau that we intend to treat. The 
“ Eaux Bonnes ” and the ‘‘ Eaux Chaudes ” 
may be visited in one day, if a carriage and 
good horses are provided, and Pau may be 
reached again at nightfall. Let us pass on, 
the next day, to the first proposed halting- 
place, Pierrefitte, through the beautiful valley 
of Argeles, visiting Lourdes on our way for 
the sake of its magnilicent cathedral, crammed 
with gorgeous banners sent from all parts of 
the world, and built to commemorate the 
miraculous appearance of the Holy Virgin. 
There is a regular fair which lines the road 
to the cathedral, where the traveller is pestered 
to buy some memento of the place, and a 
brisk trade is carried on in holy water at the 
grotto, where the miraculous spring flows. 
Having seen the cathedral, and brought away 
a bottle of holy water from the grotto, we are 
quite ready to leave Lourdes, and enjoy the 
mountain scenery which is now fairly spread 
out around us. We now make our way 
to Cauterets, a charming little spot, 
bright with fashion and gaiety, and 
situated in the very heart of the mountains. 
Thereisa casino where well-known celebrities 
often condescend to appear, so that the plea- 
sure-loving Parisians do not find themselves 
without that ‘‘ distraction ” for which in their 
most rural wanderings they ardently pine. 
The baths and hot springs here, as elsewhere 
in the Pyrenees, are famous for curing all 
sorts of evils. At Cauterets, in particular, 
the waters are good for the throat, and it is a 
most amusing spectacle to see all the world 
gargling vigorously en plein jour. f 

Luz and St. Sauveur are our next stations. 
The environs here are most beautiful, abound- 
ing in that verdure for which the Pyrenees 
are justly famous. The wealth of foliage, and 
the abundance of rills, cascades, etc., are two 
of the most enjoyable features of Pyreneean 
scenery. The roads are magnificent, and the 
thanks of the population of the South are 
certainly due to Napoleon III. in this respect, 
who was, like his famous ancestor, a grand 
road-maker. If we proceed, as all tourists 
should do, to Gavarnie, we lose sight by 
degrees of the verdure elsewhere so apparent, 
and by the time we enter the ‘* Chaos of 
Gavarnic,” nothing but chaos itself is 
evident. It is a marvellous sight to see only 
huge masses of bare rock and stone in every 
fantastic shape imaginable, and the grandeur 
and gloom reach a culminating point at the 
glacier and waterfall, which, with the sur- 
rounding mountains, form the ‘* Cirque de 
Gavarnie.” There is a mountain road from 
Gavarnie to Baguéres de Bigor:e, but if time 
is valuable, the shortest route is to return to 
Pierrefitte, and take the trip to Bigorre. This 
is a very favourite spot, and a grcat number 
of people sojourn here during the summer, the 
society being chiefly composed of those who 
are living at Pau and wish to escape the great 
heat of the summer months. It is, perhaps, 
the most homelike of all the watering-places 
indicated, but the beauty of the scenery is 
not to be compared with that of Baguéres de 
Luchon, which is some 30 miles from it. 
Luchon is justly styled the ‘‘ Perle des Py- 
rénées.” Nature seems to have exhausted 
all her resources in the charms which she 
here displays, and Luchon is the nearest ap- 
proach to fairyland on which mortals can ever 
hope to gaze. Week after week may be 
spent at Luchon, and when at length the tra- 
veller reluctantly leaves this loveliest of 
valleys, he carries back with him the me- 
mory of more ‘‘ green spots ” in his life than 
he could look back to before his mountain 
journey. And now our Pyrenean tour is 
ended, and we turn our steps homeward, 
garnering up our recollections of the scenes 
through which we have passed for the mind 
to dwell upon during the long winter months 
at home.—Globe. 
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COURT AND. FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


BaLuoraL, Tuunrspay. 

The Queen went out walking yesterday 
morning with Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Connaught. In the afternoon her 
Majesty drove with the Princess of Wales. 
The Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud 
of Wales visited the Queen in the morning. 
The Duchess of Connaught and Princess 
Beatrice drove out. Prince Leopold (Duke 
of Albany), attended by Mr. Royle, returned 
to the Castle from Mar Lodge. Mr. N. E. 
Green had the honour of submitting some 
drawings for her Majesty’s inspection. 


The Princess Louise arrived in Perth on 
Thursday morning, and, after partaking of 
breakfast, left by the mail train for Aberdeen. 
Her Royal Highness arrived at Ballater by 
the ordinary trajn in the afternoon, and was 
received by Sir Charles Fitzroy and a guard 
of honour under the command of Captain 
Munro. Her Royal Highness immediately 
drove to Balmoral. 
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The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and the 
Ladies Fitzwilliam arrived at Wentworth 
House, Rotherham, Yorkshire, on Thursday, 
from Coolattin Park, Wicklow. 

The Earl, and Countess De-La-Warr are 
at Knowsley on a visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Derby. 

The Earl of Northbrook, who has been 
staying at his shooting quarters in Scotland 
since shortly after the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, is expected to arrive at his official 
residence at the Admiralty to-day from the 
North. 

The Earl of Hopetoun came of age on 
Sunday last, and since then there has been a 
series of festivities at Hopetoun House, Lin- 
lithgow. These commenced on Tuesday with 
a ball, at which Princess Mary Adelaide and 
the Duke of Teck were preseat. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon Lord Hopetoun was pre- 
sented with an address by his tenantry, and 
in the evening a large body of tenants and 
their wives were entertained at Hopetoun 
House by his lordship, who presided at the 
dinner, the Countess of Hopetoun (his 
mother), the Princess Mary and the Duke of 
Teck, and a large party dining with the 
tenants in a dining-hall erected for the occa- 
sion. The band of the Black Watch at- 
tended during the proceedings, which con- 
cluded with a bail. 

Lord and Lady Brooke have left Warwick 
Castle for Scotland. 

Lady Ramsden has arrived at the Pulteney 
Hotel from Furness Abbey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin and family 
have arrived at the Pulteney Hotel from 
Edinburgh. 

Ft ee ME 
THE PHEASANTS. 

Should the weather relent and the autumn 

be reasonably fine, the prospects of pheasant 
shooting are exccllent everywhere. The 
breeding and hatching times were unusually 
favourable, and after extensive collections of 
early eggs by the keepers, the wild broods 
wero as numerous and strong as those 
hatched under nursing mothers. And while 
sport with other game must almost inevitably 
fall off, pheasant-breeding is likely to become 
more popular than ever. Now that the new 
Ground Game Act is in operation, hares can 
hardly fail to be killed down, while in certain 
districts they may possibly be exterminated. 
As for partridges, as we had an opportunity 
of remarking last month, it becomes cach 
year more difficult to make satisfactory bags 
by what used to be considered fair shooting. 
Great breadths of arable land arc so closely 
shaved by the reaping machines as scarcely 
to leave cover fora lark ora field mouse ; 
while the root crops depend on damp sum- 
mers, and are besides apparently going out 
of favour. But the pheasant can never fail 
to find cover, so long as England is a 
country of woodlands and hedgerows. 
Where high farming grubs and trims the 
hedges, they simply shift their haunts to 
some adjoining parish where they are pre- 
served, for their habits are essentially wan- 
dering ; and yet by judicious feeding they 
may be kept in great measure in the sanc- 
tuary of a well-timbered park and home 
farm, where the squire, with his private 
shootings, is surrounded by sporting tenants, 
while there will always be stragglers to stray 
and take their chance, rearing outlying nides 
in odd nooks and corners. Few things are 
more extraordiuary among the curiosities of 
natural history than the facility with which 
the pheasant has been acclimated in our 
islands. Bred originally in the jungles of 
semi-tropical Asia, it seems to be more inde- 
pendent of our English climate than the 
sportsmen who may put off their battues for 
rain, or snow, or storm. Like the aborigi- 
nal partridges, the pheasants may suffer in 
the breeding season; their nests will be 
flooded or their young be drowned. But the 
full-grown bird is excessively hardy. So 
long as he is regularly supplied with food, 
such bitter winters as we have lately experi- 
enced scarcely seem to disconcert him; and 
through any moderate rains in spring the 
nesting goes forward as usual. Then 
you may find him flourishing anywhere 
from the Channel almost to John o’Groat’s 
House; and he will be flushed in 
the hanging coverts of the Western High- 
lands where you are walking for a mixed bag, 
as in the fir woods on the eastern shores of 
Sutherland. Yet, thoroughly domesticated as 
the pheasant is among us, he still preserves 
his original instincts, thereby affording the 
better sport, though he gives the dogs and 
beaters additional trouble. In the unlimited 
and luxuriant jungle-growth of his native 
East, he had the habit of running for shelter 
under impervious thickets. So with us, in 
our lilliputian woods and coppices, it is al- 
most as dillicult to induce him to rise. 
Towards feeding time of an evening, when 
all around is still, you will hear his cheerful 
crow as he wings his strong flight to the 
stubbles, where he struts about delicately in 
search of a supper. But when he is startled 
by echoes of danger in the woods, when he 
suspects that the coppice he tenants is sur- 
rounded, then he falls back on his ine 
stinctive tactics. Nervous and alarmed, with 
outstretched neck and head, he treads on tip- 
toe like a Highland dancer among sword 
blades, listening for each sound that may 
guide him. And when he fancies he has re- 
cognised a palpable danger, he runs like a 
hare in the opposite direction, taking advan- 
tage of each scrap of corn that can conceal 
him. We have often been touched in a big 
day’s shooting with the sight of the pheasants 
at a ‘“ warm corner” when the guns are 
clustering in front and the beaters closing in 
behind. The unhappy birds have been fairly 
forced to the brink of the bag, and they seem 
to know it as well as we who are watching 
them. Fly they must, sooner or later, but 
none of them ¢an decide to take the perilous 
initiative. There they are running to and fro 
under the boughs, like a flock of sheep in 
mortal panic. But the tread of the beaters, 
with their cries and the crashing of their 
sticks, is advancing steadily as inexorable 
fate. At last one bird finds courage in the 
very extremity of his fear. Then follows 
a fluttering of vigorous wings which gives a 
general signal. ‘The whirr and whish of the 
rising birds, madly striking through the 
branches as they cross each other in their 
upward flight, silence the cries of the open- 
mouthed beaters. No wonder they shoot up 
rocketing towards the sky with that powerful 
initial impetus of extreme terror. Their 
chance of safety is in their numbers and in 
the wild shooting of flurried sportsmen. Many 
are brought to grass; not a few carry away 
souvenirs of the massacre in the shape of 
pellets that have penetrated their feathers, 
and some are quit for the loss of their tails, 
for the guns are apt to shoot behind them. 
But many more must escape to give sport 
another day, and the hens, of course, are 
usually spared on principle.—Times. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN NINE MONTHS. 

The arrangements for the voyage of the 
Ceylon round the world are now complete ; 
and in the course of the next ten days or so 
this vessel—one of the best from the fleet 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company— 
will leave the Victoria Docks, where she is 
now lying, for Southampton, to receive her 
passengers, the start being fixed for Saturday, 
the 15th of October. This is the first trip of 
the Ceylon since she has been purchased from 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company by the 
Inter-Oceanic Steam Yachting Company, and 
she has been completely overhauled and re- 
fitted ; so that the passengers who entrust 
themselves ‘to her for this long cruise may 
find every possible comfort and convenience 
on board. The Ceylon, which is a screw 
steamer of 2,110 tons burden, and 330ft. long 
by 42 broad, carried 240 passengers when in 
the Peninsular service ; but the state-rooms, 
which formerly held four, are now fitted up 
for half that number, and several other altera- 
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tions have been made which will limit the 
passengers toa hundred. There is a hand- 
some drawing-room for ladies on the upper 
deck, a card-room, and a smoking-room ; 
while the dining-saloon, which is well venti- 
luted, and is nearly nine feet in height, is 
luxurous in its appointments. There is also 
a well-selected library, a band of musicians, 
a surgeon, whose services will be given to 
passongers free of cost, several bath-rooms, 
and an excellent cook—the last-named having 
been until recently chef on board the Duke 
of Edinburgh's ship Lively. The cost of a 
ticket for the whole voyage, including living 
on board, is £500 for each passenger, or half 
as much again if he has the whole of a state- 
room to himself; and this comprises the 
transit from San Francisco to England vid the 
Pacific Railway and New York, for those 
who wish to abridge the voyage by leaving 
the Ceylon in California. The itinerary is as 
follows :—Starting from Southampton on the 
15th of October, the Ceylon will go direct to ; 
Bordeaux, and thence to Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, 
Malta, the Piræus, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Alexandria, Port Said, Ismaila, 
Suez, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Galle, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, Ma- 
nilla, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Hiogo, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, San Francisco, Mazat- 
lan, Panama, Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, 
Stanley, Falkland [slands, Straits of Magellan, 
Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, Porta Praya (Cape de Verd Islands), 
Teneriffe and Madeira, returning to South- 
ampton about the middle of July, As the 
Ceylon is timed to reach San Francisco by 
the end of March, those who cannot afford 
the time to complete the voyage can be back 
in England by the latter part of April; and it 
may be well to mention that those who might 
like to join the vessel at Marseilles, Suez, 
Calcutta, or any intermediate port, can do so 
without any additional cost, as the company 
will allow them first-class fare to any of these 
places. As may be gathered from the above 
itinerary, the Ceylon will not, as a rule, be 
on the seas for more than two or three days 
at a time, the only long stretch being across 
the Pacific. She starts, however, with 1,400 
tons of coal on board, and will burn about 
30 tons a day while she is under steam. 
Everything, in short, seems to have been 
done for the safety and comfort of passengers ; 
and the Ceylon, which will be under the 
command of Captain Lunham, has been re- 


fitted under the supervision of Sir Edward | brilliancy for five hours ten 


Reed. Lord Kingston (who is one of the 
directors of the company) and his wife are 
among the passengers who have already en- 
gaged staterooms; and everything augurs 
well for the successful initiation of what may 
not inaptly be termed  ‘‘ co = operative 
yachting.” The chairman and two or three 
of the directors went to visit the Ceylon on 
Thursday afternoon to partake of a luncheon, 
ordered to test the capacities of the chef. 
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A Boer Ovrrace.—The Natal Mercury of 
August 29 publishes a letter from the Rev. 
C. W. Possett, in which the following state- 
ment appears :—‘‘ The late Mr. Woite, a 
German by birth, after having resided many 
years at New Germany, went to settle at Pot- 
chefstroom, where he practised as a homco- 

athic doctor amongst the Dutch people, who 
liked and respected him. Shortly before the 
late unhappy war in the Transvaal broke out 
he was present at one of the Boer meetings, 
when they concerted their plans to attack the 
English Government. This Woite revealed 
by writing a letter to the officer of the camp 
at Potchefstroom. The Boers taking this 
town by surprise, the oflicers in their hurry 
lelt the letter, which unfortunately bore his 
signature, in an hotel, where the Boers 
picked it up. Woite was apprehended, de- 
nounced as a traitor, and condemned to 
death. No entreaties nor tears of his wife 
and eight children could soften the hearts of 
the Boers to avert from him the execution of 
the awful sentence. Having been kept in 
prison for a few days he scratched, on 
January 6, in presentiment of his approach- 
ing death, with a nail the following words on 
the wall of his ecll: ‘Jesus is my comfort. 
I have given over myself into His hands. 
am glad to die; I shall live in Christ. A | 
little while and ye shall see me no more, for 
I go to the Father.—Christian Woite.’ Half- 
an-hour afterwards the Boers led him out, | 
shot him, and threw his body into a mud- 
hole, from where his eldest son, a lad of 
nineteen years, fetched it out, washed and 
put it in a coflin, and buried it. Peace being | 
restored, the boy took his dear father’s bady 
up again, and interred it in the cemetery. 
Thus died Woite, in the cause of England 
and in the prime of life, at the age of forty- 
two. Not content with having killed the | 
supporter of a large and happy family, the 
Boers also seized all his cattle, horses and 
traps, leaving to the widow and ihe fatherless 
children, of whom the youngest is only three 
years, nothing but the house and earth on 
which it stands, and the family is reduced ta 
a state of utter destitution. From the Colonial 
British Government tie poor widow cannot 
expect any help, much less from the Dutch. 
She therefore wrote to me, as her old pastor, 
and to her relatives residing here. We shall 
do for her what we can, but our means are | 
limited,” 
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Majesty to order the immediate and uncondi- 
tional release of the Rev. S. F. Green. Ata 
meeting of churchmen in Leeds, held on 
Wednesday night, Dr. Gott, the vicar, pre« 
siding, resolutions were passed protesting 
against the continued imprisonment of the 
Rev. 8. F. Green while the Court which has 
condemned him is the subject of inquiry by a 
Royal Commission, and asking for his imme- 
diate release. As the resolution was being 

ut, a gentleman rose to move an amendment, 
Put the chairman ruled that he was too late. 
At times the proceedings were rather dise 
orderly. 

A Repenranr BurcLar.—On the 18th of 
May last a notice appeared in the papers of a 
buglary committed at the house of Mrs. 
Dudley Baxter, Oakhill, Hampstead. A man 
got in at the window on Sunday evening, the 
15th of May, while all the family were at 
church except Mrs. Baxter anda maid. He 
assaulted Mrs. Baxter by striking her on the 
head and shoulder and presented a loaded 
revolver at her head, but she retained her 
presence of mind in a very remarkable 
manner and remonstrated with him on his 
conduct. He robbed her of the money in 
her purse, amounting to £4 15s., but ab- 
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which he might easily have taken; he then 
escaped, leaving the lady in a fainting 
condition, in which condition she was dis- 
covered an hour afterwards. The police made 
every effort to discover the offender, but 
failed to get any trace of him, although Mrs. 
Baxter, a few weeks afterwards, met him on 
the heath, when he spoke to her and ex- 
pressed his sorrow for his unprovoked attack 
on her. The sequel of the story is very 
strange. A few days ago Mrs. Baxter re- 
ceived a letter, professing to be written by 
the burglar, signed ‘‘ W.,” stating that he 
was leading an honest life ‘‘ out of the old 
country, a long way off,’ and expressing 
his contrition for his past conduct. The letter 
contained £5 in English sovereigns, which the 
writer inclosed in repayment for the money 
which he had stolen and for the value of the 
pasa which he had torn. The letter is in the 
ands of the police. 

Evecrnic Licur.—The storage of electricity, 
and its restoration in the form of light, which 
is now rendered practicable by Faure’s accu- 
mulator, must inaugurate a new era in our 
domestic economy. Experiment has shown 
that forty accumulators will maintain in full 
incandescent 
lamps, burning in a vacuum, each equal to 
six gas burners. The prime cost of the forty 
accumulators is about £150, which is, no 
doubt, a large sum ; but, on the other hand, 
when once purchased, the cost of recharging 
them is at the present time only sixpence. 
The force that is accumulated in this way is 
roughly estimated as sufficient to drive an 
omnibus with twenty-four passengers for 
three hours. Some improvements will doubt- 
less soon be made in the mode of diffusing 
the light, which is at present far too concen- 
trated and glaring ; opal shades appear to 
absorb too much of the light; but glass 
globes might be made tinted of a light rose 
or yellow colour, which would abolish the, 
ghastly and unpleasant light of which eve;y. 
one now complains. Exposure to the electric 
light is probably not so dangerous for the 
eyes as was at one time supposed, since only 
one case has come to our knowledge ia which 
serious results, such as inflammation of the 
optic nerve, followed exposure to it, and in 
that instance the lad was engaged in experi- 
menting with it for several hours, and was 
much exposed to its influence.—The Lancet. 


Vacant ioxours. —The London corree 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian says :— 
The death of the Earl of Airlie places another 
much coveted ‘‘riband” at the disposal of 
the Premier, wha now has at one and the 
same time a ‘‘ Garter," a ‘‘ Si. Patrick,” and 
a ‘ Thistle” to give away. It is thought 
extremely likely that the Duke of Roxburghe 
will be the recipient of the latter. The 
Premier also at present has to provide for 
three vacant lord-lieutenancies—those of the 
counties of Rutland, Wexford, and Ross. 


Lanpstip at Scannorovcu.—Owilng to ree 
cent heavy rainfalls, a recurrence of the land- 


| Slips which took place last year on the North 


Cliff at Scarborough is threatened. The land 
at the edge of the Esplanade near the Prince 
of Wales Hotel has given way to a small 
extent ; but a slip of greater dimensions has 
occurred close by the side of the tramway, 
where many tons of earth have fallen, pare 
tially blocking up one of the Spa walks. 


| The tramway cars had to be stopped for a 


ae while the earth was removed off the 
ines. 


Tue Corron ‘ Corner.”—The replies from 
the master spinners to the question as to 
whether they are willing to agree to any 
further period of stoppage, or to run short 
time and remain out of the Liverpool market, 
has been sent in, and the result of the can- 
vass is now in the hands of the secretary of 
the Cotton Spinners’ Association at Man- 
chester. A meeting of the general committee 
has been summoned for this afternoon, and 
until the result of the circulars has been laid 
before that meeting, it will not be published. 
It would seem, however, that the masters 
have not shown any very strong desire again 
to lock up their mills, either for a week or 
for a shorter period, and it will be for the 


Ramway Caprrat ann Trarric.—Mr. Henry | meeting to decide what course they will ree 


G. Caleraft and Mr. R. Giffen issued on Thurs- 
day their annual report to the Board of Trade 
with regard to the share and loan capital, 
traflic in passengers and goods, and the work- 
ing expenditure and net profits from railway 
workings of the railway companies of the 
Uniled Kingdom for the year 1880. From 
this it appears that in 1879 the mileage was 
17,996, and in 1880 17,933, showing an in- 
crease of 237 miles, or 1:3 per cent. The 
capital per mile was £40,613 in 1880, as com- 

ared with £40,518 in 1879. Under the 

eading of capital the figures stand at 
£728,316,848 for 1880, and £717,003,469 for 
1879, or‘an increase of £11,313,379. Ordinary 
capital is put down at £270,496,503, or 
£3,581,847 in excess of the year 1879. The 
receipts on passenger traflic were £27,200,464, 
as against £25,915,585 for the preceding year, 
showing an increase of 5 per cent. The goods 
receipts were £35,761,303, as compared with 
£33,479,697 for 1879, being an increase of 
£2,281,606, or 6'8 percent. The miscella- 
neous receipts for the year were £2,529,858, 
as against £2,381,421 for the previous year, a 
gain of £148,437, or 6°2 per cent. The total 
receipts under these three headings come to 
£65,491,625, £3,714,922, or 6 per cent. more 
than in 1879. The working expenditure 
amounted to £33,601,124, showing an increase 
of £1,555,851, or 4°9 per cent. The net earn- 


commend under the present circumstances. 
It will be remembered that the necessary 
two-thirds was not altogether obtained when 
the last period of short time was recommended 
by the general meeting of the spinners ; but 
after it was agreed to the arrangement was 
carried out loyally. It is thought that if the 
committee meeting decides to advise a further 
stoppage the masters will be again ready to 
keep their spindles standing idle until there 
is a fall in the price of cotton. 


Tue Frescos Treaty Necotiations.—The 
Manchester Rraminer has reason to believe 
that the understanding between the English 
and French Governments on the general 
scheme of a new Commercial Treaty is more 
complete than has been commonly understood. 
It hears, too, on excellent authority, that so 
far as cotton yarn is concerned there will be 
no change from the existing treaty in the duty 
on single yarn, but that a concession of eight 
per cent. will probably be made by the French 
on double yarns. 


Tue New Lesser or Huguenpen Mayor.— 
Sir Samuel Wilson, who has just become the 
lessee of Hughenden Manor, is not (a corre- 
spondent writes), as has been stated by a 
society paper, an Irishman. He was born in 
Peterborough, where his father lived for manv 
years. His brother, Professor Wilson, a 


ings were £31,890,501 in 1880, and £29,731,430 Cambridge Senior Wrangler, went to Mel- 


in 1879, an increase of £2,159,071, or 7:3 per 
cent. Receipts per train mile from passenger 
and goods traflic show a slight falling off, for 
in 1879 there were 63°12, and last year 62°71. 
There has been a reduction, however, in the 
expenditure per train mile, exclusive of har- 
bour expenses, for in 1879 it stood at 33°00, 
and in 1880, 32°37. The net earnings per 
train mile were in 1880, 30°34, and in 1879, 
30:12. The per centage of net earnings on 
capital in 1880 were 4°38, in 1879, 4°15, an 
the dividends paid on ordinary capital 4°72, 
as against 4°02 for 1879. 

Crerican Imprisonment.—At the Carlisle 
Diocesan Conference on Wednesday, twa 
resolutions were carried bearing an the 
imprisonment of the Rev. S, F. Green. In 
the morning Dr. Hayman moved that the civil 
legislature ought not to enact temporal 
penalties for spiritual offences without the 


consent of the spirituality. This was lost, and | The 


an amendment carried which, while declining 
to express any opinion on the rights and 
duties of the civil legislature, declarcd it is 
essential the law should be so changed as to 
make it impossible that a spiritual offence 
should be punished by imprisonment. In the 
afternoon the conference, by thirty-four to 
fourteen, adopted a resolution petitioning her 


bourne, and died while prosecuting some im- 
portant astronomical studies. It was in 
memory of this brother that Sir Samuel gave 
the donation of £30,000 to Melbourne Uni- 
versily. 

Laxpsiiv 1N Suxopsuins —A large landslip 
has occurred on the side of the River Severn 
at Broseley. One of the hills which border 
the river at this point has recently given way 
falling towards the river, and carrying with 
it the Severn Valley Railway, which. runs 
through the hill. Within a short period the 
railway has been lowered by the slip to the 
extent of five yards, thereby necessitating 
continual attention and expense on the part 
of the Great Western Railway Company in 
keeping up the level. The slip has now 
assumed & serious aspect, and at one point 
near Jackfield, the river has been so narrowed 
by fall of earth as to be scarcely navigable. 
' fall continues daily, and is placing im 
jeopardy the building upon the hill. kt is 
believed that the- cause of the slip is a 
stratum of blue clay at the foot of the hill and 
near the bed of the river, which the perpetual 
current of the river washes away, thus bring- 
ing down the hill. The slip is 100 yards in 
breadth, and upon the land affected there is 
a church, as well as other large buildings. 
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THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 


As the readiest means of putting down 
the present insubordinate army of Egypt, 
it has been suggested that Turkey should 
send soldiers to Egypt. It is impossible 
to say that circumstances might not arise 
in which the employment of Turkish 
troops might be the least of many evils. 
But it would be a very great evil in itself. 
To get the Turks into Egypt would be 
easy enough, but to get them out would 
be very difficult indeed. They would take 
care not todo their work too quickly or 
too well. There would always be some 
danger from the disbanded army, against 
which they would have to take precautions 
equally indispensable and expensive. If 
it was proposed to replace them, they 
would ask how they could be replaced 
when an Egyptian army could not be 
trusted and no European Power would 
intervene except on paper. They would 
naturally ask that the province they were 
saving should pay them for their trouble, 
and they would get what they asked by 
the simple process of taking it. They 
would probably be too prudent to take 
more than they could take without coming 
to an open quarrel with the Powers that 
had invited them to come in ; but 
their plea that Egypt must pay for 
being saved would, if urged within 
decent limits, be so irresistible that they 
would easily take enough to disorganize 
Egyptian finance and arrest the progress 
which Egypt has recently made. That the 
Arabs would reflect that this was a most 
disappointing end of French and English 
protection, and that Mr. Gladstone's Go- 
vernment would give the most curious of 
whitewashings to the Turks by putting 
under their unspeakable pashas and gene- 
rals a province hitherto free from them, 
may perhaps be dismissed as mere matters 
of local or personal sentiment. As an alter- 
native process it has been suggested that 
Egypt should be proclaimed an indepen- 
dent country with the guarantee of Eng- 
land. There is no difference between this 
and the bolder plan of English occupation 
or annexation, except that it has the 
merit or demerit of a very thin veil of 
hypocrisy. Egypt is now dependent in 
three ways. It is under the suzerzinty of 
the Porte, it has its finances controlled by 
foreigners, and it is bound to administer 
justice to foreigners in a peculiar way, which 
foreigners find convenient to them. As 
regards foreigners, England must gua- 
rantee that independent Egypt should offer 
them all the advantages offered by depen- 
dent Egypt. She would have to take care 
that the new Egypt paid the debts of the 
old one. She would have to see that the 
proper taxes were properly collected, and 
that every possible check was applied to 
prevent corruption and negligence. She 
would have to ensure that the Interna- 
tional Tribunals gave no judgments that 
were not punctually carried out. In order 
to do all this she would have to make the 
independent Government do exactly what 
England thought right, and the indepen- 
dent Government could only be kept from 
going wrong by the constant display or the 
constant menace of English force. If 
Europe did not know previously, it has 
learnt from the recent history of Tunis, 
what is the inevitable end of this sort of 
mock independence ; and, if we are to do 
a strong thing, we may at least ask to be 
spared the humiliation of having to stoop 
to the subterfuges of M. St. Hilaire. As 
regards the Porte, it is supposed that we 
are to inform it that its suzerainty is at an 
end, with the sole justification that our 
Indian interests make us think this neces- 
sary. We presume that what was sauce 
for us would be source for our neighbours, 
and that there would be no objection to 
France informing the Porte that its 
Algerian interests required that the 
suzerainty of the Porte over Tripoli should 
be a thing of the past. Other nations 
would find that their interests required 
that they should have something else, and 
the great process of partitioning Turkey 
would be set on foot; and this time it 
would be England, of all nations, that 
would have had the honour of beginning 
it.—Saturday Review. 

The darkest cloud in the political hori- 
zon, the Spectator asserts, is the condition 
of Egypt. The military movement has 
been stopped for the moment, its pro- 
moters being alarmed at the outburst of 
Western feeling, but the general position 
has become rather worse than better. The 
National party in Egypt is savage with 
disappointment. All well-informed writers 
now admit, what we affirmed from the 
first, that the movement was not directed 
against the Khedive—who, indeed, as we 
believe, secretly favours it—but against 
“the control,”"—that is, against the at- 
tempt of England and France to govern 
Egypt and plunder her Treasury, without 
securing any of the great ends of govern- 
ment. The army, though no doubt acting 
under interested instigation, only expressed 
a feeling common to all men in Egypt, 
except the few local bondholders and the 
few hundreds of Europeans paid at extrava- 
gant rates to ‘‘ control" everything in the 
country in which the financiers of London 
and Paris are peculiarly interested. The 
Egyptians of the upper class, who are 
about to be organised as ‘‘ The Notables,” 
are enraged to see every profitable office 
filled by disagreeable strangers, who do 
not understand how severely their rigid 
system presses, who sympathise neither 
with good nor bad, but insist not only 
on having the pound of flesh, but insist on 
having it before sunset of settlement day, 
and who cannot be conciliated even by 
bribes. The soldiers are indignant at 
finding that while they have become of 
little account, they are no better paid than 
before, and quite as hardly treated; and 
the people, more especially the urban 
populace, are savage at the ascendancy of 
Infidels, who do not even profess to govern. 
The whole country is impatient of ‘‘ the 
control,” and another movement against 
it, whether led by the Army, or the Der- 
vishes, or the mob, or, as will probably 
happen, by the ‘‘ Notables,” who are the 
Khedive's nominees, is within a very short 
time a certainty. 

— m Áe M 


THE BOERS AND THE CONVENTION. 
The Times says :—A conditional ratifica- 
tion with the Boers will not be tolerated 
by Great Britain. One of the speeches 
with which the Triumvirate opened the. 
Volksraad spoke of trusting “ to the gene- 
rosity of the British nation” to make 
modifications in the Convention. That is, 
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indeed, the only attitude upon the part of 
the Boers which could hope to meet with 
any response in the form of concession :— 

If we omit or relax any provisions we shall 
do so of grace. For the burghers to tack on 
to their acceptance any conditions will be to 
rouse a spirit of impatience in England. The 
Convention represents the utmost limit of 
concession which, after patient deliberation, 
our. Commissioners thought fit to give and 
the Boer leaders expressed themselves satis- 
fied to receive. ‘To find that the conditions 
were not settled after all, that the whole affair 
must be reopened, and the wearisome nego- 
tiation begun over again, would be an in- 
tolerable mortification to crown an inglorious 
business. In default of Boer acquiescence in 
the terms of the Convention, a war to enforce 
the Convention would be entered into with an 
easy conscience. Our forbearance towards 
the Boers has reached its utmost bounds. 
But from the main principles of the Conven- 
tion, those which protect substantial British 
and native interests, and those which affirm 
— supremacy, there must be no drawing 

ack. 

The Spectator says :—If the Convention 
were rejected, the Queen’s authority would 
revive, and the only course would be to hold 
the country in her Majesty’s name, leaving it 
to the Boers to rebel, or if they became wiser, 
to call a new session, and confirm the action 
of their delegates. The 7,000 farmers who 
claim a territory as large as France, and 
deny all rights to its inhabitants, have an 
absurd amount of sympathy in England ; but 
it would vanish with the rejection ofan agree- 
ment which concedes to them everything for 
which they rose in arms, and grants them 
every right of self-government except that of 
re-establishing slavery. Tho matter is so 
difficult, that it must be left to the Executive 
Government, but most Englishmen feel that 
quite enough has been done in the way of 
concession. 

The Saturday Review says :—The account 
of the deliberations of the Transvaal Volks- 
raad is ominous of trouble. Even the most 
zealous party politicians in England would be 
startled by another step backwards. The 
Boers may probably assume that they are in 
any contingency secure against the renewal 
of the war. They perhaps overrate, not the 
tameness of the present Government, but the 
endurance of the English nation. Since the 
arrival of the recent news no Liberal writer 
_ ventured to recommend abject submis- 
sion. 

—_ Oo 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Lord Spencer, the Economist thinks, in 
his address to the Northamptonshire far- 
mers, took a sanguine view of the future 
of English agriculture. Lord Spencer's 
hopefulness is based partly upon what may 
be expected from the adoption of better 
agricultural methods :— 

He told the farmers, that like everybody 
else engaged in business, they must expect 
and prepare themselves to meet competition, 
and that they would not be able to compete 
successfully ‘‘ unless they had the best style 
of cultivation and did everything in the best 
way.” Lord Spencer acknowledges that the 
present law fails to attract to the soil the ca- 
pital which must be put into it before these 
and similar improvements can be effected. 
After dismissing protective duties upon corn 
and the exclusion of foreign cattle as imprac- 
ticable remedies, he went on to say that 
‘ what they did want was to give every pos- 
sible encouragement to tenant farmers to 
carry onto the last possible moment their 
work of improvement, and when they did im- 
prove their farms they should be liberally and 
justly repaid by their landlords.” And he 
intimated that Parliament would soon be 
called upon to legislate with this object. It 
is gratifying to hear from the lips of a Cabinet 
Minister, who is himself a large landowner, 
so clear a recognition both of the urgent need 
for a change in the law and of the true prin- 
ciple upon which the tenant’s demand for 
greater security rests. It is important that 
the English farmer’s claim to tenant-right, or 
compensation for improvements, should be 
put upon its proper footing, and the more so, 
as there are evidences, in the agitation which 
is at present going on, of a tendency to sup- 
port itby misleading analogies drawn from 
the very dissimilar agrarian system of Ireland. 
The claim of the outgoing tenant of a farm to 
compensation for the unexhausted value of 
his improvement differs only in the difficulty 
of ascertaining the precise sun due from the 
claim of a commercial tenant to have the 
trade fixtures which he has put up removed 
or taken at a valuation atthe expiration of 
his lease. From another point of view it may 
be compared toa retiring partner’s right to 
have an account taken of bis share in the 
assets of the concern. 
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BURGLARS AND FIREARMS. 


The Spectator suggests that if it were 
made part of the punishment for burglary 
that a man convicted of it should for a 
long course of years be obliged to report 
himself at fixed intervals to the police, 
and that his dwelling should be open to 
their visits without notice, this penalty 
alone might exert a deterrent effect of 
some force on the commission of the 
crime :— 

No doubt he would plead, and sometimes 
plead with justice, that his peculiar relations 
with the police made it difficult for him to get 
or keep employment. But then, the know- 
ledge of this difficulty would be a powerful 
dissuasive from the commission of a crime 
which would bring a man into these relations 
with the police. A man subjected to close 
police superveillance for simple burglary 
would not find it easy to add murder to a 
second burglary without being at once sus- 
— Of course, he would still be at 
iberty to commit murder on the occasion of 
his first burglary, but the inducement to this 
might be lessened by making the punishment 
for a burglary in which firearms had been 
carried even without being used very much 
more severe than the punishment for a 
burglary in which they had not been carried. 
Suppose, for example, that the men at whose 
hands the policeman at Kingston-hill met his 
death had known that if they were caught, 
and if revolvers were found upon them, or 
found under any circumstances which left 
no reasonable doubt that they had only been 
thrown away when capture was imminent, 
they would have been sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, they would probably have 
thought it better to have left their weapons 
athome. While it is desirable, no doubt, to 
put a stop to burglary in any form, it is es- 
pecially esirablo to puta stop to it in the. 
orm in which it is associated with murder. 
In order to do this, it is not enough to punish 
for the murder when committed. The pos- 
session of tho weapons which suggest and 
lead to murder must be visited with penalties 
so heavy as to make the risk of being found 
with them greater than any possible advan- 
tage that the possession of them can confer. 
If a long term of penal servitude for ‘‘ lurk- 
ing with intent and with firearms” were the 
penalcy, the advantage of carrying a revolver 
would be very much lessened. As a burglar 
is not likely to encumber himself with fires 
arms which he does not mean to use, there 
would be no ground for fear that we were 
punishing a light offence with undue severity. 
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BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 

The Statist thinks the trade of the coun- 
try has steadily improved during the year. 
In the earlier months there was some 
falling off, partly apparent because a com- 
parison was made with months in which 
there had been a great increase of busi- 
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ness a year ago; but partly also real, the 
severe weather of the early part of the 
year causing a great interruption of every 
description of business; but since April 
last, trade has steadily picked up, and 
every month has not only seen an improve- 
ment as compared with the same time last 
year, but an improvement upon the pre- 
ceding month :— 

The increase of business during September 
has in fact been ata greater rate than the 
fncrease of business during any preceding 
month,of the year. This last fact is espe- 
cially apparent from a consideration of the 
weekly traflic returns. The average weekly 
increase in September over the corresponding 
weeks of last year on the principal lines is 
about £46,000, or at the rate of £2,400,000 
per annum, which would be almost as great 
an increase as the remarkable increase of 
1880 over the previous year. The increase 
in the first half of the present year was only 
about half the rate of increase which is now 
going on. Other facts have also come to 
confirm this great and progressive improve- 
ment. During the month there has been a 
very sharp rise in pig-iron, partly occasioned 
by the agreement of the Glasgow and Mid- 
Alaiko ironmasters to reduce their out- 
put by 12% per cent. for six months; but 
eing also due in a very great measure to the 
general circumstances of the iron trade, in 
which there has been a steady increase of 
consumption for a long time past. Other 
metals have also advanced in price during the 
month, while the reports of different ‘‘ cor- 
ners”—from the great cotton ‘‘corner” in 
Liverpool, which has made so much noise, to 
“ corners” in jute, tea, and other articles 
which are also talked of—are all more or less 
significant of a great movement in business 
having set in. The harvest weather has also 
become more favourable, and it may be con- 
sidered that in reality the harvest of the 
resent year is at least an average one—much 
Pettor than could have been expected from 
some of the accounts which were current 
six weeks ago. In every way, then, the 
prospect of the moment scems to be very good 


or trade. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TUNIS EX- 
PEDITION. 


The Paris correspondent of the Standard 
says :—In Beaumarchais’ chef d'œuvre Don 
Basilio formulates a precept which has 
been very abundantly acted upon of late 
years—‘‘ Calomnies, calomnies; il en restera 
toujours quelque chose.” The lampoons of 
M. Rochefort and the more circumspect 
libels of other papers, have shown once 
more that if unscrupulous opponents only 
fling plenty of mud, some of it will stick. 
There is a general outcry for an inquiry 
into the circumstances attendant upon the 
birth and parentage of the Tunisian Ex- 
pedition, with a view to ascertain what 
foundation there may be for the pre- 
posterous charges brought against some of 
the leading men of France that they got up 
the expedition to Tunis simply to realise a 
handsome profit on the Bourse by a trans- 
action in Tunisian Bonds. As the whole 
case will be made the subject of a search- 
ing investigation in a criminal prosecution 
about to be instituted before the Paris 
Court of Assize, by M. Roustan against M. 
Rochefort, it is only right to state how the 
case stands :— 

A formal, distinct, explicit accusation has 
been brought inst M. Gambetta and M. 
Challemel-Lacour, that they conspired with 
M. Roustan to get up a Tunisian Expedition, 
that they began by writing down the Tuni- 
sian Stock in order to buy it up at discount, 
well knowing that the Tunisian Expedition 
and the Treaty of Kassar Said would make 
France responsible for the Tunisian debt, and 
bring up the bonds to a premium, which would 
enable all who purchased the bonds when they 
were at their lowest to realise an enormous 
profit. The Radical papers, the /ntransigeant 
the Lanterne, and the Petit Parisien, asserted, 
in support of their—as I firmly believe— 
calumnious allegation, first, that the Bey of 
Tunis was anxious to conclude a treaty with 
France before the Kroumir Expedition ; 
secondly, that the President of the Republic, 
M. Grévy, had telegraphed to the Bey to send 
Plenipotentiaries to Paris in order to nego- 
tiate a treaty ; thirdly, that despatch had 
been suppressed by politicians who were de- 
termined on bringing about a war in order to 
facilitate their stock-jobbing transactions ; 
fourthly, that M. Roustan had acted in the 
matter not as a French diplomatic agent, but 
as a financial broker; fifthly, that certain 
well-known politicians had taken a leading 
share in these unsavoury machinations ; and, 
sixthly, that the Tunis business was a repeti- 
tion of the miserable Jecker Bond job, which 
was one of the causes of the French Expedi- 
tion to Mexico. Other papers, among them 
the Clairon, which, if their allegations are as 
false as it is to be hoped they are, ought to 
be prosecuted as well as the /ntransigeant, 
were even more precise in their imputations. 
The Clairon said that a syndicate had been 
formed which, having before the war bought 
up Tunisian Bonds at 225 francs, had sold 
them after the treaty of Kassar Said at 475 
francs. It added :— 

‘© We are in a position to specify the excellent 
patriots who got up this coup de Bourse. It is 
not known how it happened that ces Messieurs 
acquired the knowledge before the war that that 
war would end in a treaty placing Tunisian 
finances under the guarantee of France. The fact 
is that they all simultancously—a mere chance of 
course—conceived the happy thought of quietly 
buying up all the Tunisian Bonds they could lay 
their hands on as soon as the treaty was concluded. 
The bonds they held, being guaranteed by France, 
naturally rose in price, and they patriotically 
pocketed the difference. In this coup de Bourse 
the following persons participated :—1. A well- 
known ex-Deputy; 2. A financier who dabbles in 
matters industrial + 3. A financier whose surname 
might be a Christian name; 4. A baron without a 
De before his title; 5. The director of a well- 
known Paris paper; 6. millionaire who 
directs an Opportunist paper; 7. A millionaire 
whose money has won him his seat; 8. The 
director of a credit institution ; 9. An advertising 
agent who has intimate business relations with the 
director aforesaid.” 

These accusations may be, I believe aro, 
all unfounded ; they certainly are so, as I 
shall presently show, in so far as the persons 
attacked are accused of getting up the war ; 
but they are precise, and their incessant 
repetition has unquestionably created a great 
sensation amongst the public at large, and 
that sensation is such that a thorough and 
searching investigation has become inevitable. 

As to the se io of the war, the causes are 
thoroughly well known in diplomatic circles. 
In 1878, at Berlin, when M. Vaddington re- 
ceived from Lord Salisbury the assurance that 
the British Government would not object to 
the French taking Tunis, had the operation 
been then effected it would have taken place 
without rousing any of the opposition which 
it excited last spring, and especially in Eng- 
land. Italy was aware of what had taken 
place in Berlin, and showed great objection 
to it, and what induced France to select that 
particular time was the fact that Italy, boing 
paralysed by her financial condition, which 
made her, in a great measure, dependent on 
France for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the opportunity was regarded here as 
a favourable one. The French Government 
could not but bo aware that Italy had shown 
a nasty feeling on the subject, and as they 
had the assurance that England and Germany 
would not object, they thought it right to act 
while Ttaly’s hands were tied. This is the 
absolute truth of the matter, and it entirely 
and satisfactorily disposes of the libel- 
lous imputation ‘that the Expedition was 
got up for tho sake of an operation at 
the Bourse in Tunisian Bonds. That 
the suddenness of the action of the 
French Government should have taken 
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the English public by surprise is intelligible 
enough, but the fault unquestionably rested 
with the English Foreign Office. Until 
February or March last what took place be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington at 
Berlin had not become known, and, if I am 
not mistaken, the late Government and even 
the present Government were so reticent in 
the matter that the British Agent at Tunis 
himself was not made aware of the possible 
contingency of the French occupation. 

There remains to be dealt with the story of 
politicians and financiers having made use of 
their knowledge to make money out of it. 
Perhaps they were wrong to do so, but it has 
been very much the fashion in this country 
since the days of Talleyrand. When that 
man was asked how it was he: had accumu- 
lated such a large fortune, he said, with that 
charming frankness that was one of the lead- 
ing features of his character when not acting 
as a negotiator, ‘‘ Why, as I was pretty well 
aware of what would send down the funds 
and what would send them up, I bought and 
sold accordingly—voild tout !” That sundry 
politicians and. financiers may have taken 
advantage of their knowledge is likely 
enough, but that the Tunisian Expedition was 
got up for the purpose it is evident from the 
above narrative, as to the authenticity of 
which I can vouch, that it is a very silly fa- 
brication. I may add that I have reason to 
believe that M. Gambetta himself was quite 
as much in the dark as to the real state of 
the Tunis matter a twelve month ago as the 
great bulk of the public, and even if he had 
not been he is far too shrewd a man to com- 
promise his position by stock-jobbing that 
must sooner or later come out and materially 
damage his position and his prestige, 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE, M.P., AND THE 
FRENCH TREATY. 


The following letter has been addressed to 
Sir Charles Dilke by Mr. J. M. Hyde, one of 
the right hon. gentleman’s constituents :— 

77, Cambridge-gardens, Kensington, W. 

Sir, —As an elector resident in the borough 
of Chelsea, I beg respectfully to address you, 
first, as a member of Parliament for Chelsea, 
and secondly, as a member of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government and of the Royal Commission on 
the French treaty. I do this in consequence 
of the public invitation recently given, that 
‘“any communication from persons interested 
in trade between the two countries should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Royal 
Commission.” 

I desire, Sir, to urge upon your attention 
the important fact, that the great unfairness 
of the existing treaty as arranged by Mr. 
Cobden, and to which the people of England 
have quietly submitted, has at length become 
so clearly apparent to English producers as 
to compel popular action. 

France has enjoyed for so many years free 
access to British markets, and has been un- 
wisely and most unjustly permitted by the 
statesmen of England to impose excessive 
and prohibitory duties upon British produc- 
tions, under the Cobden treaty, without a 
protest, as to have suggested additional and 
still higher imposts, as shown by the printed 
documents recently translated into English. 
This unfair treatment and want of legislative 
attention to the producing interests of our 
couutry is awakening a powerful feeling in 
favour of a fair, just, and equal treaty 
arrangement. 

As one of your constituents, I most earnestly 
beg, and very respectfully submit, that the 
commercial interests of England should be 
no longer sacrificed to France, and that the 
trade between the two countries should be 
placed on equal and just terms. 

It cannot fail to be known to you that the 
manufacturers in both countries are now 
placed, as regards material and machinery, 
upon a strict equality ; and in regard to the 
wage-earning power and labour-cost of pro- 
duction, the advantages are clearly on tho 
side of France. It becomes, therefore, ab- 
solutely imperative to insist upon an equalisa- 
tion of duties, to admit of fair and honourable 
competition between the producing classes of 
both countries. 

I desire further to make known to you that 
the daily increasing organisations in the 
direction of fair trade, as opposed to the one- 
sided arrangement hitherto submitted to, 
is actually more supported by professed 
Liberals than by their political adversaries ; 
the movement is strictly and honestly national. 
The Royal Commissioners, in the exercise of 
the powers conferred upon them, can hardly 
agree to unfairly force the labour of their 
countrymen into continual strife against the 
hostile tariffs of France. 

Permit me, therefore, to respectfully suggest 
that no treaty arrangement should be sanc- 
tioned that does not place the producers of 
both contracting countries upon just and 
equal terms, and thatin any case England 
should be left freo to deal with her own 
colonies in any way that may be considered 
best to serve the material interests of the 
Empire.—I am, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, J. M. Hype. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P. 


—— 


THE DRAMA. 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

In the absence of Mr. James, but with Mr. 
Thorne still at his post, the Vaudeville 
Theatre re-opened on Saturday night with a 
new piece by the author who lately amused 
London playgoers by the boisterous humour 
of his Crutch and Toothpick, and is now 
interesting them by the sensational story of 
his Lights o’ London. Mr. G. R. Sims has, so 
far, been remarkably successful in his stage 
work, and if the vigorous applause which 
greeted The Half- Way House may be trusted, 
his success has not yet deserted him. It is, 
nevertheless, difficult to trace in Mr. Sims’s 
new play any humour but that of the mere 
jeu de mot whereby laughter is secured; it 
would, we fear, be difficult to discover any 

hase of the plot calculated to arouse serious 
interest. Like Our Boys, the famous success 
with which the name of the Vaudeville is 
chiefly associated, The Half- Way House intro- 
duces to our notice a couple of fathers, the 
one a country gentleman, and the other a 
London tradesman, with their respective 
children. John Hope, a West-ond florist, 
has brought his daughter Ivy down to a 
country inn, the Half-way House, the host of 
which, Mr. Beck, is an impecunious friend of 
his, and is uolucky enough to have a broker's 
man in possession of his premises. Tho 
squire of the village, Mr. Hesseltine, 

rosses for his arrears of rent, and 

eck persuades his friend Hopo to 
plead with his landlord for time and for 
permission to turn out the ‘‘ man in posses- 
sion.” Without the knowledge either of 
John Hope or of Squire Hasseltine, the son 
of the latter has made Ivy’s acquaintance at 
her father’s shop in town, and_has promised 
to make her his wife. Young Philip Hessel- 
tine has another difficult matter to settle be- 
fore he can set about gaining his father’s con- 
sent to his proposed mésaliiance. He has just 


| gontrived the escape of his mother from a. 


lunatic asylum, whither she has been confined 
after her recovery, at the instigation of the 
Squire’s sister, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy. Philip 


| nsturally desires to reinstate his unhappy 


mother in the place from which she has been 


| @usted by her sister-in-law. As his weak, 


leasure-loving father will not believe that 
his wife is sane, and that her letters are 
suppressed by Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, Philip has 
taken his mother out of the asylum, and 
brought her as far as the Half-way House on 
her way home. A misunderstanding on the 
part of Obadiah Dell, the broker’s man, 
causes a good deal of rather meaningless: 
confusion, the result of which is that Philip 


induces Ivy to conceal his mother in her room- 


åt the inn until a more favourable opportuni 
occurs for carrying out his plan. 
be very interested in this poor illused lady, 


‘whose concealment 
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is effected amidst 
such roars of laughter; but in the 
further development of the plot during the 
second act her presence plays an important 
art. For the sake of keeping her secret Ivy 
Hopo cnmpromises her own reputation Ín the 
father, allowing it to be under- 
is she whom Philip has 
visited late at night at the Half- 
way House. The complication, how- 
ever, is clumsily managed, and it is 
immediately unravelled at the commence- 
ment of the third and last act. Moreover, 
little seems practically to come of it beyond 
what must ee occurred whenever the tin- 
suitable engagement between the young 
people was announced. The sturdy ol 
tradesman is vety angry with his daughter 
for having kept her secret from him, and is 
furious with Hesseltine pére for abjectin to 
the match. The hiding-place of Mrs. Hes- 
seltine is, itis true, kept secret; but this is 
not felt tobe of any vital consequence, inas- 
much as her sanity must be capable of proof, 
and her husband, unless he be a cruel villain, 
cannot turn her from his door. The odd 
thing about Squire Hesseltine is that he is 
clearly not meant for a scoundrel, though he 
must have connived at his sister’s heartless 
treatment of his wife. What manner of man 
he is intended to represent it is indeed not 
easy to determine from the speeches placed 
in his mouth; nor does his representative, 
Mr. Farren, throw much light upon the 
puzzle. As a country gentleman he is pre- 
sumably prejudiced in favour of birth and 
breeding—indeed, he says as much when he 
is told that his son means to marry a shop- 
keeper’s pretty daughter. Yet, on the smallest 
provocation, he has become quite familiar 
with the shopkeeper himself, has asked him 
up to the Hall, and has made him his equal. 
A vain man of proud bearing, he is, never- 
theless, prepared to hold his ancestors up to 
ridicule in conversation with his inferiors. 
One knows not what to make of him, except 
that he is the medium or the butt for the 
telling quips and cranks of dialogue which 
Mr. Sims distributes so impartially amongst 
his characters. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, again, 
whose villanous designs have in the end to 
be defeated by her nephew, is ready in the 
midst of her crimes to forget that she is a 
lady scheming for a cruel end, and to bandy 

reposterous repartee with her enemies. Mrs. 

Janninge makes something more natural of 
her rôle than Mr. Farran succeeds in making 
of his ; but she is hardly able to impart to it 
any such grave meaning as it certainly ought 
to possess. The flippancy with which Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s offence is treated is, in fact, 
quite startling. The only punishment meted 
out to her for her attempt to confine a sane 
woman in a madhouse consists of the laugh 
raised against her when John Hope alludes to 
her as ‘‘ the old ironclad,” and when, in the 
last line of the play, she is offered a Brad- 
shaw and recommended to look in it for a 
train to take her home. Although Miss Alma 
Murray acts very charmingly as Ivy Hope, 
and Mr. Grahame makes a manly young 
fellow, the lovers are not remarkably interest- 
ing specimens of their kind ; and another 
youthful ri rag consisting of a bashful, 
stuttering sailor and a forward Irish girl, 
seem wholly superfluous. The best and most 
consistent characters of the play are those en- 
trusted to Mr. Thorne and Mr. Lestocq. John 
Hope is an honest, straightforward old fellow, 
with a soft heart and a strong will. If every 
one around him were not so eager to left off 
conversational crackers, his dry, common- 
sense humour would be highly effective ; and 
as it is, Mr. Thorne’s quiet manner enables 
him to make the worthy tradesman’s shrewd 
remarks extremely amusing. Only for ashort 
time, in the second act, did The Haif- Way 
House show the slightest symptom of drag- 
ging, and the loud applause which the author 
had to acknowledge may, perhaps, signify a 
popular success much more lasting than any 
which the Vaudeville Theatre has of late 
achivved.— Observer. 
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Postponements or alterations have been 
found necessary in the case of the autumn 
arrangements made at the Royalty Theatre, 
the Opera Comique, the Savoy, and the Royal 
Comedy. 

The Mascotte, which was to have been pro- 
duced ate the Royalty this week, has been 
found by Mr. Henderson to be on too large a 
scale for so small a stage. He has accordingly 
decided to present it at his new theatre in 
Panton-street, the Royal Comedy, on its 
opening night, the 15th inst. 

In the meanwhile, the Royalty will open 
next Saturday with Out of the Hunt, the 
farcical comedy, from the French, which was 
originally to have constituted the programme 
of the new theatre. The cast for Out of the 
Hunt now includes Miss Lydia Cowell, as 
well as Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Arditi, Mr. 
J. G. Taylor, and Mr. Anson. 

Mr. Howard Paul will not return to his 
post as manager of the Alhambra. 

Mr. F. H. Macklin’s next series of revivals 
at the Crystal Palace, commencing on the 
{6th inst., includes Milky White, Still Waters, 
The Belle's Stratagem, and The Palace of 
Truth. 

The Era says :—Our lively Gallic neigh- 
bours like to be first in the field with theatri- 
cal intelligence. We do not impute this to 
them as a crime ; for whenever so interesting 
an event as a marriage is on the lapis we 
ourselves always hasten to give it the publi- 
city of our columns. The line, however, 
should be drawn somewhere. Several of our 
confrères on the other side of the silver 
streak have been writing at length of the 
forthcoming marriage of the celebrated trage- 
dian Signor Rossi with a wealthy and beauti- 
ful American. Behind the footlights the 
eminent actor will continue his deeds of 
murder, or other exigencies of his different 
rôles ; but we are fully authorised to state 
that he has no intention whatever of adding 
to the list that of bigamy in private life. His 
wife, the grandmother of a child of three 
years of age, is at the present time in good 
health in Florence. 

An adjudication of bankruptcy has been 
made against Mr. William Holland, who is 
the well-known public caterer, and is de- 
scribed in the proceedings as of the North 
Woolwich Gardens, Licensed Victualler. 
The liabilities are estimated at £10,000, with 
assets of uncertain value. 
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MUSIC. 
LYCEUM ITALIAN OPERA. 


The autumnal opera season at the Lyceum 
Theatre commerced on Saturday night under 
favourable auspices. The house was crowded. 
The performance of Dinorah was in almost all 
respects equal and in some respects hetter 
than those which are to be heard at our 
Italian Opera houses during the season of 
high prices. The house has undergone many, 
architectural improvements, and has not only, 
been tastefully decorated, but oxtensively. 
enlarged. Signor Li Calsi, the conductor of. 
the Lyceum Italian Opera, has gathered round. 
him a large and excellent body of orchestral, 
players, headed by Mr. J. T.Carrodus, leader 
of the Royal Italian Opera, whose name is in 
itself a tower of strength, and witk him are 
associated Mr. Brousil (violoncello), Mr. 
Keppel (flute), and many other distinguished 
artists too numerous to mention. The cho- 
risters appear to have been selected exclu- 
sively from the excellent choir of the Royal | 
Italian Opera, carefully trained by Josiah 
Pittman, who also renders valuable service 
as organist. The stage manager, Mr. 
Parry, of Her Majesty's Opera, has a 
difficult task to discharge in the preparation : 
of a large number of operas on a:stage and in’: 
a theatre which have for a long time been 
denuded of operatic accessories ; but-he-last-: 
night showed himself capable of surmounting: 
perilous obstacles, and’ Dinorah, with its úne 
expectedly well-managed :torrent’of real water 
at the end of the second act; was placed on 
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‘the stage, with an attentidn ‘to detail ‘ands 


general excellence of mse en scene which 
augured well for the future ‘prod of the 
season. Respecting the merits of Méyérbeer’s 
Dinorah nothin rennin to be'said. Written 
avowedly as a reply to the carping critics who 
averred that the composer was ‘unable to 
achieve success in any but ‘‘grand” opera, 
with spectacular effects, processions, and 
ballets, it holds its place as one of the most 
delightful of all pastoral operas in the lyric 
repertory. The heroine on Saturday night 
found an accomplished and sympathetic re- 
presentative in Mlle. Marimon, who was re- 
ceived with the warmth of welcome due to 
her great merits as a light soprano of the 
very highest rank. Once more she elicited 
enthusiastic applause, recalls, and an encore 
for the Shadow Song ‘‘ Ombra leggiera,” ‘which 
she sang with faultless accu! of execution 
and intonation, combined with ‘piquant and 
graceful action. In the opening scene of Act 1 
she was apparently nervous, but soon recovered 
possession of her powers, and sang her part 
of the Bell Trio delightfully. From this 
oint to the end of the opera she maintained 
her high reputation, and was rewarded with 
fréquent and well-merited applause. Mile. 
Le Brun, as the goatherd, made a successe 
ful début. Her voice is rather of the ‘mezzo- 
soprano than the contralto quality. She sin 
and acts well, and the popular ‘‘ Fanciulle 
che il core” was heartily and deservedly ap- 
plauded. Signor Frapolli’s able singing ‘and 
acting as Corentino lent spectal importance 
to a thankless réle, and the minor characters 
were well filled by Mile. Vilnotte, M. Gonnet, 
and Signor Tesseman. In the important róle 
of Hoel Signor Padila made his first appear- 
ance in this country. He had a high reputa- 
tion on the Continent, and Saturday night his 
success surpassed all expectation. He hasa 
rich and resonant barytone voice, and sings 
in finished style. With the single exception 
of M. Lassalle we do not know of any bary- 
tone on the modern operatic stage capable of 
singing more delightfully the romance (in 
Act 3) “Sei Vendicata assai.” Signor 
Padilla had apparently reserved his po 

for this, and his splendid singing ene 
thusiastic applause, and demands for a repe» 
tition of the last verse. This can 
hardly fail to prove a valuable\pddition to the 
strength of the company. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of Music atthe 
University of Edinburgh, to be Composer to 
her Majesty in Scotland.” 

Mr. Richard Blagrove met With a lamen- 
table accident on Saturday. He wae riding in 
a hansom cab in the Strand, when thé k 
came in collision with another cab p ing 
in an opposite direction. Mr. Blagrove was 
thrown against the window, and, the ©&> 
being dashed backward a second time by tre 
force of the collision, Mr, Blagrove’s kul 
was so severely cut that one of the arteries > 
was severed. He was taken to Charing- 
cross Hospital. The sad accident will be the 
cause of profound regret to a large circle,. 
Mr. ee being so well known and highly ` 
esteemed as an eminent performer on the 
concertina, the viola, etc. As a member of 
the operatic and other orchestras he has been. 
constantly before the public as a musician 
for thirty years past. 

Mr. A. Gwylym Crowe, who has so súc- 
cessfully conducted the Promenade Concerts: 
at Covent-garden Theatre, will retain pos- 
session during the Christmas season, and 
will produce a Pantomime which will pio: 
bably be written by Mr. Frank Green. ©: 
stage direction will be intrusted to Mr. 
Richard Mansell. 

Madame Marie Roze has been spending 
six weeks on the Continent, but has now 
returned to London te take possession of her 
new residence, Hawthorn Lodge, Finchley. 

‘‘The Cuckoo Polka” {just published), 
composed by Ernesto, reminds ug of a dis- 
cussion that arose some time ago as to the 
exact sounds of the cuckoo'’s notés. Mr. 
Browning, the poet, has given a very positive 
opinion about Ít, and if he is correct then the 
composer of this polka must,be wrong in the 
notes he has assigned to the bird. Some say 
the cuckoo sfngsa ‘‘ minor third,” some a 
‘‘ major third.” We have listened to it many 
times, and generally we have heard, not a 
pet minor third, but a slightly flat third. 

the famous cuckoo solo of Vivaldi, for the 
violin, the pics third is employed, ending 
always on the keynote.—Era. 


VANITY FAIRINGS. 
THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

Henry Fitzalan-Howard, fifteenth Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl of Arundel, Surrey, and Nor- 
folk, Baron Fitzalan, Clun, Oswaldestrie and 
Maltravers, Premier Duke, Hereditary Ear! 
Marshal and Chief Butler of ry. eae stands 
next to the Blood Royal in dignity, The 
splendid name and traditions of his house are 
found on every pase of English history for 
nigh six hundred years, and he who now 
bears them is a most admirably well-regulated 
and worthy young man, who may one day 
play a personal part in the destinies of his 
country other than that of bearing the wand 
of his inherited office. He fs not a genius, 
and will never be a leader of men; but he is 
thoroughly honest and good, generous to the 
poor, and a devout Roman Catholic, known 
to his co-religionists as ‘‘ our little Duke.” 
Though naturally indolent, he conscientiously 
works several hours every day in answering 
letters of business and the charitable appeals ` 
to which he is condemned as one of the 
richest men in the country. Withal he takes 
up both tin political and religious matters 
strong and decided views of his own, to 
which he adheres with much tenacity; and 
being essentially conservative in his notions, 
he even seemed to disapprove the disesta- 
blishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland, 
and to doubt whether any good could come 
out of a measure apparently tending. tp 
strengthen the Liberal party ás much as 
emancipate the Roman Gathones. He is, of 
course, much courted and inflaeticed by his 
priests, yet it was in dirèct oppgsttion to, the 
wishes of the chiefs of the Roman Catholic 

arty (who would have’ preferred to 

oney spent in other ways) that he bu! 

plendid church at Arundel, which ov 
is adjacent castle, as a monument to t 
i memory, of his father and ‘a record of his 
fe seh oe nohtian fOr BODAS ja 

unting, but cares nothin shooting ; yo 
he is er a happy and cheerful d c ftion, 
and free from affectation. He'ts'also a good 
steady officer of volunteers, and much Mked 

y all who know him. Withal he ‘fs nót yet 

ur-and-thirty, be rte tnarfied ‘nearly 
four yéars to the daughtér of Lord’ Dérrington, 
and he has one son, 


| The Green. Ribaad),of..the Thistle, vacant 
by the death of Lord Airlie, will probably, be 
conferred on the Duke of Roxburghe. The 
Premier has now a knighthood of.each of the., 
three great national orders at his di BS. 
| well as the Lord-Lieutenancy of, three coun-. 
ies, those. of. Rutland,. Hereford, and. Rosa... 
ord. Airlie erg: been a Representative, 
Peer.of Scotland, bis demise will necessitate, 
an election for that honours: The: name of: 
Lord Northbrook has, I hear, hean for. some.: 
time suggested as likely to’ be'selected in case; 
of a vacancy. woliduel biyow dyowa 
_ I bear from Paris that M. Worth, the great 
dressmaker, highly approves. -of . the new 
fashion of. wearing Brish wool fabrios, be- 
causo he finds that these, fabrics. lend, theme 
selves so readily ta the triumph of his: art.. 
He only wonders, I am told, that they have 
been so much neg of late, and.p og 
marvellous results. with. them: i He- is new, 
making Britishewool dresnes for. four,.of our). 
smartish.. English ladies, cope of. whom: ia. 
naturall y Bective, yausini wwe lo uoi 
_ Tho German pastor; Stosker, who, bas taken: 
bo prominent apart in the anti-Semitic moves, 
ment _in Germany, very.nearly succeeded in. 
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THE BOERS AND THE CONVENTION. 


It is easy to conjecture what the course 
of discussion in the Volksraad has been. 
The more astute no doubt urged that the 
whole thing was a game of make-believe. 
The British Government, these men would 
say, had to satisfy the opinion of the more 
sensitive section of its public by insisting 
that certain things should be conceded on 
paper. But those ornamental provisions 
would either be formally modified by the 
British Government or would in practice 
be waivqd, especially if the Volksraad put 
a vigorous protest on record. The debt 
would be substantially remitted, and the 
honest Burgher would be free to treat the 
natives as his interest and his reading of 
the Old Testament suggested. But there 
was another Party in the Convention—the 
Party of Independence pure and simple— 
which would argue that even on paper 
nothing derogatory to the South African 
idea ought to be admitted. Honesty, they 
urged, no doubt, was in this case quite 
as good a policy as dishonesty. It was 
as safe to denounce the contract as 
to enter into it without any intention 
of carrying it out. The demands of the 
British had been whittled down from point 
to point simply because the Boers had 
shown an unyielding front. A Ministry 
might succeed to office in England which 
would insist on the letter of the covenant. 
But the present Ministry was open to the 
conviction of menace, and would abate any 
offensive demand that stood in the way of 
peace. To most Englishmen the terms of 
the Convention, when they were an- 
nounced, seemed something more than a 
completion of the surrender which the 
Preliminary Agreement portended. Lord 
Kimberley had an idea of retaining cer- 
tain districts under British rule; but—as 
we now know, because the Boer leaders 
declared that their people would in no 
wise assent to this—the Commission did 
not insist on the point. No provision was 
made for loyalists, save the right to com- 
pensation for direct material injuries, nar- 
rowly defined, done “to them during the 
war. There was, in fact, an abandonment 
of all the points insistance on which 
would have gratified what Ministers would, 
we suppose, call vulgar notions of na- 
tional honour. What, then, has offended 
the Boers ? The telegrams do not tell us 
definitely. But the expressions of Boer 
feeling during the electoral period leave 
little room for mere conjecture. The 
« people” object, in the first place, to the 
claim which the Convention recognises for 
debt and compensation to loyalists, and 
next to the guarantees it provides for, we 
will not say, the just treatment of the 
natives, but for securing the natives from 
gross oppression and misrule. As to our 
claim for debt, no fair-minded person can 
dispute that it is just. The first charge is 
for the balance of debts contracted by the 
Transvaal Government before the annexa- 
tion took place. The next is for the ex- 
penditure, lawfully incurred, of the Pro- 
vince sinceannexation. This the ‘‘ people” 
promised to assume in the declarations of 
their mass meetings, and in those procla- 
mations of the Triumvirate which won 
them, as they gratefully say, the sympathy 
of the nations of Europe and America. As 
to compensation to persons injured by the 
Boers who were in arms against us, it is 
limited, as we have hinted, to the cases of 
direct losses by commandecring, seizure, 
confiscation, destruction of property 
or damage done to it, and of pro- 
perty abandoned owing to threats of 
violence by persons in arms. These losses 
are now being assessed in the most strictly 
judicial way by a Sub-Commission. Of 
the justice of these claims there can be, as 
we have said, no reasonable question. The 
objection to them—and it isa grave one— 
ig, that, taken together, they represent a 
liability which it is absolute ruin to the 
Transvaal State to incur. The debt alone 
js nearly half a million. The terms of 

ayment to be sure are indulgent enough. 
he Government has the privilege of 
paying the compensation to the injured 
persons and adding the sum to the claim 
for debt. Now, it is probable—and the 
Triumvirs know this better than any one 
else—that to exact taxes for even the 
necessary current expenses of Government 
will lead to a renewal of the anarchy from 
which our ill-timed intervention rescued 
the State. To provide in addition for the 
debt will make ruin certain. There 
was, indeed, a door of escape. The 
natives might be made to pay. They 
paid us a hut tax—why should they not 
pay hut tax to the Boers? Simply, it 

ems, because they do not think they 
will secure protection by doing so. No 
doubt the militant Burghers, with the 
gunpowder and cartridges of home-make, 
and the two guns which (the Inaugural 
Address tells us) Citizen Ras has succeeded 
in making, might compel them to pay. 
But here the Convention steps in. The 
natives are to have locations of their own, 
and our Resident is one of the three 
members of the Commission charged with 
the duty of seeing that these locations are 
respected. The Suzerain, too, has a right 
of veto on any legislation specially affect- 
ing natives, and has the absolute power of 
deciding whether or not the Transvaal is 
encroaching on its native neighbours, and, 
of course, the right of preventing such en- 
croachments. Now, it is pretty clear that 
the more hot-headed Boers will not be 
content to wait to see whether or not 
the Convention will be enforced 
as cases arise. If the Queen of England 
chooses to call herself Suzerain, let her, 
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say they, take the title, but she must not 
let her Suzerainty be felt, even on paper. 
The worst of the matter is that in the 
assurances given by Sir Evelyn Wood 
when he was still coaxing the leaders into 
the Preliminaries of Agreement much is to 
be found to justify the Boer view. Suze- 
rainty was defined, clearly, if not very 
elegantly, as meaning that ‘‘ the country 
has entire self-government as regards its 
own interior affairs.” And when telegrams 
from the Colonial Office disquieted the 
leaders, Sir Evelyn Wood finally assured 
them (and at their request recorded the 
assurance) that though ‘‘ the English Go- 
vernment must bear in mind the views of 
many of its supporters, that precautions 
should be taken in the matter of appren- 
ticing natives,” yet ‘‘he himself had no 
doubt that when the Boers got self-govern- 
ment they would govern the people in the 
country.” —Standard, 


———_—.jq>.__—__—_—_ 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

A hitch has occurred in the resumed 
negotiations at Paris which were to have 
settled the terms of an Anglo-French 
Commercial Treaty. The British agents 
are on their way home to consult the 
Government, and further proceedings in 
the ticklish matter are adjourned until the 
24th instant. There can be only one rea- 
son, or set of reasons, for so abrupt a 
break :— 

The two parties, brought face to face, have 
arrived at a point where they stand on op- 
posing lines. The disagreement ranges over 
all the main subjects dealt with by the tariff ; 
and, while some still speak hopefully of a 
possible accommodation, others maintain that 
the divergences are radical and irreconcila- 
ble. M. Tirard is said to plead protectionist 
promises, and we know how strong the 
“* fair traders ” of France are in and out 
of the Chamber. Sir Charles Dilke, it 
is asserted, and we can well believe 
the statement, will not yield where injury 
would be done to British interests, which 
it is once more the fashion to uphold. 
Now, it is possible that in three weeks the 
two Governments may devise a ‘' modus 
vivendi,” to use a phrase rendered famous by 
Lord Hartington last spring; but how that 
end can be attained is not easily conceived. 
The British Government have shown that they 
are anxious to sign a treaty, yet, looking to 
the survival of Gallic resolution not to give 
way, the desired result can only be reached 
by British concessions. Perhaps a new French 
Cabinet might display a less rigid opposition 
to a reasonable arrangement. The Chambers, 
however, will not meet until the twenty-eighth, 
four days after the time fixed for the resump- 
tion of negotiations; and consequently the 
commercial world will have to await the Min- 
isterial modification before any further step 
can be taken. Fortunately, the existing 
Treaty is prolonged for three months from the 
8th of November, so that there is abundant 
time in which to agree, disagree, or invent a 
compromise certain to be unsatisfactory. The 
truth is, democracies are protectionist, and it 
will be a miracle should the French demo- 
cracy emancipate itself from the delusion.— 
Daily Telegraph. 
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THE FRENCH TREATY NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. 

Telegraphing on Sunday night the Paris 
correspondent of the Times says :— 

The resolutions of the English Commission- 

ers have been confirmed. The conferences 
of the Anglo-French Commission have come 
toa close for the present. Yesterday no 
meéting was held, and last night Sir Charles 
Dilke left Paris for his chateau in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toulon. Mr. Crowe also started 
last night to return ¢o his post at Berlin ; Mr. 
Kennedy leaves to-morrow for the Hague to 
take part during the interval in the Interna- 
tional Conference on the North Sea Fisheries. 
The secretaries, Mr. Austin Lee and Mr. 
Bateman, also leave to-morrow, returning to 
London ; and Sir Rivers Wilson goes back 
to England on Wednesday. For the present, 
therefore, there can be no meeting in London. 
The English Commissioners have decided on 
the 24th inst. as the date of reassembling, 
but this is, of course, subject to the prefer- 
ences of the English Government, which may 
think some other date more desirable. Thus, of 
the negotiations which have been begun—viz., 
with Italy, Switzerland, England, and Belgium, 
those with three of the parties are suspended. 
The Italian Commissioners have returned to 
Rome to lay before thier Government the 
proposals of the French Government on 
wines, woollens, and cattle; the Swiss 
negotiators have not yet solved the difficulty 
of woollens; the English negotiators have 
not managed to settle the question of cottons 
and did not get the length of woollens. The 
only negotiations consequently now proceed- 
ing are those with Belgium, which were 
opened on Friday. To two nations, England 
and Switzerland, the three months’ prolonga- 
tion has been granted. To Italy and Belgium 
it has not yet been accorded, and the fact that 
ithas not yet been granted to Italy seems to 
indicate that the difficulties in the case of 
that country are still considerable. The 
France, which has been one of the leading 
champions in the cause of free trade through- 
out the present campaign, while boldly de- 
fending the rights of the people to cheap 
necessaries of life, fears that the future 
Cabinet will not essentially differ as regards 
free trade from its predecessor. The question 
is not a popular one. The nation, like its 
representative’, is fonder of purely 
political questions, and if it is ex- 
poos that a paladin of mercantile 
iberty, a Cobden or a Peel, will arise and 
vigorously take up the question, this is a fond 
illusion which is likely to be dispelled. The 
Government has fallen into a trap of the pro- 
tectionists in adopting the conversion to 
specific duties. Ministers do not listen to the 
consumers, who are legion, but to the pro- 
ducers, who are a small minority. These re- 
marks of the France are worth reflection. It 
is undoubtedly true that the general French 
public does not manifest any enthusiasm for 
free trade, and with regard to the prospects 
under a coming Minister inclined to show 
more favour to free trade than has been 
shown during the late negotiations, as a dis- 
tinguished English statesman remarked yes- 
terday, the Kinglish negotiators have a difi- 
to overcome in the very fact that M. Tirard 
culty is a free trader. If they had M. Say, M. 
Pouyer-Quertier, or some other protectionist 
to deal with, the negotiations would have 
been much easier, for everything he agreed 
to would have been regarded by the protec- 
tionists as a sacrifice, while the English would 
have been more moderate in their expecta- 
tion. I may mention that the Belgian dele- 
gates for the negotiation of the treaty are 
Baron Lambremont, Secretary-General of 
the Brussels Ministry of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Kindt, and M. Defaggs. 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 

The Durban correspondent of the Stan- 
dard telegraphed on Sunday :— 

Much anxiety prevails here in reference to 
the ratification of the Transvaal Convention, 
as to which a Committee of the Volksraad 
will present their report to-morrow. There 
is an incrbasing belief that a considerable 
modification will be insisted upon. Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone has just returned from 
givin evidence before the Cape Commission 
on Native Affairs. His statements are re- 
garded as of the utmost importance. Native 
affairs generally are in a very unsatisfactory 
state, agd it is believed that the best solution 
would Sə to place Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
once more in a position of authority, 


THE RECENT BATTLE IN AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. 

The Times has received the following 
telegrams, dated Sunday, from its corre- 
spondent at Killa Abdulah :— 

The details of the Ameer’s victory tele- 
graphed last Sunday are generally correct, 
but it was not quite so easily won as at first 
reported. The Candahari regiments who 
formed Ayoub’s front line at first repulsed 
the Ameer’s attack and even captured three 
of his guns, when one Cabuli and three 
Herati regiments in the reserve opened fire on 
them and the irregulars. The Candaharis 
even then withdrew in good order and were 
intrenching themselves in the old city of Can- 
dahar to make a final stand when the two 
Cabuli regiments, which had been with 
Ayoub’s baggage, attacked them in the rear. 
The cavalry on both sides took little or no 
part in the fight. Twenty-two guns fell into 
the victor’s hands, exactly the number we gave 
him last April. 
only Gholam Muhaideen-Khan has re- 
mained in the city, but several others, 
among them Sirtip - nur - Mahomed - Khan, 
are in the vicinity hoping to make terms with 
the Ameer. Certain of the bazaars and some 
houses of the rich Afghan merchants and of 
our F’arsiwan friends were plundered by the 
mob and stray soldiers, but the damage done 
was not great. On the other hand the vil- 
lages for a considerable distance round the 
city were given over to the troops to plunder 
until noon on the 24th ult., when the plun- 
dering ceased by the Ameer’s orders. 

On Friday, the 23d, the Ameer went to say 
prayers in the great Mosque, and there, fas- 
tened to the door, he discovered a proclama- 
tion to which 11 of the principal Mollahs had 
affixed their seals, calling on all Mussulmans 
to make a religious war against him as an 
ally of the infidels, and, therefore, an infidel 
himself. At this he was much enraged, and 
finding that several of the Mollahs who had 
sealed the proclamation were in a sanctuary 
in the neighbouring shrine of Khirka-i-Sharif, 
so called from containing the cloak of Maho- 
met, he went there and had them brought 
before him. Two, in reply to his question, 
gave him insolent answers, on which he 
drew his sword, cut one down and ordered 
both to be bayoneted to death. This was at 
once done, and the bodies were dragged 
through the bazaar by horses and exposed in 
a public place. The other Mollahs were let 
off with a fine. No other act of severity has 
been committed, but the people of the city 
are still in fear of its being given up to 
plunder. Thisis now very unlikely, but the 
Ameer will probably impose a considerable 
fine on the town. 

Conciliatory letters have been addressed to 
the chiefs of the Durani tribes, and governors 
have been appointed to the out-districts. 
Caravans are going in numbers from Peshin 
to the city, but none are yet coming thence. 
Sirdar Muhamed Yusuf Khan and Muhamed 
Aziz Khan, with General Ghulam Haidar 
Khan—not he who was defeated at 
Karez-i-Atta, but another—have started 
for the Trans-Helmand districts with 
four regiments of infantry and other 
troops. The Amecr proclaims his intention 
of following in a few days ; but he is said to 
have exhausted the money that he brought 
with him, and will hardly leave till he has 
replenished his exchequer, either from the 
already depleted pockets of the Candaharis 
or by an additional subsidy from us. This, 
I think, he should have if he asks it. He has 
to a certain extent earned it, and on the 
principle of any policy being good if you only 
stick to it, we should now support him 
thoroughly. All hope of a peaceable settle- 
ment between him and Ayoub Khan is ended. 
Until he has driven Ayoub out of Herat Af- 
ghanistan is still divided. Now is his best 
chance. Ayoub’s prestige is gone for tho 
time, and the Ameer has a powerful army of 
Ghilzais, which he cannot keep together for 
long under any circumstances, and not at all 
if he is unable to pay them. It will be no 
more a breach of neutrality to give him 
money now than it was in April, and the 
best thing we can do for the Afghans is to 
give one of the rivals means to end the 
struggle at once. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE, M.P., AND THE 
FRENCI TREATY. 

The following letter has been addressed to 
Sir Charles Dilke by Mr. J. M. Hyde, one of 
the right hon. gentleman’s constituents :— 

77, Cambridge-gardens, Kensington, W. 

Sır, —As an elector resident in the borough 
of Chelsea, I beg respectfully to address you, 
first, as a member of Parliament for Chelsea, 
and secondly, as a member of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government and of the Royal Commission on 
the French treaty. I do this in consequence 
of the public invitation recently given, that 
“ any communication from persons interested 
in trade between the two countries should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Royal 
Commission.” 

I desire, Sir, to urge upon your attention 
the important fact, that the great unfairness 
of the existing treaty as arranged by Mr. 
Cobden, and to which the people of England 
have quictly submitted, has at length become 
so clearly apparent to English producers as 
to compel popular action. 

France has enjoyed for so many years free 
access to British markets, and has been un- 
wisely and most unjustly permitted by the 
statesmen of England to impose excessive 
and prohibitory duties upon British produc- 
tions, under the Cobden treaty, without a 
protest, as to have suggested additional and 
still higher imposts, as shown by the printed 
documents recently translated into English. 
This unfair treatment and want of legislative 
attention to the producing interests of our 
country is awakening a powerful feeling in 
favour of a fair, just, and equal treaty 
arrangement. 

As one of your constituents, I most earnestly 
beg, and very respectfully submit, that the 
commercial interests of England should be 
no longer sacrificed to France, and that the 
trade between the two countries should be 
placed on equal and just terms. 

It cannot fail to be known to you that the 
manufacturers in both countries are now 
placed, as regards material and machinery, 
upon a strict equality ; and in regard to the 
wage-earning power and labour-cost of pro- 
duction, the advantages are clearly on the 
side of France. It becomes, therefore, ab- 
solutely imperative to insist upon an equalisa- 
tion of duties, to admit of fair and honourable 
competition between the producing classes of 
both countries. 

I desire further to make known to you that 
the daily increasing organisations in the 


“direction of fair trade, as opposed to the one- 


sided arrangement hitherto submitted to, 
is actually more supported by professed 
Liberals than by their political adversaries ; 
the movement is strictly and honestly national. 
The Royal Commissioners, in the exercise of 
the powers conferred upon them, can hardly 
agree to unfairly force the labour of their 
countrymen into continual strife against the 
hostile tariffs of France. 

Permit me, therefore, to respectfully suggest 
that no treaty arrangement should be sanc- 
tioned that does not place the producers of 
both contracting countries upon just and 
equal terms, and that in any case England 
should be left free to deal with her own 
colonies in any way that may bo considered 
best to serve the material interests of the 
Empire.—I am, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, J. M. Hype. 
To the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P. 
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It is announced, we areglad to seo, that Sir 
E. J. Reed has made a magnificent art- 
present to the town of Cardift. This is 
none other than that masterpiece of Vicat Cole 
which was alluded to the other day as among 
the modern treasures of the Cardiff Exhibi- 
tion.—Academy. 
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THE DRAMA. 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


In the absence of Mr. James, but with Mr. 
Thorne still at his post, the Vaudeville 
Theatre re-opened on Saturday night with a 
new piece by the author who lately amused 
London playgoers by the boisterous humour 
of his Crulch and Toothpick, and is now 
interesting them by the sensational story of 
his Lights o’ London. Mr. G. R. Sims has, so 
far, been remarkably successful in his stage 
work, and if the vigorous applause which 
greeted The Half- Way House may be trusted, 
his success has not yet deserted him. It is, 
nevertheless, difficult to trace in MA Sims’s 
new play any humour but that of the mere 
jeu de mot whereby laughter is secured; it 
would, we fear, be dillicult to discover any 
phase of the plot calculated to arouse serious 
interest. Like Our Boys, the famous success 
with which the name of the Vaudeville is 
chiefly associated, The Half- Way House intro- 
duces to our notice a couple of fathers, the 
one a country gentleman, and the other a 
London tradesman, with their respective 
children. John Hope, a West-end florist, 
has brought his daughter Ivy down to a 
country inn, the Half-way House, the host of 
which, Mr. Beck, is an impecunious friend of 
his, and is unlucky enough to have a broker’s 
man in possession of his premises. The 
squire of the village, Mr. Hesseltine, 

resses for his arrears of rent, and 

eck persuades his friend Hope to 
plead with his landlord for time and for 
permission to turn out the ‘‘ man in posses- 
sion.” Without the knowledge either of 
John Hope or of Squire Hasseltine, the son 
of the latter has made Ivy’s acquaintance at 
her father’s shop in town, and has promised 
to make her his wife. Young Philip Hessel- 
tine has another difficult matter to settle be- 
fore he can set about gaining his father’s con- 
sent to his proposed mésalliance. He has just 
contrived the escape of his mother froma 
lunatic asylum, whither she has been confined 
after her recovery, at the instigation of the 
Squire’s sister, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy. Philip 
naturally desires to reinstate his unhappy 
mother in the place from which she has been 
ousted by her sister-in-law. As his weak, 
Hegel eet. father will not believe that 
ais wife is sane, and that her letters are 
suppressed by Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, Philip has 
taken his mother out of the asylum, and 
brought her as far as the Half-way House on 
her way home. A misunderstanding on the 
part of Obadiah Dell, the brokex’s man, 
causes a good deal of rather meaningless 
confusion, the result of which is that Philip 
induces Ivy to conceal his mother in her room 
at the inn until a more favourable opportunity 
occurs for carrying out his plan. Noone can 
be very interested in this poor illused lady 
whose concealment is effected amidst 
such roars of laughter; but in the 
further development of the plot during the 
second act her presence plays an important 
part. For the sake of keeping her secret Ivy 
Hope compromises her own reputation in the 
eyes of her father, allowing it to be under- 
stood that it is she whom Philip has 
visited late at night at the Half- 
way House. ‘The complication, how- 
ever, is clumsily managed, and it is 
immediately unravelled at the commence- 
ment of the third and last act. Moreover, 
little seems practically to come of it beyond 
what must have occurred whenever the un- 
suitable engagement between the young 
people was announced. The sturdy old 
tradesman is very angry with his daughter 
for having kept her secret from him, and is 
furious with Hesseltine père for objecting to 
the match. The hiding-place of Mrs. Hes- 
seltine is, itis true, kept secret; but this is 
not felt to be of any vital consequence, inas- 
much as her sanity must be capable of proof, 
and her husband, unless he be a cruel villain, 
cannot turn her from his door. The odd 
thing about Squire Hesseltine is that he is 
clearly not meant for a scoundrel, though he 
must have connived at his sister’s heartless 
treatment of his wife. What manner of man 
he is intended to represent it is indeed not 
easy to determine from the speeches placed 
in his mouth; nor does his representative, 
Mr. Farren, throw much light upon the 
puzzle. As a country gentleman he is pre- 
sumably prejudiced in favour of birth and 
breeding—indeed, he says as much when he 
is told that his son means to marry a shop- 
keeper’s pretty daughter. Yet, on the smallest 
provocation, he has become quite familiar 
with the shopkeeper himself, has asked him 
up to the Hall, and has made him his equal. 
A vain man of proud bearing, he is, never- 
theless, prepared to hold his ancestors up to 
ridicule in conversation with his inferiors. 
One knows not what to make of him, except 
that he is the medium or the butt for the 
telling quips and cranks of dialogue which 
Mr. Sims distributes so impartially amongst 
his characters. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, again, 
whose villanous designs have in the end to 
be defeated by her nephew, is ready in the 
midst of her crimes to forget that she is a 
lady scheming for a cruel end, and to bandy 
preposterous repartee with her enemies. Mrs. 
Canninge makes something more natural of 
her róle than Mr. Farren succeeds in making 
of his ; but she is hardly able to impart to it 
any such grave meaning as it certainly ought 
to possess. The flippancy with which Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s offence is treated is, in fact, 
quite startling. The only punishment meted 
out to her for her attempt to confine a sane 
woman in a madhouse consists of the laugh 
raised against her when John Hope alludes to 
her as “‘ the old ironclad,” and when, in the 
last line of the play, she -is offered a Brad- 
shaw and recommended to look in it for a 
train to take herhome. Although Miss Alma 
Murray acts very charmingly as Ivy Hope, 
and Mr. Grahame makes a manly young 
fellow, the lovers are not remarkably interest- 
ing specimens of their kind ; and another 
youthful couple, consisting of a bashful, 
stuttering sailor and a forward Irish girl, 
seem wholly superfluous. The best and most 
consistent characters of the play are those en- 
trusted to Mr. Thorne and Mr. Lestocq. John 
Hope is an honest, straightforward old fellow, 
with a soft heart and a strong will. If every 
one around him were not so eager to let off 
conversational crackers, his dry, common- 
sense humour would be highly effective ; and 
as it is, Mr. Thorne’s quiet manner enables 
him to make the worthy tradesman’s shrewd 
remarks extremely amusing. Only for ashort 
time, in the second act, did The Haif- Way 
House show the slightest symptom of drag- 
ging, and the loud applause which the author 
had to acknowledge may, perhaps, signify a 
popular success much more lasting than any 
which the Vaudeville Theatre has of late 
achieved.—Observer. 


Postponements or alterations have been 
found necessary in the case of the autumn 
arrangements made at the Royalty Theatre, 
the Opera Comique, the Savoy, and the Royal 
Comedy. 

The Mascotte, which was to have been pro- 
duced at the Royalty this week, has been 
found by Mr. Henderson to be on too large a 
scale for so small a stage. He has accordingly 
decided to present it at his new theatre in 
Panton-street, the Royal Comedy, on its 
opening night, the 15th inst. 

In the meanwhile, the Royalty will open 
next Saturday with Out of the Hunt, the 
farcical comedy, from the French, which was 
originally to have constituted the programme 
of the new theatre. The cast for Out of the 
Hunt now includes Miss Lydia Cowell, as 
well as Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Arditi, Mr. 
J. G. Taylor, and Mr. Anson. 

Mr. Howard Paul will not return to his 
post as manager of the Alhambra. 

Mr. F. H. Macklin’s next series of revivals 
at the Crystal Palace, commencing on the 

16th inst., includes Milky White, Still Walers, 
The Belle's Stratagem, and The Palace of 
Truth. 

The Era says :—Our lively Gallic neigh- 
bours like to be first in the field with theatri- 
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cal intelligence. We do not impute this to 
them as a crime ; for whenever so interesting 
an event as a marriage is on the tapis we 
ourselves always hasten to give it the publi- 
city of our columns. The line, however, 
should be drawn somewhere. Several of our 
confrères on the other side of the silver 
streak have been writing at length of the 
forthcoming marriage of the celebrated trage- 
dian Signor Rossi with a wealthy and beauti- 
ful American. Behind the footlights the 
eminent actor will continue his deeds of 
murder, or other exigencies of his different 
réles ; but we are fully authorised to state 
that he has no intention whatever of adding 
to the list that of bigamy in private life. His 
wife, the grandmother of a child of three 
years of age, is at the present time in good 
health in Florence. 

An adjudication of bankruptcy has been 
mado against Mr. William Holland, who is 
the well-known public caterer, and is de- 
scribed in the proceedings as of the North 
Woolwich Gardens, Licensed Victualler. 
The liabilities are estimated at £10,000, with 
assets of uncertain value. 


———_—______. 


MUSIC. 


LYCEUM ITALIAN OPERA. 


The autumnal opera season at the Lyceum 
Theatre commerced on Saturday night under 
favourable auspices. The house was crowded. 
The performance of Dinorah was in almost all 
respects equal and in some respects better 
than those which are to be heard at our 
Italian Opera houses during the season of 
high prices. The house has undergone many 
architectural improvements, and has not only 
been tastefully decorated, but extensively 
enlarged. Signor Li Calsi, the conductor of 
the Lyceum Italian Opera, has gathered round 
him a large and excellent body of orchestral 
players, headed by Mr. J. T.Carrodus, leader 
of the Royal Italian Opera, whose name is in 
itself a tower of strength, and with him are 
associated Mr. Brousil (violoncello), Mr. 
Keppel (flute), and many other distinguished 
artists too numerous to mention. The cho- 
risters appear to have been selected exclu- 
sively from the excellent choir of the Royal 
Italian Opera, carefully trained by Josiah 
Pittman, who also renders valuable service 
as organist. The stage manager, Mr. 
Parry, of Her _ Majesty’s Opera, has a 
difficult task to discharge in the preparation 
of a large number of operas on a stage and in 
a theatre which have for a long time been 
denuded of operatic accessories ; but he last 
night showed himself capable of surmounting 
perilous obstacles, and Dinorah, with its un- 
expectedly well-managed torrent of real water 
at the end of the second act, was placed on 
the stage with an attention to detail and a 
general excellence of mse en scène which 
augured well for the future prospects of the 
season. Respecting the merits of Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah nothing remains to be said. Written 
avowedly as a reply to the carping critics who 
averred that the composer was unable to 
achieve success in any but ‘‘ grand” opera, 
with spectacular effects, processions, and 
ballets, it holds its place as one of the most 
delightful of all pastoral operas in the lyric 
repertory. The heroine on Saturday night 
found an accomplished and sympathetic re- 
presentative in Mlle. Marimon, who was re- 
ceived with the warmth of welcome due to 
her great merits as a light soprano of the 
very highest rank. Once more she elicited 
enthusiastic applause, recalls, and an encore 
for the Shadow Song ‘‘ Ombra leggiera,” which 
she sang with faultless accuracy of execution 
and intonation, combined with piquant and 
graceful action. In the opening scene of Act 1 
she was apparently nervous, but soon recovered 
possession of her powers, and sang her part 
of the Bell Trio delightfully. From this 
point to the end of the opera she maintained 
her high reputation, and was rewarded with 
frequent and well-merited applause. Mlle. 
Le Brun, as the goatherd, made a success- 
ful début. Her voice is rather of the mezzo- 
soprano than the contralto quality. She sings 
and acts well, and the popular ‘‘ Fanciulle 
che il core” was heartily and deservedly ap- 
plauded. Signor Frapolli’s able singing and 
acting as Corentino lent special importance 
to a thankless rôle, and the minor characters 
were well filled by Mlle. Vilnotte, M. Gonnet, 
and Signor Tesseman. In the important rôle 
of Hoel Signor Padila made his first appear- 
ance in this country. He had a high reputa- 
tion on the Continent, and Saturday night his 
success surpassed all expectation. He hasa 
rich and resonant barytone voice, and sings 
in finished style. With.the single exception 
of M. Lassalle we do not know of any bary-* 
tone on the modern operatic stage capahle of 
singing more delightfully the romance (in 
Act 3) ‘*Sei Vendicata assai.” Signor 
Padilla had apparently reserved his powers 
for this, and his splendid singing elicited en- 
thusiastic applause, and demands for a repe- 
tition of the last verse. This artist can 
hardly fail to prove a valuable addition to the 
strength of the company. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of Music at the 
University of Edinburgh, to be Composer to 
her Majesty in Scotland. 

Mr. Richard Blagrove met with a lamen- 
table accident on Saturday. He was riding in 
a hansom cab in the Strand, when the vehicle 
came in collision with another cab proceeding 
in an opposite direction. Mr. Blagrove was 
thrown against the window, and, the cab 
being dashed backward a second time by the 
force of the collision, Mr. Blagrove’s skull 
was so severely cut that one of the arteries 
was severed. He was taken to Charing- 
cross Hospital. The sad accident will be the 
cause of profound regret to a large circle, 
Mr. Blagrove being so well known and highly 
esteemed as an eminent performer on the 
concertina, the viola, etc. As a member of 
the operatic and other orchestras he has been 
constantly before the public as a musician 
for thirty years past. 

Mr. A. Gwylym Crowe, who has so suc- 
cessfully conducted the Promenade Concerts 
at Covent-garden Theatre, will retain pos- 
session during the Christmas season, and 
will produce a Pantomime which will pro- 
bably be written by Mr. Frank Green. The 
stage direction will be intrusted to Mr. 
Richard Mansell. 

Madame Marie Roze has been spending 
six weeks on the Continent, but has now 
returned to London to take possession of her 
new residence, Hawthorn Lodge, Finchley. 

‘‘The Cuckoo Polka” (just published), 
composed by Ernesto, reminds us of a dis- 
cussion that arose some time ago as to the 
exact sounds of the cuckoo’s notes. Mr. 
Browning, the poet, has given a very positive 
opinion about it, and if he is correct then the 
composer of this polka must be wrong in the 
notes he has assigned to the bird. Some say 
the cuckoo sings a ‘‘ minor third,” some a 
“ major third.” We have listened to it many 
times, and generally we have heard, not a 
perfect minor third, but a slightly flat third. 
In the famous cuckoo solo of Vivaldi, for the 
violin, the major third is employed, ending 
always on the keynote.—E£ra. 


-E 


VANITY FAIRINGS. 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 


Henry Fitzalan-Howard, fifteenth Duko of 
Norfolk, Earl of Arundel, Surrey, and Nor- 
folk, Baron Fitzalan, Clun, Oswaldestrie and 
Maltravers, Premier Duke, Hereditary Earl 
Marshal and Chief Butler of England, stands 
next to the Blood Royal in dignity. The 
splendid name and traditions of his house are 
found on every page of English history for 
nigh six hundred years, and he who pos 
bears them is a most admirably well-regulat 
and worthy young man, who may s el 
play a personal part in the destinies o 
country other has that E ee e bai 
of his inherited office. He is nos ’ 
and will never be a leader of men; but he is 
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thoroughly honest and good, generous to the 
poor, and a devout Roman Catholic, known 
to his co-religionists as ‘ our little Duke.” 
Though naturally indolent, he conscientiously 
works several hours every day in answering 
letters of business and the charitable appeals 
to which he is condemned as one of the 
richest men in the country. Withal he takes 
up both in political and religious matters 
strong and decided views of his own, to 
which he adheres with much tenacity; and 
being essentially conservative in his notions, 
he even seemed to disapprove the disesta- 
blishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland, 
and to doubt whether any good could come 
out of a measure apparently tending to 
strengthen the Liberal party as much as to 
emancipate the Roman Catholics. He is, of 
course, much courted and influenced by his 
priests, yet it was in direct opposition to the 
wishes of the chiefs of the Roman Catholic 
party (who would have preferred to see the 
money spent in other ways) that he built the 
splendid church at Arundel, which overtops 
his adjacent castle, as a monument to the 
memory of his father and a record of his 
own taste for architecture. He delights in 
hunting, but cares nothing for shooting ; yet 
he is of a happy and cheerful disposition, 
and free from affectation. He is also a good, 
steady officer of volunteers, and much liked 
by all who know him. Withal he is not yet 
four-and-thirty, he has been married nearly 
four years to the daughter of Lord Dorrington, 
and he has one son. 


The Green Riband of the Thistle, vacant 
by the death of Lord Airlie, will probably be 
conferred on the Duke of Roxburghe. The 
Premier has now a knighthood of each of the 
three great national orders at his disposal, as 
well as the Lord-Lieutenancy of three coun- 
ties, those of Rutland, Hereford, and Ross. 
Lord Airlie having been a Representative 
Peer of Scotland, his demise will necessitate 
an election for that honour. The name of 
Lord Northbrook has, I hear, been for some 
time suggested as likely to be selected in case 
of a vacancy. 

I hear from Paris that M. Worth, the great 
dressmaker, highly approves of the new 
fashion of wearing British wool fabrics, be- 
cause ke finds that these fabrics lend them- 
selves so readily to the triumph of his art. 
He only wonders, I am told, that they have 
been so much neglected of late, and promises 
marvellous results with them. He is now 
making British-wool dresses for four of our 
smartish English ladies, one of whom te: 
naturally Lady Bective. 

The German pastor, Stceker, who has taken 
so prominent a part in the anti-Semitic move- 
ment in Germany, very nearly succeeded in 
converting and baptising a Jew, named Moses 
Levy, some days since. The convert, how- 
ever, insisted on receiving the name of Mar- 
tin Luther; the pastor demurred to such a 
profanation, and thenegotiations were broken 
off, as no other name could be thought of 
which would not entail a complete re-marking 
of the convert’s linen—the sole condition on 
which his wife would permit his secession 
from Judaism. 

Cardinal Howard, late of the 2d Life Guards, 
was one of the guests of the garden party at 
Marlborough House before the close of the 
season. The Prince of Wales received him 
very cordially, and asked him if he would 
not come to the ball his old regiment was 
about to give. The Cardinal answered that 
he thought he should be out of place there. 
‘“ Oh, no!” answered the Prince, ‘‘ you 
could give them your blessing.” ‘I fear,” 
replied the Cardinal, ‘‘ they would want more 
blessing than I could give.” 

That cholera has broken‘out in Reggio, Cas 
labria, I do not wonder. The place is much 
used by men who are going shooting in the 
mountains, and I never knew one sportsman 
who did not prefer a night ina hut on the 
hills to the greasy odours of the town. I 
once went up in the hills to seek quail. We 
had a capital day. It rained from ten in the 
morning until seven in the evening, and we 
got a full view of one quail as the dark came - 
on. Then we went into a hut and enjoyed 
ourselves with our one precious flask of red 
wine. But we thought it better fun than 
staying in Reggio. 

The custom of putting in the obituary co- 
lumns of the Times the death of a relative on 
the anniversary of that death is likely to give 
rise to some curious mistakes with short- 
sighted or absent people. The somewhat 
similar custom of putting in country news- 
papers an announcement that on such and 
such a day some local celebrity died so many 
years ago led to a curious and ludicrous mis- 
take the other day. The death of the Re- 
corder ofa borough about forty years ago 
was chronicled in the way we have named ; 
the result was that a gentleman of the long 
robe implored all his friends to obtain him the 
vacant appointment. One of his friends, 
more knowing than the rest, dashed his hopes 
to the ground by explaining that the office 
was full, and that the paragraph alluded to a 
long-past vacancy.—Vanity Fair. 


—_—_—— 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


BALMORAL, SATURDAY. 

The Queen went out yesterday morning, 
attended by the Dowager Marchioness of 
Ely. Her Majesty drove out in the afternoon 
with Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught and Strathearn took 
leave of her Majesty and left the Castle for 
London. Prince Leopold went out with Cap- 
tain Edwards. 

Sunpay. 

The Queen went out yesterday morning 
with Princess Louise and Rrincess Beatrice, 
and her Majesty drove out in the afternoon 
with Princess Beatrice, attended by Lady 
Churchill, to Glen Gelder Shiel. Princess 
Louise and Prince Leopold went out driving. 
The Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud 
of Wales visited her Majesty. The Rev. A. 
Campbell had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and Royal Family. Captain Waller 
arived at the Castle, and succeeded the Hon. 
A. Yorke in waiting on Prince Leopold. 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to the 
Earl of Fife came to a conclusion on Satur= 
day. In the afternoon the Princess of Wales 
arrived at Mar Lodge from Abergeldie, and 
later on the Earl of Fife, accompanied by the 
Prince and Princess and the party at present 
guests of his lordship, drove to the Falls of 
Quoich, where tea was served. Their Royal 
Highnesses then took leave of the Earl and 
returned to Abergeldie Castle at a late hour 
in the evening. During the present week 
the Prince of Wales goes on a visit for a few 
days to Colonel Farquharson at Invercauld 
House, and will spend a few days in deer 
stalking in the adjacent forests. The Prince 
of Wales is expected to honour Lord Ren- 
dlesham, M.P., with a visit to his seat near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, on the 14th inst. 

The Duke of Cambridge arrived at Glou- 
cester House, Park-lane, on Saturday even- 
ing, from passing several days with the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh at Eastwell Park. 

The Duke de Nemours and the Count d’Eu 
have arrived at the Pulteney Hotel from 

15. 
Pap rince Lobanoff arrived at the Russian 
Embassy, Chesham-place, from Paris, on 
Sunday evening afer a few weeks’ congé. 

The Duke of Roxburghe left Floors Castle 
a few days ago to pay visits to Ireland. The 
Duchess remains at the castle, where the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Blandford, and 
the Marchioness of Camden and Captain 
Philip Green arrived last week on a visit to 
her Grace. 

The Earl of Northbrook arrived at hig 
official residence at the Admiralty early on 
Saturday morning from his shooting quarters, 
Oamesky, Kingussie, and in the evening lelt 
town for Stratton Park, near Winchester. 


His lordship will accompany the Lords Coms l 
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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT 
HULL. 


The great debate which is to fill the 
coming fortnight was opened on Monday 
night in due form by Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speech at Hull. It was natural that 
Sir Stafford Northcote should devote a 
large part of his Arst speech to the ques- 
tion of Irish government. His visit to the 
thriving port on the Humber had both a 
local and a general purpose. He wished 
to throw out a challenge to the Prime 
Minister and to give the note for the Con- 
servative orations of the autumn; but he 
also wished to do something for the party 
in Hull, which for many years past has 
been in a minority, small in 1874, but dis- 
tressingly large in 1881. Hull has a con- 
siderable Irish population; and if Sir 
Stafford Northcote had chosen to repeat 
the objectionable tactics which have been 
adopted elsewhere, he might very possibly 
have influenced their vote at the next 
election in favour of a Conservative candi- 
date. Weare glad to see that the Con- 
servative leader showed himself superior 
to any artifices of the kind. His 
language in regard to Irish National- 
ism and all its works was unmistakeable. 
He would hold no terms with the party 
that desires the dismemberment of the 
Empire. He goes further, and advocates 
strong measures with respect to the or- 
ganisation which is at present ruling Ire- 
land. In obedience to the universal prin- 
ciple of English politics, now that the 
Land Act is passed he accepts it as the 
law of the land. He may have his mis- 
givings about its ultimate effects, but he 
demands that it shall have fair play. He 
asks two questions: Will the Land 
League allow it to have fair play? and, 
Will the Government insist that it shall 
have fair play? To the first question the 
answer, it is to be feared, cannot but be 
negative ; and the gist of this part of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s speech lies in the de- 
mand for strong action on the part of the 
Government in the event of the Land 
League's policy continuing to be what it 
now appears to be. The Government, he 
says, is to insist that the League shall re- 
cognise the law as law, and shall not ob- 
struct those who wish to take advantage 
of it. But when it comes to recommend- 
ing the precise measures which the Go- 
vernment is to take, Sir Stafford North- 
cote has nothing to say. Here lies the 
weakness of his address. He sees faults 
which the Government commit, he admits 
their difficulties, he recommends them to 
avoid their faults in future, and to do 
something—he does not quite say what— 
very different from what they have done 
before.—Times. 

The Standard says :—The public are not 
in the habit of looking to Sir Stafford 
Northcote for views of striking originality. 
His gift is rather to state with directness 
and point what is being thought by most 
men, and, we might fairly add, by all 
reasonable men. But the fact that he 
defers to reason and pays homage to the 
claims of moderation, even in party war- 
fare, does not prevent him from drawing 
up a formidable indictment against the 
Government. They are still suffering, he 
says, from those rash utterances, amount- 
ing to informal pledges, in which they too 
lavishly indulged when in a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility. 
They are hampered by their own extra- 
vagant criticism of others. It can hardly 
be doubted that their unfortunate conces- 
sions to the Boers were the legitimate 
outcome of maudlin theories of government 
unseasonably advnnced; and though it may 
be a slight exaggeration to say that 
we are trembling to hear what is the 
decision of the Volksraad concerning the 
yet unratified Convention, it is unquestion- 
ably true that the English people are 
haunted by an uncomfortable feeling that 
the cup of humiliation out of which the 
present Government have made them drink 
is about to be charged anew. All confi- 
dence in the manliness of the Government 
is necessarily exhausted. Humane, well- 
intentioned, solicitous, highly moral in an 
esoteric sense, they may possibly be. But 
they are not what Englishmen have been 
accustomed to regard as courageous and 
patriotic in the best meaning of the word. 
It is this disbelief in the robustness and 
pluck of the Government which makes the 
public feel so nervous whenever any fresh 
rock ahead confronts us in our course. It 
would not be fair to saddle the Cabinet or 
the Liberal Party with any special responsi- 
bility for what has recently happened in 
Egypt, or for the awkward and embarrass- 
ing condition of affairs in that quarter 
of the globe. But the country cannot help 
feeling that if the Egyptian Question or 
any other question reaches the acute stage, 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are not 
the men to cope with it successfully. They 
do not believe in the resources, the energy, 
and the spirit of the Empire they have to 
administer. Accordingly, they stand 
shivering on the brink of each fresh 
embarrassment, and lack the courage to 
take a decisive plunge. Yet no one can 
say how long this timidity can be main- 
tained without grievous injury being 1n- 
flicted on the British Empire. The public 
do not blame them for the state of affairs 

in Tunis, in Egypt, or in the East gene- 
rally. But the public do seek to know 
what is the view of the Government upon 
these grave matters, and how far they are 
prepared to vindicate the vital interests of 


England. 
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TREATY NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. 

The Paris correspondent of the Standard 
says :—- 

From a conversation I had with Sir Charles 
Dilke, I am enabled to remove a misappre- 
hension, plausible enough in itself, but which 
it is all the more important to rectify, as it 
has given no small offence in a variety of 
quarters here. It was supposed that the Eng- 
lish Commissioners, in protracting the nego- 
tiations, had in view the possible change of 

Ministry in France, and conceived the opinion 
that with a Gambetta Ministry in office the 
negotiations would progress more satisfac- 
torily than with the Cabinet presided over by 
M. Ferry. That belief was so general, and 
perhaps so natural, that it found its way into 
print. Sir C. Dilke, however, assures me that 
it was not from such motive that the negotia- 
tions were suspended. The French nego- 
tiators continued to express their determina- 
tion not to give way in the matter of the 
duties proposed by the new Conventional 
Tariff respecting those classes of goods 
which form the largest and most impor- 
tant portion of English imports into France— 
namely, cotton and woollen tissues, and 
leather, which has undergone a certain 
amount of preparation. On all these classes 
of goods the French mean to levy a duty 
much in excess of that imposed by the exist- 
ing treaty, the duties fixed by which are the 
very utmost that the English Commisyjoners 
are instructed to concede. Pursuant to their 
instructions, the English Commissioners 
would, in presence of the resistance of the 
French negotiators, have been justified in 
breaking off the negotiations, instead of ad- 
journing them; but they elected to take the 
latter course, and fixed the 24th October as 
the period of reassembling, for two reasons ; 
they were anxious, by fixing the date in ques- 
tion when the present Administration would 
still be in office, to give them a mark of 
deference, and afford practical proof that there 
was no foundation in the rumour that they 
were anxious only to gain time and negotiate 
with another Cabinet. 

I remarked that while that act of diplomatic 
courtesy was perfectly intelligible and praise- 
worthy, yet it would be of great importance 
to be able to assure the commercial commu- 
nity in England that when the Commissioners 
reassembled on October 24th, there would be 
some greater prospect of their agreeing than 
when they separated on October 1. Perhaps 
such a direct question could not be met by 
a direct answer. Sir C. Dilke, who, without 
departing from diplomatic reserve, was per- 
fectly frank, replied that he believed that 
the French were anxious on the whole to 
conclude a new treaty on the basis of the 
status quo ; therefore he thought it right to 
give the French negotiators time to think 
over the matter which has led to the present 
deadlock. In any case the Commissioners 
will meet again on October 24th. If then the 
French be willing to grant to our cotton and 
woollen goods and to our leather the régime 
of the status quo which has been in operation 
now for twenty-one years, then the negotia- 
tions can be resumed to some purpose ; if 
not, there must be a final rupture, unless in 
the meanwhile some compromise is effected 
by diplomatic correspondence. 

Whilst on the subject I may be allowed to 
remark that the opportunity given to English 
and other experts to ventilate their views 
freely before the Commissioners has, perhaps, 
been a mistake. Valuable as the evidence of 
some of these experts may have been in some 
cases, it is to be borne in mind that they are 
not diplomatists, and I know from members 
of the French Commission that statements of 
opinion made by some of them with thorough 
British bluffuess rather startled the French 
negotiators, and certainly did not tend to 
propitiate them. When an English trader or 
manufacturer volunteers an emphatic state- 
ment that he would much rather have no 
treaty at all than one that was a mere repeti- 
tion of that now existing, such a statement 
cannot be regarded as calculated to facilitate 
negotiations. One of the consequences of 
the admission of British experts to give evi- 
dence before the Commission is that when it 
reassembles French experts will also have an 
opportunity of speaking out on the subject, 
and this will not improve matters. Besides 
wasting time, English and French manufac- 
turers and traders, were they entrusted with 
the duty of negotiating a treaty, would very 
speedily come to an issue which would result 
in a war of tariffs. That is the reason why 
the intervention of trained diplomatists is 
necessary, as they, by the nature of things, 
consider the subject from a higher, a broader, 
and a more general standpoint. Both France 
and England have largely benefited from the 
Treaty of 1860 ; but if every individaal branch 
of trade and manufacture is to have a voice in 
the matter, each will naturally consider its 
own interests paramount over every other, and 
instead of a treaty and an expansion of com- 
mercial relations, we shall have a commercial 
Tower of Babel, and if by the 8th February a 
suitable modus vivendi be not agreed upon, then 
the generai Tariff will come into operation, 
and its effect, while checking trade between 
the two countries, will have the additional 
and deplorable result of creating a bitterness 
of feeling which, considering the general state 
of affairs in Europe, that make it very desir- 
able for England and France to pull together, 
might entail political consequences of the 
utmost gravity. 

I have fully set forth above the temperate 
and conciliatory spirit which actuated the 
British Commissioners in adjourning the 
negotiations until October 24. Although in 
all probability M. Gambetta will be in office 
early in November, and although in his 
speech at Honfleur last month he professed 
himself a Freetrader to the backbone, yet it 
is requisite to bear in mind that the new 
Chamber, so far as can be judged, will be 
even more Protectionist than its predecessor, 
and that M. Gambetta does not make Free 
Trade the keystone of his policy. The 
revision of the Constitution and the separa- 
tion of the Church and State are the great 
features of the policy he means to work out. 
Therefore Englishmen should reflect that 
Free Trade, so far as M. Gambetta is con- 
cerned, is a hors d’auvre, not a pièce de résis- 
tance—that on the whole France is Protec- 
tionist, and that although it is beyond doubt 
that his assumption of office would be the 
starting-point ofa mere cordial policy towards 
England than has existed of late, yet it would 
not be consistent with the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Opportunism for him to force Free 
Trade on the country before the country had 
been educated to asense of its advantages. 
I would urge upon the English trading com- 
munity this simple consideration—namely, 
that a Treaty Poa be better than the general 
Tariff. 


THE FRENCH 
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Tue Briguton Rattway Mourner. — The 
trial of Lefroy is fixed to take place at 
Maidstone on the 25th inst. The prisoner 
will be defended by Mr. Montagu Williams 
and Mr. Forest Fulton. He still positively 
adheres to his first statement that there was 
a third person in the train, who attacked him 
and Mr. Gold. He says he is innocent of the 
murder, and can only account for his going 
away through fear of being suspected. 

A Lapy’s Scueme.—The Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Lothian comes to the rescue in 
the Times in the matter of ‘‘ hopping” scan- 
dals. She proposes a gigantic Hop Harvest 
Reform Association, with the hop country 
mapped out into districts, contracts to supply 
gangs of registered hoppers, encampments, 
missionaries, hospitals, canteens, responsible 
wage-payers, savings banks, hoppers’ trains, 
“ thoroughly cleansed before use for ordinary 
trallic,” etc. It is just conceivable that so 
vast a scheme might collapse under its own 
weight, or from the unwillingness or incapa- 
city of hop-pickers to submit to rules, or far- 
mers to pay the requisite price for a more 
orderly class of harvesters.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Sir Stafford Northcote addressed a crowded 
meeting of Conservatives in Hengler’s Circus 
at Hull on Monday night. With reference 
to recent events and the political outlook, he 
said :—The course of events during the ses- 
sion has been in many respects stagnant and 
disappointing. Though the session has been 
marked with the passage of one special 
measure, it has been a notable year, and one 
which may prove hereafter very important in 
the history of England and of the world. We 
have seen lawlessness and violence such as 
have rarely marked the era in which we live. 
First came the fearful assassination of the 
Emperor of Russia, and then more recently 
that which has stirred the feelings of the 
English people—the assassination of the 
President of the United States. Englishmen 
have shown, and shown rightly, every sym- 
pathy with the great Republic. But let us 
turn from the statement that .here is a spirit 
of lawlessness abroad, and say that there is 
even one among ourselves. Of course, you 
know I refer to Ireland, where there is a 
feeling of alarm and discouragement, which 
may prove most fatal te the welfare of the 
Empire. Before I proceed further I must re- 
fer to the great loss the country has sustained 
by the removal of one great leader, Lord 
Beaconsfield. (Loud cheers.) You know 
well what powers he had acquired, and how 
he represented the feelings of England, and 
how truly, ably, and resolutely he main- 
tained the lot which fell upon him in regard to 
the honour of England. (Cheers.) What is our 
feeling now? Can we lay aside feelings of 
anxiety which must arise when we look at the 
columns of our papers? There are many 
anxieties, there is the news from South Africa, 
from Egypt, or from other places with which 
we are connected, and which is all of an 
anxious character owing to the weakness of 
the Government. But the quarter to which 
we must turn our chief attention is the sister 
kingdom of Ireland. I do not speak only of 
outrages and of isolated attacks on life and 
property, but I speak of the whole system of 
government. I speak of the way in which 
that great organisation the Land League has 
obtained power in the country, exercising the 
functions and aspiring to the position of go- 
vernment, setting aside, overruling, and, I 
fear, curbing and daunting the legitimate 
Government. We are told that the late session 
has promoted an improvement in the Land 
Laws of Ireland, that it has obtained greater 
security for capital, and for the personal good 
treatment of the farmers of Ireland. If that 
were all, we should only hold it as a proof 
that these great interests are looked after. 
But what do the Land League say to this 
Act? They tell us—and I give them credit 
for telling us openly—that what they aim at 
ig the dismemberment of the Empire—the 
breaking away from the connection which 
binds them to England; and it is on that 
account they are labouring with the 
zeal and perseverance which distinguish 
them. These are serious things, which 
no British subject can contemplate without 
saying he will do what he can to resist a dis- 
membermeut of the Empire. The Land 
League say we have had these things before. 
True, there may have been outrages and all 
those symptoms of uneasiness which we now 
see ; but there is now something different 
from what there was before. Those who are 
guiding the Land League are not operating 
in the same way as of old. They are not 
appealing to the fervour of human nature— 
they are appealing to the cupidity of tenants 
to drive out landlords and pay no rent. The 
way in which they are doing this is to incite 
the people to form organisations to hold the 
property which does not belong to them, and 
to ‘‘ Boycott” all those who support the 
landlords. Thus Ireland has been kept away 
from the peace and quietness for which she 
has been yearning, and which is her only 
safeguard. But that is not the interest of the 
Land League. They are determined to keep 
the matter going. Having succeeded so far 
in agitation, they are determined to push suc- 
cess to extremes, and they are establishing 
throughout Ireland a government which holds 
its own in the face of her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. They have many things in their 
favour. I will mention two. They have the 


prestige of success. Whatever you may say 
of this measure, which was ths production of 


the mind of the Prime Minister of her 
Majesty’s Government, you may depend 
on it the Irish people believe, and not 


without reason, that success in the carrying 
of the measure is due to the influence of the 
Land League agitators. (Ilear, hear.) No- 
thing succeeds like success, and believing 
what they do, they are encouraged to per- 
severe. (Cheers.) There is another advan- 
tage they have, and it is this. This attitude of 
the Government, though not sullicient to put 
down the Land League, is suflicient to pa- 
ralyse or neutralise the action of the property- 
holders in Ireland in defence of their rights. 
Happily and wisely and properly the Irish 
property-holders have not attempted to de- 
fend themselves, except by calling on the 
Government to do their duty ; but have the 
Government responded to that appeal ? 
(‘** No.”) They have been ready to make 
suggestions and excuses, and in other ways 
to offer encouragement to those who have 
been the leaders of the Land League move- 
ment. Owing greatly to the action of the 
Government in the earlier days, the organi- 
sation has attained large proportions, and the 
question is, What is to be done? Thatis a 
very serious and difficult question—serious 
and dillicult alike for the Government and 
the nation. There is an old story told of the 
Lord George Gordon riots, which occurred in 
London about a hundred years ago, that 
suits the present situation. The Govern- 
ment of that day called on the vo- 
lunteers to goout and help the troops to 
put down the rioters, but the regular 
troops said they should not be at all afraid of 
the rioters in front of them if the gentlemen 
volunteers behind them would not hold their 
muskets in so dangerous a manner. (Laugh- 
ter.) I don’t think you can apply this with 


“any kind of truth to the volunteers in Ire- 


land; they, at all events, have not impeded 
the action of the regular Government. The 
question is rather whether the property- 
holders and lovers of law in Ireland may not 
turn round and point the story the other way, 
saying that they would not be afraid of the 
Land League if the Government would not 
hold such very awkward language. (Laugh- 
ter.) I don’t deny that I am no great believer 
in the virtues of the Act just passed, but I 
believe it to be our duty now that it has be- 
come law to give it fair play. (Cheers.) Wo 
are most desirous that it should have fair 
play ; but, let me ask, is it likely to have fair 
play? (Hear, and ‘‘No.”) Do the Land 
League mean to give it fair play? (Cries of 
‘*No.”) They tell you very plainly they 
mean nothing of the sort, and they say they 
are going to take the machinery it provides, 
and work it for their own purposes. They 
make no secret of the matter, and her Ma- 
jesty’s Government know with whom they 
have to deal. What I want to ask is this : 
Do the Government infend to insist that the 
measure shall have fair play? (Hear, 
hear.) Do they intend to come for- 
ward and say, ‘‘ You gentlemen of the 
Land League must submit to the action 
of Parliament and the authorities of the exe- 
cutive Government?” Do they mean to 
show that amount of courage which is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of this great Em- 
pire. (Cheers.) You cannot rule a house- 
hold, certainly not a great Empire, unless 
you have the courage necessary to put down 
defiance to the Jaw. (Cheers.) I hope that 
if any of you who are now pre ent should go 
to the meeting sat Leeds of which you have 
just heard, you will ask the Prime Minister 
whether he intends to offer to the Land 
League the spirited language which about a 
year and a half ago he applied to an allied 
Sovereign—‘‘1 mean to say, hands off.” 
(Cheers.) And are the Government prepared 


to insist full and fair play shall be given to 
their own Act, and that the Land League 
shall not be permitted to prevent fair play 
being accorded to it? (Cheers.) I fear we 
must say that the Government have lost con- 
fidence g themselves and their position. 
(Hear, hear.) I am inclined also to think 
that in another sense they have lost the con- 
fidence of the people. (Cheers, and cries of 
‘“ No.”) I mean to say they have lost some 
of the exuberant confidence which was reposed 
in them at the beginning of their tenure of 
oflice, when everything was to have gone 
right, when they had but to show themselves 
at the head of affairs ard all their diffi- 
culties were quickly to be got rid of. We 
are not quite prepared now to take them at the 
full and high estimate which they claimed 
some time ago, and the question is whether the 
Government can feel the exuberant confidence 
in themselves which they felt at the Legin- 
ning. There are signs which seem to point 
in the opposite direction. There are diffi- 
culties arising here and there, and every- 
where, in the United Kingdom, in our Colo- 
nies, and in foreign countries, and in dealing 
with them the Government feel the difficulty 
they have themselves created by the language 
they have used, the pledges they have given, 
and the treatment they have administered to 
their rivals in former times, and they are 
naturally aware that they are walking on 
very delicate ground. (Cheers.) They scem 
to me to be a Ministry which every difficulty 
seems to daunt. They have been daunted 
both by foreigners and by members of tbeir 
own party who have forced them from time 
to time to do things against their own judg- 
ment, and to have committed themselves in 
such a way that it is easy to see that when 
diflliculties arise they have serious obstacles 
to overcome in contending with them. The 
case of Ireland is one of these difficulties. 
Tho language they use, the promise they made, 
the encouragement ihey gavethe Land League 
stood in the way of the vigorous policy of 
this country. The case of South Africa is 
another instance. (Hear, hear.) The lan- 
guage they used and the conduct they pursued 
rendered it difficult to bring about any solu- 
tion there which should be reassuring to the 
_— of the colony and to the credit of the 
inglish nation. (Cheers) We know that at 
this moment we are trembling to see whether 
the Boers will accept the convention we have 
offered. (Hear, hear.) Can there be a more 
humiliating position? You hear from time to 
time reports that they have refused it; then 
you are told ‘‘ No, it is not quite so bad as 
that ; they are considering it, and then you 
hear that, with some modifications, they may 
accept it.” That is very satisfactory, and we 
hope that they will. (Laughter.) As our 
chairman has said, there are two conventions 
about which we are blinded. Sometimes we 
ask, What are the Boers going to do with 
their convention? and sometimes it is, 
What are the French going to do with 
theirs ?—(cheers)—and in both cases we have to 
be ready to accept it on any terms we can 
get. At all events, this is very disheartening 
to those who have been endeavouring to do 
their duty to the country under circumstances 
of danger and dilficulty. But the question is 
not only one affecting those who have gone 
out to our Colonies, and have sacrificed in 
many cases their lives in the interests of the 
country, it is also one affecting a large native 
people who, believing in the honour and 
firmness of the British Government, have 
taken our side against the Boers, their old 
oppressors, against those in whose hands 
they found that their lives and liberties were 
not safe. Having criticised sharply the irre- 
solution of the Government in respect to 
foreign relations, the right hon. gentleman 
referred to the question of the state of trade. 
With respect to fair trade, he did not agree 
with many of the suggestions of his friends, 
but at the same time deprecated the language 
used by Mr. Bright on the subject. He 
objected to bargaining with other countries, 
and going to them, cap in hand, and asking 
for concessions, and urged that serious consi- 
deration should be given to the development 
of the home market. 


——— 


GHOSTS AND GHOST-SEERS. 


Whether things ‘‘ are what they seem,” 
which Truthful James, in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
poem, and other metaphysicians have doubted, 
or not, it is certain that ‘‘ there are visions 
about.” Not only in remote Irish and Pyre- 
nean parishes, but in Church Stretton, Shrop- 
shire, and in another English district, the 
bodiless have been going about, as they do in 
Mr. George Macdonald’s ghastly ballad. In 
ihe Church Stretton case, as in the other ex- 
ample to which we are to refer, the ghosts 
seem to have interested themselves in the 
cause of human justice. This is not unusual. 
Most ghosts who revisit us do so with the 
purpose of setting right something which has 
gone wrong. ‘The Church Stretton spectre is 
held to be that of a person who disappeared 
as mysteriously as the revenant now appears. 
The other bogie, who has been vouched for by 
a correspondent of the usually somewhat scep- 
tical Pall Mall Gazette, is all that is left to 
represent a gentleman who was hanged 
when he thought he hardly deserved such 
treatment. No ghosts could have much better 
reasons for their rather bizarre conduct in 
returning from a bourne where travellers are 
proverbially supposed to remain permanently. 
The tale of the Shropshire ghost may be told 
briefly in the chronological order of events. 
About thirty years ago some speculative per- 
sons began digging a copper mine near 
Church Stretton. Their operations were not 
crowned with success, and we presume that 
the shares of the Church Stretton Copper 
Mining Company are no longer offered even 
to the most guileless investors. After exca- 
vating to a depth of forty feet or thereabouts 
the enterprising miners withdrew from what 
appeared far from a lucrative business. As 
no cupper was found in the mine, the hu- 
morists of Church Stretton naturally called 
the excavation ‘‘ The Copper Holo.” Rail- 
ings wero erected round the place to 
protect the unwary, and for many years 
the unwary kept out of the pit-hole. 
Five years ago the hole was filled up, but 
not, it seems, before a woman named Sarah 
Duckett had mysteriously disappeared. Miss 
Duckett, a resident in or near Church 
Stretton, had intended to leave the neigh- 
bourhood ; she had even conveyed her port- 
able property to the railway station, and she 
was *‘ last seen to walk up the Hazler-road, 
and from that moment was not beheld by any 
one who cared to give evidence about her. 
Whether her luggage at the station was ever 
claimed or not there is no evidence to show. 

Now the ghost comes in. A short time 
since a f.rmer named Robertsdcelared that he 
“saw the apparition ” of Miss Duckett. How 
Mr. Roberts knew that the ‘‘ apparition was 
not Miss Duckett herself in flesh and blood it 
is not easy to conjecture. One of the heroes 


in the “Iliad” declares that he knew 
an apparent warrior to be a god 
by the way he walked. Ghosts are 


commonly supposed not to walk, but to glide, 
and if the apparition glided, as she is said to 
have done, then, doubtless, it was not Miss 
Duckett, but only her grisly ghost. Con- 
vinced by these, or similar arguments, the 
people of Church Stretton conceived that it 
would be well to dig in the ‘‘ Copper Hole” 
where the phantom of Miss Duckett disap- 
peared from the gaze of Mr. Roberts. It will 
be learned with regret that ‘‘ there was no 
public money available.” But too little public 
money for excavations of archeological in- 
terest is to be procured in England; and for 
digging up Copper Holes in search of ghosts, 
it seems that literally no fund exists. Private 
inquirers were not to be baffled, and money 
was obtained from the generous subscrip- 
tions of amateurs. The work of dig- 
ging out the old Copper Hole has been 
resolutely begun. he workmen have 
reached, it is said, a depth of 
twelve or thirteen feet ; but they have not yet 
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lighted on all that is mortal of Miss Sarah 
Duckett. Nor, on the hypothesis that her 
spirit haunts the place where her bones lie, is 
there anything remarkable in the present 
failure to discover her remains. If the Copper 
Hole was forty feet deep, and if Miss Duckett 
was thrown into it, her remains can only be 
found at the depth of forty feet. Even the 
most confirmed believer in the supernatural 
will not expect to find them half way down 
the mine. Whether the body is discovered 
at last, or not, it is natural to suppose that 
the Copper Hole will in future be known as 
the Ghost Hole. Few holes have had more 
singular fortunes, and, if there are no more 
human remains than copper at the bottom, it 
will ever be memorable as a monument of the 
vanity of human expectations.—Standard. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’) 

The Queen has been pleased to confer upon 
Colonel Yolland, Chiet Inspector of Railways, 
the distinction of the Civil Companionship of 
the Bath. 

The following are the names of the eight 
Assistant Commissioners who have just been 
appointed by the Government under the Land 
Act, and who it is understood will now dee 
vote themselves entirely to the duties of their 
office :—Professor Baldwin, Dublin ; Lieut.- 
Colonel Bayly, Wicklow; Mr. Richard Gar- 
land, Armagh ; Mr. Jas. Haughton, Wex- 


ford ; Mr. Cornelius O'Keeffe, Cork ; Mr. 
John O'Shaughnessy, Galway; Mr. John 
Rice, Charleville, Co. Cork ; and Mr. Jas. 


Ross, Monaghan. Three of these gentlemen 
are Protestants and five Roman Catholics. 

We understand that it is the wish of the 
Government that Sir Garnet Wolseley should 
be appointed Adjutant-General of the Forces 
when Sir Charles Ellice retires, but that 
there may be some difficulty in providing for 
him on account of his junior position on the 
list of lieutenant-generals, the appointment 
being that, by right, of a full general, and 
the new Regulations as to retirement pressing 
very severely on officers who fail to obtain 
employment, and rendering a more equal 
division of commands to staff appointments 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Kennedy, C.B., of the Foreign Office, 
and Mr. Cecil Trevor, Assistant Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, have been appointed 
the British delegates to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference at the Hague on the subject 
of the Fishery Regulations in the North Sea. 
The Conference assembles on the 8th instant. 
Mr. J. M. Nicolle, of the Board of Trade, 
accompanies the British delegates as their 
Secretary. 

An important Memorandum has reached 
the India Ollice, from the Government of 
India, for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. It is proposed 
that the Imperial and Indian Medical Depart- 
ments shall be amalgamated, officers who ob- 
tained their commissions in the Indian Medi- 
cal Service prior to 1865 being specially dealt 
with, their ranks and privileges not being in- 
terfered with. Ollicers who have joined the 
service since 1865 are, according to this 
scheme, to be transferred to the Imperial 
Medical Department, receiving promotion in 
their own cadres as vacancies occur in the 
higher ranks. In order to thin the senior 
ranks the fifty-five years’ rule is to be ap- 
plied to all oflicers in -Civil employ, the idea 
being to give officers of the Imperial service, 
in course of time, the benefit of the highly 
paid Civil appointments in India which are 
now heid exclusively by the Indian oflicers. 

Lieutenant Schwatka, of the United States 
army, has received the thanks of her Majesty's 
Government for placing at its disposal the 
Franklin relics, discovered by Lieutenant 
Schwatka’s Polar Search Expedition. 

(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.”) 


The Lord Mayor has convened a meeting 
at the Mansion House for October 24th, to 
consider the propriety of holding an Electri- 
cal Exhibition at the Crystal Palace similar to 
that now being held in Paris. 

At the request of more than 1,200 of the 
citizens of London the Lord Mayor has called 
a meeting at the Mansion House for October 
18th, to consider the need of establishing 
telegraphic communication between light- 
houses and lightships and the shores, with a 
view to prevent, as much as possible, the 
great loss of life from shipwrecks on our 
coasts. 

The strange leniency with which magistrates 
are accustomed to deal with cruelty to luna- 
tics on the part of their keepers is curiously 
exemplified in the report of the Commissioners 
just issued. This document cites the case of 
an attendant who had struck a patient on the 
head with his ward key with such violence as 
to inflict a wound ‘ dividing the temporal 
artery and reaching the bone.” For this 
cowardly offence he was simply find by the 
Maidstone borough magistrates 40s. and costs. 
In another case an attendant, convicted of 
having ‘‘ grossly assaulted a patient,” was 
fined 20s. and costs. The Commission ers 
offer no comment on these decisions. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


Batmorat, Monpay. 

Her Majesty the Queen, Princess Louise, 
and Princess Beatrice attended Divine service 
yesterday at the Parish Church of Crathie. 
The Rev. R. Hunt, D.D., Professor of Di- 
vinity, Edinburgh University, officiated. Lady 
Churchill and Lord Charles Fitzroy were in 
attendance. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales dined with her Majesty. General 
Lord Napier of Magdala, G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 


had also the honour of being invited. 


Princess Frederica of Hanover and Baron 
von Pawel-Rammingen arrived at Admiralty 
House, Devonport, on Monday, on a visit to 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles and Lady 
Harriet Elliot. 

Count Munster arrived on Monday at the 
German Embassy, Carlton-house-terrace, after 
a short leave of absence. His Excellency 
arrived at Dover from Berlin on Sunday, and 
went at once to pay a visit to Earl Granville 
at Walmer Castle 

The Duke of Marlborough, after paying a 
few visits in Scotland, is expected to join the 
party which will shortly assemble at Alnwick 
Castle at the invitation of the Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberland. 

Earl Granville arrived in town on Monday 
evening from Walmer Castle for a day or 
two. 

The Comte d’Aunay, Chargé d'Affaires at 
the French Embassy, and the Comtesse 
d’Aunay have arrived at the Pulteney Hotel. 

Lord and Lady Tenterden have returned to 
their residence in Portland-place. 

Lord Rendlesham has left Thomas’s Hotel. 

The Dowager Lady Dormer has left town 
for Torquay. 

The death is announced of the Hon. Mrs. 
W. Warren-Vernon, which occurred on Fri- 
day last at Tunbridge-wells, aged 49. The 
deceased, Agnes Lucy, was third daughter of 
the late Sir John Boileau, Bart., by Lady 
Catherine Elliot, daughter of Gilbert, first 
Karl of Minto, and married, 8th May, 1855, 
the Hon. William J. Vernon Borlase- Warren 
Venables-Vernon, brother of Lord Vernon, 
by whom she leaves a son, Reginald, born in 
1856. 


A Sreamer Sraanpep.—Shortly before five 
o’clock on Sunday morning, the steamship 
Ludworth, of London, bound from Hartlepool 
to the Thames with a cargo of coal, having 
sprung a leak in the fore-part, was run 
aground on Hasborough Beach, a little to the 
north of the Hasborough lifeboat station. 
After an ineffectual attempt by the rocket 
apparatus to reach the vessel, the lifeboat 
Huddersfield, belonging to the National Life- 
boat Institution, put off aud suceeded in land- 
ing eight of the crew. The remaining six 
landed in the ship’s lifeboat. The wind was 
blowing strong from the south-cast, with a 
heavy sea on the beach, 
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PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


AN ENGLISH LAND BILL. 

Some time ago it was remitted to a special 
committee of the Farmers’ Alliance to pres 
pare a Land Biil for England. This com- 
mittee has just completed its work, which in 
due time will be fully considered by the 
Alliance itself. As at present arranged, the 
bill proposes, in the first place, to give abso- 
lute security to farmers for improvements 
effected by them on their holdings, so as to 
encourage and stimulate the largest appli- 
cation of capital to increase the home supply 
of agricultural produce. ‘‘ Improvement ” is 
defined in the bill to be ‘‘ anything done by 
the tenant of a holding whereby the lettin 
value of the holding is increased,” an 
“ holding ” means all land used for agricul- 
tural or pastoral purposes. The true test of 


the value of improvements is what 
they will fetch in the market, and 
ower is given the tenant to offer his 


improvements for open sale, the amount 
of compensation to be measured by 
the sum which a solvent and eligible 
tenant would be willing to give in considera- 
tion of being admitted to the holding. The 
landlord has it in his power to accept the said 
person as tenant, or pay what is thus ascer- 
tained to be the market value of the tenant’s 
improvements. The bill provides for the 
establishment of a Land Court, and to this 
court the landlord may, two years befure tle 
termination of a tenancy, apply to determire 
what increase may have taken place in the 
value of the land from causes other than the 
tenant's improvements—the opening of a 
railway, the rise of a neighbouring town, or 
other natural causes. In like manner, the 
tenant may apply to have the decrease in 
value that may have been brought about 
by natural causes fixed by the Court, which 
will determine how much the rent may 
be increased or diminished to the in- 
coming tenant. In fixing the Court, the 
object sought is to provide one that shall be 
cheap, expeditious, and containing both a 
legal and a practical element. It will consist 
of a county court judge and two practical men 
as assessors. The assessors will be chosen 
from a panel nominated by the Boards of 
Guardians in the county court district. The 
majority of the Court will decide, but the 
judgment will be given by the judge, and it is 
proposed to be without appeal. The bill 
proposes the total abolition + the law of dis- 
tress; but means are provided forthe re- 
covery of rent, and, ifthe Court approves, 
of eviction. In case of the tenant doing 
anything to deteriorate the land, the 
landlord may at once take him before the 
Court, which may award damages or decree 
eviction. The tenant, however, is to be left 
perfectly free to exercise his best judgment in 
the cultivation and improvement of his holding, 
and the existing antiquated and mischievous 
restrictions in leases are entirely abolished. 
Damages for breaches of contract may be 
awarded by the Court, but only to the extent 
to which the acts or defaults may have 
lessened the letting value of the holding. It 
is proposed that the tenant may deduct three- 
fourths of the local rates from his rent, but 
this would not apply to existing agreements. 
The whole of the ordinary tithe-rent charge 
is also to be deducted from the rent; and 
after the experience of Agricultural Holdings 
Act, it is declared that a permissive measure 
would be worthless. 


_—— | 


THE BALHAM FARCE. 


The explanation of what is called ‘‘The 
Balham Eurglary Scene,” which Mr. G. S. 
Rayson has vouchsafed, scarcely says much 
for the intelligence, whatever it may say for 
the activity, of the local constabulary. At 
eleven o'clock one evening, when Mr. Rayson 
was going home, he was stopped by a police- 
man who asked him to come and assist in 
the capture of burglars, whom, as the police- 
man imagined, had broken into No. 1, Prim- 
rose Villas. Mr. Rayson entered upon the 
exploit with peculiar zest, apparently agrees 
ing with the constable that a light in the bed- 
room and a hroken window at the baek of the 
house constituted serious grounds for sus- 
picion. It is a fact that many houses have 
broken windows at back and front—unhappily, 
for everybody but the glaziers ; for vinko 
being usually made of glass, will break some- 
times—and, whatever may be the case at 
Balham, elsewhere it is customary for people 
to have lights in their rooms when they go to 
bed at eleven o'clock. However, the constable, 
aided by Mr. Ruyson, and reinforced by two 
other constables, proceeded to the task before 
them. Mr. Rayson was to have gone to the 
front door and knocked loudly, according 
to a shirewdly-devised plan for frightening the 
burglars and causing them to attempt to 
escape; and the other three policemen were 
ready to entrap the miscreants. Here the 
story may be taken up by Mr. Kirby, the 


unhappy tenant of No. 1, Primrose 
Villas, now in bed, disabled and 
wounded by the attack made upon 
him by the police. Hearing footsteps and 


low voices Mr. Kirby feared that burglars 
were meditating an attack upon his premises, 
and—not perhaps unnaturally, whatever the 
police may think—he threw up the window of 
his bedroom, the room where the suspicious 
light was shining, and asked who was there ? 
Mr. Rayson was just on the point of demand- 
ing who it was addressing him from the 
window—for it never seems to have occurred 
to him that it could possibly be the man who 
lived in the house—when Mr. Kirby fired his 
revolver, taking care not to hit anybody, but 
wishing to frighten away his midnight visi- 
tors. This, Mr. Rayson says, ‘‘ of course 
did away with the idea of knocking at the 
front door, and fully convinced both the con- 
stable and myself that not only burglars, but 
armed burglars,” were in Mr. Kirby's house. 
How the police got into the place, burst open 
the door of Mr. Kirby’s bedroom, and griev~ 
ously battered that gentleman, has been 
related by the victim’s pen. Mr. Kirby, it 
appears, was, as might have been expected, 
in his nightdress ; and it seems unlikely that 
a burglar would break into a house thus 
attired. If, when he recovers, Mr. Kirby 
thinks it safe to live in Balham, he will do 
well to see that his back windows are care- 
fully mended, and if he can learn to go to 
bed without a candle, his safety will be en- 
hanced.—Evening Standard. 
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Tue Soctat Science Conoress.—The annual 
congress of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science was opened in Dublin on 
Monday morning by a meeting of the council 
and of the secretaries of departments. 
Between eight and nine hundred tickets had 
then been disposed of, and the meeting pro- 
mised to be a success. Many of the promi- 
nent members of the association had already 
arrived. Among others Lord O'Hagan, Dr. 
Ball, Professor Goldwin Smith, Professor 
Morratt, Lord Denman, Dr. Cameron, M.P., 
Sir Joseph McKenna, M.P., Sir Shenstone 
Baker, Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., Mr. 
Clifford Smith, Mr. James Heywood, Mr. E. 
Miller, Railway Commissioner, Capt. Douglas 
Galton, Professor Bonamy Price, and Sir 
Travers Twiss. The Duke of Teck will be 
present before the close of the congress, and 
a dinner and ball will be given in his honour 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on 
Saturday. A number of the Home Rule 
members of Parliament are in Dublin; but, 
with the exception of Mr. Dawson, the Lord 
Mayor elect, Mr. E. D. Gray, and Sir Joseph 
McKenna, they do not propose to take part 
in the proceedings of the congress. 


Cun-Huntinc.—The horses have pricked up 
their ears and shown every token of satistoce 
tion on being introduced to their old friends 
again. Poor Whyte-Melville expressed an 
opinion that very few horses like jumping, 
yet there is certainly something or other about 
the hunting-field that they do like. One 
would think it must be associated in their re- 
collection with tiring gallops, heavy ploughs, 
stiff fences, some whip, a little spur, not ẹ 
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GATHERING CLOUDS. 


Telegrams from Egypt and Tunis are of 
a very disquieting nature. The Sultan 
has sent a Commission to Egypt, and the 
Khedive has convoked the Chamber of 
Notables to deliberate upon the situation. 
Events in both countries appear to be 
moving very rapidly towards a crisis 
fraught with serious consequences to the 
peace of Europe. The demand for the 
. formation of a National Guard in Egypt, 
and the determined hostility of the Arabs 
in Tunis, all point in the direction of a 
widespread discontent on the part of the 
Mussulman population. Whether the 
Pan-Islamic movement, about which we 
have heard so much, has any real exist- 
ence is more than doubtful, but a spirit 
does certainly prevail among Mussulman 
populations, if not of antagonism to Chris- 
tian civilisation in the abstract, at least of 
disinclination to be swept away or ab- 
sorbed by it. There are so many rivalries 
of race and sect in Islam that they pre- 
clude any idea of a Jehad, or general 
rising of the Mahometan world, but there 
are plenty of causes from which serious 
disturbance is likely to spring, unless 
determined and concerted action be 
taken by the European Powers. 
In Egypt the populace have seen autho- 
rity derided by an insolent military 
faction, and have grown accustomed to 
believe that the interest of Europeans in 
their country is confined to purely financial 
operations. In Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, 
the strongholds of the oldest and most 
conservative Arab tribes, the same fierce 
spirit of clanship and aggression shows 
itself which animated their forefathers 
when they left Arabia in the full flush of 
the first conquests of Islam. In Africa 
there is, if not a Pan-Islamic, certainly a 
Pan-Arabic movement, which is not likely 
to be put down without very drastic 
measures. The Sultan, it is also reported, 
is contemplating massing troops in Tripoli, 
to serve as a corps of observation on the 
frontier. This will give encouragement to 
the insurgents, and afford an excellent 
excuse for stepping in and claiming the 
results of French victory in the name of 
the suzerainty of the Sultan, and with an 
appeal to Europe to support the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. The prospect in 
North Africa generally is not pleasant 
to contemplate. The continuance of 
a European Concert such as the late Lord 
Beaconsfield had devised and brought 
about perhaps might have rendered the 
present difficulties and dangers impossible. 
As it is, France has been allowed, almost 
without remonstrance, to embark on a 
most difficult and dangerous course ; 
Italy, unable, and naturally unwilling, to 
make a casus belli of what does neverthe- 
less closely affect her interests, is silent ; 
end Germany is only too glad to see that 
events are tending in a direction which 
‘will leave her, at least, in peace. Eng- 
Jand, with greater interests at stake in the 
Eastern Question than all the other Powers, 
is entirely isolated, and every step she may 
take is likely to involve her in still further 
complications. It needs no gift of prophecy 
to foresee what troubles are in store for 
us, arising out of the policy which has 
been pursued by us in North Africa, and 
especially in Egypt. The worst elements 
of disorder have been aroused in the 
East itself, and those nations whose in- 
terests are affected thereby will not remain 
pessive spectators of the scene. Germany 
may, for the reasons we have hinted at 
above, remain neutral; but England and 
Italy at least will be forced to protect 
themselyes. The contention that England 
and France have equal interests in Egypt 
cannot for a moment be maintained. To 
cus the Isthmus of Suez is the direct high 
road to India. “Were we even to allow 
‘the claims, to and take for granted the 
success of France over, the Mediterranean 
Provinces against which she is now direct- 
jing her operations, it would be idle to say 
that Egypt was in any way necessary to or 
affected her plans. England and France 
have hitherto consented to act in concert 
in regulating the finance of Egypt, so far 
as it affects International commercial 
interests. Should the question arise of In- 
ternational political relations, the whole 
aspect of the matter would be changed. A 
joint occupation of the country by England 
and France is impossible, for the simple 
reason that her interests in the country 
are in no way comparable to our own. If 
any one nation is to occupy Egypt it must 
be ourselves; but as the necessity for 
such occupation could only arise when the 
Eastern Question had reached its extreme 
limit, and the long-threatened partition of 
the Ottoman Empire . was imminent, it 
would then become impossible to confine 
the matter to the two countries. Mean- 
time, existing difficulties have to be faced, 
and the problem immediately waiting for 
solution is what course England and 
France intend to take with regard to the 
Mission despatched by the Sultan to Cairo. 
That the revival of Turkish intervention 
in Egyptian affairs is an evil is admitted 
on all sides. How far, if at all, is it to 
be tolerated by the Governments of France 
and England? To this question a prompt 
answer must be forthcoming, or we shall 
find ourselves in a position of greater 
entanglement than ever.—Standard, 
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The Directors of the Crystal Palace have 
determined on the holding of an Interna- 
tional Electrical Exhibition in that building 
in December next. We believe that the 
Secretary of the Crystal Palace has spent 
some time in Paris making the necessary 
arrangements, and that he has found that 
the owners of the various systems of 
electric lighting will gladly seize the op- 
portunity of showing the English public 
what they can do. The Crystal Palace is 
the most appropriate spot, and the dark 
days of December will be the most fitting 
time for such an Exhibition. The lighting 
up of the spacious building all through the 
winter by the various electrical methods 
will allow of a comparison of them 
more complete than has been possible 
in Paris during the long days of 
summer. The Exhibition, however, 
will not be confined to this one use 
of the electric current. Mr. Edison 
will, we believe, show all his various in- 
ventions, and the telephone, the mega- 
phone, the electric pen, as well as the 
modes of using the current for moving do- 
mestic machines will be seen in action. 
Electricity promises to be the great worker 
of the world. It has long been our chief 
message carrier and news bearer; it has 
practically superseded other systems of 
silver-plating, and it is fast supplanting 
all other methods of lighting where large 
areas are to be illuminated or a powerful 
and far-reaching beam is required. 
Another step in its use is to be taken in 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte'’s Theatre. This new 
building is to be lighted by a form of 
electric lamp which has not yet been seen 
by any large number of the English public. 
Should Mr. Swann's incandescent lights 
prove successful in regular use in large 
numbers the lighting of houses by elec- 
tricity will not be far in the distance. 
Electricians however look upon lighting 
as only one of its future uses. It is to 
be the heating power in the house of the 
twentieth century, even if not in those of 
the close of the nineteenth. It is to ripen 
fruit for us in sunless years, to move trams 
without noise or smoke through our 
streets, to work the screws of packet- 
boats, which will then no longer be 
steamers ; and even to supplant the loco- 
motive on our railways. Some of these 
things are very far in the future ; but they 
will probably seem a good deal nearer to 
most Englishmen when the coming Exhi- 
bition has been open for a month than 
they are at present. The chief difficulty 
in the way of the domestic use of electri- 
city is now in the supply of the current. 
The sensitiveness of the light is so great 
that a flicker is caused by the least tremor 
in the steam engine or in the dynamo 
machine. The current is, as it were, 
spun out of rapidly-revolving magnets. 
These have to be set in motion by a steam 
or gas engine, or some form of air or 
water power, and the slightest variation 
in the pace at which the magnets revolve, 
even so slight a shake as is caused by 
the join in the driving band as it 
passes over the drum, causes a tremor in 
the light. The hope of completely ob- 
viating this disadvantage is in the em- 
ployment of accumulators or secondary 
batteries, like those of Faure and De 
Meritens. At present the best known of 
these seems to be unavailable, chiefly, as 
we understand, because of the prohibitory 
price charged by the patentee. A cheap 
system of electrical storage, could it be 
introduced, would probably bring the light 
at once into general use. It would then 
be possible for the current to be distri- 
buted by wires from central stations, to 
come slowly into the storage reservoir 
during the whole twenty-four hours, and 
thus to accumulate ready for use in the time 
during which thelamps were required. Mr. 
Edison, indeed, contemplates the steady use 
of the current all day for domestic pur- 
poses, such as running sewing and other 
machines, and Mr. Lane Fox exhibited 
some time ago an electrical kettle with 
which water could be boiled and cooking 
done. The value of the Electrical Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace will be that all these 
various schemes, some of which have been 
seen in successful action in Paris, will be 
brought together and shown for the first 
time to the English public. Great as will 
be the interest of such an Exhibition its 
utility to the inventors on the one hand 
and to the public on the other will be 
greater still.—Daily News. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK ON AUSTRIA AND 
RUSSIA. 


The Standard correspondent at Vienna 
telegraphed on Tuesday night :— 

In the Hungarian monthly review—the 
Budapesti Lzemic—a conversation is reported 
which Count Arthur Thoss had with the then 
Count Bismarck on the evening of January 
the 2d, 1869. The former nobleman men- 
tioned certain rumours to the effect that 
Count Bismarck had sent agents provocateurs 
to Hungary in order to arouse public feeling 
there against Austria. To this Count Bis- 
marck replied, ‘‘ Tell Count Andrassy that I 
will pay him a thousand ducats for every 
agent that can be proved to have been sent 
by me. On the contrary, I have threatened 
Roumania with a recall of our Consular 
Agent from that State should the Roumanian 
agitations in Hungary not cease within a fort- 
night. Our interests do not now in the least 
require us to endeavour to sow discontent 
between Austria and Hungary. Still less do 
we think of transgressing the frontier line of 
the River Main. We in Prussia wish that 
the Austrian Monarch should be strong, and 
enter into the closest friendship with us. For 
since Austria has taken a dualistic form we no 
longer need fear anything from that side ; and 
whoever may be my successor in this post 
would needs be very unwise if he fail 
to avoid any danger coming from Austria. 
The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy would, on 
the contrary, be the best ally we could ever 
find. In Vienna they have not yet forgotten 
1866 ; but they will forget it, seeing how 
great an advantage it will be for Austria to 
be our close and intimate friend. Never- 
theless, we see Count Beust constantly in- 
triguing against us in Paris as well as in the 
Southern States of Germany. We shall have 
a war with France, as she cannot forgive us 
Sadowa, and looks on that battle as if she 
had lost it herself. The later this war takes 
place the better for us, but I know for certain 
that it will take place. We shall be victorious 
—I know wo shall be—our soldiers being at 
least equal to the French, while our Generals 
are superior. This war ended, there will 
follow a long interval, during which we shall 
have constantly to guard ourselves against 
France. Perhaps a second war will be ne- 
cessary to convince France that we are pre- 
pared for her. After having seen that, there 
will be no reason why France and Germany | 
should not be good friends,-or at least peace- 
ful neighbours. It is Russia which may 
pons become Europe’s real enemy. When 

er railway systems are complete and her 
army is reorganised, she will be able to 
muster two millions of soldiers. Then will 
be the time for all Europe to unite and to 
stand firm against this common enemy.” 


PARIS, THURSDAY, 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON 
TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The East Riding Conservative Association, 
availing itself of the occasion afforded by the 
visit of Sir Stafford Northcote to Hull, in- 
vited the right hon. baronet to a banquet in 
the Beverley Assembly Rooms on Tuesday 
afternoon. After speaking on various sub- 
jects Sir Stafford Northcote said with re- 
ference to a programme put out by the tenant- 
farmers in the counties of Berkshirə and 
Oxfordshire :—I see they sum up the wants 
of the farmers under five or six heads. They 
propose that they should use every effort they 
can to obtain a fair apportionment of local 
taxation as regards the maintenance of high- 
ways, the education rate, the poor rate, sani- 
tary rate, police, and the maintenance of 
lunatics. (Cheers) There is a great deal in 
all this—a great deal of what is practicable. 
They propos also to obtain security for the 
capital of tenants vested in the improvement 
of their holdings. (Cheers.) Nobody can 
feel more convinced of the importance of 
making every proper and necessary regula- 
tion for ensuring the security of the tenants’ 
capital than the leaders of the Conservative 
party. (Cheers.) Any legislation which is 
founded upon any other principle than that of 
giving faa compensation for improvements 
effected by the tenant farmer is legislation 
founded on a principle of injustice and im- 
policy. (Cheers) It is our interest to pull 
together. Our opponents, pursuing their 
usual tactics, may endeavour to get up 
little heartburnings between landlord 
and tenant, employer and employed, 
and any other classes they can set by the 
ears, but we must not fail to see their com- 
mon interests. What the particular measures 
should be is matter for serious and anxious 
consideration. Quite true it is that in many 
cases no legislation is needed to secure that 
which is§given by every landlord who is fair- 
minded, and who understands his true in- 
terests, and who òf his own accord gives to 
his deserving tenants. (Cheers.) Let the 
matter be well thought out, and you will find 
that the Conservative leaders will not be 
slow to give effect to anything that they see 
their way clear to confer, and you will re- 
member what I told you a little while ago, 
that the business of agriculture now required 
much larger capital than formerly. (Hear, 
hear.) We want in every possible way to 
induce men of substance and of capital to 
invest their capital in the land. You wish, 
and you ought to wish, to attract it also in 
the form of well-to-do and substantial and 
understanding landlords, because, bear this 
in mind, when times of trouble come, as 
necessarily they will come when the sun 
does not do its duty—as we have been re- 
minded lately by the Government that it does 
not always do—or when other times of diffi- 
culty arise, you, who are carrying on that 
business, require to have a little assistance 
from the pressure of the burdens which fall 
upon you, and your landlords, as a rule, will 
be ready to give that assistance, inorder to keep 
oF those on whose welfare their own depends. 
(Cheers.) You will find that at the present 
time men are very ready—it is one of the great 
advantages that England possesses that it has 
large numbers of men who have abundance of 
capital, and who are ready to invest capital in 
the purchase of land rather than in much more 
profitable speculations, from which they might 
earn larger dividends and larger interests, 
but they do than because of the gratification 
which the position of a landlord carries with 
it. (Cheers.) They are ready to advance 
their money, and in that way you get men 
who think they understand their duty, and do 
their duty well, and do for you all those 
improvements with which you could not do 
without, and yet which, if they fell upon your 
own capital, would form such a burden upon 
it that you would be hardly able to bear it. 
(Cheers.) It is the landlords who ought to 
provide the great improvements. You have 
only, as a rule, to provide all that is necessary 
for the working of the farm. If a man who 
has only just enough capital to work his farm 
is to incur besides the expense of becoming 
the owner of the farm, one of two things must 
happen; either he must starve his working 
power or he must run into debt in respect of 
the money he has paid for the purchase of his 
land, though, of course, if you should steal 
the land and get it for nothing, that is 
another matter. But I do not apprehend 
that to any of those I am speaking to 
now that is a contingency that can 
be contemplated. (Laughter and cheers.) In 
this country they know perfectly well that 
if a man take land which does not belong to 
him he would take a great many other things 
that don’t belong to him. (Laughter.) But if 
you treat the matter fairly, and do that which 
I believe some persons think would be the 
great remedy for England's difficulties, make 
the occupier always the owner, depend upon 
it you would be throwing upon him a burden 
which in many cases would cripple him. Well, 
gentlemen, I was giving you some of the 
points upon which this association presses, 
and I record my hearty desire to go with them 
and give effect, as far as possible, to their 
earnest demand for the proper security of 
their capital invested. There is another point 
—I will not trouble you with. them all—but 
there is another point, the maintenance of 
effective regulations respecting cattle disease. 
Now that is a matter to which you Yorkshire 
farmers must attach very great importance, 
because I know very large districts of this 
country in which the pastoral interest is very 
great. You know perfectly well when we 
were endeavouring to do our best to check 
the introduction of infectious disease, we were 
met by a very cold reception indeed on the 

art of the leaders of the Liberal party. 
(Cheers.) We had the old cry of ‘“ Protec- 
tion” immediately raised. “It is a very 
curious thing you can never do anything 
or propose anything for the agriculturists, 
even of the most reasonable character, with- 
out having the cry of ‘ Protection” raised 
against you. When wo pes to legislate 
for the prevention of the introduction of 
cattle disease, or of cattle liable to give dis- 
ease, we were told, ‘‘Oh, you are endea- 
vouring to raise the price of meat, and you 
intend to protect the cattle growers of this 
country.” Well, this is a point on which our 
opponents have learnt a little wisdom, and I 
think they would now be ready to co-operate 
in any measure which might fairly bo sup- 
posed to strengthen our safety against those 
disorders which, when they occur, are of 
such great national disadvantage. There is 
one other matter which I must mention, be- 
cause it struck me as rather odd to put in 
such force such regulations in taking the beer 
duty as would prohibit brewers from making 
beer from a a but malt made from 
barley, without declaring the same. That is 
a matter on which I should like a little in- 
formation, because it is somewhat odd that 
a great authority, no less than the Prime 
Minister, has told you that beer ought not to 
be made from malt at all, but from maize or 
rice, or from any one of a good many things. 
Malt appears to him to be a thing rather be- 
longing to the past. These, gentlemen, are 
matters which are samples of the kind of 
legislation which you ought to endeavour to 
forward ; and my belief is that by talking 
these things over amongst yourselves—by 
discussing them with your representatives on 
all proper occasions—you will be forwarding 
such legislation ; and I would urge upon my 
friends, your representatives, to pay attention 
to questions which are coming up, and in 
which their constituents have so much in- 
terest, and to confer with them freely and 
frequently before we meet in the House of 
Commons. 

——___———>_____—__. 


Sutppina Trape.—For the month of Sep- 
tember there has been an increase of 24,400 
tons in the clearances of vessels with cargoes 
for the ocean trade from the Port of London; 
and the number of ships employed shows an 
increase of sixty-five compared with the cor- 
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LIFE AT MARSEILLES. 


I know very few populous and affluent cities 
which have been so systematically ignored 
and maltreated—if there be ill-usage in indif- 

erence—by tourists as it has been the lot of 
Marseilles to be ; and, since the substitution 
of the Brindisi for the Massilian point of de- 
parure of the Indian mail, Marseilles has 
allen, amon ordinary British travellers, into 
even sorer disparagement than of yore. In 
the days fondly regretted by all good Mar- 
seillais of ‘‘ La Malle des Indes,” each in- 
coming P. and O. steamer from Alexandria 
brought a host of British officers, civilians, 
ladies, and children to the three colossal 
hotels of the Phocæan city ; and although the 
sojourn therein of these home-returning Anglo- 
Indians was, as arule, of the briefest, they 
contrived to spend a good deal of money 
during the few hours of their stay. The hotel 
and restaurant keepers, the cab-drivers, and 
the tradespeople of the Canabiére profited 
largely by the periodical influx of the liege; of 
Queen Victoria ; and it also happened that 
the home-returners, fatigued with the 
sca voyage, ‘‘ laid over” at Marseilles for a 
whole day and night, in order to “ repair the 
tissues,” and that, in the course of such a four- 
and-twenty hours’ delay, English ladies dis- 
covered that in the ‘‘ magasins de modes” of 
the Rue St. Ferréol, bonnets, costumes, lace, 
and embroidery, quite as tasteful and much 
cheaper than those to be found in the Rue 
Vivienne or the Chaussée “d'Antin, were 
purchaseable ; while English gentlemen be- 
came aware of the fact that in the Canebiére 
are some of the largest and most splendid 
cafés to be found in the whole of Europe; 
that the Grand Théatre is a sumptuous edifice, 
wherein such an opera as L’Africaine can 
be given with the fullest lyric, choregraphic, 
and spectacular éclat; that the Théatre des 
Nations—where just now they are playing 
Michel Strogoff to crowded houses—rivals the 
gigantic theatres of Barcelona in area and 
magnificence ; that in the Museum of the 
Palais de Longchamps there is a collection of 
more than five hundred excellent oil paint- 
ings, including, among works by French 
masters alone, pictures by Ary Scheffer, Corot, 
Gerard, Granet, Bougereau, Mignard ; and, 
finally, that on the Chemin de la Corniche 
there are numerous ‘‘ restaurants à reserve ” 
—each one proclaims itself to be the Reserve, 
the term meaning only a fish-pond—where 
the traditional Provençal dish called ‘‘ Bouil- 
labaisse”” is procurable at prices, now 
sweetly moderate and now simply extor- 
tionate. Marseilles is a city alike for large 
and small portemonnaies. I showed lately to 
my guide, philosopher, and friend a dinner 
bill of the Maison Dorée, in the Cane- 
biére—a dinner bill for one person. Not 
much in the way of gastronomy. A slice of 
melon, a potage St. Germain, a fish ‘‘ loup 
de mer,” a ‘‘ cotelette de mouton, sauce Béare 
naise,” a ‘‘ salade à la Romaine,” and a pint 
of Ernest Irroy. Total eighteen francs. 
“ Nothing can be said to be overcharged,” 
quoth Figaro ; “‘ but if Monsieur had ordered 
the ‘ diaer du jour,’ he would have enjoyed 
as much, and more, including the ‘ vin fin,’ 
for nine francs.” I knew nothing about the 
‘diner du jour.” Marseilles in the halcyon 
times of the Malle des Indes exulted in the 
weekly patronage of hundreds of travelling 
Britons who knew nothing about the ‘diner 
du jour.” 

The withdrawal of the Anglo-Indian transit 
service from Marseilles administered a stag- 
gering, but not a knock-down, blow to the 
city. The three giant hotels were the 
greatest sufferers, for chief among the things 
which you cannot by any possibility succeed 
in persuading the ordinary Frenchman to do 
is to induce him to stay in a first-class, and 
consequently expensive, hotel, either in his 
own country or abroad. ‘‘ Pas-si bête” is 
his usual reply when he is asked why he has 
not alighted at the Grand Hotel. He adds 
that ‘‘on est très bien” at the ‘‘ Cheval 
Blanc,” or the ‘‘ Hôtel du Commerce,” or the 
“ Petit Luxembourg.” Why there should be 
all over the Continent, from Cambria to Con- 
stantinople, so many hostelries by the sign of 
the province concerning which France and 
Germany so nearly fell to loggerheads in the 
summer of 1867—it was one of the false starts 
which preceded the real contest of t870— 
passes my comprehension. What does the 
ordinary Frenchman want with an hotel in 
which there are ladies’ drawing-rooms, read- 
ing and smoking rooms? Very little. An 
hotel is to him only an auberge—a place 
where one can eat and sleep. All that he 
requires in the way of smoking, reading, 
conversation, and conviviality he obtains at 
the nearest café. At a watering-place, à la 
bonne heure, as much company and conversa- 
tion as you like ; but Marseilles, although on 
the sea, is not a watering-place. In nine 
cases out of ten the typical Frenchman travels 
—his annual excursion aux caur excepted— 
not from inclination but from necessity ; and 
old Bishop Hall, who wrote his vehement 
tractate, ‘‘ Quo Vadis?” in the hope of dis- 
suading young English gentlemen of the Eliza- 
bethan age from travelling on the Continent, 
is amusingly reflected in a protest against 
‘* tourism” which I lately read in a feuilleton 
by one of the most brilliant of living French 
essayists. ‘‘ Why should I expatriate my- 
self,” asked the iively writer, ‘‘ when I can 
travel every morning from the Café de la 
Madeleine to the Café de Foy—when I can 
travel every evening from the Boulevard des 
Italiens to the Boulevard Montmartre? Why 
should I wander over an indefinite number of 
kilometres in order to pay one tranc fifty 
centimes each for fabulous ‘bougies,’ and 
ee the acquaintance of hitherto unknown 

eas ?” 

Thus the surcease of the ‘‘ clientèle” of 
‘* La Malle des Indes ” produced for a season 
a far from agreeable vacuum in the ‘‘ caisses” 
of the grand hotels of Marseilles. Ere long, 
however, they recuperated, and at present 
they may be said to be fairly prosperous. 
The middle-class hotels are, on the other 
hand, continuously crowded with commercial 
travellers and persons taking passage in 
the innumerable lines of steamers whic 
leave this port for most parts of the 
world. The Grand Hotel, in the Rue de 
Noailles, where I am for the present residing, 
and which I have ‘‘ used” these fifteen or 
sixteen years past, is not by any means full. 
Indeed, during the summer heats, only the 
rooms on the ground and the first floors were 
kept open for the accommodation of visitors. 
Imagine the Adelphi or the London and 
North-Western, or the Washington at Liver- 
pool, shutting up three-fourths of their bed- 
rooms between the beginning of June and the 
end of September! Yet Marseilles is not, any 
more than Liverpool, a fashionable watering- 

lace. The city of the Bouches-du-Rhône is, 
Tike the city on the Mersey, a vast commer- 
cial entrepot, and a bourn at which countless 
travellers by sea and land embark and disem- 
bark ; but it is the inns of the ‘‘ Cheval 
Blanc,” the ‘‘ Hotel du Commerce,” and the 
“ Petit Luxembourg” class—pray bear in 
mind that I am speaking generally, and am 
not particularising in hotel nomenclature— 
which absorb the vast majority of the 
strangers who come to Marseilles. During 
the winter months the grand hotels do better, 
being often the bolting-place of families who 
like easy travelling, and of invalids on their 
way to Cannes or Nice, or the lovely health 
resorts in the Riviera di Levanti. There is 
also, from November to March, a tolerably 
shady contingent of Britons of a speculative 
and sporting turn who have thrown down the 
gauntlet to fortune in the way of backing the 
red or “‘ plunging” on the “ pair et impair ” 
at Monte Carlo, and who, having been, with 
more or less promptitude, satisfactorily 
“ cleaned out” at that pleasant Inferno, 
‘“ wash up,” so to speak, in dire stress for 
ready cash, at Marseilles. The name-‘of the 
city has a mercantile and moneyed sound ; 
and it seems more respectable to write home 
thence for remittances than from the 
“ Albergo dei Bancherotti ” at Monaco or the 
“ Hôtel des Grands Dégommés” on the 
Boulevard de la Condamine.—Daily Telegraph 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


BALMORAL, TUESDAY. 
The Queen, the Princess of Wales, Prin- 
cess Beatrice, and Princess Maud of Wales 
drove yesterday by Braemar to the Derry. 
Princess Louiseand the Dowager Marchioness 
of Ely went out driving. Dr. Fox has arrived 
at and Dr. Reid has left the Castle. The 
ee Marchioness of Ely has left the 
astle. 
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Princess Frederica of Hanover and Baron 
von Pawel-Rammingen concluded on Tuesday 
a visit of several weeks’ duration to the West 
of England. 

Count Karolyi, according to present ar- 
rangements, does not return to the Austrian 
Embassy, Belgrave-square, from Hungary, 
till the first week in December. 

M. Challemel-Lacour arrived at the French 
Embassy, Albert-gate, late on Tuesday even- 
ing, from Paris. 

Earl Granville returned to Walmer Castle 
on Tuesday evening. 

Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald have re- 
turned to Oakley Court, Berks, from a tour of 
visits in Scotland. 

Lord Inchiquin has lelt town for his seat in 
Ireland. 

Lady Russell has returned to the Pulteney 
Hotel from Maidenhead. 

The Hon. Mrs. Dalrymple has arrived in 
Hertford-street from Scotland. 

_Sir Henry Havelock-Allan’s state of health 
gives ground for considerable anxiety. 
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LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ WORLD.”) 


Sir William Harcourt has been yachting 
among the Western Islands in Sir William 
Collins’s beautiful steam yacht Fingal. He is 
well known to the inhabitants of certain por- 
tions of the Isle of Skye, where he is very 
popular. Kyleakin he never fails to visit 
wien in the locality, and most of the resi- 
dents there he knows by name. I understand, 
although no formal steps have yet been taken 
in the matter, that when the Home Secretary 
visits Glasgow in a week or two, he will 
receive the freedom of the city. 

The cry is still they come. I hear of 
another portrait of Mrs. Langtry. Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Millais, 
and an army of smaller painters have done 
their best or their worst for her ; ard now the 
Jersey Lily is to be used as raw material for 
a ‘‘symphony,” or an ‘‘ arrangement,” or a 
“ nocturne,” by Mc. Whistler. 

Sir Savile Crossley, the wealthy proprietor 
of Somerleyton Hall, and only son of the late 
Sir Francis Crossley the great benefactor of 
Halifax, has started on a tour of three months 
to the United States with his friend, Mr. 
Wyndham. 

Countess Batthyany is now in England, 
having come over lately from Venice, and is 
at present staying at Brown’s Hotel, Dover- 
street. 

The genial and genuine old Highlandman, 
Duncan Davidson of Tulloch, had such a 
funeral as he would have wished. He was 
borne to the family vault in Dingwall, fol- 
lowed by hundreds of mourners, to the music, 
by pipers, of the fine old Scotch and most 
appropriate tunes, ‘‘The Flowers of the 
Forest ” and ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal.” 

An accident which might have been at- 
tended with serious consequences happened 
on Saturday to Lady Julia Wombwell and 
her daughter. The ladies were driving in a 
pony-carriage near Newburgh when the pony 
ran away, and they were both thrown out. 
Lady Julia escaped unhurt; Miss Womb- 
well did not come off so easily, but is doing 
well. 

There is a great rush to the Italian lakes 
this month. At Bellagio and Cadenabbia, 
the two most popular places on Lake Como 
for a prolonged stay, one has to secure rooms 
some time in advance ; indeed it is a diffi- 
cult thing to get a bedroom without writing 
beforehand. The vintage has already begun ; 
the grapes are large, of a good quality, and 
abundant. The weather during the last week 
has been fine and hot, quite a contrast to the 
previous one, which was wet and cold. 

Cadenabbia, which for the last few years 
has been rapidly increasing in popularity, 
bids fair soon to rival Bellagio; this year it 
is again full of English. Among the latest 
arrivals are Lord Digby, the Right Hon. 
George R. Warren, Sir Jocelyn Coghill, 
Bart., Lady Eardley, Sir Henry Thompsor. 
and others. 

Lawn-tennis, it is unnecessary to say, has 
been naturalised from one end of the Conti- 
nent to the other, and may probably now 
claim to be the most cosmopolitan game in 
existence. French ladies do not take to it 
quite so kindly as the nymphs of the Father- 
land, or attain in it the same degree of pro- 
ficiency. On the other hand, it is the rarest 
thing in the world to see a German youth 
who can vie successfully with the prowess of 
the scions of Italy and France. But incom- 

arably the best players—out of England—of 
Poth sexes, are, Pan informed on the highest 
autkority, to be found amongst the Austrians. 
On Saturday last, October 1, a great interna- 
tional tennis competition was to be held at 
Stresa, on Maggiore; but I have not yet 
heard with what results. 

Abductions of gentlemen continue, even in 
free and happy England. This time it is not 
a clergyman who has been captured, but a 
royalty. A splendid royal bull—by Jupiter ! 
—has been cut off and away with from a 
gate, and the bull and gate are both as well 
known as that tavern sign itself. The bull is 
“the Monarch of the Meadow,” by Mr. T. 
S. Cocper, R.A., and the gate is Lancaster- 
gate. The brigands are supposed to be 
house-painters, engaged on the premises 
during the absence of the owner. For further 
information see that gentleman’s solicitor’s 
advertised offer of a reward for discovery 
and recovery of the missing Monarch. 

Among the useful and useless things taught 
in Board schools, is a knowledge of poisons 
thought worthy the attention of the pupils ? 
The annual poisoning of children by the eat- 
ing of toadstools has just happened ; and the 
daily papers of the past week record the 
death of one of three little boys who opened 
two bottles of home-made wine, and drank 
the deadly decoction. The poor mites were 
seen by the neighbours reeling about the 
street just like their elders ; but nobody seems 
to have considered that their condition was 
curable by exhibiting a mild emetic, so every- 
body allowed the joke to continue to death. 

And talking of little boys reminds me that 
a question was asked amongst the advertise- 
ments in last Thursday’s Morning Post :— 
“ Would any lady or gentleman like to sto 
a beautiful baby boy, one year old? No 
premium given, and none required. For 
particulars write, etc.” Like! They would 
love to adopt the B. B. B., especially the 
gentlemen. 

The people of Dover are in a fix. The 
Treasury have refused to grant the loan for 
the new assembly-rooms. Meanwhile the 
contracts have been signed and the building 
commenced. It is a moot question whether 
the Mayor and Corporation will not have to 
find the money out of their own pockets. 
Meantime I see they are beginning to paint 
and clean up the Imperial Hotel. Possibly 
the town is going to take my advice after all. 
I have no interest in the matter whatever, 
but I am quite certain they could not do 
better. 

Charles Newman, the last of the Dover 
stage-coachmen, died last week. He drove 
the Royal mail, which was the first vehicle 
over London Bridge, at its opening, after the 
Royal procession had passed. 
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RELEASE OF a “ onran. e a 
Moran, of Ballybean, a ‘‘suspec 
been in Galway Gaol for the last five months, 
has been unconditionally released. 
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PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


CANON KNOX-LITTLE AND THE REV. S. F. 
GREEN. 


_ The Preston Herald publishes some par- 
ticulars of a recent visit paid by the Rev. W. 
J. Knox-Little, rector of St. Alban’s, Man- 
chester, and Canon of Worcester Cathedral, 
to the Rev. S. F. Green, the imprisoned 
rector of Miles Platting. It says it is enabled 
to report these details by the courtesy of Mr. 
Little. “ Englishmen, as a rule,” said Mr. 
Knox-Little, ‘‘ were apt to think that his 
sincere friend, Mr. Green, was contending 
for a vestment, a drop of water, a candle, a 
stole, or a biretta, whereas the real point he 
was fighting for, and which he (Mr. Little) 
had tried to witness for, was the liberty of 
the English Church, and, as he also thought, 
its Reformation principles. He certainly was 
of opinion, for instance, that it was an Ultra- 
montane or Roman principle to obey a man’s 
bishop merely on his ipse dizit, to be in per- 
fect servitude by giving oneself to sole obe- 
dience to the word ofthe Bishop. The prin- 
ciple ofthe Reformation as he had submitted, 
again and again, was to free the laity from 
—— the prisaid that 
Easterns were not fit for self-government. It 
had been introduced into all those parts of the 
East which belonged to Europe, and Egypt 
almost belonged to Europe. He could not 
conceive that they could establish any pep- 
manent state of government in Egypt i GT 
did not fully recognise the rights of the people 
toa share of control over their own fortunes 
Our predominance in Egypt might also do in- 
finite good by abolishing the slave trade 
which existed in the Red Sea to an extent 
that was scarooly credited in this country. He 
trusted that in whatever arrangements might 
bo made care would be taken utterly to de- 
oe terrible scourge of humanity. (Hear, 
rear. 
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LIBERAL OPINION ON QUESTIONS OF THE 


DAY. 
Sir Arthur Hayter, M.P., eee at a 


large Liberal mecting at Bath on Tuesday 
night, at which a resolution of confidence in 
the Government and in favour of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s new Rules of Procedure was passed 
The hon. baronet said he might remind them. 
and he spoke as an official of the War Office. 
that no one was more rejoiced than her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at the successful close of 
the operations in Egypt. He knew many in 
Bath were opposed to war; but they could 
not be more oppased to it than thase who had 
to deal with this one. No one could accuse 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government of entering into 
an wnnecessary war, but they were bound ta 
go to Egypt, and they were determined before 
the matter closed that the affairs of Egypt 
should be placed on a better and more satis- 
factory basis. He trusted that before the end 
of the month every available soldier would 
be withdrawn from the country. But, at the 
same time, it was of the utmost consequence 
we should not allow Egypt to lapse again into 
anarchy, and we were responsible for keeping 
the peace in that country till its own arrange- 
ments were complete, 2 
At a meeting of the Glasgow Junior, Liberal 

Association, held in the City Hall as a counter- 
demonstration ta the great Conservative 
gathoring to-night, Dr. Cameron, M.P., de- 
livered an address supporting the Government 
policy regarding parliamentary procedure 
and resolutions were maved by Mr. Ramsay, 
M.P., and Mr. Duff, M.P., declaring that tha 
country should sustain the Government in 
passing the Rules of Procedure, expressing 
satisfaçtion at the termination of the Egyp- 
tian war,-and gratification at the prospect of 
a speedy settlement af the Egpytian question 
in a manner calculated to secure greater free- 
dom and hetter government for the native 
opulation, The resolutions are stated tq 
ae heen ee er 

_The Hon, €. L. Stanley, M.P., writ 

his Oldham constituents on the NAE a 
he only hopes that the proposals of the Go. 
vernment may prove suflicient ; hut his belief 
is that far stronger and more stringent mea- 
sures for the repression of the wasto of time 
and abuse of the forms now prevailing ara 
wanted, unless the constituencies will taka 
the matter iato their own hands by turning 
aut those members of Parliament’ who, by 


obstruction, disgrace parli 
gen » disgrace parliamentary governs 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day's number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 


(Great-Britain. 


LONDON, OCTOBER 4—5, 1882, 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AND 
THE GOVERNMENT POLICY. 


It is permissible for an Opposition, even 
when they recognise the immediate popu- 
larity of the party in power and are not 
prepared to contest a popular policy, to 
record their own views and to vindicate 
their former conduct. This Sir Stafford 
Northcote did at Glasgow with as much 
fairness and cordiality as could be expected 
after a disappointment the more severe 
because it was wholly unexpected. No- 
body, either Conservative or Liberal, could 
in the wildest flight of imagination have 
conjectured three or four months ago that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government would re- 
burnish the dimmed brightness of its 
popularity by a spirited foreign policy and 
a successful war. The Egyptian question, 
however, has not been closed, nor will 
even that question long continue to com- 
mand a monopoly of interest. The Con- 
Servatives, though disheartened at the 
sudden recovery of the ground lost*by the 
Ministry, are in a mood far removed from 
the dismay in which they were plunged 
after the general election. They are 
ready to put in practice Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s advice, counselling vigilance and 
activity in the work of registration, organ- 
isation, and the rest. Nevertheless, the 
Government, as Sir Stafford Northcote 
Says, are for the time being ‘‘on the 
top of the wave,” and the public- 
spirited Conservative who warmly 
praises and sympathizes with the work 
achieved in Egypt must be conscious that 
his tribute of applause is helping his poli- 
tical foes. It is necessary to be watchful 
against the influence of such thoughts. 
Even a cool and fair-minded statesman 
like Sir Stafford Northcote is tempted to 
mingle blame with praise when blame may 
tend to create embarrassments for the 
Government in the dangerous field of 
diplomacy. It is not desirable to dwell, 
as Sir Stafford Northcote dwelt, on the 
alleged embroilment of England with the 
Mahomedan world at the moment when 
the Porte is showing temper in a foolish 
and undignified way. There is a party in 
Turkey which would gladly snatch at any 
encouragement to denounce English inter- 
vention in Egypt as an attack on Islam, 
and the recklessness with which ill-feeling 
has been displayed in the recent arrest of 
the Port Said labourers is ominous of 
troubles. Lord Dufferin has a delicate and 
difficult part to play at Constantinople, 
and it is in the highest degree inexpedient 
that his. hands should be weakened by 
a quite erroneous impression that there 
is among the great mass of Englishmen 
any real difference of opinion with respect 
to Our interests in Egypt. It is doubtless to 
be desired that those interests should 
be secured, if possible, without irritating 
Mahomedan feeling, but they must not be 
imperilled through any deference to claims 
inconsistent with the objects of British 
policy. The commanding and absorbing 
nature of the Egyptian question over- 
shadowed Sir Stafford Northcote’s criti- 
cisms upon domestic politics. It is plain 
that at present the Ministry are safe against 
attack, and unless they make some extra 
ordinary blunders, they will be able to 
keep their majority together and to carry 
their measures. The Opposition must be 
content to wait upon events.—Times. y 


The Standard says : We are inclined to 
think that Sir Stafford Northcote some- 
what overestimated the gain the Governs 
ment have reaped in Party strength from 
the military successes in Egypt. That, for 
the moment, they stand well with the 
country there can be no doubt; but they 
have certainly not won over a single sup- 
porter from the ranks of those whom their 
general policy fills with mistrust, and, as 
is clear enough from the dissonant notes 
invariably struck at Liberal gatherings, 
they have severely shaken the devotion of 
sections whose fanaticalenergy stood them 
in good stead at the last Election. But what- 
ever prestigethe Ministry have acquired by 
their splendid inconsistency, their critic 
on Wednesday evening declined to diminish 
by the impeachment of English honour, or 
at the expense of English authority. Mr. 
Gladstone thought fit to call the Afghan 
expedition a war of annexation; but Sir 
Stafford Northcote refuses to follow the 
bad example by treating the war in Egypt 
as a war for bondholders. He was con- 
tent to point out that when the day of 
Parliamentary reckoning comes the Minis- 
try will have to render strict account of 
the blunders in diplomacy which forced 
them’at the last to undertake an enter- 
prise which, had events been ordered 
better, might have been wholly unneces- 
sary. And since some of the Ministerial 
scribes ask us to admire—if we admire 
nothing else—the wonderful administr&- 
tive ability which the Cabinet has dis- 
played, it was but right that the spokes- 
man of the Opposition should remind the 
country that there were grievous short- 
comings in some departments, of which 
explanation will be asked. But the busi- 
ness is by no means over. It has, indeed, 
entered now on a stage in which perils in 
front and temptations from behind beset 
the path of Ministers, and their more 
judicious friends will reserve their whist- 
ling till they are well out of the diplo- 
matic wood. The war has, in fact, brought 
to pass that which it was the declared aim 
of the Ministry to prevent. The elements 
cannot be conjured with aphrase. The 
status quo has been disturbed beyond all 
chance of recovery by the convulsion our 
invervention caused. It is not a question 
of restoration, but of creation, and in the 
_ work of reconstruction Ministers will be 
hampered by the scruples of those among 
their followers who have until now been 
offended by what they have done. Sir 
Stafford Northcote sees clearly that the 
Opposition has its duty to perform in 
strengthening the Administration against 
doubters at home as well as opponents 
abroad. We confess we could have de- 
sired a clearer intimation of the views 
which the Conservative Party are prepared 
to enforce. But gentleness of tone, if it 
be a fault, is a fault on the side of virtue; 
and had Sir Stafford Northcote done more 
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than ask the Government to admit the 
Opposition to their confidence, to state 
frankly how things stand, and what they 
intend to do, there would not have been 
wanting critics to accuse him of assuming 
a prematurely dictatorial style. 


The Daily News says:—No doubt the 
present Government came into power with 
great promises on its own part and great 
expectations on the part of the nation. 
Sir Stafford Northcote points to the non- 
fulfilment of these promises, and asks 
what have the Government done to redeem 
them. Heis, however, all the while con- 
scious that the obstacles with which every- 
body is familiar which have stood in the 
way are in fair process of removal; and 
he anticipates the speedy production of a 
series of measures which he describes as 
‘“ violently Radical.” The Government 
have done so little, chiefly because the 
forms of Parliament give a minority power 
to dispossess and disfranchisesthe majo- 
rity, and the removal of this obstacle is the 
first condition of the performance of the 
legislative pledges which the Government 
gave and the nation accepted and sanc- 
tioned. The Egyptian policy of the Go- 
vernment necessarily occupied a consider- 
able place in Sir Stafford Northcote’s re- 
marks at the meeting in St. Andrew's 
Hall in the evening. The question is a 
difficult one for the Conservative leader. 
In whatever way the Government was 
drawn into a war which even those who 
felt its necessity regarded with reluctamee 
and regret, the conduct of the short and suc- 
cessful campaign has given great satisfac- 
tion to the country. Sir Stafford Northcote 
thinks that the Government had won great 
popularity by their Egyptian policy ; but 
he anticipates that when it comes to be 
discussed, and its consequences show 
themselves a great reaction will take 
place. This danger waits no doubt on all 
such movements as that which has occu- 
pied the attention of the country for the 
past three months. The Government, 
which has shown, in spite of assertions 
which Conservative orators have come to 
believe as axioms, that it can successfully 
make war when what it regards as a neces- 
sary occasion arises, has now to show that 
it can make peace. Sir Stafford Northedte 
will take but little advantage from mere 
retrospect. The question how the war 
arose is of mere historic interest; the 
pressing fact of the hour is that as its first 
result we have got Egypt on our hands, 
and must find out to dispose of it. It is 
now generally admitted that the difficulties 
which the war has left behind it are as 
great as those which it was intended to 


solve. 
— o m 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Sir Stafford Northcote attended a con- 
ference of the National Union of Conser- 
vative Associations for Scotland, in Glas- 
gow, on Wednesday afternoon, and on be- 
half of himself and Lord Salisbury acknow- 
ledged the great assistance which such or- 
ganisations rendered in recovering the 
ground lost at the General Election. He 
desired to see established an organisation 
that would diffuse true political informa- 
tion and advice, in order to counteract the 
misrepresentations and action of unscru- 
pulous Radicals. Although British arms 
had been triumphant in Egypt, and the 
Government had obtained popularity 
thereby, he predicted a reaction when their 
Egyptian policy came to be discussed. 
The right hon. Baronet gave some practical 
advice to Conservatives, especially urging 
upon them unity and co-operation in pre- 
paring for the next General Election : — 

In the evening Sir Stafford Northcote ad- 
dressed a crowded Conservative meeting in 
the St. Andrew’s Hall, the largest in Glasgow. 
A great part of the area was set aside for 
ladies, an arrangement which was the first of 
the kind at any political gathering in Glas- 
gow. The right hon. gentleman was accom- 
panied to the platform by the Duke of Mont- 
rose, the Earl of Dalkeith, the Earl of Glas- 
gow, Lord Balfour, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Sir Graham Montgomery, Sir Wyndham 
Anstruther, Mr. Campbell, M.P., Mr. Charles 
Dalrymple, M.P., Sir John C. Dalrymple 
Hay, M.P., Mr. Archibald Orr-Ewing, MP. 
and others. Sir Archibald C. Campbell was 
called to the chair, and in a few sentences in- 
troduced the Conservative leader. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, on rising, was 
received with loud and prolonged cheering. 
He said he felt a glow of gratitude when he 
saw those who assembled before him that 
night, and he only trusted and prayed that it 
would be in his power to express to the meet- 
ing that great gratitude. Lord Salisbury and 
himself were charged with the conduct of the 
Parliamentary business of the Opposition in 
both Houses, and they had much to try them. 
They had many causes for anxiety, but he 
could assure the meeting, in Lord Salisbury’s 
and his own name, that they were more than 
consoled, and it was more than made up to 
them, by the receptions which they met with 
from time to time in the great cities of the 
Empire. (Cheers.) He had to say, in the 
first place, that since he came to Glasgow the 
day before he had heard from friends and 
seen in some organs of public opinion that he 
was announced to address the Conservatives 
of Glasgow at an unfortunate moment—(cries 
of “ No, no”)—because the Government at 
present were at the height of their popularity 
in consequence of the success which they had 
achieved in Egypt. Well, he repudiated that, 


‘and if at the bottom of such warnings and 


such comments as those there lay any idea 
that the Conservatives could prefer party 
triumphs to the interest of the country he 
thought he for one would rather cut his con- 
nection with them. They were Britons first 
and Conservatives afterwards, and it could 
never be said of them that they were disposed 
to think meanly, or to detract from the suc- 
cess of their country because those successes 
were won by their opponents. It seemed to 
him that that was a moment at which it was 
peculiarly incumbent upon all the constitu- 
encies of the country to endeavour to reflect 
upon the state of affairs, and to take counsel 
with themselves and with their party as 
to the real course of the Government in 
these matters. He was quite ready to 
rejoice with every one at the gallant con- 
duct of our soldicrs and our sailors. (Cheers.) 
He rejoiced to think that every arm of the 
service had been well represented in that field 
which had for weeks and months past been 
the great object of observation to the whole 
of Europe and of the civilized world. He was 
bound to say theré were other departments of 
the Government besides those who had been 
responsible for the army and navy and for the 
service of the Indian troops. There were de- 
partments of the Government upon whose 
conduct he thought it much less easy at the 

resent moment to pronounce a final judgment. 
They had to look to the action of the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and the Foreign Office. 
He feared when they came carefully to analyse 
the conduct of the Foreign Department and of 
the Government generally they should seek to 
throw no inconsiderable responsibility upon 
them fer having brought about a war which 
he believed was unnecessary and unjustifiable. 
(Cheers.) They had to do with the great 
preston how it was that they could best fulfil 
their duty to those two hundred millions who 
were committed more or less to their care in 
India, and who would be the first and greatest 
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sufferers if anything were to happen to shake 
the power which had been preserved amongst 
them ; and they must bear in mind that in this 
action in Egypt they had to consider the in- 
terests of India and of the connection between 
this island and its great dependency there. It 
was not only of the highest importance that 
that communication should be maintained, but 
that also the great force of opinion which 
enabled them to rule that mighty mass of 
poe should not be weakened. (Cheers.) He 

new they heard it said there was the greatest 
difference in the world between the Liberal 
Government wars and the Conservative 
wars. The Conservative Government wars 
were those of annexation, and those 
of the Liberals were of all the seven virtues. 
(Laughter.) They might easily give names. 
It was just as easy to say the recent war had 
been a bondholders’ war as to say that the 
last Conservative war was an annexation ‘war. 
It was just as fair with regard to the one as to 
the other. The war in which the Govern- 
ment had been engaged was not a bond- 
holders’ war, and equally did he repudiate on 
the part of the late Government the charge 
that the wars they were unfortunately obliged 
to undertake were wars of annexation. 
(Cheers.) The result of all this policy in 
Egypt, taken as a whole, was this—they had 
exactly brought about in that country now the 
very state of things which their policy from 
the first was directed to prevent. They had 
opened up many questions which would be 
difficult to settle, and it lay with the Govern- 
ment what policy they now intended to pursue. 
Then they might take for granted it was not 
a case in which they could go back simply to 
the state of things immediately before the 
troubles in Egypt began. He did not believe 
that could be done in any department of 
human affairs. He did not believe when any 
great action had taken place they coula go 
back to where they were before. Therefore 
it was of the highest importance they should 
take counsel together, and that the Govern- 
ment should treat them with confidence, 
frankness, and candour, and tell them what it 
was they really aimed at, and what they ex- 
pected to accomplish in Egypt. (Cheers.) It 
would not do to put their trust blindly in the 
Government by opening their mouths, shutting 
their eyes, and saying they would take 
what the Government were good enough 
to put in them. (Laughter.) Many people 
had so implicit a confidence in the Prime 
Minister that they could trust him in every- 
thing. (Laughter.) Mr. Gladstone, with all 
his powers of expression and eloquence, and 
with all the remarkable character he pos- 
sessed, had acquired one very fatal habit, and 
had kept it all through his life, and that was 
to put himself in untenable positions, and 
then have to retire from them. (Laughter. ) 
That was very bad as regards the individual 
himself, but it was worse when he had put 
the country in an untenable position. They 
who represented the Opposition were espe- 
cially bound to cross-examine and to under- 
stand all these matters. There were reasons 
why they should be cautious indeed with re- 
gard to what was coming next. Although 
there was great glory in the newspapers, and 
speeches made by the junior member of the 
Government, yet he believed it was the case 
that in many quarters there was a good deal 
of secret and underground dissatisfaction in 
the Liberal party as to the position the leaders 
had taken up. (Hear, hear.) The Govern- 
ment had failed, and remarkably failed, as a 
whole in performing that which the constituen- 
cies of the the country expected them to per- 
form when they placed them in office. Where 
were the great things which they promised 
the country, when they abused the late Go- 
vernment for doing no work, and when they 
came forward with peace, retrenchment, and 
reform? What had become®*of all that? 
Peace! Well, he would not speak about 
that. (Laughter.) The income-tax had for- 
merly been five-pence, now it was sixpence- 
halfpenny, and even that levy would not now 
be able to pay the expenditure to which the 
Government had gone. He wished them to 
bear in mind that the fact of these great vic- 
tories and triumphs of the Government would 
have the effect of almost certainly enticing 
them to bring forward measures of a for- 
midable character. The first thing they were 
going to do was to put a gag upon the liberty 
of speech of the Opposifion in the House of 
Commons. They had, of course, an enor- 
mous majority in the House of Commons; in 
fact they had the whole country with the ex- 
ception of such a minority as he saw that 
evening—(laughter)—but somehow or other 
they could not get on without putting a toler- 
able and effective gag upon the Opposition. 
Speaking in the House of Commons the Op- 
position would require to be prepared to 
meet in Parliament this question when it 
oe (Cheers.) They heard a great deal 
about partnerships, and the effect of party in 
political life. There were some to whom 
party was everything, who could think of 
nothing but whether their colour was carry- 
ing the day at the poll, or whether they 
would be able to return a majority to Parlia- 
ment, and there were others who took a 
wholly different view of it, but said that 
party feeling and party spirit led men to be 
narrow and unjust, and gave them an alto- 
gether unsound and unfair view of political 
life and of the real interest of the country. 
There were many who were merely lookers- 
on at politics, but were puzzled and dissatis- 
fied at the great keenness and eagerness 
which they seemed to sec in party sup- 
porters. They must not cry down party 
spirit; they must take care it did not lead 
them into narrow and, he might say, into 
base courses; they must be fair, and they 
must endeavour themselves to fight the 
battle fairly, and they must also try to get 
all those who were opposed to them to 
fight it fairly. They were not to gain 
the day by unfair means, but they were to 
hold up to the people of this country the true 
Conservative standard—a standard such as 
would rally round it all men who had the 
interest of their country at heart. (Cheers.) 
If he might venture to choose a word which 
should be inscribed on the banner of the Con- 
servalives when they were fighting, the word 
he would select would be ‘ Freedom.” 
(Cheers.) Freedom of specch, no clotures— 
freedom of contract—(cheers)—freedom of 
opinion—(cheers)—and no caucuses. (Laugh- 
ter.) Every man should be able to form his 
own opinion, and do so withthe best advice 
and assistance he could get, and having formed 
that opinion, he should be free to act upon it. 
(Cheers.) Those were the principles which 
their forefathers acted upon, and which 
established this glorious Empire. (Cheers.) 
Freedom was necessary not only against 
assaults of arbitrary power, but also against 
a far more dangerous and more subtle one— 
namely, of a mob or a democracy. Nothing 
could be more demoralising than to be subject 
to the arbitrary will of a multitude who were 
swayed in open ignorance by a few dema- 
gogues. (Cheers.) Whatever might be the 
opinions and whatever might be the mode of 
action of others, at least he was sure the prin- 
ciples he had endeavoured feebly to throw oil 
on and recommend would continue to be the 
principles of the great Conservative party. 
(Great cheering.) 
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Destructive Fire at A Faru.—A destruc 
tive fire occurred on Tuesday night upon the 
remises of Mr. J. W. Stallibrass, Eastwood 
3ury, Rochford, Essex. The whole of the 
farm buildings were burned to the ground, 
including twenty-seven grain-stacks. Several 
horses and calves were burnt to death. For- 
tunately the house opposite, where the owner, 
who is dangerously ill, was sleeping, uncon- 
scious of the raging fire, was saved. Other 
serious damage would have been done had 
not a man observed the fire and let loose the 
greater portion of the cattle. The amount of 
the damage is estimated at £8,000. The 
Southend lire Brigade were unable to render. 
any assistance through scarcity of water. 
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THE SICK IN CAIRO. 


THE COURT OF INQUIRY. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at 
Cairo telegraphed on Wednesday even- 
ing :— 

Sir Garnet Wolseley has issued a general 
order expressing, on the eve of the departure 
of a portion of the army, his high appreciation 
of the soldierly qualities of the men and his 
pride in their conduct and achievements. The 
cavalry brigade will break up to-morrow. Sir 
John Adye left for England to-day. The 
Committee is busily examining sites for bar- 
racks for the army of occupation. This 
morning for the first time the sick were con- 
veyed to Alexandria by steamboat. There 
were eighty-five patients. Three steamers 
will keep up a regular service henceforth at 
the Citadel hospital, which has been set apart 
for the Brigade of Guards almost exclusively. 
The daily admissions average twenty-two, and 
the total of the present number under treat- 
ment is 150. Yesterday it was 161, of which 
54 were enteric fever cases, the remaining 
dysentery, diarrhoea,*'and ophthalmia. At 
this rate the whole brigade of Guards would 
be invalided in between two and three 
months, but the. returns are not nearly 
so grave as appears at first sight. The 
facts respecting the health of the army 
in many quarters are grossly misrepresented. 
For example, the transmission of so many to 
Alexandria is attributed to the serious nature 
of their diseases, the truth being that the men 
are sent to the coast because the rule here is 
to admit even the slightest cases to the hospital, 
and because the accommodation is not sufi- 
ciently large for needs determined in that 
liberal manner. Large numbers of admissions 
and transfers are as much measures merely of 
segregation, for the purpose of prevention, as 
of confirmed disease. 

I paid a long visit to the Citadel hospital 
this morning, and, accompanicd by Deputy 
Surgeon-General Manley and Brigade-Surgeon 
Burnett, who is in charge, went round all the 
wards, All of the ophthalmic patients, who 
were kept in tents by themselves, were shown 
me one by one. Of twenty-one invalids, only 
two had the disease in a rather severe form. 
The other mineteen were merely trifling, but 
all the cases, serious or grave, whether of this 
disease or others, are entered under the same 
designation, and persons who do not analyse 
the statements naturally are led to infer that 
the health of the men is far worse than it really 
is. The same returns apply to other diseases. 
For instance, of 154 enteric cases yesterday, 
only four were serious. In this hospital 
only six patients have died since the 
25th ult., two of dysentery, three of 
diarrhoea, and one of enteric fever. Dr. 
Manley assured me that nine-tenths of his 
cases might be sent back on duty in less than 
afortnight, after invaliding for a few days at 
the sea coast, enough to restore them to their 
normal condition. I must say from the ap- 
pearance of the men in the- wards that his 
assurance seemed quite warrantable, extremely 
few being unable to sit up to read the 
papers or books, and otherwise amuse them- 
selves. This officer, who has served in five 
campaigns, told me that the sickness was not 
much if at all greater than might usually be 
expécted as the result of debility after the 
hardships of the war. Before I left this 
hospital there were fifteen new cases admitted 
and fifteen discharged. There have been 
complaints, I believe only too well founded, of 
carelessness on the part of the watchers, as 
nourishment was not given at the proper 
hours and the wine allowances were misap- 
propriated ; but I am assured that such were 
very exceptional. In a few days such abuses 
will be almost impossible, for the Citadel is 
so admirably adapted for the purpose that it 
becomes the general hospital for the Cairo 
army. Three hundred beds will be put up 
there to-morrow. At present the invalids 
sleep on mattresses on the floor. This will 
then become the dietetic hospital as dis- 
tinguished from the field hospital. A second 
one of the sameg kind is to be 
established at the Alexandria Palace. 
The rooms used as the Citadel hospital 
are of magnificent proportions, perfectly ven- 
tilated and well lighted. At so high an eleva- 
tion over Cairo they receive breezes all day 
long. The delightful bracing season is now 
beginning, and for the next six months the 
army of occupation will have climatic influ- 
ences in their favour. The buildings them- 
selves are now in a thoroughly good sanitary 
condition, though when first occupied they 
were almost as foul as pigsties. Speaking 
now of the Citadel only, I am glad to say that 
it is abundantly supplied with everything, 
even luxuries. The medical officers univer- 
sally hold that if the medical department be 
only maintained, as regards transport and 
equipment, on a similar footing with, say, the 
artillery system, it would be perfect. At pre- 
sent the system exists only on paper, and it 
often has happened in this way that, though 
the medical officers are well supplied with 
carts, no animals are anywhere available. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphing on Wednesday says :— 

Although the proceedings of the Court of 
Inquiry are secret, yet, as is generally the 
case on such occasions, sufficient information 
leaks out to enable a fair idea of the general 
drift of the proceedings to be obtained. So 
far the attention of the Court appears to be 
mainly directed towards obtaining proof of the 
complicity of Arabi in the burning of Alexan- 
dria and other rebel excesses. No definite 
evidence on this point appears to 
adduced, notwithstanding 
the persistent efforts of the authorities 
and the well-known facility in every 
Oriental country of obtaining witnesses to 
swear to any fact required. Arabi himself 
has not yet been interrogated, but Ali Fehmi 
and other leaders have.been before the Com- 
mittee. These have, it is said, stood their 
ground manfully, declaring that the war 
against England was begun by the order of 
the Khedive to resist the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and that it was afterwards pro- 
secuted by the whole country, as represented 
by the Council of Notables and by the leading 
members of all classes of the population of 
Cairo. The only rebel leader against whom 
damning evidence has been forthcoming is 
Suleiman Bey, the instigator of the firing and 
massacre at Alexandria after the bombard- 
ment. So far this man has cluded all search, 
and is still at large. It is considered probable 
that he has effected his escape from the 
country. It is considered probable that the 
preliminary inquiries will be very protracted. 
According to trustworthy reports from the 

rovinces, great discontent has been created 
by the wholesale arrests which have been 
made. New Mudirs, or Local Governors, 
arrive, with instructions and full powers to 
arrest everyone compromised by recent 
events, and they utilise these powers to make 
a clean sweep of all those against whom they 
have private enmities. The prisons are said 
to be full of unfortunate wretches; the 
innocent and the guilty are all mixed up 
together, and will have to wait for an 
almost indefinite time before their trials can 
take place. There are now a hundred and 
thirty-five prisoners in the gaol here. Thirty 
of the most important of these, who have 
hitherto been retained in English custody, 
will to-morrow be removed to the Egyptian 
rison. Arabi is among those who will be 
anded over; Sir Charles Wilson has re- 
served the power of communicating with them 
at pleasure, and there is therefore little dan- 
ger of their being ill-treated. 

The Alexandria correspondent of the 
Standard says :— 

It is stated in official quarters here that the 
authorities have obtained conclusive evidence 
against Arabi and his associates in connec- 
tion. with the burning and pillaging of Alex- 


andria. An impression is, however, prevalent 
that the chiefs of the rebellion will escape the 
punishment of death. Commerce is reviving 
very slowly. When the goods traffic upon 
the railway is again restored the crops from 
the interior will begin to pour into Alexan- 
dria, but until that time business cannot make 
much progress. Mercantile firms whose 
houses were burnt to the ground experience 
very great difficulty in finding offices, the 
number of houses suitable for the purpose 
being very limited. The British authorities 
have issued advertisements for buildings in 
Alexandria suitable for offices, and also as 
quarters for officers and men. Store-houses 
are also required. No definite time is named 
for their occupation, but a month’s notice is 
to be given prior to surrender. 


——— 
THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The Church Congress resumed its work at 
Derby on Wednesday, and the Drill-hall at 
ten o'clock was well filled. The discussion 
was on ‘*The Church and Modern Thought.” 

The Rev. J. Ll. Roberts (vicar of Stratton, 
near Northampton), inreading the first paper, 
on ‘‘ The limits of authority and free thought,” 
said that very frequently the charge was 
brought against the Church of England that 
she was founded upon compromises. It would 
have been more just to have described her as 
wisely recognising the great fact that there 
were certain great truths in doctrine and cer- 
tain great principles in practice which, though 
impossible theoretically to be reconciled, 
must yet be allowed to co-exist and practically 
blend in our systems of faith and morals. 
In the matter of religion there was but one 
final and absolute authority, and that was the 
authority of God Himself, who still spoke to 
man by conscience, by Holy Scripture, and 
by His Church. He argued that it would be 
a great mistake to substitute a school of phi- 
losophy for the Church of God, and to con- 
stitute its officers inquirers for theoretical 
truth rather than what he would term them, 
the divinely commissioned messengers of re- 
vealed truth. Speaking for the Church, he 
might say that they utterly declined to submit 
Christianity to the heterogeneous voice of so- 
called national assemblies; neither were 
they enamoured of the harmonies of that dc- 
lightful concert where Mr. Voysey might 
chant the treble, and Mr. Bradlaugh sound 
the bass. (Laughter and cheers.) The Rev. 
J. M. Wilson, of Clifton College, argued that 
no limits existed either to free thought 
or authority. The relation between 
them was not one of mutual exclusion 
and encroachment, and it was a mistake even 
to talk of freethought. Thought was the re- 
sult of antecedent influences, and therefore 

*could not be free. The reply which they, as 
Churchmen, ought to make to freethinkers, 
was that, according to their ability, they were 
freethinkers too, because the question was 
whether there ought to be imposed on the 
growth and evolution of thought additional 
and artificial restraints besides those which 
were imposed by the ordinary nature of things. 
—Other papers upon the same subject were 
afterwards read, and Professor Stokes fol- 
lowed with a paper on ‘‘ The Harmony and 
Science of Faith.” 

Professor G. G. Stokes read a paper on 
“The harmony of science and faith,” and 
spoke of the results given by science and 
Scripture of the creation and the design of 
the species, pointing out that, after all, science 
advanced nothing more than a hypothesis of 
continuous transmutation, incapable of ex- 
perimental investigation. If an undue libe- 
ralism and interpretation on the theological 
side created apparent opposition between 
science and faith in respect of the Copernican 
system and the antiquity of the earth and the 
life upon it, he could not help thinking that 
here apparently opposition arose from the 
elevation on the other side of a scientific 
hypothesis into the rank of an established 
theory. The combination of the natural and 
supernatural seemed somewhat grotesque, 
and he preferred resting in the statement of 
a special creation without prying ingo method. 
But to object to study science would be like 
objecting to honest industry. The study of 
the phenomena of nature pre-eminently 
called them to recognize truthfulness in re- 
ligious matters. The investigator who wished 
to be successful must be on his guard against 
prejudice, and hold his mind ready to 
receive fresh indications of truth hither- 
to unperceived. And was not this what 
should be our attitude as regards Divine 
truth? New light would break in upon them 
from time to time if they sought after truth 
and kept their minds honestly open for its 
reception. This required patience and effort, 
and there was sometimes a temptation to take 
a short cut to the truth by throwing oneself 
into the arms of some party or school of 
thought, instead of borrowing from all alike 
that which appeared to be true, thus proving 
all things, and holding fast that which was 
good. The honesty of mind which led to the 
recognition of that which was good inall parties 
and to the avoidance of party spirit was, he 
believed, fostered by scientific study. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Canon Barry said the conditions 
—or, as some called it, compromise—of 
balance between science and faith depended 
upon the nature of man as he was. On the 
one hand, he was individual; and, on the 
other hand, he was part of the great system 
of humanity and under the dispensation of 
God, which treated humanity as a whole. So 
far as he was individual, he must have free- 
dom; so far as he belonged to the great sys- 
tem of humanity, he must bow to authority. 
They could not make a hard-and-fast line 
between man’s individual and social nature. 
What Christians had to do was to maintain 
the province of faith as a great and necessary 
part of human life, and as a part most influ- 
ential of all in human nature. 

The Bishop of Bedford said he supposed he 
addressed himself to those who believed in a 
personal God of infinite wisdom and power, 
and he wanted to answer to those who said 
that the more they knew of the universe the 
more they saw that God had imposed on his 
universe laws which were in their operation 
so unfailing that the violation of them was 
inconceivable, and that since prayers asked 
for such violation it was foolish to make 
such prayer and expect God to answer it. It 
seemed to him that the more they knew of 
the universe the more amazed were they at 
the vastness and general inviolability of law. 
Science was, he believed, in spite of the opi- 
nion of Dr. Andrew Clarke, continually en- 
larging the dominion of law, continally lessen- 
ing the number of facts which refused to be 
classified or to bow in submission to this 
great law. Some things rebelled against the 
demands of law. Surely the phenomena of 
will were quite as real as the phenomena of 
chemistry or mechanics, and they were just 
as much bound to take them into considera- 
tion. They found the whole group of facts 
which they called moral depended for their 
character upon the exercise of will, the very 
idea of which was a freedom of law. He 
wished to press upon them the importance of 
remembering that this group of moral facts 
was constantly moderating the laws which 
were held to be so unchangeable. They could 
not alter a law, but they could alter its ope- 
ration. God's will, though unseen, yet work- 
ing in a far higher and more wonderful way 
than man’s will could, was the true source 
and origin, not only for the first claim of 
events, but of everything that affected His 
creatures’ well-being. The whole earth was 
bound with golden chains around the fect of 
God. (Cheers.) 

In the Section Room, Dr. Phillimore, 
speaking of the appointment of bishops and 
parish priests, said that the present system of 
appointing bishops was had, and he did not 
agree with the statement that they always got 
the best bishops under it. It, however, was 
very undesirable to speak of existing appoint- 
ments, but it was very easy to avoid that, 
because they had only to consider what hap- 
pened in times past. It was said that the 
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Irish bishops appointed by a certain Prim 
Minister were selected from the very best 
men, but unfortunately on going out of Lon- 
don they were-met by highwaymen who took 
their garments from them and their office at 
the same time. (Laughter.) Under the pre- 
sent system the Sovereign had little choice in 
the matter of bishops. It was left to the Prime 
Minister, and as he derived his position from 
Parliament, the only conclusion to which they 
could come was that the bishops were ap- 
pointed by members of Parliament who to a 
large extent did not belong to the Church of 
England, and all that he asked was that the 
Church should have some voice in the selec- 
tion of bishops—certainly a very humble 
request. (Cheers.) 

Karl Nelson, at the afternoon meeting, read 
a paper ‘‘ On the Political Relations of. the 
Church and the Crown,” in the course of 
which he said that, as far as the appointment 
of bishops was concerned, the Church's position 
here was impregnable. The State might no- 
minate 1,000 bishops, the Church only could 
make one. It was absurd to talk of compul- 
sion. If bishops would not consecrate im- 
proper men they could not be made bishops at 
all. On the other hand, there was no ne- 
cessity for the Church to consecrate men not 
unfit, on the ground either that better men 
might be found or that they were Stale 
nominees. He was fully sensible of the advan- 
tages both to the Christian religion to the cause 
of good government arising from the union of 
Church and State, but the only chance of 
maintaining that union was a due recognition 
on the part of each other of their distinctive 
authorities and powers. The independent 
power of the Church must be purely spiritual 
in its nature and authority, and in all that 
was temporal and political must necessarily 
be inferior and subject to that power which in 
these matters was rightly supreme. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Cecil Raikes, M.P., who spoké on 
“the Church and Parliament,” said that ses- 
sion aftersession they hadhad many measures 
affecting the welfare of the Church’ brought 
before Parliament, counted out, and swept 
into the waste-paper basket, and withthe ob- 
ject of preventing this in the future as far as 
possible, they had in course of formation a 
central committee of diocesan conferences 
comprising two thirds ofthe dioceses in Eng- 
land. He believed the Church would tben 
hold her own in Parliament, and he called 
upon the meeting to testify inan unmistakable 
neanner that they, as Englishmen, were deter- 
mined that the Church, so long at least as they 
had one arm left to uphold her, should con- 
tinue to flourish in all the strength and all the 
beauty which she had acquired-in the many 
centuries she had dwelt among them. 
(Cheers.) 

—__—_-_— 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ TRUTH.”) 

I hear that the King of Denmark has failed 
in his attempt to bring about a modus vivendt 
between the Duke of Cumberland and the Go- 
vernment at Berlin—a result which was fully 
expected, but which is greatly to be deplored. 
The Duke is utterly impracticable, and is sur- 
rounded by furious partisans, who strengthen 
him in his senseless resolution not to abandon 
his claims to the throne of Hanover. This 
uncompromising attitude will certainly deprive 
the Duke of the succession to the aged Duke 
of Brunswick, and the Prussian Ministers will 
continue to retain the enormous private 
fortune of the late King Georg¥¥ which they 
have so cleverly appropriated. The Duke of 
Cumberland is not less inveterate in his 
private prejudices, as not only has there been 
a failure in further well-meant efforts on the 
yart of the Prince of Wales and the King of 
Jenmark to induce him to become reconciled 
to the Princess Frederica, but I hear from 
Vienna that he absolutely prohibited his 
mother, the ex-Queen, from having a meet- 
ing with her daughter, whom she has not 
seen for more than three years. 

The Foot Guards complain bitterly of their 
not having had an opportunity of showing 
their valour in Egypt against the foe. They 
say that they were employed, under a broil- 
ing sun, on such persistently severe fatigue 
duty, that many officers of the Indian con- 
tingent were shocked, and observed that in 
India no European troops would be thus 
treated ; and, in despair, they named them- 
selves ‘The Duke of Connaught’s Own 
Navvies.” Their complaint is that they were 
kept to any sort of drudgery so long as it was 
out of shot, and that this was unjustifiable, 
now that rifles kill at a mile-and-a-half and 
field artillery at two miles. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that it takes two 
to make a fight ; and as Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was aware that the Egyptians would not 
stand the attack of his first line, he can hardly 
be blamed for having kept his reserves out of 
danger, and almost out of even supporting 
distance. With some of the newspaper cor- 
respondents, the ‘‘ Highlanders ” seem to be 
the favourites, for they are never weary of 
tellingus with what mingled terror and amaze- 
ment the Egyptians look on them. So far as 
mosquitoes and sand-flies are concerned, 
these gallant men have, unquestionably, 
borne the brunt of the fighting. 5A 

It is said that Sir Beauchamp Seymour's re- 
fusal of a Peerage is dependent upon his being 
given a larger sum than £50,000; that is tu 
say, like a wise man, he prefers solid cash to 
a title. Those who have, however, to pay, 
like wise men, prefer to do so in titles rather 
than in cash. ? 

Mr. Alderman Knight, who has just -been 
elected Lord Mayor for the ensuing siop 
year, seems to be a very fair specimen of a 
self-made man of the Dick Whittington type. 
Ife was a good boy at school, and won the 
prizes. . Then he was a good warehouseman, 
and then a good commercial traveller in the 
fancy goods trade, and during all this time, 
instead of spending his money, he invested it 
in back lanes, and converted, with large 
financial profit, slums into habitable abodes. 
Having become rich, he travelled, to enlarge 
his mind, in the United States, and was made 
Chairman of a Water Company, and an 
Alderman. The only pity is that he should 
attain the highest civic dignity of the Metro- 
polis inthe hole-and-corner fashion which 
must prevail so long as the present absurd 
City Cerporation continues to exist, for he 
would have been a very creditable choice, had 
the election been a genuine one onthe part of 
all London ratepayers. 

In spite of the cold and rough weather, ex- 
cellent sport has recently been obtgined in 
most of the Scotch forests. Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt and Mr. Greville have been out almost 
gaily in Glenfeshic, and have killed as many 
as six stags in a day, and by stalking.’ Lord 
March and the Gordon Castle party have been 
busy in Glenfiddich, and in the same district 
Sir Grenville Smyth has brought down several 
fine stags in the forest of Kinveachie, which 
he rents from Lord Seafield. One of them 
weighed twenty-two stone, with a magnificent 
head of eleven tines, the beams being forty- 
two inches long: In the West, Mr. Bass’s 
friends have obtained splendid sport in Glen- 
quoich and Cluny forests. The wire fente re- 
cently erected on the Lochearnhead “ matclr,” 
at a cost of nearly £10,000, has proved very 
effective in keeping the deer within the Bass 
territory. Lord Walter Campbell has killed 
a stag of twenty-two stone at Inverary. 

The succession to Dr. Pusey’s chair and 
stall is giving Mr. Gladstone a great deal of 
trouble. Mr. Cheyne, who is perhaps the 
best man in the field, is ODPORA by the de- 
cidedly orthodox people, though he is generally 
thought to be pious and moderate, and is 
really far less advanced than Mr. Sayce, whom 
they seem willing to accept. Mr. Wace, the 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn and a Bampton Lec- 
turer, is another candidate, and heis also 
talked of for the Moral Philosophy Chair. 

Dr. Pusey would probably have been sur- 
prised to be regarded as a_ mad doctor, but, 
as a matter of fact, ho often played the part 
of one with considerable success. He was 
consulted by persons suffering from religious 
melancholia, which would have speedily 
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IDEALS OF PATRIOTISM. 


Glasgow is a Liberal stronghold in the 
most Liberal part of the United Kingdom, 
but, with a creditable disregard for party 
consideratious, its Municipality has been 
doing honour to the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote was admitted on Thursday 
to the freedom of the city, with a cordial 
welcome from men on both sides in poli- 
tics, though on the previous night he had 
delivered himself, in St. Andrew’s Hall, of 
an unusually stirring appeal to the Toryism 
of Scotland. It is one of the most satis- 
factory characteristics of public life in this 
country that, however high party passions 
may run, the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of statesmen are cordially recognized 
by foes as well as friends. Few will be 
found to deny that Sir Stafford Northcote 
deserves the compliment paid him by the 
Corporation of Glasgow. His abilities, if 
not dazzling, are solid; his kindliness 
and his good temper have won him uni- 
versal regard. There have been many 
leaders of his party more remarkable for 
courage and craft, for eloquence and impres- 
sive power, but none has ever made fewer 
enemies or been esteemed more incapable 
of anything unworthy. Long public ser- 
vice in many laborious offices or in the 
cold shade of Opposition has placed the 
Conservative leader among the men of 
whose work and worth, without distinc- 
tion of party views or objects, the country 
is proud to record its appreciation. The 
freedom of the city of Glasgow is one 
among these records. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, in the natural expansion of his grati- 
tude for the honour done to him, perhaps 
exalted the dignity a little too boldly, al- 
though he is apparently so unversed in the 
elementary arts of local flattery that he 
was unable to put ‘‘ Britain ” in the place 
of “England ” when talking to Scotch- 
men of their country. Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
himself would have been satisfied at Sir 
Stafford Northeote’s estimate of his new 
citizenship. But even the inevitable ex- 
aggerations of the occasion were turned to 
good account in Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speech. It is an acute and just remark 
that the traditional patriotism of English- 
men—or rather, we should say, of ‘‘ Bri- 
tons ”—is rooted in the idea of home, and 
that having its centre in some singlą spot 
it expands and embraces the whole island. 
In this it differs essentially from other and 
alien forms of national pride. There are 
peoples whose patriotism centres ina grand 
ideal conception, too large and vague to 
be realized by the simplicity of unculti- 
vated minds. The Frenchman, the Russian, 
the citizen of the United States contem- 
plate the greatness of their country as a 
whole, and rarely think of any one part 
of it as dearer and more precious than 
another. Inone case the centralization of 
intellectual and political activity, in 
another the monotonous level of a society 
overshadowed by a despotism, in another 
the instability of social relations and the 
feverish whirl of work, are inconsistent 
with a national love of country taking 
root in and spreading out from home. 
This, the healthiest and the most enduring 
form of patriotism, is, no doubt, that 
with which we have been most familiar, 
and which we rightly prize most highly. 
But, in spite of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
genial and optimistic view of the subject, 
it may be doubted whether the feeling has 
not been weakened here by influences re- 
sembling those which have interfered 
with its growth elsewhere. Society in 
these countries has been profoundly 
changed, during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, in part by a centralizing tendency 
distantly resembling that at work in 
France since the close of the Middle 
Ages, and in part by the organization of 
industry and commerce, with easy and 
rapid movements as natural demands 
dictate, in a manner surpassed only in 
the United States. Such changes are in- 
inevitable as civilization advances, 
but it is clear that they tend 
to weaken the hold which the 
idea of home has upon the modern mind. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that the 
patriotic spirit which is rooted, as Sir 
Stafford Northcote urges, in the idea of 
home should be impoverished and daunted, 
unless it be reinforced by an ideal of 
national greatness. Unfortunately, the 
teaching of a certain school of politicians 
is directed to the disparagement of the 
national character. It is thought to be a 
sign of enlightenment to regard every act 
of one’s own country with suspicion and 
to rebuke all demonstrations of pride in 
national successes. To invent apologies 
for rivals or enemies is an occupation in 
which our ancestors would have found no 
great delight; still less would they have 
rejoiced in the niggardly and carping 
criticism upon national policy which is 
now to be expected whatever party may be 
in power. Sir Stafford Northcote himself 
is not entirely free from reproach in this 
regard, although he strives to be fair and 
exhorts his followers never to place their 
party above their country. It has become, 
however, an ordinary proceeding to ar- 
raign the policy of the State, when it has 
been guided by political opponents, though 
Avhat has been done may be plainly irre- 
vocable and the determination to make out 
a Government in the wrong at any cost 


must, if successful, bring injury or dis- 


credit upon the nation.—Times. 

The Daily News cannot honestly say 
that Sir Stafford Northcote, so far as his 
speech on Thursday was concerned, 
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made any valuable return for the compli- 
ment paid him. He indulged in a dis- 
sertation upon patriotism, which he assured 
his hearers was in a special degree a 
Glasgow sentiment. It was strong in 
England, stronger in Scotland, and 
strongest of all in Glasgow. British pa- 
triotism, Sir Stafford Northcote insisted, is 
of a character unknown elsewhere. It 
consists in an attachment to one’s native 
place. We will not say that the patriotic 
sentiment which attaches itself to Glasgow 
must be very strong indeed. In other 
countries, Sir Stafford Northcote urged, 
men do not care for their homes and na- 
tive places in the narrower sense. Their 
regard is only for the country at large. 
Sir Stafford Northcote selected as 
an instance the United States. If there 
is any country in which local patriotism 
exists we should have been inclined to say 
that the United States were that country. 
The organisation of the Government 
involves it and fosters it. It will be new 
to Americans to learn that a Pennsylvanian, 
or a Virginian. or a Massachusetts man 
has no pride in Pennsylvania, or Virginia, 
or Massachusetts, but only in the United 
States. As to the Scotch love of home, an 
ill-natured person might say—ill-natured 
persons have said—that it is a feeling 
which is very frequently cherished at a 
distance from home, and flourishes in con- 
formity with the principle that ‘‘ absence 
makes the heart grow fonder.” But it 
would be hard to make the Scotch people 
responsible for Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
singular doctrine. The love of home is a 
human sentiment, and is not confined to 
Glasgow, or Scotland, or Great Britain. 


—“jg@@Gq—_ — 


THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 


Any tribunal that is to try Arabi must 
begin by regarding the witnesses against 
him with at least as much suspicion as it 
regards Arabi himself. Men who are down 
find but few friends in any country. In 
the East they are treated as wounded ani- 
mals are treated by their kind. They are 
to be abandoned, possibly to be worried 
and made away with. It is hardly likely 
that Arabi was so confident of victory as 
to imperil his future in case of defeat by 
acts of vandalism and murder. He would, 
moreover, hardly have permitted himself 
to be made prisoner had he been conscious 
of guilt that must necessarily invoke the 
sternest justice against him. Supposing 
he had succeeded, he would have been 
another Mahomet in the eyes of his co- 
religionists ; another Garibaldi, at least, 
in the estimation of the world at large. 
Ile might yet have been welcomed at the 
Crystal Palace, or received a civic sword 
from the Corporation of London. He 
might even have dined with the Engfish 
Prime Minister. We all know it, and 
what is the use of disguising it? His 
views clashed with our views, his interests 
with our interests, and we brushed him out 
of theway. Any other account of the matter 
is mere pretence. If he was not a national 
leader, why are we in any difficulty in 
Egypt at the present moment? Why are 
we forced to leave ten thousand English 
troops in the country, and why are people 
suggesting that Baker Pacha should have 
an army of Indians, of Maltese, of Malays, 
of we know not whom, but any race so 
they are not Egyptians ? They are not to 
be trusted. Why not? Because'they loved 
Arabi, and love him still. To execute a 
man who has wielded such power, and 
who would wield it again to-morrow if we 
only gave him the chance, would be an act 
of atrocity unsurpassed in the history of 
insurrections and their suppressions. If 
he really be guilty of ordering, or of con- 
nivance with, massacre, let him suffer 
what penalty is considered fitting. But 
there must be no mistake about his guilt, 
and no uncertainty concerning the validity 
of the evidence. He must have the benefit 
of every doubt. England cannot afford to 
have it said that it ordered or permitted 
the execution of a man who commanded 
an army in the field against her, unless 
overwhelming testimony can be adduced 
that he signalised his command by acts of 
private atrocity. —Standard. 


ee 


CURATES AND LAWN TENNIS. 

At the Church Congress the Rev. E. G. 
O'Donoghue confessed that ‘‘ the average 
unmarried curate found his lot pleasant 
enough during the earlier years of his 
ministry,” adding that ‘‘three out of four 
curates stipulated for lawn tennis and good 
society.” And yetagain he averred thatthe 
“ ablest men went into the scholastic and 
literary professions.” From which it may 
be inferred that, taken altogether, the 
curate’s lot is not an unhappy one. More 
than one of the reverend participators in 
the discussion spoke of the hard fate 
which follows the unbeneficed clergy as 
being mitigated by lawn tennis. The 
Rey. Mr. Gedge, among others, pointed 
out that not only was the curate received 
“as a gentleman,” but that he ‘‘ played 
lawn tennis ;” further declaring that in 
his opinion ‘‘ he ought to do so with the 
poor children as well as the ladies.” That 
is a subject which should be taken by it- 
self at another meeting of the Church 
Congress. The question would look well 
on the agenda paper: ‘‘ Ought curates to 
play at lawn tennis only with the ladies of 
the parish, or with the parishioners 
generally, including the poor children of 
the locality?” Apparently it is not every 
curate who cares to play the game, or, 
loving the pretty and lady-like pastime, is 
ready to accept it in lieu of the chances of 
preferment and the privilege of preaching 
before the upper circles. The Reverend 
Mr. Hadden, President of the Curates’ Al- 
liance, protested ‘‘against curates being 
condemned to preach to maid-servants 
only.” Surely that is a mistake on the 
part of the Reverend Mr. Hadden. His 
protestis outof place. Heis tilting at wind- 
mills. If it were the fact that curates 
preached to maid-servants, and to maid- 
servants only, they would be well em- 
ployed ; for it is the general impression 
among mistresses that a considerable 
amount of sound preaching would ma- 
terially benefit young persons in that rank 
of life. In these observations, be it under- 
stood, no shadow of disrespect is intended 
to be cast upon a body of gentlemen who 
are entitled to our veneration and 
esteem. + Curates perform a great deal of 
the best work done in connection 
with the Church. They comfort the sick 
and help the poor. Men frequently of 
solid education and great natural refine- 
ment, their lives are passed amid uncon- 
genial surroundings, in obscure parishes, 
far removed from scenes of enlightenment. 
Aware of these facts, their warmest friends 
and admirers cannot but regret the tone 
taken up by some of the champions of their 
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cause at the Church Congress. It is much 
more ridiculous to represent them as 
preaching only to maid-servants than it is 
blameworthy to point out the unwisdom of 
exaggerated sympathy, How can they 
possibly benefit by uspractical advice to 
take up with callings in which there is 
little, if any, opening for outsiders? On 
the other hand, no one blames them for 
desiring to get on in the world. It is the 
pardonable ambition of every curate to 
become a bishop. But the attainment of 
lawn sleeves does not necessarily involve 
a course of lawn tennis.—Daily Telegraph. 
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THE CASE OF MR. GREEN. 

The Miles Platting case has at last en- 
tered upon a new phase, and the history 
of that unfortunate and perplexing com- 
plication has been advanced one step 
further toward a final solution. For two 
months past, ever since the early part of 
August, the benefice in question has been 
in effect void :— 

The decree of inhibition against Mr. Green, 
pronounced three years ago, had the legal 
effect of vacating the living in August this 
year, and as soon as this result was pro- 
duced by the lapse of time, it became a self- 
evident fact that both the reason and the 
excuse for keeping that gentleman in prison 
had vanished. Why, therefore, it has been 
generally asked, was he not forthwith re- 
leased? The answer seems to be found in a 
hitch which occurred somewhere in the eccle- 
siastical courts, and which prevented the 
official notification of facts, which were known 
to all, from reaching thedseveral parties 
having authority in the matter. The archi- 
episcopal registry either did not receive or 
did not transmit to the Episcopal Office at 
Manchester this necessary information, and 
the occupant of that see could not, as he was 
advised, assume that the benefice was really 
vacant. But the Bishop of Manchester is not 
a person to be tied down by hard and fast 
rules of official etiquette, or confined in the 
trammels of red 7 He hasnow takenacom- 
mon sense, though perhaps informal, view of 
his rights and duties in the matter, and has 
accepted as sufficient notice the ‘‘ common 
notoriety” of the fact that Mr. Greenis no 
longer a beneficed clergyman. Acting upon 
this, he has written to the patron of the 
living, officially informing him that it is 
vacant; and in his letter has fully explained 
all his motives, as well as the position of the 
affair. It remains now to see whether after 
this very practical step has been taken by the 
Bishop of the diocese, there will be any 
further delay in releasing Mr. Green. It is 
known that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
long before this last event occurred, made an 
appeal to the Prime Minister to release the 
prisoner. That appeal was disregarded, but 
there is now a much more potent reason why 
= course should be immediately taken.— 
rlobe. 


THE STATE OF EGYPT. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Siandard 
telegraphed on Thursday :— 

While the victories of the British Army in 
the field, and their discipline and good be- 
haviour during the occupation, have already 
redeemed the two first pledges given by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in his Proclamation to the 
Egyptian people at the beginning of the 
campaign, the pageant which las taken place 
to-day has given him an excellent opportunity 
of showing that his promise to respect their 
religion and customs will be kept with equal 
fidelity. Never within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of Cairo has the well-known 
ceremony of the departure of the camel bear- 
ing the Sacred Carpet for the sanctuary in 
commemoration of Zobeida’s tragic pilgrimage 
been celebrated with so much splendour. At 
an early hour this morning a considerable 
portion of the British garrison, including the 
whole of General Wood's Brigade, Sir 
Evelyn Wood being himself in com- 
mand, were drawn u below the 
citadel and round the Kiosk, wherein 
the Khedive and dignitaries of State were 
assembled. Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir 
Edward Malet were also present to witness 
the procession, which started after the usual 
prayer and blessing in the Mosque. The de- 
parture of the caravan was announced by the 
thunder of the guns of the citadel. The pro- 
cession was headed by detachments from the 
Indian Regiments, infantry and cavalry, all the 
Mussulmans in these corps being on duty. 
Their martial air and proud bearing were in 
strong contrast to the motley horde of ill- 
favoured fanatics who formed the immediate 
cortége of the sacred offering. The route lay 
through the narrow and densely crowded 
streets of the native quarter, and two hours 
were spent in almost fighting a passage to the 
station, where, amidst repeated salvoes of 
artillery, the gifts of the Khedive to the Holy 
Shrine were finally packed into a gaily deco- 
rated truck for conveyance to Suez, whence 
they will be shipped direct to Djeddah. 
Generally the caravan travels by the Desert 
route, but this year a change was made owing 
to the unsettled state of the Bedouins, who, 
now armed with Remingtons, are a 
terror to the country districts. At 
the station was a detachment of Turkish 
Guards in the Khedive’s service, and while 
waiting for the train some of them whiled 
away the time by relating tales of the insults 
and danger to which they had been subjected 
at the hands of the Egyptian soldiery during 
the rebellion, frankly owning that though 
they were brother Mahometans they were 
more hated than even the English. The atti- 
tude of the population was to-day more 
friendly than ever it has been. The people, 
indeed, were, in many cases, loud 
in the expression of their surprise 
and satisfaction at the honour _ the 
Ghiaours had done to the religion of the Pro- 
phet. The presence of Mahometan soldiers 
under our flag has, in itself, a considerable 
effect, and the fact that England has in India 
a vast Mahometan population, living con- 
tentedly under her rule, and loyally serving 
her in war, is beginning to be talked about in 
the bazaars. The honour paid to the sacred 
procession ‘to-day is likely to lessen the 
religious rancour, and to counteract the efforts 
of those who represent us as the enemies of 
Islam. To-day Arabi Pacha and other State 
prisoners were removed to the Central Egyp- 
tian Prison. A British guard has been posted 
outside. 

_Itis now almost settled that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley will sail for England on the 21st 
inst. 
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Tue Consurer Ovurpone.—The famous con- 
grer Hermann has arrived in Paris from 

ienna, after a sojourn of six months in South 
America. During a performance at the house 
of the Governor of Monte Video, Hermann de- 
termined to mystify three half savage Patago- 
nians who were present, and whom no one 
dared to approach. He stupefied the first by 
taking an orange from his nose, he astonished 
the second by producing a series of piastres 
from his hair, but the third seemed over- 
powered with terror as he extracted from his 
nose a living rat. Utteringa cry of fright, 
the Patagonians withdrew, and the company 
congratulated Hermann upon his success. 
While receiving their congratulations he sud- 
denly discovered that his watch was gone, and 
that his chain had gone with it. His purse, 
too, had disappeared, and the thief had also 
appropriated his eyeglass and his pocket 
handkerchief. Half an hour afterwards the 
chief of the Patagonians returned, bringing 
the missing articles. The savage from whose 
nose Hermann had extracted the rat had 
emptied the conjuror’s pockets at the moment 
when he was pretending to be overcome with 
terror at the unexpected apparition of the rat 
from the tip of his nose. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


Sir Stafford Northcote terminated his en- 
gagements in Glasgow on Tuesday, when he 
was presented with the freedom of the city, 
and was afterwards entertained at luncheon 
by the Corporation. The ceremony of pre- 
senting the freedom took place in the City 
Hall. Between 2,000 and 3,000 were present 
to witness it. Amongst other gentlemen on 
the platform were the Earl of Galloway, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Sir E. Colebrooke, M.P. 
Sir John Hay, M.P., Dr. Cameron, M.P., 
Mr. A. O. Ewing, M.P., Mr. J. A. Campbell, 
M.P., Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, etc. Dr. 
Marwick, the town clerk, read the minute’ of 
the Town Council conferring the freedom of 
the city upon Sir Stafford; and the Hon. 
John Ure, Lord Provost of Glasgow, after- 
wards delivered a congratulatory address, 
presenting the ticket of freedom, enclosed in 
a gold casket, to the right hon. gentleman. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, who was received 
with prolonged cheers, in reply said : My 
Lord Provost, my Lords, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men—As I rise at this moment to return 
thanks to the Lord Provost of this ancient 
and disringuished city for the great honour 
which they have conferred upon me, I am ir- 
resistibly reminded of a little anecdote which 
used to be told of the great Edmund Burke. 
When speaking upon one occasion, oressayng 
to speak, before an audience in Glasgow, he 
probably, for the first time in his life, failed 
to express himself because, as he said, he was 
so overcome by the nature of the learned 
audience which he was addressing. (Cheers 
and laughter.) If Mr. Burke felt himself 
unable to speak before the University 
of Glasgow, how can I speak properly upon 
such an occasion as this Polora the assembly 
which I have now the honour of addressing. 
I could not but feel, during the address to 
which we have listened on the part of the Lord 
Provost, that, while I was on the one hand 
receiving advice and encouragement most 
valuable to a public man, I was atthe same 
time being made the object of praise to which 
I could not but feel that I had no just title, 
and I would gladly have taken and applied, 
perhaps in a different sense from that in which 
those words were originally used, those lines 
of your own poct, when he said :— 

« Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

(Loud gheers.) If only I could see myself in 
the light in which you, my lord, have been so 
kind as to place me, I can assure you my 
ie would be a happier one to deal with. 

have to thank you for the great and highly- 
valued honour which you have bestowed upon 
me. I can assure you that I am not insensible 
to its value. The patriotism which endears 
our whole country to us springs from the 
affection that we bear to our own home and 
our own native place. (Cheers.) It is because 
we love our own homes, and all the associa- 
tions of our own homes, that we expand out- 
wards towards the rest of the country and to 
the rest of the world. It is on that account, I 
suppose, that England and Ireland and the 
British Empire have attained the greatness 
and the happiness we possess—(cheers)—and 
this I know, that the feeling of love for your 
own community, which has prevailed so 
strongly from past times in Glasgow, has 
enabled you to develop this great community 
in a marvellous manner, and enabled you, 
under all changes with all different forms of 
enterprise that might present themselves to 
you, under difficulties against rivalry, some- 
times having to abandon one attempt, and 
always ready to turn to another, by 
hearty, cordial goodwill and the energy 
of your citizens, to gain and to main- 
tain the high place which- you hold 
amongst the cities of the empire. (Cheers.) 
Well, we hear sometimes that the greatness 
of Britain, the greatness of this island, is on 
the wane, and that the time is coming when 
that greatness will pass over to other coun- 
tries, and we are told of the rapid develop- 
ment of cities in the far West, and of the ex- 
traordinary growth of city life where, but a 
few years ago, there was nothing but the 
wilderness. Well, those are sentiments 
which sometimes appeal to, or, at all events, 
make uneasy, a great many of our gloomy 
compatriots. But 1 believe that the sentiment 
with which you regard such opposition and 
such rivalry as that is like the sentiment with 
which the Scottish colonel is said to have ad- 
dressed his men when in the former expedi- 
tion—the Abercromby expedition—to Egypt, 
when his men came within sight of the 
Pyramids, and were very much excited by the 
spectacle. All he said to them was: ‘‘ Keep 
step, my lads, and don’t be staring at those 
great mountains of stone as if you had never 
seen Ben Nevis ’—(great laughter and cheers) 
—and I, for my part, when I hear of the 
growth of these mushroom cities, however 
great they may be, and however they may 
threaten the prosperity of my own country, I 
shall always remember and say, ‘‘ Don’t speak 
to me, I am a citizen of Glasgow.” (Laughter 
and cheers.) I have often wondered whether 
it would be more correct to say that the 
Clyde has made Glasgow, or that Glasgow 
has made the Clyde; but I think there isa 
great deal in both, and I believe that as the 
Clyde has by its great natural advantages 
originally attracted those who have planted 
their city upon its banks, the energy of the 
citizens has improved the river and developed 
its resources ina marvellous manner. My first 
visit to Glasgow wasatthe time when you were 
bringing in the waters of Loch Katrine into 
the city, and since then I have more than 
once had occasion to come here, and upon 
every occasion I have seen great and pro- 
gressive improvements. I believe that the 
career upon which you have so long been 
distinguishing yourselves is yet far from being 
closed, and that long after our own time the 
citizens of Glasgow will be able to point back 
from stage to stage to the great advance 
which their community has made. Gentle- 
men, I am quite aware that, upon the present 
occasion, I stand before you in a peculiar 
position. Iam quite well aware that, upon 
many important questions, it has been my 
misfortune to differ from the opinions of a 
large number—of the majority—of the citizens 
of this great city—(cheers)—but I am proud 
and pleased to think that, after so many years 
of public life, and after having been during 
the whole of that time more or less a party 
man, and obliged to engage in party battles, 
the conditions in which we stand are such as 
to permit and make it possible that this 
honour can be conferred upon me—(cheers) 
—and whilst I will not attempt to parade 
such false modesty as might make me appear 
to be insensible of the truth, at all events, 
of that part of your Lord Provost's commen- 
dation which puts before you that I have en- 
deavoured to do that which has been in my 
judgment my duty, though I do not at all at- 
tempt to evade the compliment which has 
been so kindly, if too generously, paid to my- 
self, I feel still more gratification in the feel- 
ing that a great community like yours can, in 
the midst of party action and party battles, 
see and can do justice to the motives and the 
conduct of your political opponents. (Loud 
cheers.) While that is the case—and long 
may it be the case—I believe that the future 
of the United Kingdom is safe. (Cheers.) 
We may have our difficulties, we may have 
our alarms, we must have our battles—and 
the harder we strike and the more firmly we 
conduct those battles, the more shall we re- 
spect each other, but this I am sure, that 
there lives in the minds of Englishmen, of 
Scotchmen, aye, and of Irishmen too, a sense 
of nationality, of public spirit, which needs 
but to be called forth, needs but to be trusted, 


to produce and maintain the great race ta, 


which such destinies have been allotted. 
(Cheers.) 

The proceedings closed with a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Provost. A luncheon 
was subsequently given to Sir Stafford North- 
cote by the Corporation, at which the Lord 
Provost presided. The entertainment was 
private. Sir Stafford will proceed to Inver- 
ness next week, 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 

The Congress resumed on Thursday morn- 
ing, at the Drill Tall, Derby, where the 
Bishop of Lincoln read a paper on ‘‘ The Con- 
troversies with Rome.” He said that the 
Church of England traced her apostolic 
lincage downwards by uninterrupted succes- 
sion from Christ himself, and though in its 
transmission that lineage passed through the 
Church of Rome, it was not viliated by that 
transmission any more than the baptism insti- 
tuted by Christ was vitiated by being admi- 
nistered by the hands of a Judas. [n the 
seventeenth century the Church of England 
declared, in her 30th Canon, that it was not 
her purpose to “forsake and reject the 
churches of Italy, France, and Spain” in any 
such things as they retained in accordance 
with Christ's will and word; and the Church 
of England affirms that this separation from 
Rome was not a voluntary act, but that it was 
due to Rome herself obtruding and enforcing 
anti-scriptural, anti-catholic terms of com- 
munion, especially by the Council of Trent, 
which has now been followed up in our own 
age by the novel and heretical dogmas of the 
immaculate conception and papal infallibility, 
and by making the acceptance of those anti- 
scriptural, anti-catholic, and heretical dogmas 
to be essential to communion with herself. 
She has been, and is, the greatest cause of 
schism that ever existed in Christendom. If 
the Church of England, which is the ancient 
scriptural apostolical church of this country, 
is chargeable with imposing any such articles 
on any one, and with making them to be 
terms of communion with herself, then 
separation from her is not only justifiable 
but necessary, but not otherwise. In 
conclusion, the bishop said that 
many things around us betoken_ the 
nearness of a great outbreak of anti-Chris- 
tianism against the Church of God and against 
civil society. These were not days for strife 
among Christians, but for the unity of all in 
the one true faith. To our Romanist brethren 
left him say, ‘‘ Be Catholics, not in name only, 
but in deed; withdraw all unscriptural and 
anti-catholic terms of communion by which 
you have separated us from you; be content 
with the Catholic faith as it was preached by 
Christ and his Apostles, and was professed 
by the ancient Catholic church, Then the 
controversy between us will be at an end.— 
To his dissenting Protestant brethren let him 
say, in words of heartfelt affection, ‘‘ You 
speak lightly of schism and you speak strongly 
against Rome ; but suffer me to say that the 
strength of Rome lies in the schisms of Pro- 
testants. Reconsider your position, return to 
the unity of the Church of God, as founded 
by Christ and his holy Apostles—the Church 
of primitive saints and martyrs — and to 
its doctrines and discipline. Then Rome 
will be powerless against you. And lastly, 
to his brethren of the Church of England, let 
him say, ‘‘Be more thankful to God than 
some of you are for the inestimable blessings 
of the Church of England and of her Refor- 
mation. Try to understand her better, and 
you will love her more.” 

The President, in closing the mecting, said 
he had to make an intimation, which, he 
trusted, would give satisfaction to all present 
—viz., that the Bishop of Manchester had 
taken a step with reference to the unhappy 
case of imprisonment of which they had heard 
so much, and which he earnestly trusted 
might be the means of putting an end to it, 
and at last setting free Mr. Green after his 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. (Cheers.) 
Whatever might be their opinion of the 
course of conduct of that clergyman, or the 
course of conduct pursued by those who had 
instituted the proceedings resulting in his im- 

risonment, he believed there was not one of 
fis brethren on the platform’ who would not 
rejoice to sce Mr. Green’s prison doors 
thrown open, and the prisoner released. 
‘(Cheers.) He earnestly trusted that nothing 
might hinder this act of the Bishop of Man- 
chester attaining the end in view. 

In the afternoon the first paper read was on 
“ The ideal of liturgical worship in the Church 
of England,” by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. 
After referring to the ideal of liturgical wor- 
ship in the primitive Church, he went on to 
say that it was a strange superstition, and 
one quite destitute of warrant from the 
Church, which had led to so many good, 
simple-hearted Christians to believe that they 
had set up bulwarks against the heresy of 
transubstantiation, or saint worship, or any 
other Roman corruption of the primitive faith 
by stripping and degrading the ceremonies of 
the Holy Communion. Had they not as much 
awe and gratitude for the sacrament of the 
Lord’s precious body and blood as the man 
who was entangled in the metaphysical meshes 
of transubstantiation? Then let them pro- 
claim their faith and love to the world by 
setting forth that sacrament in glorious array. 
As for saint worship and other innovations, 
they made their mark in the numberless petty 
observances which intrude at so many points 
of the missal, breaking its even flow, and 
marring its dignity, The right hon. gentle- 
man proceeded to recommend an ornate 
service. 

Mr. C. L. Wood recommended the rever- 
sion to the Prayer-book of Edward VL., 
whereupon there was much expression of 
dissent. 

The Rev. Canon Hoare thought the debate 
a most important one, and the speech just de- 
livered the most important to which he had 
listened. Evangelicals used to be called poor 
Churchmen, and it was said that Ritualism 
was to develop still further the worship of the 
Church of England. But to-day they had 
been told by the President of the English 
Church Union that their dear old beautiful 
English service was meagre, that their Com- 
munion Service was a mutilated, inferior, de- 
fective service altogether. (‘‘ No,” and cheers.) 
They had been told to go back to the Liturgy 
of 1549. They were told that the first Liturgy 
of Edward was a falling off from the Sarum, 
which he (Canon Hoare) called a Popish 
Liturgy. He was disposed to think that if 
Mr. Wood got the First Book of Edward he 
would not stop there. (Hear, hear.) They 
were told, after using the Prayer-book for 
three centuries they were to go back again to 
what existed before. (No, never.) Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope knew as well as he (the speaker) 
that there was no such thing in the Church of 
England as an altar, (Laughter.) But if they 
turned back to the First Book of Edward 
they would find an ‘‘altar” there, and that 
was why the Ritualists wanted that book back 
again. An altar meant sacrifice, and the mass 
was an abomination. They had seen that day 
what a power and a contention they had to 
mect. Mr. Wood had told them his intention 
was to go back from the Reformed Church of 
England, stop a little by the way, and then 

lunge into the abyss of Rome. Would they 
nave this? (Loud cries of ‘‘ Never.”) He 
thanked Mr. Wood for having spoken out, 
and having let them know what were’the in- 
tentions of the English Church Union. (Loud 
cheers and counter-cheers.) 


The Rev. Canon Gregory (St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral) said he had heard with regret the speech 
of Canon Hoare, who, instead of calmly con- 
sidering the proposal laid beforethe Congress 
by Mr. Wood, treated it as a red rag waved 
before his eyes. (Laughter.) It could not be 
doubted that the party represented by Mr. 
Wood was a rapidly increasing force through- 
out the length and breath of the country. 
(Loud cheers, and cries of ‘‘Oh.”) The tone 
of that vast meeting showed that a great ma- 
jority of those present sympathised with Mr. 

Nood. (Cheers, and signs of dissent.) If 
one thing was wanted in the Church it was 
peace, (Choers.) It was a thousand pities, 
therefore, that Mr. Wood’s suggestion had 
not been taken up by Mr. Hoare and pro- 
perly criticised. (Cheers.) The party repre- 
sented by Mr. Wood had used the Prayer- 
book most, whilst that of which Canon Hoare 
was a representative had used it least. 
(Cheers.) Did Mr. Hoare’s friends use morn- 
ing and evening prayer daily, as ordered by 
the Prayer-book? (Cheers.) Had they cele- 
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brated Holy Communion every Sunday an 

on the occasion of festivals; or had they not, 
on the contrary, looked upon such a practice 
asamark of ‘the beast”? (Hear, hear, 
and cries of “No, no.”) If they did not like 
the expression he would withdraw it. 

In the evening ‘the Church in relation to 
domestic and social life and temperance work, 
occupied the attention of the congress, but 
the interest in this subject was not great. 
Upwards of 3,500 full congress tickets have 
been sold. The next year’s meeting will be 
held at Reading. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, THURSDAY. 
The Queen drove and walked yesterday 
morning, attended by the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Ely. The Duchess of Connaught 
and the Duchess of Albany drove, and 
Princess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse 
walked out. In the afternoon her Majesty, 
Princess Beatrice, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Albany drove. The Duchess of Connaught 
went out with the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Princess Alice of Hesse. 


The Prince of Wales was out deer stalking 
on Wednesday, when three prime stags fell 
to his rifle. The Duke of Cambridge had 
equally good sport, no fewer than four stags 
being killed by his Royal Highness. After 
dinner a stag dance was given in front of 
Abergeldie Castle. The gillies turned out in 
force, and dancing was engaged in by torch- 
light in presence of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
other guests at present at Abergeldie. The 
sports were continued till a late hour. It is 
now arranged that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and suite will leave Abergeldie for the 
South on Saturday. The stay of their Royal 
Highnesses at Deeside has extended over three 
weeks. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
Countess Spencer left Spencer House, St. 
James's, on Thursday, for Walmer Castle on 
a visit to Earl and Countess Granville. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury 
and - Ladies Cecil arrived in London on 
Thursday from the Chalet Cecil, Dieppe, and 
have passed through town on their way to 
Hatfield House. 

Lady Wilson and Misses Wilson have left 
Brown’s Hotel for Hughenden Manor. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A CAVALRY SOLDIER. 

The Rev. W. Sinclair, chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, and vicar of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Westminster, forwards to the Daily 
Telegraph the following portion of a letter 
reccived from a soldier in the Houschold 
Cavalry, now in Egypt :— 

Abbassayieh Barracks, Cairo, Sept. 20, 1882. 

You see we have soon silenced Arabi 
Pacha’s guns, and made a grand march on, 
and triumphal entry into, Cairo. I must tell 
you that I would sooner be in the desert than 
here, as it is something fearful the amount of 
vermin. I had to throw away one shirt yes- 
terday, and as luck would have it, my valise 
from the transport ship came in soon after. 
My pistol I have not used; it was loaded all 
the time, and, had I been cut off, was ready 
for work. To tell you the truth, I forgot the 
pistol till after the charge was all over, and I 
had left half my sword in the skull of one of 
the enemy. I drew it then, thinking we 
should charge again, but as we didn’t do so 
I never drew trigger. The regiment has 
been engaged five times, and I have been in 
the lot of them. I wonder if there is to be any 
medal for this war? It will be quite a novelty 
to see a lot of war medals on parade! Sir 
Garnet has kept his- word so far, that the 
war would be all over in about six weeks: 
What we want now is the other part to be 
kept, and the Guards back in London before 
the end of October. We have nearly all got 
shaved since reaching Cairo, and are begin- 
ning to look more like our proper selves 
again. The transport and commissariat 
have failed miserably; we have got 
short rations all along, and very 
seldom had sugar in our tea or coffee; one 
pound of bread or biscuit forthe day, which 
nearly every one ate for breakfast; and then 
a pint of tea at five o'clock, no bread then. 
Sometimes a copperful of rice would be boiled 
for supper, but there was no sugar to it or 
anything else, and as they never forgot to salt 
it well, we were far better without, although 
I must say I had several goes at the rice my- 
self. I cannot see the idea for keeping fight- 
ing men short of food. Give them plenty to 
eat and they will both work and fight, but not 
otherwise—at least not so well. We started 
from Kassassin Camp last Tuesday at mid- 
night, marched nearly all night, so as to get 
well on the flank of the enemy at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and as morning broke we saw the shells 
from our guns dropping down among his en- 
trenchments. He was utterly taken by sur- 
prise, and when the Highland Brigade got 
into the trenches amongst them, with the 
bayonet, they lost heart and threw down 
their arms and ran. I don’t think an army 
could have been more utterly routed than his 
was that morning. We followed the Sweet 
Water Canal all the way to Cairo, but it 
wasn’t very sweet bythe time we started from 
Kassassin. What a great number of dogs 
there was on the route; and in Cairo itself 
there are reckoned to be 12,000 dogs, and I 
quite believe it. Nearly all, I think, were 
aware of the part being the land of Goshen ; 
in fact, we had a sermon on the spot about 
Moses casting his rod into the water to make 
it sweet. I often wished for a ‘t rub” of that 
rod to make it sweet once more. The filters 
which you so kindly gave us acted very well 
in the water at the canal sides, but the canal 
water itself was beyond the powers of a filter. 
The only way was to boil it with a liltle rice, 
and let it settle down and cool in the night 
time. Ja 

———————— 

Tue Living or Mines Pratrrinc.—The 
effect of the notice of avoidance of the benefice 
which the Bishop of Manchester has at length 
given to the patron of Mr. Green's living has 
been a good deal misunderstood. Under 
Section 13 of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874, the benefice became voidat the end 
of three years from the date of the issuing of 
the monition ; and the Act provides that “upon 
such avoidance it shall be lawful for the patron 
of such benefice to appoint, present, or no- 
minate to the same as if the incumbent were 
dead.” The patron could, therefore, have ap- 
pointed a successor to Mr. Green at any time 
after the 27th of June last, when the three 
years from the issuing of the monition expired 
without reference to any notice fram the 
Bishop. But for the purposes of lapse the 
avoidance of the benefice is to be reckoned 
from the day on which the noiice was de- 
livered ; and if, within six months from that 
day, the patron fails to present, the Bishop 
will be able himself to collate ‘an incumbent. 
The patron is stated to have declared at a 
mesnog at Derby that, “ if possible, Mr. Green 
should come out of gaol rector of Miles Platt- 
ing. 4 But, so far as the patron is concerndd 
this is not possible, for Section 13 of the 
Pubtic Worship Regulation Act provides that 
“ it shall not be lawful for the patron at any 
time to present to such benefice the incumbent 
by whom the same was avoided under this 
Act.” —Solicitors’ Journal. 


Cox. Gornon in Soven Arrica.—We (Dai 
News) learn that Colonel Gordon, the od 
mandant-General of the Cape forces, lately 
visited Tembuland in company with the pa 
mission appointed to settle the affairs of that 
territory. On August 30th he left for Basu- 
toland with Mr. Sauer, the Native Minister 
He is said to be greatly dissatisfied with the 
military arrangements of the colony, and to be 
strongly in favour of replacing ‘the Cape 
Mounted Rifles with an efficient police force 
He considers that the colony obtains no ade- 
quate return for the £400,000 a year which: it 
spends upon its military forces. He is Be- 
heved to be in favour of the ultimate employ- 
ment of natives as a frontier police. z 
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AND FRANCE IN NORTH 


AFRICA. 


The Times doubts if the foreign colonies 
in the Regency of Tunis are not premature 
in their alarmed assumption that their 
capitulations are on the eve of uncondi- 
tional surrender. Foreign States will not 
surrender judicial independence for their 
subjects without evidence that France is in 
a position to supply at onee an adequate 
substitute. They will not consent to 
abdicate important guarantees against 
narrow-minded commercial exelusiveness 
without a sufficient recompense. The 
British Foreign Office may be trusted to 
meet in the friendliest spirit any French 
overtures for modifications in Anglo-Tuni- 
sian relations of a nature to facilitate 
French administration. At the same time, 
the North African question, in its Anglo- 
Egyptian and Franeo-Tunisian aspects, is 
one which makes it impract cable to settle 
this matter of the capitulations without 
some reference to British and French re- 
lations in Egypt. France regards its 
troubles in regulating the affairs of Tunis 
as heightened by the independent claims of 
other States upon the Regency. French 
statesmen ought to be the readier to 
sympathise with British perplexities in 
regulating Egyptian affairs, and to leave to 
England at least the field free to do its 
work in the best way it can after its own 
method. No barter is possible or would 
be lawful by way of a surrender of the just 
and necessary rights of Englishmen in 
Tunis in retarn for French concessions in 
Egypt. An English Government would 
neither sacrifiee valuable rights of its sub- 
jects in one quarter, nor accept payment 
for the sacrifice by a corresponding sacri- 
fice of the rights of foreign subjects in 
another. What is both lawful and possible 
is a disposition in both nations to view one 
another’s dilemmas sympathetically and to 
interpret one another's intentions beneyo- 
lently. 

The Standard points to Tunis as a field 
for the influence and activity of French 
energies in Africa. She has an interest- 
ing task to perform there, as we also have 
atask to perform in Egypt. One is quite 
enough for us. One should be quite 
enough for her. French people think that 


ENGLAND 


Prince Bismarck meant England and 
France to quarrel. Then let us not 
quarrel. But we should inevitably fall 
out if we were both in Tunis or both in 
Jgypt. An alliance that is based upon a 


division of duties is the safest. Specula- 
tion has been busy during the past few 
days finding motives for the resuscitation 
of the Tunisian question at this particular 


juncture. There are those who affect to 
see in the fresh efforts that are being 


made to secure the abolition of the capitu- 
lations in Tunis the basis of an arrange- 
ment between England and France in re- 
gard to the future of Egypt. No doubt 
the position of the French in their new 
protectorate is far from being satisfactory 
to themselves; and, in order to enlarge 
their authority there, they might, perhaps, 
be willing to make some sacrifice of the 
pretensions they have put forward in the 
past in connection with the dominions of 
the Khedive. The Standard does not pre- 
tend to any special knowledge of these 
matters ; but it feels convinced that what- 
ever views our own Government may en- 
tertain respecting the future administra- 
tion of Egypt, they will not embrace a 
bargaining either with France or any 
other Power that might prove prejudicial 
to our interests in other parts of the 
world. 

a 
INCREASE IN THE BURDENS OF 

PARLIAMENT. 


The Economist says :—The internal de- 
velopment of the country has brought with 
it an accession tothe cares and burdens 
of Parliament, to which no other erain our 
history affords any parallel. The popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom rose from 
24,400,000 in 1831, to 35,250,000 in 1881 
—an increase which is not very far short 
of 50 per cent :— 


In two directions especially—that of sanitary 
improvement and that of popular education— 
it may almost be said to have created new 
wants, which hardly existed fifty years ago. 
We have seen the growth of a more exacting 
standard of social life, and a constant increase 
inthe demands of philanthropists and re- 
formers for the direct intervention of the 
State. The growth of the national expendi- 
ture in fifty years from £52,000,000 to 
£85,000,000 affords some measure both of the 
new wants which have had to be provided 
for, and of the greater elaboration of the 
machinery of government. The last thirty 

ears have witnessed a revolution, which is 
not yet complete, if not in the art at least in 
the appliances of war, and in the methods of 
national defence. The discoveries of science 
have opened out new means of communica- 
tion, set on foot new industries, and led in 
every direction to the construction of new 
public works. Hence has arisen the need for 
an immense mass both af general and special 
legislation, much of which is never heard of 
except by the parties directly interested, but 
which under our presentarrangements absorbs 
a large proportion of the time of Parliament. 


————~._—_ 


BAKER PACHA’S PROPOSALS. 


The Spectator disapproves of Baker 
Pacha proposals for the reorganization of 
the Egyptian army. Even if the plan were 
gafe, such 4 procedure would be monstrous, 


contrary in its very essence to every pro- 
fession we have been putting forward to 
the world :— 

The Spectator cannot believe that it will be 
sanctioned by the Government. What, then, 
is the alternative? Clearly, that the Egyp- 
tian conscription should be maintained ; that 
it should be revised until it becomes lenient, 
just, and vivifying, as it might become; and 
that the conscripts should be commanded for 
a time by a new corps of ollicers, including 
Egyptians, specially chosen for the purpose. 
The absurd distinction between soldiery anc 
gendarmerie should be abandoned, and the 
well-disciplined, well-commanded, and com- 
paratively cheap native a my employed for all 
purposes in which military force is required. 
In the centre of the army, to provide against 
sudden émeutes and ensure discipline, exac ly 
as we do in a Queen’s ship with marines, 
should stand the body of artiilerymen, exclu- 
sively European, kept apart from the people 
in their villages, and responsible either to 
Great Britain, or, if that is impossible, to a 
commandant removeable upon British repre- 
sentation. The artillery need not exceed 
1,200 men at the outside, armed with the In- 
dian light steel gans, and travelling as rapidly 
as cavalry. Egypt would then have an amply 
sufficient force, a police which could be shot 
for oppression, and all the military training 
which her people now obtain, and which, 
though they now, from a long tradition of 
oppression, dislike and dread it, is essential 
to their development as a self-governing 
people. 


n —— 


THE FRENCH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


The Nineteenth Century for October con- 
tains an exhaustive paper on this subject from 
the pen of the Abbé Martin. Referring to the 
remark of an eminent Englishman now dead, 
that the mission of France appeared to be one 
of experimentalising for the benefit of other 
nations, the Abbé insists that this is a half 
truth. France experimentalises, but not from 
any principle of disinterestedness or self- 
sacrifice. Neither the healthy progress of 
education, norany other real advantage to be 
conferred on the bulk of the population, would 
necessitate the violent changes now set on 
foot. It is to gratify the passions and to 
appease the clamour of the advanced party in 
the State that this radical revolution in our 
educational system has been brought about— 
a revolution which is the natural outcome of 
our present political situation, and which 
certainly does not exhibit France in any ex- 
alted point of view. It may be said, there- 
fore, that phiiosophers, politicians, and 
thinkers in general owe a larger debt of 
gratitude to France than to almost any other 
country in the world, for in her they see ex- 
emplified the fate which awaits a great and 
gifted nation when it has been so untortunate 
as to break with all the healthy traditions of 
the past. He then insists that ‘ the chief 
danger—the shoal on which nearly all the 
best and most earnest minds are wrecked—is 
pariy spirit. Thanks to th? influence of 
centralisation, education is saturated 
With party spirit. It has been so in 
France for the past century, and it con- 
tinues to be so at the present moment,” and 
this is the inevitable peril of centralisation, 
for under certain circumstances it places 
power in the hands of a minister, and all but 
irresistible power to use it. As for religion, 
‘the one foundation-stone essential to the 
edueational fabric,” wherever religious unity 
has given place to every variety of belief and 
unbelief it is obvious that no middle course is 
open to State-supported schools, between ac- 
cepling all and rejecting all. ‘* To accept all 
is, manifestly, out of the question. The ut- 
most that can be done is to leave each parent 
to instruct his children, or to procure instruc- 
tion for them, in the religion which he him- 
self prefers. The problem is a simple one, 
but the solution is accompanied by many 
practical dilliculties. We sec, therefore, that 
State schools, such as have existed in France 
during the last hundred years, must even- 
tually become laicised, or, as the English term 
it, secularised.” M. Martin then deals with 
one of the most serious objections to the cen- 
tralised system of State-supported schools as 
at present existing in France—that it takes all 
the responsibility from the shoulders of those 
who are in duty bound to bear it, in order to 
place it in the hands of others, who are little 
competent to sustain the burden. ‘‘ The duty 
of the State is to refrain from rashly assuming 
these responsibilities, with which it is only 
concerned to the extent of facilitating the 
task for those who are bound to accomplish 


it. When the State poaches on their 
ground, the results are, generally speaking, 
most disastrous to the nation at large.” 
To sum up, M. Martin contends that there 
are three inherent defects in the sys- 


tem: First, a dead level of uniformity, which 
brings about, second, a decline of intellectual 
power, and, third, a weakening of the moral 
fibre in the national character. The first of 
these is the rock upon which all centralised 
systems suffer shipwreck. Setting out from 
the principle that all men are equal, an at- 
tempt is made to impose the same duties and 
confer the same rights upon all without 
distinction. ‘*Can anything,” says_ the 
writer, ‘‘ be more absurd than the attempt to 
educate children of every class and every 
degree of intelligence, on precisely the same 
plan? It would be almost as reasonable to 
insist upon their all wearing clothes of the 
same cut, or shoes of the same size. It is 
only in Utopia that such ideas can be carried 
out; but under a centralised government, 
Utopianism is allowed to run riot.” With re- 
gard to the second point, he believes that 
“ deprived of the stimulus created by the 
rivalry of the free schools, disturbed by perpe- 
tual changes in the teaching stalf or altera- 
tions in the rules, and stifled under the dead- 
weicht of uniformity, the State-supported 
schools will see their intellectual standard 
gradually but inevitably lowered.” The evil 
effects of centralisation on the character of 
the people are shown, M. Martin contends, in 
the want of ‘* backbone,” which, unfor- 
tunately, distinguishes France among the 
nations—that combination of mental and 
moral strength which is seen in men who re- 
spect the rights of others while they maintain 
their own self-respect. ‘Should France,” 
he says, ‘‘endure these State-supported 
gratuities, secular, and compulsory educa- 
tional fetters for another half.- century; 
should she for that space of time sub- 
mit to see the teaching of her children 
steeped in unbelief, biassed by party spirit, 
and eaten through and through by the canker 
of uniformity; should the sight of all these 
evils fail to rouse her to shake herself free, 
and to replace this sterile and unnatural 
system by one more natural and more pro- 
ductive, then indeed we may look for a great 
moral and intellectual downfall in the land.” 
“ Let us hope,” says the Abbé, in conclusion, 
“that England will leave her school system 
untotiched, and, above all, that she will re- 
tain her school managers; that she will not 
meddle with her denominational schools, and 
that the board schools introduced in 1870 
will not usurp a larger educational sphere 
than they at present occupy. England has 
not yet pledged herself to enter upon the 
perilous path now being trodden by Conti- 
nental nations; but she has reached the 
slippery descent which leads to it. May she 
be warned in time to stop short while it is 
yet in her power to do so, before she has 
made another step in the direction of State- 
supported, centralised education! When the 
Education Act was passed, in 1870, the pro- 
moters of the bill asserted that their intention 
was to mere, not to supplant, voluntary 
efforts. Yet, during the last ten years, mang 


THE BATTLE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 
SIR GARNET WOLSELEY'S DESPATCH. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatch, dated 
Cairo, September 16, giving an account of 
the battle at Tel-el-Kebir was published 
on Friday night in a Suppleinent to the 
London Gazelle. Sir Garnet says :— 

The enemy's position was a strong one ; 
there was no cover of any kind in the desert 
between my camp at Kassassin and the enemy’s 
works north of the Canal. These works ex- 
tended from a point on the Canal 1% miles 
east of the railway station of Tel-el-Kebir 
for a distance, almost due north, of about 3% 
miles. The general character of the ground 

which forms the northern boundary of the 

valley through which the Ismailia Canal and 
railway run is that of gently undulating and 
rounded slopes, which rise gradually to a fine 
open plateau, from ninety to one hundred feet 
above the valley. The southern extremity of 
this plateau is about a mile from the ra‘lway, 
and is nearly parallel to it. To have marched 
over this plateau upon the enemy’s position 
by daylight, our troops would have had to 
advance over a glacis-like slope in full view 
of the enemy, and under the fire of his well- 
served artillery, for about five miles. Such 
an operation would have entailed enormous 
losses from an enemy with men and guns well 
protected by entrenchments from any artillery 
fire we could have brought to bear upon them. 
To have turned the enemy’s position either by 
the right or left was an operation that would 
have entailed a very wide turning movement 
and therefore a long, dificult, and fatiguing 
march, and, what is of more importance, it 
would not have accomplished the object I had 
in view—namely, to grapple with the enemy 
at such close quarters that he should not be 
able to shake himself free from our clutches 

except by a general fight of all his army. I 

wished to makethe battle a final one; whereas 

a wide turning movement would probably 

have only forced him to retreat, and would 

have left him free to have moved his troops 
in good order to some other position further 
back. My desire was to fight hun decisively 
where he was, in the open desert, before he 
could retire to take up fresh positions more 
diflicult of access in the cultivated in the rear. 

That cultivated country is practically impass- 

able toa regular army, being irrigated and- 

cut up in every direction by deep canals. 

After describing his dispositions for the 
battle, and the night march of the troops over 
the desert, when they had to direct their 
course by the stars, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
states that the leading brigades of each divi- 
sion both reached the enemy’s works within a 
couple of minutes of one another. 

The enemy were completely surprised, and 
it was not until one or two of their advanced 
sentries fired their rifles that they realized 
our close proximity to their works. These 
were, however, very quickly lined with their 
infantry, who opened’ a deafening musketry 
lire, and their guns came into action imme- 
diately. Our troops advanced steadily without 
firing a shot, in obedience to the orders they 
had received; and when close to the works 
went straight for them, charging with a 
ringing cheer, Major-General Graham reports: 
“ The steadiness of the advance of the 2d 
Brigade under what appeared to be an utterly 
overwhelming fire of musketry and artillery 
will remain a proud remembrance.” The 2nd 
Brigade was well supported by the Brigade 
of Guards, under H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught. On the left the Highland Brigade, 
under Major-General Sir A. Alison, had reached 
the works a few minutes before the 2nd 
Brigade had done so, and in a dashing manner 
stormed them at the point of the bayonet, 
without firing a shot until within the enemy's 
lines. They were well supported by the Duke 
of Cornwalls Light Infantry and the 3rd 
Royal Rifles, both under the command of 
Colonel Ashburnham, of the last-named corps. 
In the centre, between these two attacks, 
marched seven batteries of artillery, deployed 
into one line, under the command of Briga- 
dier-General Goodenough, and after the cap- 
ture of the enemy's works several of these 
batteries did good service, and inflicted con- 
siderable loss upon the enemy, in some in- 
stances firing canister at short ranges. On the 
extreme left the Indian Contingent and the 
Naval Brigade, under the command of Major- 
General Sir A. Macpherson, V.C., advanced 
steadily and in silence, the Seaforth Highlan- 
ders leading, until an advanced battery of 
the enemy was reached, when it was most 
gallantly stormed by the Highlanders, sup- 
ported by the native infantry battalions. 

All the previous actions of this short cam- 
paign were, Sir Garnet Wolseley continues, 
chiefly cavalry and artillery affairs, but that 
of Tel-cl-Kebir, ** was essentially an infantry 
battle, and was one that, from the time we 
started at 1.30 a.m. until nearly 6 a.s.,” when 
it was practically over, was peculiarly calcu- 
lated to test, in the most crucial manner, the 
quality and the fighting discipline of our in- 
fantry. Sir Garnet adds :— 

I do not believe that at any previous period 
of our military history has the British Infantry 
distinguished itself more than upon this oc- 
casion. I have heard it said of our present 
Infantry Regiments that the men are too 
young, and their training for manceuvring and 
for fighting. and their powers of endurance, 
are not sullicient for the requirements of mo- 
dern war. After a trial of an exceptionally 
severe kind, both in movement and in attack, 
I can say emphatically, that I never wish to 
have under my orders better infantry batta- 
lions than those whom I am proud to have 
commanded at Tel-el-Kebir. Our casualties 
have been numerous, but rot so many as I 
had anticipated. Her Majesty has to deplore 
the loss of many gallant men, who died as 
became the soldiers of an army that is proud 
of the glorious traditions it has inherited. 

General Wolscley then proceeds to notice 
the services of the principal oflicers who as- 
sisted him in the operations. He says :— 

It would be impossible in this despatch to 
bring to your notice the services of those ofli- 
cers whom I consider especially worthy of 
mention. I shall do so in a subsequent des- 
patch, but I cannot close this without placing 
on record how much I am indebted to the fol- 
lowing oflicers who took part in the hattle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, and who by their zeal and 
ability contributed so largely to its success :— 
General Sir John Adye, K.C.B., Chief of the 
Staff; Lieutenant-Generals Willis and Sir EÈ. 
Hamley; Major-Generals Sir A. Alison, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, Drury Lowe, 
Sir H. Macpherson, and Graham ; Brigadier- 
Generals Goodenough, R.A., Sir Baker Rus- 
sell, the Hon. J. Dormer; Deputy-Adjutant- 
General Tanner, and Colonel Ashburnham, 
who temporarily commanded a brigade during 
the action ; and to Captain Fitzroy, who com- 
manded the naval brigade. 

Sir Garnet also mentions the names of 
Brigadier-General Nugent, R. E., who re- 
mained during the action in command of the 
left at Kassassin to cover the rear of the army 
operating in his immediate front ; Commander 
Moore, R. N., whose canal-boat service did 
most excellent work in aiding and removing 
the wounded ; and Major-General Earl, com- 
manding the line of communications, and 
Commissary-general Morris, who spared no 
exertion to supply all the wants of the army 
during its advance from Ismailia. The medi- 
cal arrangements (the despatch adds) were all 
they should have been, and reflect the highest 
credit upon Surgeon-General Hanbury, Sir 
Garnet concludes : — 

I wish to express my deep sense of the 
high military spirit displayed throughout the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and during all our 
previous engagements, by commanding offi- 
cers, by all regimental officers, and by every 
non-commissioned officer and private now 
serving in Egypt. 

Accompanying the despatch are full lists of 


denominaticnal schools have been swamped,“\ythe killed, wounded, and missing. 


and their place has been filled by board 
schools. Let the English people, then, be 
upon their guard, and pause before it is too 


jate.” 


Lord and Lady Denbigh have received a 
letter from their son, Lord Fielding, of the 
Royal Artillery, who gives a graphic account 
of the part taken by his guns in the capture 


of Tel-el-Kebir. After describing the advance 
of the guns through the darkness and the 
opening of fire by the enemy in the carly 
morning, when the guns halted for a time 
amid a shower of bullets and shells whistling 
overhead and cuting up the ground in every 
direction, the letter continues : —“ After ten 
minuies or so of this, during which the other 
batteries went off to the right and left, we 
advanced alone, when all of a sudden the 
firing slackened and the smoke lifted, and we 
saw a long line of entrenchments in the dim 
light about 200 yards ahead. We could sce 
that the Highlanders had stormed the 
line and were sianding on the parapet 
shooting at the enemy, who were bolting 
down the ditches and away over the 
plain in every direction.” The guns were then 
galloped towards the parapet; but the firs 
stuck and was disabled. The others were, 
however, got over the gap :— When we got 
over we found the enemy bolting in every di- 
rection across the plain in front; but they 
were pegging away hard at us from lines to 
our left front. After giving them a few 
rounds they began to run, so we galloped 
after them, coming into action every 300 or 
400 yards. It was a most exciting chevy, as 
we were quite by ourselves, going down one 
side of a long line of intrenchments, which 
we able to enfilade. We drove the enemy 
out of two or three redoubts, where they tried 
to stand, assisted by the 42nd, who ran along 
the other side of the trenches. We went on 
like this down the whole of the line, nearly 
two miles, and got so close to them several 
times that we fired several rounds of case- 
shot, at about 200 yards with great effect. 
Then we came to the bottom of a low hill, 
on which were a lot of ten’s, with men among 
them. I got one shrapnel right into one big 
tent, and bowled the men out of it likea 
lot of rats, and they disappeared over the 
hill. We limbered up again and galloped 
up to the top of the hill, and there we saw 
an extraordinary sight. About 700 yards off 
was a large railway station, full of trucks and 
trains, with men bolting into them as hard as 
they could. Between us and the railway and 
all along the botiom of the hill was the whole 
of the enemy's camp, with tents, stores, and 
every sort of thine. There were three engines 
in the station with trains attached, and the 
first began to steam away, going obliquely 
from us, just as we got to the top of the hill. 

We immediately came into action, and I 

loaded one of my guns with cominon shell, 

and tried to stop the train. The first two 

shots went over, and then to my delight I gota 
shell into a carriage right in the train, about 

1,400 yards off, and it blew up with an awful 

explosion, and we could see the bits of car- 
riage flying up into the air, The carriage must 
have been full of ammunition, and it cut the 
couplings, and the engine steamed away out 

of range with the front part of the train, There 

was another just beginning to move, so I blazed 

away again at the engine, and just missed 

it three or four times. I had then no common 

shell left, as the wagons had not come up, 

and I had one parting shot with a shrapnel 

and percussion fuse, and by great luck pitched 

it right under the engine between the wheels; 

but as the bursting charge was so small it did 

little or no damage. The train had just started 

when it was stopped by the cavalry, and 

we ceased firing, as the enemy had all cleared 

out and were running away down the railway 

and canal. Though I say it who should not, 

our battery was the only one really in the 

fight, and all own we were before everybody. 
We were very lucky in finding the weak part 
of the parapet, which enabled us to get the 
guns through. ”’ 

A letter from a non-commissioned officer 
of the 42nd Highlanders published in the 
Edinburgh Daily Review contains a spirited 
account of the charge of the Highland Bri- 
gade. The writer, after describing the gradual 
advance of the brigade under the ennemy’s 
fire, says : — 

The men charged, by no word of command, 
for none could be heard. The cheer that was 
given was terrific. The 42nd charged over the 
other fifty yards like tigers, sprung into the 
trenches while the bullets were whizz- 
ing, and pinging like as many bees when 
they are casting. There is no use trying to 
describe it because it is simply indescribable. 
Had it not been that we ran forward fifty yards 
when first we were sighted not twenty of us 
would have been left alive. Not a man 
flinched at the charge. The pipes struck up, 
while all the time, as far as we could see 
to the front, right, and lelt, was a sheet 
of flame from the enemy’s rifles and can- 
non. The first man who fell was a 
man of my section, who was hit in the chest. 
He threw his rifle in the air and fell back 
without a groan, qnite dead. The next I saw 
was hit in the leg, breaking his knee to pieces ; 
another got his foot shot off; and altogether 
in the charge the 42nd lost about six killed 
and twenty wounded, while there was not a 
man but was cut with shrapnel shell or 
canister. I, being pretty fleet of foot, was 
among the first in the trench, which was a 
deep ditch about 6ft. wide and 8ft. deep, and 


all the earth thrown to the inward side, 
making a wall of about 14ft. of earth to get 


up. Soon we were in the bottom, which we 
managed by driving our bayonets into the 
soil, and climbing up against a terrific storm 
of bullets, the din beingterrific. Over a dozen 
of our men fell in the attempt, but at last we 
got a footing on the top. Sergeant-Major 
M’Neil, Lieutenant Duff, and Lord Kennedy, 
myself, and two men mounted, and stood 
calling on our men, M’Neil shouting ‘* Come 
on, Macgregor’s men!” and the rest of us 
calling, “Come on, the gallant Black Watch!” 
Then we leapt down into the fort, and I fired 
the first shot, for we took the trenches at the 
point of the bayonet. It was atan officer who 
was leading on his men at us that I shot, and 
I killed him. Then the six of us charged along 
the trench, which was swarming with them, 
Lord Kennedy splitting them at a_ terrific 
pace. Our sudden onslaught cleared about 
twenty yards, which allowed our men freedom 
to get over. Then up they came in swarms, 
wheeling part to the right and part to the 
left, bayoneting or shooting every man, 
Sergeant-Major M’Neil, who was the finest 
soldier in the regiment, ran hissword through 
six in rapid succession, when he got wounded 
in the thigh. I shot the man with a re- 
volver who did it. M’Neil fell, but rose and 
led on for a minute, but got shot again in the 
stomach and groin, and fell fatally wounded. 
and he is now dead. We had by this time 
got reinforcements, and charged on at a six- 
battery which was mowing down the 74th 
Highlanders. We took it and bayoneted over 
100 men, who defended themselves well, and 
killed Lieutenant Parker and wounded Ser- 
geant Walker and Sergeant Campbell, and 
killed two men and wounded five. There were 
only twenty-five of us there, and three 
minutes did it all. 


———__ 


Prize Ficur.—A prize fight took place on 
Thursday morning in a field near Wood- 
green, between two men named Hayes and 
Maxwell for £20 a-side. The fight was wit- 
nessed by a large number of spectators, and 
numerous bets were made as to the result of 
the encounter. The arrangements for the 
fight have been in hand for some considerable 
time, every precaution being taken to keep the 
affair from the ears of the police. It had been 
decided that the fight should take place at 
Walthamstow, but as it was stated that the 
police had got wind of the affair the scene of 
action was removed to Wood-green, where 
the fight was brought off on Thursday morn- 
ing, 17 rounds of a very desperate character 
being got through in three-quarter ofan hour. 
Both men exhibited considerable boxing abili- 
ties and determined pluck, and it was generally 
believed that Hayes would come off victorious, 
Upon the completion of the seventeenth round, 
however, his second threw up the sponge, and 
Maxwell won the stakes. The two men, who 
were shockingly punished, then returned with 
their friends to London, 


Cor, Gorvon 1x Sorru Arnica.—We (Daily 
News) learn that Colonel Gordon, the Com- 
mandant-Gencral of the Cape forces, lately 
visited Tembuland in company with the com- 
mission appointed to settle the affairs of that 
territory. On August 30th he left for Basu- 
toland with Mr. Sauer, the Native Minister. 
He is said to be greatly dissatisfied with the 
military arrangements of the colony, and to be 
strongly in favour of replacing the Cape 
Mounted Rifles with an efficient police force. 
He considers that the colony obtains no ade- 
quate reurn for the £406,000 a year which it 
spends upon its military forces. He is be- 
lieved to be in favour of the ultimate employ- 
ment of natives as a frontier police. 


Tue Livins or Mites Prarrina.—The 
effect of the notice of avoidance of the benefice 
which the Bishop of Manchester has at length 
given to the patron of Mr, Green’s living has 
been a good deal misunderstood. Under 
Scction 13 of the Public Worship Regulation 
Ac., 1874, the benefice became void at the end 
of three years from the date of the issuing of 
the monition ; and the Act provides that ‘ upon 
such evoidance it shall be fawfal for the patron 
of such benefice to appoint, present, or no- 
minato to the same as if the incumbent were 
dead.” The patron could, therefore, have ap- 
pointed a successor to Mr. Green at any time 
after the 27th of June last, when the three 
years from the issuing of the monition expired, 
without reference to any notice from the 
Bishop. But for the purposes of lapse the 
avoidance of the benefice is to be reckoned 
from the day on which the notice was de- 
livered ; and if, within six months from that 
day, the patron fails to present, the Bishop 
will be able himself to coilate an incumbent. 
The patron is stated to have declared at a 
meeting at Derby that, ‘‘ if possible, Mr. Green 
should come out of gaol rector of Miles Platt- 
ing.” But, so far as the patron is concerned, 
this is not possible, for Section 13 of the 
Pubtic Worship Regulation Act provides that 
“it shall not be lawful for the patron at any 
time to present to such ‘gabe a incumbent 
by whom the same was avoided under this 
Act.” —Solicitors’ Journal, 


A Minrrary Moncment.— A monument is 
being erected at the entrance to the Gun 
Park, Woolwich Common, in memory of the 
officers and men of the Royal Artillery who 
fell in the Zulu and last Afghan wars, ‘Lhe 
memorial is in the form of massive granite 
blocks, and when completed will be about 
18ft. in height and 10ft. in diameter. On the 
side facing the road will be a marble slab 
bearing the names of the Artillery of all ranks 
who were killed; on either side of this list 
will be some trophies in bronze representing 
spears, assegais, Afghan and Zulu shields, 
etc., and beneath it is proposed to place two 
Afghan guns which were taken at Cabul and 
which are now in the arsenal at Woolwich. 
The monument is erected with voluntary con- 
tributions from the officers and men of the 
Royal Artiller’ throughout the world, the 
subscription bei i limited to one day’s pay. 

Financia, Riev iw PARLIAMENT. — The 
following letter !:om Mr. Gladstone has been 
received by Mr. i. K. Muspratt, Chairman of 
the Financial Reform Association of Liver- 
pool :—‘‘I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to 
acknowledge the receipt of the memorial, 
dated the 20th ult. signed by yourself and 
other members of the Financial Reform As- 
sociation, in which you urge the appointment 
of a Finance Committee of the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose of examining the esti- 
mates annually laid before Parliament, and I 
am to state that Mr. Gladstone is not without 
the hope that the plan of the Government 
with regard to procedure, when fully stated, 
will be in the direction of your wishes. Mr. 
Gladstone also desires me to express his 
thanks for vour kind terms of reference to 
himself in the concluding paragraph of the 
memorial.” 


Revotver-Carrying.—‘‘ A general disarma- 
ment” is sadly required in England at the 
present moment, when not only burglars and 
householders have armed themselves with 
revolvers, but persons who neither hold houses 
nor break into them also carry these formidable 
weapons. On Wednesday, a scullery-man at 
a club in the West-end of London was charged 
at the Marlborough-street Police Court with 
unlawfully shooting and injuring the hall-boy 
of the club. From the evidence given, it was 
clear that the scullery-man had no wish or in- 
tention to murder the hall-boy, nor was he 
acting on the defensive any more than on the 
offensive, for the hall-bov had made no attack 
on the scullery-man, and the two were, as the 
hail-boy with touching manliness stated openly 
in court, ‘‘ good friends.” The scullery-man 
playfully pointed a revolver in his possession 
at the hall-boy, who very properly told him 
solemnly ‘“ not to do so.” A moment later 
the revolver went off, and the bullet grazed 
the hall-boy’s shoulder. The scullery-man 
then, with much good feeling, conveyed the 
hall-boy to the steward’s room and explained 
the affair by stating that he did not know the 
revolver had a charge in it. He was remanded 
for a week on his own recognisances in the 
sum of £5; and as there is really no reason 
for scullerymen to carry revolvers, he fully 
deserves any inconvenience to which he may 
be subjected.—St. James’s Gazette. 


Tureatenen Inunpation OF BELGravia.—The 
inhabitants of South Belgravia are greatly 
alarmed at the risk of inundation to which 
they are exposed from such high tides as have 
lately occurred on the ['hames. Mr. George 
Livingstone, the surveyor for St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, and various sub-committees 
have directed their attention to the matter, 
and, in accordancee with their suggestions, 
the vestry have taken some precautionary 
measures which were thought necessary to 
guard against inundation. There are, how- 
ever, still portions of tbe river wall at the 
end of the wharfs in the Grosvenor road and 
at the bottom of St. George’s-square (not in 
the jurisdiction of St. George’s Vestry) which 
require immediate attention. Should the 
Thames rise at this point several inches above 
Trinity high-water mark, an inundation of a 
serious and alarming character would be the 
consequence. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works were accordingly urged to carry out 
the necessary changes under the powers of 
the Thames Prevention of Floods Acts with- 
out delay. In reply, Mr. Wakefield, the 
clerk, stated that the Board were aware that 
protective works were necessary at the por- 
tions of the river frontage to which the vestry 
referred, but that the frontage was the pro- 
perty of the Crown. The Act gave the Board 
no power to require the Crown authorities 
to execute the necessary works, or de the 
works and charge the owners with the ex- 
pense. The Board felt itself to be in a difi- 
cult position. Yesterday the vestry met to 
consider their position in regard to the matter. 
They were informed by their clerk that the 
attention of the First Commissioner of Works 
had on more than onè occasion been called 
to the necessity for protective works being 
executed, and that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had informed the Commissioners that 
the responsibility for any overflow of the river 
at the points referred to will rest with the 
Government authorities. Several members 
of the vestry expressed strong views on the 
subject, but ultimately the consideration of the 
question was postponed until the next meet- 
ing, it being stated that the Earl of Powis, 
who was unavoidably absent, was in pos- 
session of special information, which he 
would be pleased to give to the vestry when 
they again met. 


A Turrer Sap IN A Gate.—Tho Belleisle, 
turret-ship, which has been for some time on 
a cruise with the coastguard, was lying at 
anchor on Sunday last off Glengariffe when 
the terrific gale of that day sprung up. The 
Belleisle was immediately put under steam for 
Castletown, and had to make her way through 
so heavy a sea that she shipped a good deal 
of water; and, although the men were bat- 
tened down below, the water gotdown through 
the funnel and haweo- pipe in sufficient quan- 
tities almost to flood the ‘tween decks, The 


engines being put under full pressure, the 
bearings began to heat, and for » time some 
apprehension was felt for the si:ty of the 
ship. However, she arrived in safety at 
Castletown at 2 p.m., after four trying hours, 
during which she sustained some damage. 
The Pelleisle arrived at Queenstown on Thurs- 
day night. 


Crarce or Kipnapprna a Wrre.—At the 
Middlesex sessions on Friday John Davey 
surrendered to his bail to answer an indict 
ment charging him with having stolen £58, 
the money of Selina Chigi. Davey, on Thurs- 
day, was complainant in an action for assault 
raised at Marylebone police-court against 
several persons who were alleged also to have 
assisted in kidnapping his wife. The case 
had a direct bearing on the charge heard at 
the police-court, the parties concerned being 
the same in both cases. The allegation of 
the prosecutrix, who is prisoner’s aunt, was 
that, without her knowledge or consent, 
Davey married her daughter, a deaf and dumb 
girl of weak intellect, for whose maintenance 
the father had left a considerable amount of 
money. Prisoner knew that large sums of 
money were received by Mrs. Chigi at certain 
periods, and it was alleged that on Sunday, 
the 3rd of September, while she was at 
church, the prisoner entered the house and 
took the sum of £58 from a drawer. The 
assistant judge pointed out that the accused 
might reasonably suppose that he had a right 
to his wife’s money, and this would exclude a 
felonious intention. The prosecuting counsel 
thereupon refrained from offering any further 
evidence, and under the judge’s direction the 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 


Tue Prixces’ Visit to tHe Hory Lanp.— 
The Prince of Wales has presented to the 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
the report of the young Princes’ visit to the 
Holy wee drawn up by Captain Conder, 
R.E. (the Surveyor of Western Palestine), 
who accompanied the Royal party. With the 
report will be given a plan of the mosque at 
Hebron made by Colonel Sir Charles Wilson 
and Captain Conder. Every part of the en- 
closure was visited and examined except the 
Sacred Cave ; the firman granted permission 
to see even this, but it was found impossible 
to effect an entrance without breaking up the 
flags of the flooring. Three openings into 
the cave were found, all in the Christian 
church built on the cave by the Crusaders. 
The opening into the eastern cave is a dis- 
covery made by the princes, who also found 
in the ante-chamber, visible below the first 
opening, the door leading into the western 
cave. The report, which is also enriched by 
notes from the Rev. J. N. Dalton and Sir 
Charles Wilson, will be published next week 
in the journal of the society. 


REWARDS FOR THE EGYPTIAN CaMpaiGN.—= 
The Army and Navy Gazette says:—We 
understand that Vice-Admiral William 
Dowell, C.B., is to be raised to the dignity of 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Bath, and that Rear-Admiral Sir Francis 
Sullivan, K.C.B., C.M.G., will also be re- 
warded for services rendered in the East 
while the Channel Squadron was attached to 
the Mediterranean Fleet. The list of ree 
wards is now being made out, and we believe 
the services will have no cause to complain. 
Accordiag to the same paper, a rapid distri- 
bution of the war medal among the forces 
engaged in the Egyptian campaign will, if pos- 
sible, be secured. The design on the reverse 
will be a sphinx with the word “ Egypt,” 
and the date 1882. On the other side will 
be the Queen’s head. The colour of the rib- 
bon and number of clasps to accompany the 
medal have not yet been decided on. 


Tae Cuannen Tunnet Question. — It is 
stated that in the next session of Parliament 
the opinions of several eminent Continental 
military experts will be laid before the Go- 
vernment on the Channel Tunnel question, 
chiefly, it is believed, from Germany. The 
soundness ofthe grey chalk through which 
the heading passes has been thoroughly tested 
by the length of time that the work has now 
been standing still. The ‘‘ weeping” (as it is 
technically termed) is very slight, and the ac- 
cumulation of water throughout the 2,000 yards 
length of the tunnel is of quite a minimum 
quantity. Asa further proof that the com- 
pany intend to obey the mandate of the Board 
of Trade, a great part of their plant has been 
removed to Sangatte, on the other side of the 
Channel, to be used there in the work of 
piercing that end of the tunnel. A recent 
report from that place states that the work 
there is making the most satisfactory progress. 


Tue Corporation anp Sir Garnet Wot 
SELEY.—At a meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, held at Guildhall on Thursday, the 
Lord Mayor presiding, Mr. George Steven- 
son (whose speech was drowned by loud cries 
of “Move, move”) proposed—* That this 
Court do present an address of thanks and 
congratulation to Lieutenant General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B., in a suitable gold 
box, and to Vice-Admiral Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour, G.C.B., for the able and gallant 
services in Egypt rendered by them (together 
with the officers and men of all arms and 
ranks, including her Majesty's Indian subjects, 
under their respective commands), and that 
they be invited to be present at Guildhall at a 
convenient time after their return to England 
for the purpose of receiving the same; and 
further, that on the same occasion the frees 
dom of the City; together with a sword of 
honour, be presented to Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, a compliment already paid by this 
Court to Sir Garnet Wolseley ; that the pre- 
sentations do take place in the Guildhall, and 
that the City Lands’ Committee make the 
necessary arrangements accordingly at a cost 
not exceeding £500.” Alderman Sir T. Dakin, 
who seconded the resolution, said they all 
knew of the admirable manner in which the 
war had been concluded, and of the success- 
ful termination at which it had arrived after a 
short, sharp, and decisive struggle. The way 
in which it had been carried out entitled the 
whole army—rank and file, as well as the 
oflicers—to the warmest thanks of the entire 
country, and he rejoiced that, by that resolu- 
tion, the Corporation of the City of London 
would be among the first to give the success- 
ful leaders on their return a, warm and worthy 
reception. The resolution was then put and 
carried unanimously, amid cheers. Mr. 
Phillips gave notice to increase the amount to 
be spent from £500 to £2,000, so as to include 
a déjetiner in the Guildhall. 


Tue Latest Woman’s GRIEVANCE., — The 
latest injustice from which women are dis- 
covered to be suffering is the interdict which 
society has placed upon their whistling. Ac- 
cording to the Phrenvlogicai Journal the sex 
suffers severely from being denied this cheering 
and healthy exercise. If the mere act of whistling 
can help and cheer a man so much, why 
should it be denied toa woman? If whistling 
will drive away the blues and be company for 
a lonesome person, surely women have much 
more need of its services than their brothers, 
for to them come many more such occasions 
than to men. There are many who have not 
the gift of song. Why should they not whistle 
as they rock the cradle or perform their 
houschold duties or accompany themselves on 
the piano? But there is 3 physical or 
hygienic advantage in whistling which should 
excuse it against all the canons of propriety 
or ‘good form.” It is often remarked that 
the average girl is so narrow- chested, and in 
that respect compares so wi.avourably with 
her brother. May this not bo due in some 
measure to the habit of whistling which every 
boy acquires as soon as he arrives at the 
dignity of pants, and girls seldom do? Let 
any one try for five minutes the inhaling and 
pon Fee of the breath as it occurs in the act 
of whistling, and the effect on the lungs and 
chest cannot fail to be noticed. A dail 
practice of this kind would be of more benefit 
than all the patent inspirators and cheste 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 8—9, 1882. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

Lord Dufferin was able to inform the 
Porte on Sunday that a portion of the 
British forees has already left Egypt, and 
that her Majesty’s Government desires that 
the remainder should follow as soon as 

He added, however, that as 
has made great sacrifices to re- 
in Egypt and has as- 
sumed a very grave responsibility, she is 
bound to take whatever measures may he 
required to insure the completeness and 
permanence of her work. For this pur- 
pose it is absolutely necessary that a cer- 
tain number of British troops should re- 
main in the count © until some native 
organisation of a tees tworthy kind ean be 
established. The requirements of diplomatic 
courtesy or tradition probably demanded 
some such formal statement as this, 
but it ean scareely have been required for 
the enlightenment of the Porte. It is self- 
evident that this country will not unneces- 
sarily prolong an occupation at onee costly 
atid inconvenient, but it is mo less obvious 
that she is bound by every consideration of 
duty, of honour, and of self-interest to see 
that the objects for which she has fuught are 
adequately secured. From no point of 
view can there be any advantage in a hasty 
or ill-considered attempt to patch up the 
Egyptian difficulty. It is for the interest 
of Europe, of Egypt, and in the long run 
of Turkey herself, that our settlement 
should be thorough and enduring. So far 
as we are ¢ oneerned, no oeeupation, how- 
ever protracted, can give rise to anything 
like the difliculties and dangers that would 
beset our path were Egypt again to fall 
into anarehy through our failure to use 
wi h wisdom and decision the opportunity 
now at our disposal. Lord Dufferin’s 
statement does not in any degree express 
the arbitrary conclusions of a Ministry, but 
a policy which the common sense of edu- 
cated mankind must perceive to be neces- 
sary. The French newspapers which are 
supposed to expound the views of M. Gam- 
betta continue to protest against the abo- 
litioa of the Dual Control. It is difficult 
not to suspect that M. Gambetta is playing 
again on a smaller stage the rule 
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of the dictator of Tours, stubbornly de- 
fending what all others had learned 
to recognise as no longer defensible. 


Zt is not a question of abolishing the 
Control; that was done when Arabi declared 
successful war against the Khedive and 
the whole order of things then existing, 
but more especially against the inter- 
ference of foreigners in Egyptian affairs. 
The Gontrollers were openly defied and 
had been compelled to confess their im- 
potence long before British troops set foot 
in Egypt. We should have now to create 
a new Control, depending upon new 
sanctions. The old one did not work so 
a Jinirably as to encourage the experiment, 
and it is dificult to see how it could now 
pe fyade to work at all without the sacri- 
fice on our part of all that we have fought 
to secure. If these protests were to be 
taken seriously, we should have to inquire 
in which of its forms M. Gambetta wishes 
thefDual Control revived. It is too much 
forgotten that as originally constituted it 
gave the control of the cash to the English- 
man and of the books to the Frenchman. 
The change to equal division of authority 
between the two was brought about by 
small and rather obscure steps the legal 
warrant for which it might not always be 
easy to produce. Does M. Gambetta imagine 
that his countrymen would greatly thank 
him for Dual Control in its original form ? 
Or does he really think that if they were 
in our place and we in theirs they would 
hasten to grant us the Dual Control in its 
later form’? Sensible Frenchmen, among 
whom in virtue of his prophetic speech 
wapon the point we must class M. Gambetta 
himself, would no doubt answer both 
questions in the negative. Englishmen of 
all parties will cordially reciprocate his 
desire that nothing may impair the good 
relations between the two countries, but 
they will not be disposed to admit that 
their refusal to reconstitute phe Control, 
which was always unworkable and is now 
impossible, can afford a legitimate ground 
of offence. The question, as we have be- 
fore pointed out, is really settled by facts. 
‘There is no longer room for a Control, 
whether dual or single. England has at 
present the sole responsibility for order in 
Egypt, and she must exert powers much 
more comprehensive than any Control can 
possibly wield.— Times. 


——e LML 
THE COMING DEBATE ON EGYPTIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


The lines on which the inevitable debate 
on the affairs of Egypt must proceed are 
shaping themselves in tolerably definite 
relief. The Leaders of the Opposition 
have proclaimed their intention of discus- 
sing the antecedents and causes of the 
war, the possibility of having kept it within 
narrower limits, and the development of 
Imperial p licy for which its conclusi m 
must pave the way. This, in fact, is the 
keynote of the Conservative speeches as 
yet delivered, and it is the wisest line 
that could have been chosen. Unless each 
separate point suggested by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir Hardinge Giffard, and Mr. 
Gibson was pressed home, the Opposition 
would be guilty of a plain dereliction of its 
duties, and a precedent of a character 
menacing to Parliamentary Government 
would have been established. 


considerations which will commend them- 
selves to every class of Englishmen, whate 
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ever the polities they profess. The duty to 
be discharged by the Conservative Party will 
be essentially popular. Ministers have under- 
taken a national responsibility the ultimate 
consequences and the primary necessity of 
which they have yet to explain. There 
will, of course, be some inquiry into the 
actual conduct of the war, such as the 
question of transport, the provisioning of 
the troops, and the care of the wounded. 
These are comparatively minor and depart- 
mental matters, and the hour for their 
ventilation has not yet arrived. But we 
shall not be wrong if we say that in their 
general criticism upon the action of the 
Government the Opposition wil! reflect the 
feelings of a considerable section of the 
Liberal Party. The campaign against 
Arabi has excited the liveliest dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the Radicals who sit below 
the gangway. Ministerialists may find it 
convenient to disparage the influence and 
the arguments of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
his coterie. But they will do well to re- 
collect that it was the pertinacious protests 
of this section which, little more than a 
year ago, forced Ministers, much against 
their will, to recall Sir Barile Frere. 
The Government are in a fair way of being 
exposed to a cross fire, which, if it does 
not prove disasirous, will unquestionably 
prove embarrassing. The principles on 
which the war was undertaken are cer- 
tain to be condemned by the clique of 
politicians who maintain that war, what- 
ever its cause or its stake, can never be 
justified. Their dissent from the policy 
of the Government will not end here. 
Looking to the future as well as to the 
past, they will maintain that Ministers 
have once more embarked upon a sea of 
perilous adventure. They object in tolo 
to the establishment of English ascendancy 
in any quarter of the globe. Hither, they 
will contend, the result of the campaign 
against Arabi will be the increase of En- 
glish power in Egypt—in which case the 
war will be iniquitous; or matters will 
remain as they were—in which case the 
war will be useless. It is needless to say 
that the Conservative Party does not share 
the peculiar views promulgated by the 
advanced Radical section of the Ministerial 
following, nor is it anxious for Radical 
aid; but between the two the path of the 
Government does not promise to be either 
smooth or pleasant.—Slandard. 
TRIS SS 
FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

Although one ortwo French journals have 
declared that the French Government will 
make no concessions whatever to the 
Malagasy Embassy, it may be confidently 
asseried that this statement is made 
Without authority, and that a courteous 
reception and a fair hearing w-ll be given 
to the Embassy when it reaches Paris. 
One of the questions in dispute has refe- 
renee to the ownership of two pieces of 
land in and near Antananarivo, which are 
alleged to be the property of the French 
Jesuit mission. There are some elements 
of romance in the history of this land since 
it passed out of the hands of the authori- 
ties. It was given by a former Queen of 
Madagascar to Mr. Laborde in gratitude 
for services which he rendered to the Go- 
uvernment during the long period in wheh 
he occupied the position of French Consul, 
but it is alleged that the grant was 
made only for his lifetime. There is 
nothing strange in this because in 
Madagascar, as in Hayti, Liberia, 
and other semi-civilized countries ‘the 
natives are intensely opposed to the ac- 
quisition of land by Europeans. M. 
Laborde dealt with the land as if he, at 
all events, regarded it as his own, and by 
his will he bequeathed it, with other 
property, to his nephew. The latter, it 
seems, on the death of his uncle, lost no 
time in transferring the land to the 
Jesuits for the benefit of the Church, The 
Government, however, positively denied 
that M. Laborde had any right to make 
the bequest, and pointed out thata similar 
grant had been made to an English mis- 
ionary for his lifetime, and that on his 
death the property reverted to the State. 
The claim of the priests being thus 
resisted, they produced a paper containing 
what purported to be the autograph of 
Radama I., in which M. Laborde and his 
heirs were declared to be the absolute 
owners of the land. There is nothing in- 
herently improbable in this story, for Ra- 
dama Il. was extrmely subservient to 
French influence, and, indeed, he was put 
to death for having secretly bartered 
away a portion of the national territory to 
Napðleon IH. It is, therefore, possible 
that Radama If. may have signed such a 
paper, but the Government nevertheless 
denounce it as a forgery, and point out 
that, although the King was executed in 
1863, yet the paper to whieh his name is 
attached bears the date of 1864. More- 
over, the two secretaries who are alleged 
to have been parties to the transaction 
declare that their signatures also have 
been forged. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the point at issue is of far greater 
moment than a mere squabble about the 
ownership of a plot or two of land, and 
that it affects the validity of documents 
which the French representatives in 
Madagascar have accepted as genuine, but 
which the native authorities repudiate as 
fictitious. This is a question which seems 
to call for more investigation than it has 
hitherto received.—Daily News. 

= 
ITALY AND ENGLAND. 

The Saturday Revview remarks that 
whatever may be the attacks made on 
England by noisy and wrongheaded Italians, 
Englishmen regard them with profound, 
and perhaps slightly contemptuous, in- 
difference. The conscience of England is 
quite at ease when it reflects on the course 
which it has pursued as regards Italy :— 

Therefore Englishmen can examine Italy and 
Italians with calmness and without prejudice. 
Proceeding in this spirit, they find that Italy 
is politically a very young nation, and pre- 
sents all the characteristics of political youth, 
The chief of these characteristics is the sharp 
demarcation be’ ween the few men inthe young 
country who are instructed up to the best level, 
have a real knowledge of foreign and national 
affairs, and see what their nation can and 
cannot. do; and the vast mass, who are very 
uninstructed, are ready to believe everything, 
and are swayed by bursts of irrational feeling. 
In the most advanced countries there are 
always men at the top and men at the bottom 
of political thought ; and those at the bottom 
are by far the most numerous. But the de- 
grees of political capacity and knowledge are 
shaded off, and there are innumerable links 
in one continuous chain. There is no reason 
to suppose that the relations of the Italian 
and English Governments bear any trace of 
the animosity towards England which irre- 
sponsible Italians betray ; and there are even 
Italians in a private station who are capable 
of accurate political thought, and bear testi- 
mony against the folly and injustice of their 
countrymen, 
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THE STATE OF EGYPT. 

The correspondent of the Standard at 
Cairo telegraphed on Sunday evening :— 

The siitings of the Commission of Inquiry 
continue without interruption, the Court even 
meeting upon Friday, the Mussulman Sabbath. 
As yet there is no prospect of a termination 
or of definite results being obtained, Many 
consider that the Commission should have 
commenced its sittings at Alexandria, as wit- 
nesses of the events of the two massacres of 
June and July would be far more reedily ob- 
tainable upon the spot than at Cairo, It is 
considered as possible that some of Arabi's 
associates, or of the Sheiks and Ulema who 
were in close communication with him, will 
be unable to resist official pressure, and will 
come forward and give evidence against him. 
So far, it is certain that no evidence has been 
produced to connect him directly with the 
massacre at Alexandria, but it is doubtful 
whether he will be able to disassociate him- 
self of all responsibility for the conflagration 
of the city, in which the complicity of a por- 
tion of his army is clearly proved. The request 
that counsel who have arrived from London 
should be allowed to plead for him at his 
trial has been officially refused, unless they 
plead in A adic. | Thus they are prectically 
excluded. ‘I'here is, of course, noreason why 
English advocates should be allowed to plead 
in an Egyptian Court the cause of an Egyptian 
culprit, and that in 2 language understood by 
none of the judges. Indeed, such a conces- 
sion would have been absolutely without e 
cedent. Nevertheless, Arabi’s friends make a 
grievance of it, and exclaim against his being 
defended by whom and in what manner he 
chooses. It is, however, desirable that any 
concession which the Court can make should 
be granted, in order that no doubt whatever 
can arise as to the fairness of the trial. Had 
Arabi been shot as a rebel and a traitor when 
he was captured, people might differ as to the 
expediency of the act, but none can deny that 
the Egyptian Government would have been 
strictly in its right, and that certainly in al- 
most every civilised state in the world this 
fate would befall a defeated insurgent leader. 
But as that step was not taken, and Arabi is 
to be tried for civil crime, it is desirable that 
the trial should be as solemn and as 
free from all suspicion of onesidedness as pos- 
sible. 

M. Ninet has been expelled from Egypt. 
Many think that this gentleman, who was 
Arabi’s guide, counsellor, and friend, has been 
extremely fortunate that no worse fate has 
hefallen him: but Arabi’s friends declare that 
he has been hurried ont of the country because 
his evidence at the trial would have been 
favourable to Arabi, as he has declared that 
he could testify that Arabi did his utmost to 
prevent the destruction of Alexandria, The 
statement that the Sultan intends to deprive 
aker Pacha of his rank and decorations in 
the Turkish army is untrue, as General Baker 
resigned his commission before leaving Con- 
stantinople. He is busily engaged in daily 
conferences with the Khedive and his Minis- 
ters respecting the reorganisation of the 
Egyptian army. There is every inclination 
to render him the most cordial assistance in 
his work. The task, however, of arrang- 
ing the military, political, and economical 
difficulties which have to be met in organis- 
ing the recruitment, outside of Egypt, of an 
effective and trustworthy force, is a very 
arduous one. Itis not as yet known whether 
the Indian Government will authorise the re- 
cruitment of native Mussulmans, who would 
unquestionably form the best material which 
could be obtainable, but it is thought that an 
objection may possibly be raised on the score 
that, after their term of service, they might 
return to India inoculated with the Moslem 
fanaticism so prevalent here, As our Maho- 
metan troops did not, however, suffer from 
contact with the fanatical Afghans, and have 
foucht on our side against Mahometan States, 
it is hoped that this objection will not be con- 
sidered as valid, especially as an army com- 
posed of men whose relatives are in India, 
would be far more amenable to British officers 
than any others would be. 

Failing India, I believe that a suitable re- 
eruiting ground will be found among the 
Arabs of the Persian Gulf and Muscat, whence 
some of the native troops of India have for 
centuries drawn their best troops. These 
would not be altogether alien mercenaries, as 
in religion and language they are akin to the 
Fellaheen, but are a far nobler and more 
warlike race. They have a friendly feeling 
to England and Englishmen, Sir Salar Jung 
has at Hyderabad a disciplined regiment of 
Arabs, which is considered by our officers as 
being the best regiment in the service of any 
Indian native Prince It is satisfactory to 
know that Baker Pacha bas already received 
numerous applications for employment from 
distinguished officers of the British army, as 
without the assistance of able subordinates it 
would be impossible for him to carry out his 
arduous task, and to organise an army which 
could be depended upon in all emergencies. 
Generals Hamley and Willis and their Divi- 
sional Staffs have to-day received orders to 
prepare to return to England. 


The Cairo ĉorrespondent of the Daily 
News telegraphed on sunday night :— 

Arabi wishes himself back in the hands of 
English eaolers. In his present prison he is 
treated like the commonest convict. Among 
other hardships is the prohibition to use to- 
bacco, which to an Oriental is more a ne- 
cessity than a luxury. 

If the Chamber of Notables be convened, 
an agitation is probable for the proclamation 
of the independence of Egypt of Turkey, 
which would mean, among other things, the 
saving of the tribute, Some of the members 
are favourable to investing the Khedive in 
that event with a title more significant of 
royalty than at present. As a sign of the ten- 
dency towards independence, the Khedive in- 
tends striking a medal or instituting an Order 
in commemoration of the recent events. Ifa 
medal, it will bear on one side the effigy of 
his Highness and on the other a figure of the 


| Pyramids, the elligy being a striking innova- 


tion in Islamic custom. 

It is stated on good authority that Sir E. 
Malet has told the Khedive that the Control 
will be abolished and its functions transferred 
to the Commissioners of the Public Debt, and 
also that the under-secretaries of several de- 
partments of the administ ration will be Eng- 
lishmen. 


— o 


ARRIVAL OF INVALIDS FROM EGYPT, 


The steamship Courland, with the first 
batch of wounded officers and men from the 
decisive battle of the campaign, arrived at 
Woolwich on Saturday. The ship was ex- 
pected at eight a.m., and by that hour the of- 
ficials and others were in waiting on the T 
Pier at the Royal Arsenal; but a heavy fog 
in the carly morning delayed the journey, an 
it was past ten before the Courland came 
alongside. Many of the invalids, having be- 
come more or less convalescent during the 
voyage, were on deck, butamongst the disabled 
were two men mentioned in Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley’s last despatch—F raser and Whitehouse 
—reported dead or missing, but were after- 
wards found to be on board the Courland. 
They were consequently the object of some 
interest, and their narratives were not the 
least interesting of the tales that there were 
to tell on every side. They were together in 
the ranks of the 74th Highland Light Infantry 
when the regiment stormed Tel-el-Kebir, and 
got inside the first entrenchment about eighty 
yards when they were shot from behind by 
some of the enemy, who were wounded. 
Whitehouse has his lungs perforated, and is 
but slowly recovering ; while Fraser’s bullet 
is still in the fleshy part of the shoulder, 
and is to be extracted by an o eration. 
Fraser is an Edinburgh man, a Ae ei of 15 
years’ service, and rather proud of his wound, 
which he humourously spoke of as a certifi- 
cate for future promotion. Whitehouse hails 
from Poplar, but, after serving his six years 
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in the army, spent eighteen months working 
at Hanley, in the Pottery district, where he 
was earaing £2 5s. a week, when he was 
called up with the First-class Reserve. They 
are unab’> to account for their being missed, 
as they we ʻe in hospital at Ismailia for seve- 
ral days prior to shipment, and many of their 
comrades who were with them have been 
their companions home. Attending to them 
was a young fellow wearing a fez, which he 
said belonged to an Egyptian otficer whom he 
killed ; he was knocked over himself directly 
after and fell into a trench among a heap of 
the enemy, where he lay exposed to the sun 
all day, and was found in a state of delirium. 
All who toak part in the rush declare that, if 
the Egyptians had fired low, the attacking 
fo ce must have been mowed down ; but the 
enemy were, fortunately, afraid to show their 
heads, and fired wildly in the air. Among 
the cighty-six invalids on board, are repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the service, but 
the majority are Highlanders (42d, Black 
Watch, 74th Light !nfantry, 75th Gordons, 
and 79:h Camerons), several of the 87th 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, and the 60th King’s 
Royal Rifles, and a few of the Royal Artillery 
isd Angineers, the 5th and 7th Dragoons, the 
Foot Guards, and the Marines. Major Grant, 
of the 46th, was brought home sick, and all 
the other officers belong to the 74th 
Highlanders—namely, Lieutenants Heneage, 


Synge, Gordon Carey, and  Scrase- 
Dickens, the last-named suffering from 
sunstroke, and the others wounded. The 


medical officers in charge were Surgeon- 
Majors J. Wilson and Sazdowski, and the 
sick of all ranks state that they have been 
wellcared for during the somewhat dilatory 
voyage. Four men have died on the journey, 
and several are ina critical condition, but 
there are hopes of recovery in even the worst 
cases. The arrangements for landing were 
made by Mr. Dimond, shipping master, and 
provision for conveying the sick and wounded 
meñ tò the Herbert Military Hospital was 
undertaken by Colonel W. Stirling, C. B., 
R. A., District Quartermaster-General, and 
the medical officers of the garrison. Ambu- 
lances in charge of the Transport Corps were 
brought down the pier to the ship's side, but 
a number of the men preferred to walk to the 
hospital, and all who were able to do so were 
paraded on the pier head. Some who were 
evidently too weak to march were ordered to 
fall out and wait for the ambulances. Others 
who still carried with them their rifles and 
accoutrements were told to disencumber them- 
selves of all such baggage, which was placed 
in wagons to follow, and behind them went 
one of the hospital carriages, to pick up any 
who grew faint on the way. At their head 
was Sergeant-Major Hodge, of the Ist Brigade 
Royal Artillery. At the gates of the Royal 
Arsenal a great crowd was collected to meet 
the wounded men, and a slight cheer was 
heard as they emerged, but it died off at the 
sight of the pallid faces, the bandaged 
arms, and the war-stained clothing ; and 
the poor fellows proceeded on their way 


through the strects lined with sympathi- 
sing but undemonstrative people. Those 
unable to walk were carried in the am- 


bulanees, many of the patients having to be 
brought to the ship on stretchers, and they 
were driven up to the hospital slowly and 
carefully. A number of the Army Hospital 
Corps and a cetachment of the Royal Artillery 
ministered to their wants, and everything pos- 
sible for their accommodation had been pro- 
vided for them at the hospital, whither the 
medica! ofticers and two nursing sisters, who 
went out to Egypt from Woolwich, and came 
home in the ship, had preceded them. Lieu- 
tenant Hulbert, R.N., the transport officer at 
Woolwich, will refit the Courland for another 
voyage to Alexandria for more troops. 


The tradesmen and inhabitants residing on 
the eastern side of Regent’s-park have re- 
solved to give a public reception to the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue) on their return from 
Jgypt, in recognition of their gallantry during 
the late war. About 200 of the 450 Blues 
at Albany-street Barracks have taken part in 
the expedition ; and as tney left Alexandria in 
the Syrian Monarch, on Friday last, they 
may be expected home early next week. It 
has been determined that the reception 
shall take place on the third day after their 
arrival, Colonel Fred. Burnaby being desirous 
that the men shall be able to go away on 
their leave as soon as possible. The recep- 
tion will assume the form of a complimentary 
banquet, and the immediate district will also 
be decorated in honour of the occasion. 
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POLITICAL SPEECHES. 

Addressing his constituents at Launceston 
on Saturday night, Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
M.P., said that prominent among the topics 
to which it was proper to refer was the great 
victory which had been achieved by the British 
arms. They had been blessed with victory, 
and under circumstances in which it would 
have been rash, indeed, to have predicted 
that our army must necessarily win. Not- 
withstanding that our troops were outnum- 
bered, fought in a giimate to which they were 
unaccustomed, Be were accoutred, by red- 
tapeism, in a not particularly fighting manner 
for a burning sun, they had, as English sol- 
diers and sailors ever had done, shown them- 
selves equal to the occasion. They had 
proved that they had not degenerated from 
the character of their forefathers, and of their 
performances every Englishman had reason 
to be proud, (Cheers.) The Conservative 
party was now in opposition, and therefore 
from no opposition meeting would they hear 
denunciations of English generals and English 
soldiers. (Cheers.) They, at all events, 
remembered that they were Englishmen, and 
were proud of our countrymen, to whatever 
party they belonged, and in whatever profes- 
sion they might be ; and, therefore, there was 
no fear ofhearing, asthey wouldhave heard had 
the Conservatives in power at this juncture, 
questions asked as to whether gross inhu- 
manity had not been established against our 
men or their leaders. (Cheers.) No one more 
than he would heartily admit that the forces 
at the disposal of her Majesty had been used 
with great skill by the general to whom had 
been committed the honour of the English 
name in Egypt. As to the events which led 
up to the war, he would not for a mo- 
ment enter upon the profitless controversy as 
to the responsibility of the late Conservative 
Government, which scemed to him as rele- 
vant to the issue as the fall of Adam and 
Eve. Practical statesmen had to deal with 
questions as they came before them ; but, 
instead of rising to the gravity of the call 
upon them, the present Government, to his 
view, shilly-shallied, vacillated, and indicated 
to their neighbours an opportunity of taking 
advantage of their weakness. If, instead of 
this, they had boldly stated that they would 
do what they have done, did they believe 
there would have been war in Egypt? 
(Cheers.) No, the power of England would 
have prevented war if the members of the 
Government could have made up their minds, 
They had a difficult card to play. It was true 
they were not all of one view, ann he could 
imagine some one saying with upturned 
eyes and deprecating action that force would 
be no remedy, (Laughter.) That was one 
of the difficulties which overtook a Govern- 
ment of compromise, and which hampered 
a ministry representing crotchets. But whilst 
they,were dealing with external relations, it 
must not be forgotten that they had an internal 
government, and when they came to inquire 
into facts they would find that they had to 
learn the same lessons in regard to the one as 
they had experienced in regard to the other. 
In spite of the gallant deeds of Irishmen in the 
Egyptian field, in spite of the valour of our 
Irish general, what member of the British 
nation was there who could mention the name 
of Ireland without shame; shame, because it 
was a confession of weakness of the worst pos- 
sible kind; shame, because its treatment of 
Ireland was the most disgraceful episode in 


the career of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
(Cheers.) Grave and important as was the 
statement, he did not hesitate to say—and the 
proof was abundant—that the recent admini- 
stration of Ireland covered the present Go- 
vernment with an amount of discredit of which 
nothing that its members could ever do would 
relieve them, since it had shown that they 
were willing to sacrifice every principle what- 
ever for the purpose of maintaining their 
position, (Cheers.) 

At the demonstration of the County Con- 
servative Association, held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. F. S. Powell, at Manchester, on 
Saturday, Mr. E. Gibson supported the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘*This meeting strongly 
disapproves of much of the Government policy 
in Ireland; and while cordially recognising 
the gallant conduct of her Majesty’s forces 
during the late campaign in Egypt, condemns 
the action of the Administra ion, believing 
that by judgment, firmness, and foresight the 
Cabinet might have secured British 
interests, averted the war, saved many 
valuable lives, and prevented much un- 
necessary pressure upon the national 
resources.” He observed that the Radicals 
were better at cant and recant than was the 
party with which he was associated. When 
the Conservatives were in office the Radicals 
reviled their motives, and now that the Ra- 
dicals were in office they were trying, in a 
cowardly, fitful way, to imitate the volicy of 
their predecessors. Egypt was now the ques- 
tion of the hour, and it was a growing ques- 
tion of gravity and perplexity. The campaign 
was fortunately over. It had been brief, 
brilliant, and decisive, and had shown the 
energy, courage, devotion, and skill of our 
commanders, our soldiers, our sailors, and our 
marines; but he protested against the man- 
ner in which the new patent Radical-Jingos 
wore disposed to appropriate the credit of the 
campaign, which belonged realiy to no party, 
but was the heritage of their children, It ap- 
peared to him that while the Radicals pro- 
claimed themselves the friends of peace, they 
could be, when the occasion suited them, as 
blood-thirsty as the most malevolent Tory. 
War itself was a terrible thing, but this war 
had opened some of the gravest problems 
that had ever occupied the attention of Europe. 
The question, therefore, that he wished to ask 
was, could war and its attendant evils have 
been avoided. If it could it was unnecessary, 
and he did not see why some of the news- 
papers should blame Sir Stafford Northcote 
for having advanced the proposition that if 
the war was unnecessary it could not be 
justified, The war, he contended, might have 
been avoided by resolute and vigorous 
diplomacy. By a more timely and a more 
thorough preparedness for war the late Lord 
Beaconsfield avoided war. His diplomacy 


and that of Lord Salisbury was per- 
vaded by an unshrinking and clear pur- 
vse. Ife brought the [Indian troops to 


Malta, he asked for a vote of credit, and 
all Europe and every commercial chamber in 
Europe unders! vod that they were dealing 
with a man wl... i9 use a familiar expression, 
would stand no wousénse. When all Europe 
was trembling on the abyss of a great war, 
Lord Beaconsfield by his nerve, by his energy, 
by his resistless and fearless courage, kept 
England out of the fray, and, with Lord 
Salisbury, assisted in bringing about the 
great settlement of Berlin. He asked them to 
contrast the action of Lord Beaconsfield with 
the diplomacy which preceded this war. 
Liberal diplomacy had, he maintained, failed 
in its highest purposes and intentions. The 
object of diplomacy was to prevent war, and 
it had failed. The joint notes with France, 
the moving of the joint fleets to Alexandrian 
waters, and the Conference at Constantinople 
had all failed to effect the purpose for which 
they were initiated. These actions were 
wrompted by the desire to secure peace, and 
bo maintained that they deserved the con- 
demnation of failure. The Government had 
moved the Indian troops to the seat of war, 
they had asked for a vote of credii ; but the 
great difference between the present Admin- 
istration and that of Lord Beaconfield was 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government had not been 
doing these things with the object of prevent- 
ing war, but for the purpose of carrying it on. 
He (Mr. Gibson) looked forward to the autumn 
session, when he supposed they would be told 
something with respect to the cost of the war, 
about the delays with the transports, and the 
controversy with respect to the care of the 
wounded. ` He trusted also that they would 
hear that the Government were thinking of a 
policy which was worth the sacrifices the 
country had made, and which would save 
them from similar sacrifices in the future. 

Addressing the Oldham Conservative 
Working Men’s League, on Saturday night, 
Sir Robert Peel condemned the home and 
foreign policy of the Government, especially 
in connection with the war in Egypt, which 
he maintained might have been obviated by 
timely and judicious action on the part of 
Ministers. 

Mr. Trevelyan, replying to a deputation re- 
presenting Irish National School Teachers, 
who on Saturday petitioned for higher sala- 
ries and other improvements in their position, 
said that possibly means might be devised to 
meet some of their requirements, but that the 
Treasury would be watchful against an in- 
creased expenditure. 

Mr. Davitt, addressing a Land League 
meeting at Wexford on Sunday, expressed 
dissatisfaction with the results of the great 
movement of the past three years, observing 
that there had been a mountain of agita- 
tion, and only a mouse of land measure. Ile 
said the entire Irish people throughout the 
world rallie! to the ery of “Down with 
landlordism, the land for the people.” His 
remark that outrages had been instrumental 
in suppressing the Land League elicited 
groans from his audience. He denounced 
the Land Act as valueless to the Irish 
tenant, and sail it was passed to defend 
landlordism, remarking that Mr. Gladstone 
had done nothing to solve the Irish social 
problem. He added that he had trustworthy 
authority for stating that Mr. Gladstone did 
not intend to bring forward any measure for 
Ireland in the next two sessions, 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, SUNDAY. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, the Hereditary Grand Duke and Princess 
Alice of Hesse, drove to Abergeldie yesterday 
morning and took leave of the Princess of 
Wales. The Prince of Wales and the Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales visited 
the Queen and took leave of her Majesty. In 
the afternoon the Queen drove, accompanied 
by the Duchess of Albany and Princess Alice 
of Hesse, and attended by the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Ely. Princess Beatrice and the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse walked out, 
attended by Miss Bauer. The Grand Duke of 
Hesse and the Duke of Albany drove, and the 
Duchess of Connaught walked out. Major 
FitzGeorge, 20th Hussars, arrived at the 
Castle with despatches from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley announcing the victory of Tel-cl- 
Kebir, which he had the honour of submitting 
to her Majesty. The manns of Hartington 
and Major FitzGeorge had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Captain Stewart, Lieutenants Barlow and 
Fraser, Seaforth Highlanders, the Officers of 
the Guard of Honour at Ballater, dined at 
the Castle, and had the honour of being pre- 
sented to her Majesty in the evening. 


The Brazilian Minister and Baroness de 
Penedo have returned to town from the Con- 
tinent, 

Lord and Lady Mount-Temple are enter- 
taining a small party at Broadlands, Ramsey, 
including Lord Ebury and Hon. Miss Gros- 
venor, Lord and Lady Harriet Ashley and 
Miss Ashley, and Mr, and Mrs. Roundell. 
The Right Hon, Henry Fawcett, M.P., has 
been on a short visit. : 

The Hon. Mrs. Monson will relieve Lady 


Harriot Grimston of her duties as Lady in 
Waiting to the Duchess of Finbur: h, on the 
return of their Royal Highnesses and family 
to Eastwell Park. 

Colonel and Lady Katharine and Miss Evans 
Freke has arrived at 9, Lowndes-street. 

A marriage, says the Post, is arranged and 
will shorily take place between Arthur H. W, 
Gordon, son of the late Lord Cecil Gordon 
and Lady Cecil Gordon, of Hampton-court 
Palace, and Miss Browne, only daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Clements Browne, 
formerly rector of Halse, Somersetshire. 

The Duke of Cambridge, attended by Col. 
Bateson, A.D.C.. arrived at Gloucester House, 
Park-lane, on Friday, from Abergeldic, where 
his Royal Highness has been spending a forte 
night with the Prince of Wales. j 

The Countess of Bantry left on Tuesday, on 
her return to Bantry House, Cork. 

The Ladies Bernard have returned to town 
from Ireland. 

We (Morning Post) are glad to be able to 
state that Miss Charlotte Cadogan is now 
pronounced to be entirely out of danger from 
the accident of which she was the victim. It 
will be satisfactory to her numerous friends 
to hear that her medical advisers assert that 
she will not be in any way disfigured. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

The newly-elected directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Messrs. W. G. Cusins, 
Francesco Berger, John Foster, George 
Mount, and John Thomas, and Dr. Stainer 
met on Saturday night to prepare the arrange- 
ments for the ensuing (seventy-first) season. 
Six concerts will be given at St. James's 
Hall, on Thursdays, February 15, March 1 
and 15, and Wednesdays, April 25, May 9, 
and May 30. At the second of the two re- 
hearsals, which will precede each concert, 
subscribers, or their nominees, will be ade 
mitted. The classic masterpieces of the great 
masters will predominate in the programmes ; 
but modern composers will meet with recog- 
nition. Works by English composers will 
be performed, and a place will be found at 
one of the concerts for the best overture sent 
in for competition before March 31. The 
orchestral parts to he provided at the expense 
of the society, and the overture to remain the 
property of the author, to whom an hono- 
rarium of ten guineas will be given, Sir 
Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, and Dr. 
Arthur Sullivan will be invited to act as 
judges of the works sent in for competition, 
The Philharmonic Choir will be reconstituted, 
and some interesting choral works will be in- 
cluded in the repertory of the season. Vocal 
and instrumental artists of high eminence 
have already been secured, the orchestra will 
be the best ever engaged by the Philharmonic 
Society, and the name of Mr. G. Cusins, the 
conductor, is a guarantee for faithful and in- 
tellectual performances of the works to be 
executed under his direction. 

Miss Nettie Carpenter, the little American 
violinist who has been studying during three 
years past at the Paris Conservatoire, has re- 
cently played twice at the Covent Garden pro- 
menade concerts. So great was the enthusiasm 
manifested on her first appearance there that 
the child violinist was re-called three times 
and, after her second piece, the audience in- 
sisted upon its repetition in full, which was 
permitted by the leader, although encores at 
these concerts are “ strictly prohibited.” Miss 
Carpenter has also recently played twice at the 
London Crystal Palace, each time with brilliant 
success. She is to return to Paris this week 
to resume her studies at the Conservatoire. 

According to present arrangements, Mme. 
Christine Nilsson will leave Liverpool in the 
Cunard Company's steamer Gallia on the 
{4th inst., for New York ; whilst Mme. Adelina 
Patti and Signor Nicolini will be passengers 
in the same company’s steamer Servia, which 
sails for New York the Saturday following. 

It is said that Mme. Patti will sing twice a 
week on Mr. Mapleson’s American tour, and 
will receive for the services of herself and 
Signor Nicolini £880 a night, the extra £80 
representing the commission of 10 per cent, 
on her salary payable to her agent. 

For Saturday next is arranged the production 
of the new comic opera Rip Van Winkle at the 
Comedy, with Mr. see Brough, Miss Violet 
Cameron and Mr. F. Leslie in the cast. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE HAYMARKET. 

After an autumnal recess of some two 
months, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft re-opened the 
Haymarket Theatre on Saturday evening with 
a newly-organised company, which includes, 
as notable accessions of strength, Mrs, John 
Wood and Mr. David James. It is a striking 
proof, says the Times, of the dearth of new 
and original plays of a high class—if we may 
not assume any want of enterprise on the part 
of the managment — that, in such circums 
stances, a first-class London theatre devoted 
to the performance of modern comedy should 
find it necessary to fall back upon a play of 
the late Mr. Tom Taylor's, which saw the 
light as long ago as 1860. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a Paris theatre of the same 
standing staking its fortune upon the revival 
of a vaudeville by Scribe or Bayard. But 
apparently the play-going public of London is 
not exacting in such matters. The Overland 
Route has certainly no pretensions to being a 
classic, although it has, in its day, furnished 
Charles Mathews and Buckstone with telling 
parts. It is a play of little or no fibre, de- 
pending for its success upon the cleverness 
with which its author has employed his genius 
for construction. It is made up of what French 
dramatists call stage “‘ procédés ’—the familiar 
tricks and devices which go to the 
making up of stage effect, and of which 
Scribe, the younger Dumas, and Tom Taylor 
himself are distinguished masters. There is, 
however, a superficial originality about the 
play from the fact that its characters are 
made to consist of the passengers and crew of 
a P. and O. liner returning from India, The 
vessel is a fresh and happily-chosen scene of 
action, which engages at once the favourable 
attention of the audience; and, after this 
plunge in medias res, nothing is more easy 
than to interest oneself in the scandals and 
jealousies of a miscellaneous set of passengers 
of Anglo-Indian morals, The familiar inci- 
dents of Anglo-Indian passenger life on board 
ship are treated with much skill. After a 
time, it is true, we tire of the flirtation of 
Mrs. Sebright with the desiccated ex-Resident 
and the toothless ex-Commissioner ; Mrs. 
Lovibond’s delicate relations with her long- 
lost husband, on the one hand, and the fierce 
major on the other, lose their piquancy ; the 
misfortunes of the pusillanimous Lovibond 
himself become less comical ; and we begin 
to feel just a little bored until the heroic 
achievements of Tom Dexter, the young 
doctor, who, beginning as a second saloon 
passenger ina threadbare coat, ends by taking 
charge of everybody and everything in the 
capacity of surgeon. But the dramatist lies 
in wait for us. At the end of the second act 
the ship strikes on some impossible reef in 
the Red Sea—whence an animated shipwreck 
scene which thoroughly arouses the languid 
audience—and the last act passes on a desert 
island, where the different characters show up 
in anewand sometimes unfavourable light, and 
where everybody is attired in such nondescript 
garments as he orshe may have been able to 
save from the wreck. Plot or story in this 
series of iacidents there is one, unless we 
may reckon as such the success of the mer- 
curial and ubiquitous Dexter in cutting out an 
insolent rival in the affections of Mary Cole- 

epper. When we say thet the Overland 
Route presents a bright and pleasant picture 
of life on board the Simoon, and that this is 
agreeabl relieved by the somewhat farcical 
aspect of life on the coral reef, we sum up at 
once its merits and its defects. As a sketch 
it is clever and entertaining; as a play it 
suffers so much from the absence of a central 
point of interest that the curtain falls not a 
moment too soon. As necessarily happens 
with a sketchy piece, the acting for the mos 
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SIGNOR DEPRETIS’S SPEECH. 


Signor Depretis’s speech does not in 
every point fulfil the promises with which 
it begins. Of the three headings under 
which it was to be divided, a confession, 
a vindication, and a legacy, we can dis- 
cover only two. The vindication consists, 
we suppose, in the general circumspice in 
the repeated reference to the happy state 
of affairs in Italy, and in the implied con- 
clusion that the Ministry which has had 
the conduct of affairs cannot have been 
very greatly in fault. The legacy we find 
in the list of unaccomplished duties, in 
the additions by and by to be made to the 
five hundred and thirty-four Bills which 
have been voted during the past seven 
years. But of confession we can see little 
trace. What Signor Depretis confesses 
are, not his bad deeds, but his good ones. 
He acknowledges nothing for which abso- 
lution need be sought. Of the govern- 
ment and of the country he speaks in words 
of unmixed praise. Italy is shown to us 
great and prosperous, and well and 
wisely administered. To make up for 
the omission, and to assume the oflice 
of an advocatus diaboli, would be too 
invidious a task. If we add anything to 
Signor Depretis’s remarks, it shall be 
with no disparagement to himself. He has 
done good work, and he deserves the credit 
he has taken for it. But there are one or 
two passages in his speech which recall to 
our remembrance a state of things the op- 
posite of that to which they refer. The fo- 
reign relations of Italy may be all now 
that could be wished, but the happy con- 
dition has been of recent growth and has 
more than once been endangered and dis- 
turbed of late years, both before and since 
Signor Depretis took office. It is no long 
time since Italy stood almost. alone, a 
common enemy rather than a common 
friend. Austria felt herself threatened by 
the popular excitement about her territory 
onthe Adriatic coast. The cry of Ialia 
Irredenta was acry for war, and though 
the Government gave no encouragement to 
it, it was not certain how long it would be 
able to oppose it with effect. The ill- 
feeling between France and Italy, now 
fortunately healed, has been even more 
dangerous in its time to the preservation 
of the peace. It was intense in 1878, and 
it-has been inflamed since by every fresh 
move of the French in Tunis. When 
Signor Depretis speaks of England as the 
ancient and sure friend of Italy we hear him 
with pleasure, and we feel that the tribute 
is not more than we have deserved. We 
should be glad to believe that he has 
expressed correctly the prevailing senti- 
ment of his countrymen. That the more 
seusible and sound-judging part of them 
are with him we can be inno doubt. But 
to how many of them can so flattering a 
deseription be applied? A large proportion 
of the Italian Press is of no great weight, 
it is true, but its managers must be credited 
with knowing the sort of stuff their sub- 
scribers and readers wislffor. To abuse 
England and to impute to her all sorts of 
impossible sinister designs in Egypt may 
be no more than a catchpenny contrivance 
of irresponsible Italian journalists, but if it 
did not fall in with the popular mood of 
the moment it would catch no pennies. 
Signor Depretis refers to the demand which 
has been raised for increased armaments, 
and says, in plain words, that it is not 
possible to comply with it. The demand 
is xo more than a symptom, and a very 
bad symptom, of the aggressive instinct 
which bas prompted it. Italy is in no 
danger of being attacked, and she is quite 
strong enough to defend herself if she were 
attacked. To add much to her forces 
would be needless for merely defensive 
purposes, nor is it for defence that the 
large additions which Signor Depretis de- 
precates have been asked for. In this and 
in other matters the Italian Government 
has to reckon with grave disturbing forces 
at home. The engagement that there 
shall be no more concessions to the Cleri- 
cal party will not go far to satisfy the cla- 
morous and determined advocates for the 
abolition of the law of Papal Guarantees 
and for the occupation of the Papal palaces. 
The high praise Signor Depretis gives to 
the ruling dynasty is in no sense excessive ; 
but to be ruled by any dynasty, however 
ancient and patriotic, was not universally 
accepted as any part of the programme 
under which Italian unity was fought for 
and won. ‘The state of public opinion in 
Italy is liable at any moment to become a 
trouble to her public men. There come 
from time to time bursts of fury, impos- 
sible demands which no responsible 
Government will think of granting, but 
the refusal of which may be none the less 
fatal to the party which happens to be in 


office. It is difficult steering amid these 
storms. The ship of the State may be 


kept in safety, but its officers and pilots 
may chance to be wrecked by any of them, 


— Times. 
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THE FINANCES OF EGYPT 

During the last few days there has been 
some talk of what is described as an In- 
ternational Commission for the regulation 
of the finances, if not of the internal politics 
of Egypt, The same sources from which 
these suggestions emanate also Invite us 
to understand that this International Com- 
mission is designed as a substitute for the 
Anglo-French Control, which it is meant 
to supersede. It woult be premature to 
pronounce with absolute confidence upon 
the merits of a scheme and with whose 
name and general purport only we are as 
yet acquainted. Anything that will help 
to prevent the resuscitation of the Anglo- 
French Control will be regarded favour- 
ably at first, at any rate. What has not 
been tried at all can never be condemned 
as sweepingly as what has been put to the 
test of practice, and been found not to 
answer. The Dual Control is in this 
second category, and is responsible for 
the unwelcome and sanguinary events 
of the last three months. Does any one 
believe, if it had not existed, if, instead 
of England and France having to consult 
each other and defer to each other, either 
of the two Powers, either England or 
France, had been in a position of sole re- 
sponsibility, that Arabi would ever have 
been allowed so much tether, and that 
flagrant insubordination would have been 
permitted to mature into armed rebellion? 
It was because what England proposed, 
France either objected to or seconded but 
coldly, and what France desired to do, 
England deemed unwise and impracticable, 
that the authority of the Khedive, over 


which they were both supposed to watch, 
was reduced to a shadow. It may be 
urged in defence or extenuation of the 
Control that it would have answered 
better had it been more judiciously con- 
ducted. But a system that depends wholly 
for its success on the wisdom, the tact, 
the forbearance, the loyalty of those who 
have to apply it stands self condemned. 
If those who are entrusted with the 
working of the system would only tell 
us what they think of it, they would 
be the first to condemn it, and to de- 
precate its revival. But though there may 
be little or no difference of opinion con- 
cerning the unwisdom of revival of the 
joint partnership of England and France 
at Cairo, it would seem as though some 
persons imagined a healthy and safe 
substitute can be found for this defunct 
arrangement in a partnership of a more 
extended character. Can it possibly be 
that it is deemed a proof of statesman- 
ship to substi.ute the European Concert 
for the exploded and discredited arrange- 
ment between tngland and France? Is 
it thought that in a multitude of coun- 
sellors will be found that agreement, that 
decision, that success which were so no- 
toriously unattainable by only a couple 
of them? What is this International 
Commission to be, which apparently is 
intended to be of so wide and com- 
prehensive a character that even Greece is 
to be admitted to it? If its functions 
were strictly and purely financial, there 
might be some reasons for admitting to it 
representatives of all the Powers, great 
and small, that are, through their sub- 
jects, interested in the economic progress 
of Egypt. But who is to guarantee that, 
even if it starts with limited functions, 
these will not be gradually extended by 
the jealousy with which each Power 
would be suvre to contemplate the action 
of the rest. —Standard. 


“AT THE COFFIN OF THE LAND 
LEAGUE.” 


Mr. Davitt’s speech at Wexford on Sun- 
day is little more than the /rish World’s 
declaration of despair written large. On 
saturday Mr. Patrick Ford stopped the 
supply of American money—the sinews of 
war being no longer required when the 
campaign is ended—and on Sunday Mr. 
Michael Davitt uttered a lament over the 
“coffin of the Land League.” The posi- 
tion of the leaders of the [rreconcilables 
who demand a Socialistic solution of the 
Irish land question is plain enough. <As 
Mr. Davitt says, with the frank candour 
which so honourably distinguishes him, 
the Irish people have deserted the cause 
which he has at heart. ‘‘ For a while,” 
he said, “the people rose up in agitation 
to carry everything before them; but when 
almost in possession of the key of success 
they were led from their track. They 
turned away from the main track, as it was 
said in the west of Ireland, ‘down a bo- 
reen, being seduced to do this by the 
legislation of the Whig party—some will- 
o’-the-wisp legislation to accomplish the 
confusion of the Irish people and conspire 
to their defeat.” As a consequence the 
Land League was dead. We shall do well 
not to comfort ourselves with the delusion 
that we are at an end of our troubles in 
Ireland. Far fromit. But, on the admis- 
sion of the founder of the Land League, 
the Land Act of 1881 and the Arrears Act 
of 1882 have been too much for him. They 
may not, as he says, have settled the Irish 
social problem, but they have, at all events, 
settled the Land League. Whether that 
or some similar organization will revive 
again time will show. For the moment 
there is a lull, the people putting the 
‘t Whig legislation” to the test. If they 
find that it is the mere will-o’-the-wisp 
that Mr. Davitt describes it the agitation 
will no doubt revive. But for the time 
there is a respite, and that in itself is a 
great gain. Those who were so indignant 
at the ‘‘new departure,” and who 
have wasted such angry eloquence 
upon the ‘‘Kilimainham Compact,” may 
fairly be asked to admit that the 
policy they abused has at least met 
with the success which its authors pre- 
dicted. It has arrayed the Irish people 
and their leaders on the side of order and 
moderation, and it has severed the con- 
nection between the extreme party of the 
Socialistic revolution and the bulk of the 
nation. Whether the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to maintain order and the exertions 
of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues of Kil- 
mainham to *‘ tran uillize the country and 
moderate the movement ” will be crowned 
with success will depend chiefly upon the 
way in which the Coercion Act is worked. 
Speaking in the House of Commons last 
May, Mr. Parnell stated that while he had 
no objection to a strict enforcement of the 
law against intimidation, an arbitrary em- 
ployment of the powers of the Coercion 
Act would paralyze any influence he and 
his colleagues might be able to exert in 
the work of ‘‘ tranquillizing” the country. 
TheCoercion Act if prastically administered , 
he feared, would throw everything into 
the hands of the secret societies. ‘‘ Between 
the secret societies on the one hand and 
the Government on the other it would be 
practically impossible for moderate politi- 
cians to act.” Whatever English people 
may think of the ‘‘ moderation ” of politi- 
cians like Mr. Parnell, they are mere 
Girondins when compared to such men of 
the Mountain as Mr. Davitt and the editor 
of the Irish World. Their influence is now 
exercised in pacifying the country, and it 
would be a gratuitous mistake by a teasing 
and irritating administration of the Coer- 
cion Act to play into the hands of their 
Socialistic enemies. The local authorities 
are subject to fits of excess of intemperate 
zeal, which, if not tempered by the vigilant 
discretion of the Castle, will be very mis- 
chievous. Lord Spencer may rejoice at 
the funeral of the Land League, but it 
would be only a change for the worse if 
excessive severity were to give fresh 
vitality to the Secret Societies. —Pall Mall 
Gaselle. 

-- > 

Tue Desrrverion or H.M.S. ‘ Dorere.”.— 
The Committee on Coal-gas Explosions, who 
were directed by the Lords Commissioners ef 
the Admiralty to institute experiments with a 


view to ascertain whether the destruction of 
Her Majesty’s ship Dolerel could be accounted 
for by an explosion of xerotine siccative in 
the neighbourhood of the magazine, have 
reported that the results of the last experiment 
which the Committee instituted in H.M.S. 
Bullfinch lead them to the conclusion that an 
explosion may have been produced through 
the agency of this compound on board of 
H.M.S. Doterel, and that an explosion thus 
brought about may have extended in such 
directions, and have resulted in the develop- 
ment of such power, accompanied by the pro- 
duction of a large body of flame, as to have 
brought about the ignition of the powder in 


the magazine of that ship. 


EGYPT. 

The Standard has received the following 
telegrams from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

Cairo, Monnay EVENING. 

The rapid influx of the former French of- 
ficials is already threatening to produce fric- 
tion. The country has not yet recovered from 
the anarchy caused by the war, but these of- 
ficials throng the Ministry, and expect imme- 
diate reinstatement in posts which it may not 
improbably be considered necessary to abolish 
or to fill with natives. The abolition of these 
costly offices is indeed the first urgent need of 
the situation. Not only is the employment of 
all these Europeans expensive in the extreme 
to the State ; but both their presence and the 
exorbitant salaries they draw are a source of 
constant irritation and discontent among the 
people. I have reason to believe that the re- 
iarn of tLe French officials is the result of an 
order from the French Consul General to 
come back at once and claim their various of- 
fices. Already the French clement in the 
entourage of the existing Ministry outnum- 
bers the English, and there is great danger 
of the renewal of the previous Egyptian 
tactics of playing one nationality off against 
the other. If all our intentions with regard 
to instituting reforms and abolishing griev- 
ances are not to be frustrated it is of urgent 
necessity that the question of European of- 
ficials should be promptly and firmly decided, 
Fortunately, Baker Pacha is alone responsi- 
ble for the army, and will choose his own 
officers. He has made a beginning by ap- 
pointing Stuart Wortley, of the 60th Rifles, 
his Aide de Camp. The troops are rapidly 
leaving. To-day the Marines and the West 
Kent Regiment marched through the streets 
on their way to the seacoast. 

ALEXANDRIA, Monpay Isveninc. 

The native murderers of Doctor Ribton 
and Mr. Cattani were hanged to-day. No 
British troops were present at the execution. 
The guard was furnished by a body of Euro- 
can and native police under arms. The 
Prefect of Police was present, and a consi- 
derab!e number of Europeans and natives 
witnessed the execution. There was no ex- 
citement among the Arabs present. The Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the massacres at Alex- 
andria on the 11th of June held their first 
sitting to-day. The Egyptian Government 
Railway advertises the resumption of passenger 
traflic through to Suez. The population of 
this city having now for the most part re- 
turned, much difliculty is experienced in 
finding houses and offices. Rents have 
doubled, and much inconvenience is caused. 
There are as yet no signs of rebuilding, and 
in the general interest it is most desirable 
that the International Commission for the 
settlement of claims should be appointed and 
should begin its sittings without delay. 
According to information received from Cairo, 
it is believed that the Commission of the 
Public Debt will fulfil the duties of the 
Contool. The Commission of Public Debt 
will be presided over by an Englishman. It 
is considered essential that new blood should 
be introduced into this body. 

The Daily News correspondent at Cairo 
telegraphed on Monday :— 

It is necessary to repeat the warning 
respecting Arabis imprisonment. He con- 
siders his life unsafe. In any case his treat- 
ment is still unnecessarily harsh. The British 
Government should interpose. Such incidents, 
harmless in themselves, as the remark of a 
member of the Khedive’s entourage, that he 
would like to administer to the arch-rebel a 
cup of bad coffee; or the Khedive’s remark, 
“ Arabi and I cannot live together in the same 
country ; ` or Riaz Pacha’s to a similar eifect, 
might demoralise the Circassian savages 
guarding the prisoner. Unless the coming 
trial is to be a farce, it is unfair to treat 
Arabi as a condemned convict. 


The Lord Mayor received on Monday the 
following letter from General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in reply to a telegram conveying 
the congratulations of the citizens on the 
victory at Tel-el-Kebir :— 

“ Cairo, Sept. 16. 

“ My Lord—In acknowledging the receipt 
of your lordship’s telegram of the 13th inst., 
I have to thank you and my fellow-citizens of 
the City of London most sincerely for your 
flatteriny congratulations on the victory with 
which God was pleased to bless her Majesty's 
army in Egypt last Wednesday. l shall al- 
ways remember with pleasure and pride this 
new honour which the Lord Mayor and City of 
London have been good enough to confer 
upon me.—I have the honour to be, my lord, 
your very obedient servant, 

“Ged. WorseLey, General, Commander- 

in-Chief of the British Army in Egypt. 

“The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London.” 

Considerable activity prevaile | at the Royal 
Arsenal and Dockyard, Woolwich, on Monday, 
in pushing forward the completion of the order 
for barrack furniture to be sent out for the 
troops quartered in Egypt. Large quantities 
of bedsteads, bedding, ete., have been de- 
spatched to. Portsmouth forshipment in the 
Nepaul, the first of the six ships engaged for 
this service. Preparations have been made at 
the Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, for the re- 
ception of 300 more sick and wounded from 

dgypt. On Monday the main gates: of the 
Royal Arsenal and the Woolwich Railway 
Stations were surrounded by anxious wives 
and children, expecting that their wounded 
husbands and fathers would be sent to Wool- 
wich. The ambulance wagons, which regu- 
larly ply between the Military a and 
the Arsenal, were eagerly watched without 
result, and, as the evening set in, the crowds 
gradually dispersed. 

— e 


POVERTY OF THE 
CLASSES. 

The Saturday Review, says Mr. Potter, 
who always contrives to keep alive some- 
thing like a discussion on the condition of 
the working classes, has been the cause 
of the reappearance of one of the oldest, 
most tedious, and most useless forms of 
the dispute :— 

For perhaps the hundredth time the critics 
and the advocates of the working-man have 
had a newspaper wrangle as to whether he 
sins by extravagance or is innocent of the sin. 
The advocates of the working class might 
make out a very good case for their clients 
even in the matter of economy. They cer- 
tainly do not save as the French do, but neither 
does any part of the population of England. 
The capitalist and the shopkeeper lead far 
more laborious lives in France, and spend a 
smaller proportion of what they win, than 
their like among Englishmen do ; and it is by 
no means certain that the latter are not the 
wiser men. Thrift is doubtless a great 
virtue, but it may be carried to a point at 
which it becomes a species of starvation for 
the character as well as the body of the man 
who practices it. It isa very fine thing to 
be able to cover a national loan several 
times over oui of the small savings of 
the people, but it is not equally well 
to bring a whole generation up in the 
belief that the saving of a franc justifies any 
meanness. ‘The English working man is, all 
things considered, as frugal as any other class 
of Englishmen—perhaps more so, and at a 
greater cost of self-denial, There is some- 
thing almost revolting in the !oud-mouthed 
assertions which may occasionally be heard 
that the poor of our towns and of the rural 
districts have their own improvidence only to 
thank for their sufferings. That kind of talk 
is in reality quite as false as the semi-socia- 
listic theories of Mr. Potter, and not much less 
dangerous. The English working classes are 
no doubt better off now than they ever were, 
as is every class of Englishmen ; but the rela- 
tive positions are very much the same. It 
does not follow, because the agitators who 
tell workmen that their lot would be improved 


THE WORKING 


by interfering with economic laws are a dan- 
ger to the country, that anything is to be 
gained by preaching. virtues. which the 
preacher himself has no need to exercise in 
anything Tike a similar degree. Nothing 
could tend more to produce ill {eeling against 
the rich,than that the class which economises 
by retrenching its luxuries should take upon 
itself to talk what may fairly be called cant to 
those who can save only by denying them- 
selves, if not the strict necessaries, at least 
the decencies of life. 

ee 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON 
LUCIDITY. 
The Saturday Review says : — Mr. 


Matthew Arnold is to journalists what the 
music-halls are to street boys with a taste 
for whistling. Just as the cheerful shoe- 
black grows melancholy if he is not 
whistling one of the refrains which he 
picks up from the great Vance, so the un- 
inventive pressman is unhappy if he has 
no new catchword from Mr. Matthew 
Arnold :— 

The public is almost tired of ‘‘ sweetness 
and light,” and “culture” is nearly played 
out. At this moment a new piece of the 
higher slang is ‘a felt want,” as advertisers 
say ; and Mr. Arnold has kindly come forward 
with a fresh sample. He has put everything 
worth saying into a single phrase, in his 
pleasantly confident manner. The phrase is, 
* We want lucidity.” Already Mr. Arnold's 
phrase is in fashion. It runs wild in leading 
articles ; it has even furnished the Daily Tele- 
graph with a column of ponderous raillery ; 
the French have got hold of it; and we are 
pleased to observe that a poct has promptly 
produced a kind of ‘ patter” ode with the 
burden, 

Lucidity, lucidity, 

Oh: seek it with avidity. 
If this vast and far-reaching intellectual ex- 
citement which he has aroused by one ma- 
gical word be not gratifying to Mr. Arnold, 
he must be hard to please in the matter of 


fame. 
ne 


“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK.” 

The Sultan has not gained much by his 
inquiry as to how long England intends to 
remain in military occupation of Egypt. 
It was an innocent-looking question, but 
a mischievous intent unquestionably lay 
beneath the fair seeming surface, the pur- 
pose being to represent the Porte as dic- 
tating to England the limits of her work 
in Egypt :— 

But Lord Dufferin proves once more that 
he has closely studied the wiles and tricks of 
Ottoman diplomacy. He replies, with all pos- 
sible politeness, that a portion of the British 
forces has already embarked, and that it is 
the desire of her Majesty's Government to 
bring away the remainder as soon as possible. 
All this is literally true, a small contingent of 
troops having gone on board ship at Alex- 
andria just in time to allow Lord Dufferin to 
thus report their embarkation. It may be 
that the. Household Cavalry’s departure was 
expedited in order to allow our Ambassador 
to make the statement in question. It is also 
possible that he purposely delayed his answer 
until he could truthfully affirm that the eva- 
cuating process had begun. Be that as it 
may, the reply very neatly turned the tables 
on the Turk, by showing that England had 
voluntarily done the right thing. As regards 
the future, the rejoinder is equally baffling to 
the Pachas, by its strength of argument com- 
bined with its vagueness of promise. No one 
can deny that England is entitled to adopt 
whatever precautions she may deem advisable, 
in order to insure the permanent pacification 
of the country she has just freed from *“ mili- 
tary anarchy ” at such heavy cost to herself. 
llence, she is justified in maintaining there 
such a force as may be needed for the pur- 
pose, and for any length of time which cir- 
cumstances render advisable. But if the 
Porte recognises this claim, it will virtually 
sanction the continuance of the occupation to 
an indefinite date. Here, therefore, is a 
pleasant little dilemma for Abdul Hamid, and 
we do notsee how he will wriggle out of it with- 
out some loss of diplomatic prestige. At the 
same time, the English people will not be 
sorry when the moment arrives for Turkish 
methods and manœuvres to be dropped by our 
Ambassador. The comedy of ‘* When Greek 
meets Greek,” whith has lately been given on 
the Constantinople stage, is amusing, but 
perhaps not quite in keeping withour national 
character for straightforwardness and can- 
dour.—Globe. 


Se a 
POLITICAL GOSSIP. 


The London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, writing on Sunday, 
says :— 

Lord Spencer now intends to return to 
Ireland this week, and there is as yet no day 
fixed for the next Cabinet Council, Mr. Glad- 
stone being advised to continue as long as 
possible in the country. Lord Spencer has 
transacted business as President of the 
Council, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he will not continue to hold that high 
oflice in conjunction with the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland, Lord Carlingford acting generally for 
him in regard to the business of the Council 
office. It is understood that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has communicated his im- 
yression concerning the improvement which 
kas taken place in the social condition of 
Ireland. But it is felt that an anxious time 
is approaching in which the Irish Parliamen- 
tary party must take a new departure or ap- 
ear to have passed still more into retirement. 
l'he question between the two lines of policy 
is causing considerable disturbance beneath 
the current of affairs. The report to-day that 
the Irish Government are going to make two 
new judges is not generally accepted as 
authentic, and it has long been understood 
that if the Irish Attorney General were eleva- 
ted to the Bench, it is very doubtful if Mr. 
Nash could obtain for the Government the 
vacant seat for Mallow. Muchas to Ireland 
depends upon whether the Irish Parliamentary 
party are willing now, after the lull of the re- 
cess, to accept a policy of steady progress for 
Ireland, fighting for the Nationalist ideas with 
legitimate Parliamentary weapons, or to de- 
clare a new war against Government in Ire- 
land. Itis now thought likely that when the 
House of Commons meets, and Mr. Gladstone 
on the 24th proposes his motion excluding all 
other subjects but procedure from the daily 
discussion of the Commons, that motion may 
be treated very much as the Address in reply 
to a Speech from the Throne, and made the 
occasion foramendments upon diverse subjects, 

The report current that Baker Pacha was 
to raise an army of foreign mercenaries for 
the Government of Egypt with the approval 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley and the countenance 
of the British Government is strongly con- 
demned, I believe there is no particle of 
truth in the assumption that the British Go- 
vernment have regarded such a scheme with 
acceptance or with favour. In some influential 
quarters it is considered not altogether fortu- 
nate that by his own energy and that of his 
brother, Sir Samuel Baker, Baker Pacha 
should have arrived in Cairo as the military 
adviser of the Khedive. If the Sultan now 
dismisses him from the Turkish army, as is 
reported, it is felt that it will add to a per- 
sonal notoriety already inconvenient and ex- 
cessive. There is, however, the strongest 
ground for believing that the British Go- 
vernment have given no sanction whatever to 
his alleged plans. With reference to Ourabi 


there is also a good deal of misconception. It 
is understood that, the view of the Govern- 
ment is that Ourabi is no prisoner of the 
British army ; that they have no prisoners of 
war; that they could not accept the charge 
of prisoners of war in Egypt without under- 
taking the government of th 
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have been engaged in suppressing disorder 
and imminent danger upon the road to India. 
They have removed that danger, but they 
have no power to undertake trial for offences 
against the Government of Egypt. It was by 
their force that Ourabi was reduced to im- 
potence and submission, and that fact must 
secure for them great influence with those 
who have the power to mitigate the punish- 
ment of his offence. If this view of the matter 
is borne in mind, it is said, there would be 
fewer errors in appreciating the attitude of 
the Government in a position of great difli- 
culty, 

There is a very strong impression that the 
land question has, for this Parliament at least, 
dropped out from the programme of the Go- 
vernment as an incidental consequence of 
the passing of Lord Cairns’s Settled Land 
Bill. Informer years nothing has been more 
strongly declared than the intention of the 
Government to deal with the land laws, and 
to restrict if not to abolish the Jaw and prac- 
tice of settlement and entail. Lord Cairns’s 
Act has done nothing whatever in that direc- 
tion, but it has taken much of the wind out 
of the sails of reform. At all events, it may 
be stated positively that neither the Lord 
Chancellor nor the law officers in the House 
of Commons are in any way contemplating 
for next session measures of land law reform. 
While the fact of this position is pretty gene- 
rally recognised, no blame it is felt attaches 
to the Government, Next year they will deal 
with the grievance of the farming occupier. 
The land question, as it is generally under- 
stood, is shelved for the present by force of 
circumstances, County government, compul- 
sory security for agricultural improvement, 
and lastly, consideration of matters connected 
with the next Reform Bill will be the chief 
domestic occupation of the remaining years of 
this Parliament. 

EOAR n ead 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BaLmoraL Casrte, MONDAY. 

The Queen, Princess Beatrice, Prince Leo- 
pold, Duke of Albany, and the Grand Duke 
and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Iesse 
were present yesterday at Divine servico in 
the parish church of Crathie. The Rev. A. 
Campbell ofliciated. -Lady Churchill and 
Captain Walter Campbell were in attendance. 
The Marquis of Hartington, Major FitzGeorge, 
and the Rev. A. Campbell had the honour of 
being included in her Majesty’s dinner party. 


The Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House on 
Monday, and remained to luncheon.  Lieut.- 
Col. Clarke has succeeded Colonel Teesdale as 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince of Wales. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
Albert Victor, and Prince George of Wales 
visited the Haymarket Theatre on Monday 
evening to see The Overland Route, 

The Duke and Duchess of Richmond and 
Gordon are still entertaining company at 
Gordon Castle. Lord Leconfield, Lord and 
Lady Raglan, | on. Sir Adolphus Liddell, 
Lord Carnegie, i'olonel and Mrs. Wellesley, 
and Mr. W. G. Craven and Miss Craven are 
among the latest guests. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Coun- 
tess Spencer have returned to Spencer House, 
St. James’s, from Walmer Castle, where they 
have been staying with Earl and Countess 
Granville, 

The Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring left the Admiralty, Whitehall, on a 
visit to the Prime Minister and Mrs. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden Castle on Monday after- 
noon. 

The Earl and Countess of Rosebery have 
arrived in Paris. 

Viscount Hawarden and Hon. Misses Maude 
have arrived in Princes-gardens from Ger- 
many. 

Baron and Lady Diana Huddleston have 
left The Grange, Ascot-heath, for 22, Lewes- 
crescent, Brighton. 


--—-— 


LORD DERBY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS. 

The Earl of Derby presided on Monday at 
the annual meeting of the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, in 
the Manchester Town lall, and delivered an 
aldress on behalf of the organisation. The exi- 
stence of these Societies, he said, needed no 
excuse, for the principles upon which they 
were founded were now ‘generally accepted, 
and the cause for them was, to his mind, un- 
answerable. Every year, unluckily, a large 
number of persons got into trouble by break- 
ing the law, and were sentenced to longer or 
shorter terms of imprisonment, and the ques- 
tion before them was, what was to be done 
with these people when they came out of pri- 
son. The conditions of English life made it 
difficult for them to get employment. In a new 
country, where the demand for labour was al- 
most always in excess of the supply, the dilli- 
culty would not arise. The antecedents of 
the prisoners would not there be any ob- 
jection to their being employed, for masters 
would be glad to take them and to ask no 
questions. So again, in a ruder state of so- 
ciety, it was possible to conceive that a man 
might not be very much worse thought of be- 
cause he had been in gaol; but in this old and 
crowded country it was not always easy for 
a man who had no character—or, rather, 
who hada character very much to his disad- 
vantage—to find work, even if he had a 
trade in his hands (hear, hear); and among 
educated and civilised working men there 
was a natural and an honourable feeling 
—which he did not in the slightest degree 
blame — which made them reluctant to 
associate with members of their own class who 
had been in disgrace. Society could not wish 
itfotherwise, and they might even think it a 
good thing in the interests of justice that the 
worst and severest part of a criminal’s punish- 
ment should, as was often the ca-e, be under- 
gone after his release from prison (hear, hear). 
But there was still the difliculty of what was 
to be done with persons when they came out 
of prison. It was easy to say it was their own 
fault, and that it was right they should suffer, 
and ihey should be let alone. Yes; but they 
would not let society alone (hear, hear). It 
was easy to talk about rascals and gaolbirds 
not being entiiled to sympathy. For his part 
he did not profess any particular sympathy 
or them, but he had a very strong sympathy 
with the honett part of the community, on 
whom, and at whose expense, the relcased 
prisoners would live if they could not get a 
living in another way (hear, hear). It was 
impossible to deal with them as they dealt 
with wasps—take their nests and destroy 
them. What they had to do was to sce if 
some, at least, of these human wasps could 
not by proper management be turned into bees 
(applause), He knew there were many people 
who thought that criminals as a brody were an 
irreclaimable class, and that any twouble taken 
with them was only like trying to wash niggers 
white. There were among those ho came 
under the operation of the law various and 
distinet types of character. There were those 
who had been brought up by dishonest parents, 
or turned loose into the streets in childhood, 
and who had really never had the choice 
between good and evil unless they had been 
lucky enough to be caught young and sent to 
a reformatory or an industrial school. There 
was scarcely a possibility of such apaa 
conducting themselves in an orderly and 
honest manner, But they were not incurable 
if they could be got hold of. There was 
another class who were weak and silly rather 
than deliberately perverse. He spoke of 
people who fell into bad ways through having 
drink in their heads, and who joined in 
some criminal enterprise quite as much by 
way of a lark as from any serious intention 
of getting their living by crime. These also 
he classed as reclaimable, although there was, 
of course, a danger that after they were 
mended and put right they would not remain 
mended. There was a third class, worse 
than either of tho others, but which on diffe- 
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rent grounds he did not consider hopeless > 
he meant the class of criminals whe had mor® 
brains than the average of offer lers who 
came before courts of law. fle ad:.:tted that 
there were exceptions, but as a general rule, 
as far as his own experience went, the main 
feature about the criminal class which had 


Struck him was their extraordinary and ex- 


ceptional stupidity, but they sometimes found 
a man who had sense enough to see that a 
life of dishonesty and criminal adventure did 
not pay; but that the risks and penalties 
were out of all proportion to any pleasure 
which he could secure, and such a man might, 
perhaps, run straight if he could be put 
among new surroundings. To these he would 
add the large class of persons who he should 
describe as casual offenders as opposed to 
habitual offenders—persons who had got into 
trouble and lost their characters by some 
single act, very likely committed in 
a fit of drunkenness, who were heartily 
ashamed of themselves, and ready to do 
what they could to recover their characters. 
No doubt, when allowance had been made 
for all these, there remained, and he did not 
attempt to deny it, an irreclaimable residuum. 
There were natures that seemed to be utterly 
perverse, and there were individuals who 
had a deliberate preference for crime as such, 
and for them, as far as one could see, there 
was no hope; but they were a small fraction 
of the whole, and upon a mature estimate he 
did not think it would be too much to say 
that four out of every five discharged pri- 
soners were open to influences which could 
be brought to bear upon them, and even if 
they failed among many, still there was suc- 
cessful result enough obtained to make it 
worth while to persevere (applause). There 
was one objection raised to these Socicties, 
which was that they did a great deal for the 
guilty, and nothing for the innocent. That 
reproach might have had some meaning 
once, When pauperism was far more abun- 
dant, and schools for the working classes, 
speaking generally, did not exist; but in 
these days of schools, and institutes, and 
model lodgings, and temperance societies, 
when everybody seemed to be busy in pro- 
viding for the wants of everybody else, and in 
providing not only for what they did want, 
but for everything which it was thought they 
ought to want, he did not think the reproach 
had really any meaning (hear, hear). They 
must, of course, be on their guard not to put 
prisoners in a position better than that occupied 
by men of their own class who had not fallen 
into bad ways, but he did not think there was 
much tendency in that direction now. Thee 
were two things they wished the public to 
remember, One was that they had to keep 
their prisoners, whatever they might be like. 
Transportation would never be revived. That 
Was as certain as anything could be, and 
although it was sometimes ‘the best of all 
things to help people to emigrate, still an or- 
ganised emigration taken exclusively from the 
criminal classes, even if carried on solely from 
the funds of a private society, would very soon 
raise an outcry in the Colonies of which we 
should not soon hear the last (hear, hear). 
The other thing the public had to remember 
was that by offering shelter and work to every 
discharged prisoner who wanted it they took 
away what was the favourite excuse of the 
really irreclaimable class, that they had tried 
to obtain work, and no one would employ 
them, which he (Lord Derby) believed to be a 
lie in the majority of cases (hear, hear}; but 
whether it was true or not, it was a good thing 
to be able to refute it (applause). 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

The supply of copies of Canon Farrar's 
new work, * The Early Days of Christianity,” 
is still insufficient to meet the demand, A new 
edition is announced for the 13th inst. 

The Rev. Dr. James Martineau is under- 
stood to be arranging materials for a work of 
an autobiographical character, 

Miss Braddon’s Christmas novel, written 
for the next issue of the Mistletoe Bough, will 
be called ** Flower and Weed. ” 

Mr. browning has come home, having been 
unable to get to Venice through the ruin of 
the Lombard country by the floods. Neither 
from Turin nor Bologna could he make pro- 
gress, and the general misery of the poor folk 
was sad indeed to see. There were cases of 
people remaining exposed to the rain on the 
bridge at Verona, and deprived of food, for 
thirty-six hours, no help being available from 
cither side.—Academy. 

Mr. J. W. Ebsworth, than whom, says the 
Atheneum, no one is better fitted for the task, 
has in preparation an elaborate edition of 
“ Hu-dibras.” 

The Queen has graciously accepted from 
the author, Mr. E. Callow, a copy of his book, 
‘* Phynodderree, or Legends of the Isle of 
Man,’ Gen. Sir Henry Ponsonby conveying 
her Majesty's thanks for the same. The 
Prince of Wales has also been pleased ta 
acknowledge through his private secretary 
the receipt and acceptance of a similar copy. 

Mr. Gomme is engaged upon a work on 
“The Early History of Municipal Institu- 
tions in England.” In a contribution to 
Archxologia some two or three years ago Mr. 
Gomme traced out many of the primitive 
land customs of the village community in the 
land customs of the municipalities, and he 
has now gathered together a great deal of 
evidence establishing the primitive village 
system in other branches of municipal insti-« 
tutions. , 

‘* Study and Stimulants” is the title of a 
work in preparation by Mr. A. Arthur Reade. 

The article on Manchester in the forth- 
coming volume of the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” will be contributed by Mr. W. E. A, 
Axon, of that city. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know= 
ledge has in the press ‘* The Teacher's Prayer 
Book,” a work which was announced in the 
It consists 
of the Prayer Book with notes and comments 
by well-known specialists. The historical ine 
troduction is by Dr. Maclear, who also contri- 
butes the notes on the Morning and Evening 
Prayer and onthe Thirty-nine Articles. The 
other contributors are Canon Bright, Prof, 
Lumby, Rev. R. Sinker, Rev. F. E. Warren, 
Rev. C. C. Mackarness, Rev. E. J. Boyce, and 
Rev. E. Wensley. The work is enriched by 
a full concordance to the Prayer Book, in» 
cluding the Psalter. 

The Council of the Gaelic Union have 
issued a circular relative to a proposal which 
has been made to establish a periodical de- 
voted exclusively to the cultivation of the 
Irish language. 

At the end of this monththe Fine ArtSociety 
proposes to open at the gallery in Bond- 
street an exhibition of pictures and drawings 
representing Venice and chosen localities in 
that city. 

The Princess Beatrice has become an 
honorary member of the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. Her sister, the Crown 
Princess of Germany, has already been a 
member for some years, and has sent pictures 
to more than one of the Society’s Exhibitions. 
Beyond the very beautiful Birthday Book, 
published from designs by the Princess 

Seatrice, her Royal Highness’s ability in art 
is not known by the general public, but her 
work will now be shown at the forthcoming 
Exhibitions of the Institute. 

“ The Borough Inns,” as they stood at the 
beginning of 1881, are the bit; of Old London 
which are now being presvated in English 
Etchings, the number for tlo present month 
containing the “George Ini,” the first of a 
series of five of these views. The unromantic 
nail-making town of Hasleowen, in Worces- 
tershire, is the subject of snather etching, 
The view shows the large and interesting 
church of this uninteresting black country 
town, in the north aisle of which is the tomb 
of the poet Shenstone. 

There are now río less than five professorships 
vacant at Oxford—Regius Hebrew, Whyte's 
Moral Philosophy, Waynflete’s Anatomy (a 
new chair), Corpus Jurisprudence, and 
Vinerian Law. Some of these have been 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S ADVICE TO 
ENGLAND. 


Prince Bismarck’s observations upon the 
“‘irascibility ” of M. de Lesseps and its 
effect upon the policy of England may pos- 
sibly be interpreted by French journalists 
to mean that Germany is favourable to an 
English scheme for depriving the original 
Shareholders in the Suez Canal of the 
advantages and inftuence to which they 
have a just claim. It is unnecessary to 
insist upon the statement that no such 
project has been formed by English public 
men. Any suspicion, therefore, directed 
against Prince Bismarck’s sympathy with 
a policy existing only in imagination is 
unworthy of serious discussion. But 
Prince Bismarck is too shrewd an ob- 
server of the drift of political tendencies 
to have spoken on the subject without 
some good reasons. It is obvious that so 
long as M. de Lesseps and the Suez Canal 
Company are content with their position 
as owners and administrators of a great 
international enterprise and are careful to 
keep clear of political controversies, the 
English Government will be well pleased 
to leave matters as they are. It is 
not consistent with usage or conve- 
nience that the Government should 
invest public money in what professes 
to be a purely commercial concern, or 
should undertake responsibility for secur- 
ing the profits of its fellow-investors. Of 
course, the necessity of State may override 
these principles, as was the case when the 
late Khedive’s Canal shares were pur- 
chased by Lord Beaconfield’s Ministry. 
Had not that transaction been promptly 
carried out, the Khedive’s proprietary rights 
over the Canal would have passed to a 
French syndicate who were negotiating for 
the purchase. It was not expedient that 
the Company should becomean exclusively 
French one, and there was no means of 
preventing this except by outbidding all 
competitors and securing a large and direct 
interest in the work for the British Go- 
vernment. But this is not aprocess which 
the country would wish to carry further, 
if the necessity could be avoided. It is 
certainly not one’ which it would be 
desirable to extend by compulsory 
methods. The commercial management 
of the Canal by M. de Lesseps and the 
sharcholders is not likely to give rise 
to any objections in England, if it 
be confined to its proper sphere. Unfortu- 
nately, M. de Lesseps has chosen to claim 
for his company and himself an authority 
stretching far into the domain of politics 
and gravely menacing interest of vital im- 
portance to the Empire. It is impossible 
to admit these pretensions, and Prince 
Bismarck only recognizes a fact which 
every sensible Frenchman must acknow- 
ledge when he points to the absurdity of 
allowing M. de Lesseps, as the chairman 
of a commercial company, to throw obsta- 
cles in the way of the restoration of order 
in Egypt and to thwart the measures 
deemed necessary by England for securing 
free acess to her possessions in the East. 
But the German Chancellor, keen as his 
perception of political exigencies may be, 
is not equally familiar with the methods of 
anglish politics. It is true that if M. de 
Lesseps were to persevere—though we 
believe he is too wise and public-spirited 
to do so—in claiming for his company a 
dangerous independence of control, there 
would be no hesitation in devising and 
applying effectual and even drastic reme- 
dies. Those remedies, however, will 
not be sought, as Prince Bismarck suggests 
—not quite seriously, perhaps—in the 
overthrow of M. de Lesseps throug a gigantic 
Stock Exchange intrigue. It would give no sa- 
tisfaction to Englishmen to drive M. de Les- 
seps from the Presidency of the Company 
which was founded and made asuccess by his 
indefatigable efforts. The internal ar- 
rangements of the enterprise may be left 
as they are if security can be taken for 
confining its energies within its proper 
channel. The project which Prince Bis- 
marck professes—in a conversation re- 
ported by our Paris correspondent—to 
‘*see clearly ” is one which would not 
commend itself in any case to Englishmen, 
and which, moreover, happens to be im- 
practicable. Our purpose, according tothe 
German Chancellor, is ‘‘ to secure a ma- 
jority in the shareholders’ meetings, and 
then to overthrow M. de Lesseps, giving 
the Presidency to some eminent English- 
man—Admiral Seymour, for instance.” 
As the British Government is already 
owner of 176,000 shares, it occurs to Prince 
Bismarck that a large voting power might 
be ereated in the English interest by dis- 
tributing these among a number of nominal 
holders, But, as Prince Bismarck is good 
enough to say, a plan of this kind 
would be ‘‘ us-English.” It would cer- 
tainly be clumsy and inconvenient, 
nor would it be easy to nomi- 
nate some thousands of trustworthy per- 
sons to attend at the Company's meet- 
ings as trustees for the national interests. 
Prince Bismarck points out what he sup- 
poses to be ‘‘ a simpler and a surer way.” 
The British Government, though owning 
so large a part of the original share capital, 
has a right, as a single proprietor, to ten 
votes only. The French shareholders— 
whose aggregate interest is, perhaps, less, 
for many of the shares are held out. of 
France—possess as individuals a vast pre- 
dominance of votes. Prince Bismarck’s 
advice is simply to buy out the French. 
The operation appears to him an easy one, 
though he is pleased with the remembrance 
that he resisted the temptation to invest 
the capital of the German Government in 
this way. At the same time, it is obvious 
that the British Government cannot buy in 
its own name ; if it were to double its pre- 
sent holding of the Canal shares, it would 
still be outvoted by the remaining pro- 
prietors. By what means, then, can the 
English interest be strengthened ? Prince 
Bismarck advises our Government to ‘‘pass 
a law allowing trustees to invest their 
capital in Suez shares,” and predicts that 
if his suggestion were adopted there 
‘ will soon be thousands of Englishmen 
entitled to attend and vote at the meet- 
ings,” and in due time to ‘‘ secure them- 
selves from M. de Lesseps’s fits of passion.” 
But at present all English investors, ex- 
cept trustees, are at liberty to purchase 
Canal shares, if they like. The fact that 
they have not been tempted to do so 
to any considerable extent is a proof that 
trustees, even if permitted by law, are 
not likely to rush in large numbers into 
the market for this form of security. 
Although the Suez Canal is a successful 
enterprise, it is not an investment pro- 
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mising absolute security and stability ; 
and a trustee who neglected the interests 
of his cestui que trust in his patriotic 
zeal to out-manceuvre M. de Lesseps 
would be sharply handled in the Courts. 

If the Canal shares are to become 
the property of English investors more 
largely than has hitherto been the case, 
it must be by a natural process, and 
not by artificial encouragement on the 
part of the Government.—Times. 


The following is the Times correspon- 
dents’ communication, ow which the fore- 
going article is based :— 

Paris, Ocr. 10. 

Prince Bismarck is known to be watching 
the Egyptian question with ‘ objective uncon- 
cern,’ as his countrymen say, not seeing sul- 
ficient interest in it for Germany to bestow 
greater attention on it. His opinions on it 
have not, therefore, the precision usually 
characteristic of him, and it is allowable to 
challenge their infallibility. A justification 
of this remark is furnished by the words he 
addressed a few days ago to a politician who 
has just passed throug Paris :— 

“ I clearly see what the English mean to do 
with the Isthmus of Suez. The proposal of 
a second Canal mooted by the Times, was 
designed to warn the shareholders of the 
risk to which M. de Lesseps’s irascibility ex- 
posed them. This must have made them re- 
flect on the inconveniences of a public com- 
pany flinging down the gauntlet to a proud 
and powerful nation. But the real purpose 
of the English is to secure a majority in the 
shareholders’ meetings, and then to overthrow 
M. de Lesseps, giving the presidency to some 
eminent Englishman—Admiral Seymour, for 
instance. The English Government has al- 
ready, indeed, nearly 200,000 shares, or 
nearly half the concern ; but they have voting 
power only on sufferance, and give only the 
maximum of ten votes allowed to any single 
sharcholder. The Government, it is true, 
might distribute these shares and multiply 
its votes; but the nature of these shares 
would prevent the scheme from being dis- 
guised, and, even if it could, it would 
be un-English. There is, however, a 
simpler and a surer way. I myself had at 
one lime the idea of buying these shares with 
our superannuation fund, thus making a good 
investment and also gaining great influence 
over the Canal; but I gave it up, and I am 
glad I did so, for it would have deprived me 
of freedom of action on the Egyptian question. 
The English Government, however, has not 
the same anxiety. Let it simply pass a law 
allowing trustees to invest their capital in 
Suez shares, and there would soon be 
thousands of Englishmen entitled to attend 
and vote at the meetings. The railways will 
get up cheap trips, or the sharcholders will 
send proxies, and at the proper time they will 
secure themselves from M, de Lessep’s fits of 
passion. Many people think this will and 
should be done.” 

I quote these expressions because anything 
that falls from Prince Bismarck deserves 
notice. But it may be presumed that in this 
case that powerful statesman has mistaken 
England's policy and the intentions of her 
Government. England may rest assured that 
M. de Lesseps, a man of impulse, but also of 
reflection, has already seen the necessity of 
entering into friendly relations. Ie will do 
nothing further to irritate, but quite the con- 
trary. Even, too, if he did not show all the 
civility desired, the English Government or 
people would not think of disturbing him in 
the position carned by his struggles and per- 
severance. Whenever England had a majority 
in the company’s meetings, it would defend 
her legitimate interests without ousting from 
the presidency the man to whose genius she 
owes her highway to India. 
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RECRUITING AGENTS IN SWITZER 
LAND. 

The presence of recruiting agents at 
Berne and other Swiss cities has caused a 
certain amount of agitation throughout the 
territory of the Helvetic Confederation, 
and an idea has somehow got abroad that 
attempts are being made to secure the 
services of Swiss citizens for the Corps of 
Gendarmerie which is being formed in 
Egypt. In bygone days, if soldiers, for 
no matter what purpose, were wanted, no- 
thing seemed more natural than to look 
for them in Switzerland or in certain 
German States, where, on known con- 
ditions, any number of men might be en- 
listed. Prince Bismarck once observed 
that if England looked with disfavour on 
German unity, accompanied by universal 
military service, one reason for objecting 
to it might be that it deprived her of all 
possibility of increasing ‘her army out of 
the population of the small German States. 
This pleasantry on the part of the German 
Chancellor had beneath it, like so many 
of his jokes, a substratum of fact. The 
modern spirit is opposed, no doubt, to the 
employment of mercenaries ; not because 
the modern spirit, springing as it does 
from the French Revolution of 1789, is 
opposed to fighting, but rather because it 
requires so much fighting to be done that 
each country needs the whole of its mili- 
tary force for its own purposes. Neither 
the French nor the English seem to have 
cared to take service in foreign armies— 
with the exception, of course, of officers 
unable, from one cause or another, to find 
congenial employment in their own coun- 
try. The French Kings hada guard of 
Scottish archers long before the time of 
Louis XI. and of Quentin Durward—the 
period with which readers of Sir Walter 
Scott cannot but associate them; and 
Napoleon, who, like Molière with his plots, 
“took his profit wherever he found it,” 
had among his troops of all nations an 
Irish as well as a Polish Legion. Napo- 
leon’s Irish and Polish soldiers were, in 
fact, the only ones who served him volun- 
tarily ; not, that is to say, for the sake of 
pay, but from patriotism, and with a view 
to certain national advantages in the 
future. The Swiss, however, to do them 
justice, have never fought the battles 
of others for the sake of any poli- 
tical ideas of their own. They earned 
everywhere the reputation of good and 
faithful soldiers. But they occupied them- 
selves with the work immediately before 
them, and acknowledged no duty but to 
their paymasters and employers. That the 
peaceful Swiss should have furnished war- 
riors so readily and in such large numbers 
to their French and Italian neighbours is 
to be explained, no doubt, in some measure 
by their poverty. They did not engage in 
wars of enterprise, and on taking service 
with a foreign Government they habitually 
Stipulated that they should not be em- 
ployed otherwise than for the defence of 
the country; nor, above all, did they go 
abroad to assert the principles on which 
the Government of their own Confedera- 
tion was carried on, for their chief ex- 
ploits have been performed on the side of 
despotism. Fidelity, however, was their 
great virtue, and if they never fought on 
the side of freedom, that simply meansthat 
no Government based on the will of the 
nation ever thought fit to secure their 
services. Several Swiss newspapers, in- 
cluding the Nouvelliste Vaudois and the 
Bund, published at Berne, have already 
begun to protest against the endeavours 
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which, according to these journals, are 
being made to inveigle Swiss citizens into 
signing articles of enlistment. No question 
is, or can be, raised of breach of faith 
between Governments. But an appeal is 
made to a law adopted in 1859, which im- 
poses both on recruiters and on recruited 


heavy penalties, and which, -itis said> |’ 


would only have to be put in force in order 
to bring to an end, once and for ever, all 
efforts to gain for a foreign Power the 
military or qnasi-military services of Swiss 
citizens. It will be pointed out, no doubt, 
that service in a force of gendarmerie, 
charged only with the performance of 
police duties, is a very different thing 
from service in a foreign army. But the 
Federal Government will probably construe 
the law of 1859 as applying equally to 
recruitment for a police force and to 
recruitment for a regular army.—Stan- 


dard. 


—————_______. 


A FRENCH JOURNALIST’S IMPRES- 
SIONS OF LONDON. 


M. Lockroy, the deputy, a connection by 
marriage of Victor Hugo, has been to 
London, and has just finished the record 
of a week's impressions in the Rappel. 
They are flattering to us, and creditable to 
him, at least for the spirit in which he 
writes. He takes occasion to lament that 
Frenchmen too often study our country only 
to discover its ridiculous side :— 

As though to guard against this temptation, 
M. Lockroy devotes a good part of his time 
to visits to our most revered public institu- 
tions, including the British Museum, South 
Kensington, and Mme. Tussaud’s. ‘For the 
first two he has nothing but praise, never 
scrupling to admit that in certain respects tho 
collections are far superior to the like at 
home. When he strays out of this beaten 
track he is is not so trustworthy a guido, or 
at least he seems to see much that is visible 
to no one but himself. Thus at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens he remarked that a crowd of 
ladies of fashion after promenading for some 
time began to feel their usual want of a little 
alcohol, and had to knock for it at a door of 
a refreshment-room closed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. To prove their right to havo it opened 
thoy had to satisfy the barkeeper (who put 
his head out at an upper window while 
they were stating their case) that they 
were travellers within the meaning of 
the Act. This, he gives us to understand, 
goes on every Sunday. The condition of 
our poor, he says, is improving; there are 
only 800,000 popoi in London just now. 
This is irony of course, but it is irony without 
arithmetic, and M. Lockroy has probably 
given us a cipher too mucb. Under the cir- 
cumstances of his nationality we had better 
take it without a murmur, and be thankful it 
is no worse. Like most of his countrymen 
he is loud in praise of our originality, which 
means no more in many instances than our 
departure from what Frenchmen, with their 
too exclusite knowledge of themselves, take 
to be the standard of human behaviour. He 
attended a mecting held for the reclamation of 
thieves, and heard many who were still in 
the trade debate in confidence and in entire 
security its superiority to a life of virtue. 
There is nothing that is very new in M. 
Lockroy’s letters, and just because of this it 
is worth while to read them. He falls into 
the beaten track of his countrymen, and re- 
peats the very errors he condemns. In spite 
ofhimself, there is a sort of flavour of comic 
depreciation throughout the whole series of 
letters; but in his case this is clearly less a 
fault than a misfortune. He shows that with 
the best intentions in the world Frenchmen 
never can do us justice without taking the 
troubleto learn more aboutus.M.Lockroy stayed 
for a week, and wrote for a week; if he had 
remained a whole month and had written only 
for a single day he would probably have done 
better both for himself and us.—Manchester 
Guardian. 
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THE ‘ DIVINING-ROD” IN ENGLAND. 


The St. James's Gazette says:—If we 
may believe Mr. Vaughan Jenkins, of 
Cheltenham, the divining-rod is capable 
of making its proofs even in these days. 
Mr. Jenkins had bought two acres of hill- 
side land on which to build a house. To 
live in the house it was necessary to sink 
awell. The well-sinkers went to work, 
sank themselves to the depth of fifty-one 
feet, and then declared that “from the 
nature of the strata, ete., it would be per- 
fectly useless to proceed further :”— 

And that was not the worst. At a consul- 
tation of what we should now call experts it 
was decided that, owing to the dip of the land 
and for various other reasons, ‘‘ there was not 
the least possible chance of walter being ob- 
tained on the plot of land anywhere.” Then 
up spoke the foreman of tiie masons—a native 
of Devon or Cornwall—and said he, ‘ Why 
don’t you try the divining-rod ?” Now the 
mason had not only this suggestion to 
make, he hada little boy properly qualified 
to carry it out. This child was said to have 
the gift in a remarkable degree ; and the father 
declared that ‘ if water was to be obtained on 
the plot, he would pledge his character that 
the hey would find it.” The trial was made. 
The boy was sent for, and this is what hap- 
pened :—‘‘ IIe immediately repaired to a 
neighbouring hedge, and returned with a rod 
of blackthorn or hazel—I think the former— 
about 2ft. 3 in. in length, and of the thick- 
ness of telegraph-wire. Then placing the 
ends of the rod be ween the thumb and forc- 
finger of cach hand, bending it slightly and 
holding it before him at a short distance from 
the ground, he started on his expedition ; I 
and others following him and watching every 
movement closely. After going up and down, 
crossing and re-crossing the ground several 
times, but never on the same lines, the lad 
stopped, and, to our great surprise, we saw 
the rod exhibit signs of motion, the fingers and 
thumbs being perfectly motionless. The 
motion or trembling of the rod increasing, it 
slowly began to revolve, then at an accele- 
rated pace, fairly twisted itself tosuch an extent 
thatthe lad, although he tricd his best to 
retain it, was obliged to let it go, and it fled 
to some distance.” These phenomena were 
so striking that—‘‘ coupled with the respecta- 
bility of the parents, members of a religious 
body ae persuaded Mr. Jenkins to call 
his well-sinkers together again to dig on the 
spot indicated. And lo and behold! ‘ on 
reaching the depth of 48ft. they had the grati- 
fication of striking on a strong spring of pure 
and beautiful water coming in so fast as to 
cause them to make a hurried exit, and ina 
few hours the well contained a depth of 10ft. of 
water, rising since occasionally to 15ft.; and 
so it now continues.” Since this story will 
probably set many a divining-rod in opera- 
tion, we had better add that the boy seemed 
a very honest and innocent boy; and that 
though his father possessed the same power 
in his childhood, he lost it on attaining the 
age of sixteen. Now it used to be well known 
that the working of a charm often depended 
upon the innocence of the charmer. None 
but the most spotless of virgins were of use 
in somo divinations, 
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Mr, Hucu Maso’, M. P.—The condition of 
Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P., has so mnch improved 
that his medical adviser looks forward 
with confidence to his speedy restoration to 
health. Some time must necessarily elapse 
before Mr. Mason will be able to resume the 
discharge of his public duties, 
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THE STATE OF EGYPT. 
ALLEGED CRUELTY TO ARABI. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Tuesday :— 

Although many British officers arc volun- 
teering for the new Egyptian army, and Baker 
Pacha is most anxious to secure their services, 

e ĉan make no definite arrangements until 
the views of the British Government upon the 
matter are known. This applies also to the 
yo ect of Mr. Stuart Wortley, announ- 
ced yesterday. — The remarks of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in his despatches, with reference to 
the excellent work done by young soldiers, 
have excited cosiderable discussion here, and 
the following details with reference to the 
regiments upon whom the brunt of the fight- 
ling fell will not be without interest to militarly 
men in England, and, indeed, to all who have 
the efficiency of the British army at heart. — 
The men of the 74th Highland Light Infantry 
average about eight years’ service. The Ca- 
meron Highlanders have four hundred and 
sixty men upwards of twenty-four years old, 
and two hundred and nineteen between twent - 
one and twenty-four, none under twenty. Of 
the whole, two hundred and thirty belong to 
the Reserve. Of the Gordon Highlanders three 
hundred and seventy are over twenty-four 
years of age, and none under twenty-one, One 
hundred and fifty-four belong to the Reserve. 
Thus it is evident that these regiments cannot 
be considered as young. They have a strong 
nucleus of steady old soldiers in the ranks, 
and differ very widely from regiments com- 
posed of short-service men. The Black Watch, 
which is the youngest in the Brigade, has, ne- 
vertheless, three hundred men of over six 
years’ service. All under twenty were left 
behind, and their places filled up with Re- 
serve men. 

During the action at Kassassin, the brunt 
of the fighting fell upon the 60th Rifles and 
the Marines, both old regiments. Thus the 
campaign is very far from proving the merits 
of boy regiments. It will bo interesting to 
see the proportion of sick among the young 
and the formed soldiers. A very serious 
question in settling the arrangements of the 
Army of Occupation is as to what is to bo 
done in reference to the Reserve men and 
time-cexpired men, of whom nearly three thou- 
sand of the best troops here should return to 
civil life now that the campaign is over. The 
Reserve men are already grumbling. They 
say, and with truth, that if they are to be re- 
tained here for six months they will lose their 
civil appointments. If allowed to serve on 
their time for a pension the greater portion 
would gladly do so, but to be forced to com- 
mence civilian life anew will be very hard 
upon them. There can be no doubt that 
British soldiers once accustomed to a military 
life greatly prefer long service with pension to 
a short service which has sufficed to remove 
them from their local connections, andto render 
it difficult in the extreme to obtain civilian om- 
ployment, especially as they are apt to be called 
upon to join the Reserve. A partly of the 42d 
went this morning to Tel-el-Kcbir to re-bury 
some of our dead who have been unearthed 
and plundered by Bedouins. The Sheiks of 
the neighbouring villages will be warned that 
if this occurs again they will be held respon- 
sible, and severely punished. 

Much regret is expressed in native official 
circles at the extraordinary delay on the part 
of the British Government in indicating at 
least the general lines of their scheme for the 
reorganisation of the Egyptian Administra- 
tion, as every day’s delay is calculated to in- 
crease the difficulties attendant upon these 
most necessary modifications. No one here 
admits even the possibility of a renewal of 
the Joint Control. The dangers resulting 
from its dual character were sulliciently illus- 
trated by the assistance which the National 
party, although notoriously hostile to the In- 
stitution itself, at times derived from the 
French element. Besides this, the position 
of independence and superiority which the Con- 
trol assumed, as a power outside and above the 
Egyptian Government, rendered it fatally un- 
popular. The present Egyptian Government, 
whom the force of circumstances has now 
thrown perforce into the arms of England, 
deem the future preponderance of British 
influence absolutely indispensable to exclude 
the renewal of past intrigues and disorders, 
They consider it of equal importance that 
their influence shall henceforth be exercised 
as a force acting from within, rather than 
without, the Egyptian Government, as its 
efficiency would be increased rather than 
diminished by the withdrawal of the appear- 
ance of jealous and hostile interference which 
has hitherto distinguished it. Great anxiety 
is therefore manifested amongst all intelligent 
Egyptians, both within and without official 
circles, to further British views and to follow 
British advice ; sand the delay upon the part 
of the ma, pe Government in stating their 
intentions te most severely commented upon. 
As a foreign diplomatist remarked to me, 
British statesmanship is very far from keep- 
ing pace with British arms.” At the instance 
of the British authorities, a private court of 
inquiry has been appointed to investigate the 
following circumstances. On Saturday night, 
Ibrahim Agar, one of the Chief Palace 
Eunuchs, with several armed men, entered 
the cell of Abdul Gaffer, a political prisoner, 
roused him from sleep, spat in his face, and 
inflicted other indignities upon him. They 
then proceeded to the cell of Arabi, and acted 
towards him in the same manner, but with 
greater violence. Indeed, it is said that for 
some time Arabi’s life was in danger. Several 
of the Egyptian Palace officials are accused of 
complicity in the outrages. 
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FRENCH OFFICIALS AT CAIRO. 

Our Cairo Correspondent mentions the 
return of the French employés to their 
posts, which have been made safe for them 
by English soldiers and sailors. The ad- 
ministration, he says, has been instructed 
to maintain firmly the rights acquired by 
France ; rights which, we may be forgiven 
for adding, she did not spend a franc or a 
drop of blood to maintain : 

In spite of this instruction, the Joint Control 
is practically at an end; and though the fair 
claims of France will certainly be allowed, the 
action of England has involved her in a res- 
ponsibility which is sole and indivisible, and 
which implies a preponderant authority. 
There is something short of magnanimous in 
the spectacle of a great nation declining all 
the danger and difficulty of an enterprise, and 
when the work is all done demanding to di- 
vide the gain. France has not been a fellow- 
labourer with us even of the eleventh hour. 
In the meantime, the English and Egyptian 
authorities will apply themselves presently, 
our Correspondent tells us, to the question 
of the reduction and readjustment of taxation, 
a work which the war expenditure will of 
course make more difficult.—Daily News. 
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Tue Dersine RESIDENCE OF THE PRINCE OF 
Wates.—It is rumoured on Deeside that the 
Prince of Wales is not in future to reside at 
Abergeldie Castle during his visits to Scot- 
land. Abergeldie Castle is very old-fashioned. 
The rooms are small and badly ventilated, 
and neither in size nor in furnishing is the 
castle fitted to accommodate the Prince and 
Princess. It will therefore, it is stated, be 
abandoned, and Birkhall, near Ballater, will 
be the Deeside shooting-box of the Prince of 
Wales in future seasons. The Birkhall 
estate, which belongs to the Prince of Wales, 
lies between the Dee and the Muick, some 
miles to the eastward of Balmoral, and its 
extent is 6,810 acres. It stands in the county 
valuation roll as worth £750 per annum. 
Birkhall, which was just built before the 
troubles of 1715 for one of the Gordon 
families, is a plain but substantial mansion, 
most pleasantly situated, and having a fine 
view towards the village of Ballater and the 
ower Deeside valley. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘‘ THE WoRLD.”) 

I hear the reports sent home of the Medi- 
cal Department in Egypt are stoutl denied, 
both by telegrams from Sir Garnet olseley 
and the P.M.O. in Egypt, as well as by the 
authorities in this country. They were evi- 
dently. grossly exaggerated, if not entirely 
unsubstantiated in fact. The story of the 
amputation without chloroform is quite 
unfounded, the surgeons who administered it 
being actually now in this country, and ready 
to testify to the fact. More than this, the 
Director-General of the Medical Department 
has been at great pains to inquire ully into 
the allegations made. I am told that he 
accompanied Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar 
round one of the hospital-ships on arrival at 
Portsmouth, when every sick man, wounded 
or invalid, was interrogated as to his treat- 
ment. The answer was invariably the same 
in all cases. From the time they were struck 
down to the moment of speaking they had no 
complaints whatever to make. This was on 
board the Carthage. As to a letter in the 
Pall Mall Gazette last week, and its charges of 
neglect on board the Malabar, these also 
require to be substantiated. Here, in any 
case, if anything was wrong it was the naval 
and not the medical authorities that were to 
blame; but the ration and other returns of 
the ship do not bear out the statements made. 
There was plenty of good food, wine, and 
other necessaries. Ice may have been want- 
ing, perhaps; but ships employed in summer 
transport service in the Mediterranean can 
hardly be expected to keep up a large supply 
of this rather delicate Aore jå of consumption. 

Every body is reading letters describing the 
fight at Tel-el-Kebir; and I have seen my 
share. One from a youngster, who has not 
been gazetted more than three months, is 
short, and to the purpose: “ Well, we 
advanced about another four miles. Just as 
the sky was beginning to gray, some Bedouins 
were scen in full flight in front of the 74th, 
who immediately fired on them. Then, all of 
a sudden, tremendous fire was opened on us 
from along the whole line at about eight hun- 
dred yards. We advanced as fast as we co ld, 
and reached the whole line. Just in front of 
my company was a bastion of eleven Krupp 
guns. We crossed the ditch and climbed thi 
parapet somehow—I don’t know how. We 
found about one hundred gunners inside, fully 
armed. They only lived about three minutes. 
I killed four myself, and have been sorry for 
it ever since ; but if I hadn’t they would have 
done the same for me, and I preferred the 
former. When we got through the bastion, 
we found little opposition, the enemy being in 
full flight.” i 

Old army-men ‘will not fail to note with 
satisfaction many familiar service-names 
among the recent appointments to first com- 
missions. The McMahon who is gazetted to 
the Grenadiers is the only son of General Sir 
Thomas McMahon, and Lieutenant Taylor of 
the same regiment is a nephew of the Adju- 
tant-Gencral. \Vhile such well-known artil- 
lery generals av sir Charles D’Aguilar and 
Sir John St. Ge..rze each send a son to the 
cavalry, one to the 4th Dragoons the other to 
the 17th Lancers, Gage and Maxse also recall 
well-known names in either branch of the 
service, Lieutenant Gage, who joins the 
Buffs at Hong-Kong, being a son of Major- 
General Hon, E. T. Gage commanding the 
Woolwich district, while his cousin, Lieu- 
tenant Maxse, who joins the 7th Royal Fusi- 
liers, the old ‘‘ crack 7th,” at Ballay, Madras, 
is son of Vice-Admiral Maxse, whose gallant 
ride through the Russian lines with the Alma 
despatches still lives in mililary story. 

A letter has been received in England from 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, in which that gallant 
officer states that he should very much like 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth. I hope that his wish may be 
gratified. He is eminently fitted for the 
post, and would be a most popular selection. 

A case of scarlet fever having broken out 
at Castle Newe, the seat of Sir Charles and 
Lady Forbes, a large party expected to as- 
semble there this week for shooting was 
given up. 

The chronicle of fashionable gatherings in 
Ireland for the past week has been a meagre 
one; and the slight stimulus to sociability 
afforded by the Viceregal party is just now in 
abeyance, owing to Lord Spencer being in 
England. However, the social Sahara can 
boast of a few oasis still, The Kildare 
Hounds—strange as it may sound—are the 
pivot of society in that county; and once 
more arc the Kildare Hounds to be heard in 
the wide woodlands and heathery hills that 
form the background to the predominating 
vale-country, sharpening up the cubs and 
taking stock of the ‘‘ game” supply for the 
coming season. This will probably prevent 
the closing of half a score of the largest 
country houses there, though I regret to say 
Mr. W. Blacker of Castle-Martin has shut up 
his hospitable halls, determining to hunt “‘ any- 
where, anywhere,” rather than at home, and 
is just now surveying American lake and 
river scenery instead of cub hunting, as 
usual. Lady Mayo, however, made Palmer- 
ston pleasant by a charming ball on Monday 
last; while in Meath County houses are filling 
fast, and things there are en train for a capi- 
tal season, considered socially as well as 
venatically. 

Partridge - shooting, which in Ireland is 
deferred till the 20th of September, owing to 
the later harvesting and homing of the ce- 
reals, has been, as might be expected, miser- 


ably moderate in that island; but, on the 


other hand, corncrakes (so called, I suppose, 
because grass is their favourite home) have 
abounded as they, perhaps, never did in any 
previous year. I do not think Ude or Brillat- 
Savarin took much notice (if any) of this 
autumnal migrant ; but, for all that, he is not 
to be contemned when in good condition. 
Quails, once a great resource to the gunner 
and his maitre d'hotel too, have been very 
scarce of late seasons. 

The intended holding of the Rossetti Ex- 
hibition in the Royal Academy, which the 
late artist-poet so intensely disliked—:ot only 
as a place of exhibition, but in its whole con- 
stitution, rule, government, and conduct—has 
given rise to some studio chatter. It is as- 
serted that the gentleman who is the prin- 
cipal collector of Rossettis dislikes the Gros- 
venor as much as Rossetti himself hated the 
Academy. The Grosvenor atmosphere would 
undoubtedly have suited the pictures better 
than will that of Burlington House, even in 
the cgmparative repose of winter. 

M. do Neuville has been commissioned by 
the Fine Art Socigty to proceed forthwith to 
Egypt to paint a picture illustrative of the 
campaign. The actual subject is not yet se- 
lected, the artist leaning towards a repre- 
sentation of the entry into Tel-el-Kebir, as 
affording him more scope of bringing in the 
various branches of arms which took part in 
it. The Society will be glad to receive from 
participators any details which may assist 
the artist. 

‘The effort,” says a critic about the new 
play at thes Surrey, ‘‘ to interest the public in 
the love of a monkey for a murderess was 
vain.” Good gracioui, I should hope it was, 
indeed! The loves of the plants were all very 
well; but the loves of the animals is quite 
another thing. Even M. Zola has as yet re- 
frained from revealing the chaste mysteries of 
the Zoological Gardens. And yet there have 
been ventures in this direction, when one 
comes to think of it. Not to go back to prehis- 
toric times, and turn that shameful page in 
Cretan history, there was somethin of the 
same nature, if I remember right, in M. Flau- 
bert’s Salambo. And Mr. Swinburne has 
souney asserted that nothing is “ lovelier or 
more luxuriously loving than a strong and 
graceful snake.” 

I give the news for what it is worth; but 
there is not an American on the Continent 
who does not know, ‘from a sure source, 
that one of our greatest poets will shortly 
ewe a wealthy American lady. : 

was led to look through an article on 
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“ Whistling” in the Globe, to see if mention 
was made of woman as a whistler. Oddly 
enough, although the writer says th-:t in many 
Roman Catholic countries there i; a saying 
that it is at all times unlucky for a woman 
to whistle, he does not mention our ancient 
provert, “ A whistling woman and a crowing 

en are good for neither God nor men.” But 


“ht gives a French saying somewhat similar; 


but having no reference to the crowing hen, 
‘* Une fille qui siffle porte malheur dans une 
maison.” Ihave heard that two sisters who 
adorned our stage—dramatic and operatic— 
for a brief period some years ago—Miss Laura 
Addison and Miss Miran—were famed in their 
native town for the beautiful whistling of 
duets. Why should whistling be a dormant 
branch of the musical art except among street 
lads? As one listens attentively to these 
young fellows—some with notes rich and sad 
as an oboe, and others possessed of the shrill 
clearness of the piccolo—it becomes evident 
that this gift needs only some enterprise and 
directing skill to make it a great charm. We 
have had a whistling oyster, and now we have 
a ladies’ orchestra. Will somebody organise 
a band of whistling women ? 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, TUESDAY. 
The Queen drove yesterday morning, 
attended by Lady Churchill. The Duke and 
Duchess of Albany walked, and Princess 
Beatrice with Princess Alice of Hesse went 
out, attended by Miss Bauer. In the after- 
noon her Majesty drove, attended by the 
Dowager Marchioness of Ely. The Marquis 
of Hartington and Major PitzGeorge have 
left the Castle. 


Count Munster arrived at Knowsley ona 
visit to the Earl and Countess of Derby. on 
Mopliy evening after paying visits in Scot- 
and. , 

The latest on dit at Constantinople is, says 
the Morning Post, that, in recognition of his 
conduct of recent negotiations, the Earl of 
Dufferin will be created Marquis Deferrin. 

Sir Philip and Lady Rose and family have 
been placed in mourning by the death of their 
eldest daughter, Margaret Amelia, which 
occurred at Pau on tho 8th instant after years 
of suffering. 

Dr. Wilberforce, the Bishop of Newcastle, 
has now taken up his residence at Benwell 
Tower, the gift of Mr. J. W. Pease, banker, 
and a member of the Society of Friends. 

Viscount Holmesdale has left Thomas’s 
Hotel. 

Tho marriage of the Hon. James St. Vin- 
cent Saumarez, eldest son of Lord De Sau- 
marez, with Miss Jane Anne Broke, of Liver- 
mere Park, Suffolk, eldest daughter of the 
late Captain Charles Acton Broke, R.E., took 
ines by special license at St. Peter’s Church, 
taton-square, on Tuesday afternoon. The 
wedding party assembled at the church by 
half-past twelve o'clock, the bridegroom being 
attended by Lord Boston as best man. On the 
arrival of the bride she was received by Rear- 
Admiral Horton, C.B., her stepfather, who 
afterwards gave her away, and three brides- 
maids, namely, the Hon. Alice Irby, Hon, 
Eleanor Saumarez, and Miss Spencer. The 
bride wore a dress of ivory white satin 
trimmed with Brussels lace flounces and 
orange blossoms; and over a wreath of the 
same flowers a tulle veil, her ornaments being 
pearls. The bridesmaids were dressed alike 
in costumes of cream-coloured crépe de Chine 
and pale salmon-red satin, with wreaths of 
chrysanthemums of the same colour and tulle 
veils. Each wore a pearl and diamond fan 
brooch, the gift of the bridegroom. The 
service was choral, the Rev. Herbert James, 
M.A., rector of Great and Little Livermere, 
Suffolk, officiating. The marriage ceremony 
over, the wedding party proceeded to break- 
fast at Rear-Admiral and Mrs. Horton’s resi- 
dence, 43, Grosvenor-place, when among the 
relatives and friends present were Lord and 
Lady De Saumarez and the Hon. Eleanor 
Saumarez, Lord Boston, Lady Boston, and 
the Hon. Alice and_ the Hon. Winifred Irby, 
the Hon. Arthur and Mrs. Saumarez, the Hon, 
Gerald Saumarez, Sir Lambton and Lady 
Loraine, Sir George and Lady Broke Middle- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Oliphant, Mrs, 
Durham, Mrs. Spencer and Miss Spencer, the 
Rev. Herbert and Mrs. James, and Mr. 
Horton. About three o'clock the newly- 
wedded couple left town on their wedding 
tour, the bride’s travelling dress being of pea- 
cock velvet, with bonnet to match. 


THE CLAIMANT. 

From time to time we are incidentally re- 
minded of the existence of the Tichborne 
Claimant. The unfortunate nobleman at pre- 
sent languishing in Dartmoor has certain en- 
thusiastic admirers, who still cling to him, 
and who periodically hold meetings in his 
behalf, at which resolutions are adopted and 
subscriptions opened, and other means taken 
to forward the views of those who are con- 
vinced that Arthur Orton, the butcher boy of 
Wapping, is in reality the long lost Roger 
Charles Doughty Tichborne. At one of these 
gatherings it was recently resolved that Lord 
Rosebery, who happens at present to be the 
Political Secretary to the Home Office, should 
be requested to support a memorial to Sir 
William Harcourt, praying for the release of 
Sir Roger, on the ground that, even if guilty, 
he has been adequately punished. Lord 
Rosebery, through his private secretary, has 
sent a prompt and most unmistakable refusal. 
This of course, was only to be expected. The 
request was, in itself, an impertinence, and, 
but for Lord Rosebery’s habitual courtesy,might 
well have been left altogether unanswered. 
At the same time, we are reminded that 
the period is approaching when the Tich- 
borne Claimant must be released. His full 
term of detention will expire on the 28th of 
January, 1888, and, although he has been 
guilty of various offences against prison dis- 
cipline, it is probable that he has accumulated 
a sufficient number of marks for good conduct 
to materially abbreviate the years of his incar- 
ceration. When he is released he will be for 
some time the object of public interest. He 
will be a defeated impostor; but his sup- 

orters will none the less rally round him. 

he idea that he will be able to reassert his 
claim is, of course, preposterous. The suc- 
cession to the Tichborne estates has been re- 
gulated by an Act of Parliament specially 
assed for that purpose; and until the 
laimant can repeal that statute with the con- 
sent of the Commons, the Lords, and the 
Crown, he is Arthur Orton by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and must so remain unless the written 
law of the land be modified. An Act of Par- 
liament of such a character is, no doubt, ex- 
ceptional. But exceptional circumstances 
justify exceptional measures. If an absurd 
and fraudulent claim is deliberately put for- 
ward it may, perhaps, be as well to crush it 
for once and for all with the iron heel of a 
statute, instead of subjecting any number 
of heirs to the risk of infinite litigation. 
It is idle, then, for the Claimant or for his 
friends to suppose that when he emerges from 
Dartmoor, or Portland, or wherever he may 
be, he will be able to reassert his rights. All, 
at the most, that will be in his power will be 
a collection on his behalf from those who still 
retain faith in him. The number of these 
staunch partisans is sadly thinned. Mr. Guild- 
ford Onslow and Mr. the Reid cong 

jority. There was a p „Sec! 

dean time had bound!css belief in the 
Claimant, but who afterwar!s, unless we are 
mistaken, denounced him as an impostor. 
Lord Rivers has departed this life. Jean 
Luie and Captain Brown have disappeared 
either into infinite space or ii.to the finite field 
of temporary seclusion. As ‘or the principal 
actors in the great trial at Bar, which com- 
menced on the 23rd of April, 1872, some of 
them have died; others have away to 
the discharge of new duties. The Claimant, 
it may be remembered, was indicted before 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, then Lord Chief 
Justice of England, Sir Robert Lush, and Sir 
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A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day's number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 11—12. 1882. 


APPROACHING UFGISLATION. 


It is now admitted on all hands that the 
time has come when a great legislative 
advance ought to be made. The success 
of Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan in the 
administration of Ireland has raised the 
hope that we may have seen the last Irish 
Session for some time to come. Next year 
will be in some respects the *‘ crucial 
Session ” of the Government. What is not 
done or at least well begun then is never 
likely to be accomplished by this Parlia- 
ment at all. We have now had nine years 
of practical stagnation in legislation. The 
first six of them were due to the late 
Government, and to the national mood 
which brought it into power. The rest 
have been due to the preoccupation of the 
public mind and of the time of the Legis- 
lature by Irish difficulties, and to the 
breakdown of the Parliamentary machine. 
It is evident, however, even from the tone 
of apprehension which Opposition speakers 
adopt, that they perceive that the legis- 


lative incapacity of Parliament has 
reached its term, and is about to be 
removed. This is what Sir Stafford 


Northcote really meant when he foretold 
the production of a series of extremely 
Radical measures for the purpose of heal- 
ing some supposed differences in the party 
which supports the Ministry. Mr. C. P. 
Villiers in the letter which was read tothe 
meeting of his constituents on Tuesday 
expressed the opinion that the question of 
Procdeure, which admittedly stands in the 
way of all other topics, had not been sufli- 
ciently considered during the Recess. The 
Opposition has concentrated attention on 
the single point of the closure, with a 
shrewd perception that it is in some re- 
spects the central one. Mr. Villiers’s very 
large experience of the House of Commons 
enables him to say that the evil which 
needs remedy is of some years’ standing, 
though it has lately undergone consider- 
able increase. He puts first of all the in- 
tolerable abuse of the right of speech; and 
second to this he names the facilities 
afforded to individual members at their 
own discretion to abuse the forms of the 
House. Mr. Gibson in his speech at 
Galashiels expressed the hope that the 
Prime Minister would modify the closure 
resolution in the sense desired by the Op- 
position. Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Sir S. 
Northcote, provisionally accepting Mr. Gib- 
son’s amendment, may give him some rea- 
son for this expectation. But whatever 
Parliamentary tactics may suggest, to our 
minds the closure resolution seems to re- 
quire modification in the sense of more 
prompt and easy working ; and the ini- 
tiative should be with Ministers or the per- 
gon in charge of a Bill rather than with the 
Speaker. ‘The other questions which are 
raised by the Government resolutions will 
probably cause ¢ ms‘Jerable discussion 
when they are reach d. Mr. Gibson’s 
speech at Galashiels on Tuesday, which 
was studied in its moderation on the 
closure question, was in this respect in 
contrast with that which he had delivered 
just before at Manchester. The Conser- 
vative party seem to anticipate that the 
Prime Minister will consent to a com- 
promise on the closure, and they have 
frequently intimated that in this case they 
will facilitate the passing of the other 
resolutions. Such a compact, if it 
were probable, would be objectionable. 
The procedure of the House of Com- 
mons should be reformed on the clear 
recommendation of a responsible Ministry, 
after the fullest consideration and discus- 
sion. There are points, such as the esta- 
blishment of two Standing Committees— 
one on Law and Courts of Justice, and the 
other on Trade, Shipping, and Manufac- 
tures— the further extension of which 
deserves to be seriously considered. It is 
quite certain, moreover, that before very 
Jong the House of Commons must recon- 
sider its methods of doing what is called 
private business. A great deal of this 
business may perhaps be remitted to 
eounty boards when they are formed, and 
there may also bea considerable exten- 
sion of the method of Provisional Orders 
to be sanctioned by Parliament. It is, 
however, as Mr. Villiers reminds us, the 
facilities given to individual members to 
abuse the forms of the House which con- 
stitute the worst evil next to that of un- 
limited talk. This is partly met by for- 
bidding motions for adjournment before 
the Orders of the Day or Notices of Motion 
have been entered on; and especially by 
the proposed rule which limits discussions 
on motions for adjournment or reporting 
progress to the matter of the motion, and 
forbids any who have spoken on It from 
moving or seconding similar motions In 
the course of the same debate or in the 
game sitting of the Committee. The 
exclusion of motions for leave to 
bring in Bills, and of the stages of Report 
and third reading, from the operation of 
the half-past twelve rule, would also 
greatly limit the licence of mere obstruc- 
tion. These and some other resolutions 
which would effect smaller savings of time 
would all tend to make the progress of 
business possible. Their value would be 
in their cumulative effect. The enlarge- 
ment of the power of the Speaker or Chair- 
man to stop irrelevance or tedious repeti- 
tion would probably save as much time as 
all the rest put together. But the power 
to declare that a subject has been debated 
long enough, and that a vote should be 
taken, is essential to any real reform of 
Procedure, and should be in the hands of 
the House on the same terms as its power 
of deciding the question to be so pui. If 
a two-third vote is required to decide that 
a question shall be now put, a greater 
precedent will be created for the demand 
of a simiiar vote in the decision of the 
question itself; and the argument from 
the decisiveness and finality of legislative 
decisions in England will tell more 
strongly in favour of the one than it does 
n favour of the other.==Daily News, 


EGYPT. 
THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily 
News telegraphed on Wednesday :— 

There is a serious difficulty with regard to 
the trial of Arabi. Riaz Pacha still refuses to 
admit English counsel into the Court. Sir E. 
Malet has to-day telegraphed for instructions. 
He fully uphol is the contention of the English 
advocate, that when the prisoner surrendered 
to the Egyptian Government on the condition 
that at his trial he should have counsel, a 
European advocate was meant, otherwise he 
might just as well have none, as the Egyptian 
lawyer's application to see Arabi has been 
refused. Nor has Riaz Pacha yet replied to 
the written protest. Hence Sir E. Malet’s 
action. The counsel contends that the delay 
in granting the application may seriously 
prejudice his client's case, because it will be 
impossible to prepare it fully if the trial be 
held immediately. Prompt interference is the 
more necessary as Arabi is all the while 
being subjected to a long and severe series of 
interrogatories in private. All this is of a 
piece with the deliberate attempt to entrap 
Arabi somehow, and the dread that the pri- 
soner will not be executed for rebellion alone 
renders the investigators more determined. 


The Standard has received the following 
despatches :— 

Caro, Wepnespay EVENING. 

The Egyptian Government hope that when 
the exhaustive proceedings of the Commission 
of Inquiry are terminated, the task of the 
Court-martial will be a comparatively light 
one, as the complete issues only will be sub- 
mitted to them. The examination of the most 
important witnesses having been brought to a 
close, Arabi was to-day examined before the 
Commission. He maintained his previous 
attitude of dignified defence. Messrs, Cook's 
agents to-day organised a most agreeable ex- 
cursion for the members of the Press, British 
and foreign, now here. We were taken in 
one of their fine steamers to the Pyramids of 
Sahara. The trip was in all respects an en- 
joyable one, but the sullen demeanour of the 
peasantry and Bedouins was ia very marked 
contrast to their bearing six years ago when 
I last made the same trip. There can be no 
question that external or internal influences 
have created a wide gulf between the natives 
and Europeans, which it will require years of 
vigilance and patience to bridge over again. 

ALEXANDRIA, WEDNESDAY Evening. 

The approaching trial of Arabi Pacha and 
the leaders of the rebellion continues to be 
the main object of interest and discussion. I 
hear from well-informed native officials that 
the evidence given before the Commission at 
Cairo shows that the Egyptian troops at 
Alexandria on the 11th and 12th of July acted 
under definite and well-defined orders from 
Arabi. 

THE RETURN FROM EGYPT. 

The Italy, transport, arrived at Portsmouth 
on Wednesday from Egypt, with four officers 
and 250 men of the Grenadier and Coldstream 
Guards, who left by train in the afternoon for 
London. ‘The /tely also brought home 220 
mules, which are to be sent to Aldershot. The 
Batavia, transport, arrived at Portsmouth on 
Wednesday afternoon, with the 1st Battalion 
Dorset Regiment (39th), which,having reached 
Malta, was ordered back to England, 
and caealry detachments from Egypt, the 
total number of passengers. including invalids 
and a few wounded, being 23 oflicers and 915 
men. ‘There were no deaths during the 
voyage. 

A Woolwich Correspondent says that 
inquiries which have been made relative to 
the treatment of the sick and wounded brought 
home from the war in the ordinary troop 
ships leave no doubt that in most cases the 
unfortunate fellows have had to endure much 
discomfort and even suffering during their 
voyage. Troop ships, as a rule, are models 
of cleanliness and good order, for the men are 
under the strictest military discipline, there 
is abundance of help for every duty, and it is 
found beneficial to find work for all hands. 
Consequently every inch of the troop decks 
is constantly and scrupulously clean. The 
exact converse of this has been the general 
experience on board the ships which have 
brought home the sick and wounded,with only 
one or two exceptions, and the causes are 
stated to be chiefly two—the want of strict 
military command, and the absence of suffi- 
cient labour to do the fatigue duties of 
the troop quarters. Medical oflicers, instead 
of regimental officers, have the control, which 
has often come to them as a new experience ; 
and the few men of the Army Hospital Corps 
on board each ship, although they have some 
military training, have too much to do in the 
way of nursing to enforce asoldierly discipline. 
The result has been filihy decks, mess tables 
begrimed with dirt, unsuitable and ill-pre- 
pared food, rags, impurity, and vermin. It is 
asserted that on every ship there were sulli- 
cient convalescents, slightly wounded men, 
and even malingerers, able to have assisted 
in the much-needed cleansing operations, but 
that every one had a good plea for shirking 
labour, and it was difficult under such cir- 
cumstances to enforce it. The military autho- 
rities are engaged in a searching investiga- 
tion into the whole subject. 

A meeting of the tradesmen and other resid- 
ents in the vicinity of the Regent’s Park was 
held on Wednesday evening at the Chester 
Arms, Albany-street, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a report from the Committee appointed 
to make arrangements to give a reception to 
the Royal Horse Guards (Blue) upon their re- 
turn from Egypt.—Mr. James Burley presided, 
and said he had to congratulate them upon the 
way in which the subscriptions were flowing 
in, leaving, he thought, little doubt that they 
should be enabled to entertain the gallant 
troopers on their return from Egypt in the 
most handsome manner. The executive had 
waited upon Colonel Burnaby, the Comman- 
dant at the Albany Barracks, and on inspec- 
tion they had satisfied the Colonel that the 
Riding School, which had been offered for 
the purposes of the banquet, was wholly inade- 
quate for that purpose, as it had been a.cer- 
tained that, including the general company, 
seated accommo dation would be required for 
600, and the Colonel at once gave his consent to 
the erection of a marquee in the barrack 
square. In reference to an invitation to the 
ollicers of the regiment, Colonel Burnaby 
stated that there was no wish to burden the 
Committee with the cost of entertaining the 
officers; that he would take that on his own 
hands ; and that when the cloth was cleared 
they would join the soldiers and general com- 
pany. It was suggested to Colonel Burnaby 
to name a chairman, but he advised that as 
the movement had originated with the trades- 
men of the district it was only right that the 
president on such an occasion should be one 
of their number.—Mr. Horace Henton, the 
hon. secretary, brought up the Report of the 
Committee, which showed that the subserip- 
tions received had reached £300. Since their 
last meeting on Friday upwards of fifty letters 
had been received from gentry, including 
several distinguished persons, offering pre- 
sents of poultry, game, fruits, etc., for the 
occasion.—The Chairman said at least another 
£200 would be required.—Mr. R. Johnson, 
of the 17th North Middlesex, moved, and Mr. 
Merryweather, of the Queen’s, Westminster, 
seconded, and it was carried amidst loud 
applause — ‘* That as the 11th (late 20th) 
Railway Rifles and the 17th (late 29th) 
had the use of the Albany Barracks for 
their drills the Colonels of those regiments 
be written to, asking them to turn out both 
regiments as a guard of honour to line Al- 
bany-street on the occasion of the arrival of 
the Horse Guards.”—Other resolutions were 
adopted, and thanks to the Chairman closed 
the procecdings. 

The Mayor of Windsor and the members 
of the Committee entrusted with the arrange- 
ments for the welcome about to be given in 
the Royal borough to Colonel Ewart and the 


officers and troops of the 2d Life Guards, 
upon their return from Egypt, are actively 
engaged in completing preparations for the 
reception. ‘The detachment which is now on 
its way home is expected to reach Windsor 
about the 19th or 20th inst., and the troops will 
be entertained shortly after their arrival at a 
grand banquet, which will be given in the 
Riding Schol at the Spital Cavalry Barracks. 
Alderman Wellman and Councillor Harris, 
{wo members of the Reception Committee, vi- 
sited the barracks yesterday afternoon, and 
made arrangements for the lighting of the 
building, where some six or seven hundred 
guests can be seated. Funds are being liber- 
ally supseribed to defray the cost of the enter- 
tainment. 

The whole of the staff officers of the Indian 
contingent leave Egypt with General Macpher- 
son, and the military authorities in India have 
arranged that on their return to India they 
shall take up again the duties of the appoint- 
ments vacated by them on their departure on 
aclive service in Egypt. 

The following Staff officers are about to 
vaca‘e their present appointments on the Stalf 
of the expeditionary force in Egypt—viz., 
Colonels R. H. Buller, V. C.; R. | Paha 
C. b.; H. G. Moore, V. C.; and Hon. P. 8. 
Methuen; Lieut. Colonels I’, W. Grenfell, 
W. F. Butler, C. B., and C. E. Webber, R. 
E.; Majors J. F. Maurice, C. E, Grove, H. 
G. Macgregor, C. W. Murray, H. E. Sartorius, 
V. C., and J. Alleyne. 


—— —eo 


LONG OR SHORT SERVICE. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley has certainly the cou- 
rage of his opinions. It is well known that 
he has long been a consistent and thorough- 
going supporter of the principle of short ser- 
vice as the only method of enlistment suited 
to our peculiar military needs. He has posed 
so repeatedly as the avowed champion of ths 
system that it is not strange he should lose no 
opportunity of expatiating upon its merits. 
The victory of Tel-el-Kebir seemed just such 
a chance, and with pardonable pride he 
dwelt in his Despatch upon the achievements 
of the new material, the young soldiers who 
have done so well. There were those who, 
upon first perusal of Sir Garnet's somewhat 
glowing periods, were disposed to doabt 
whether the premisses from which he rea- 
soned were absolutely fair. They had ima- 
gined thatthe Army of Egypt was not exactly 
representative of the new system. It was ge- 
nerally supposed that a pretty large leaven of 
old soldiers were serving in the ranks of the 
regiments engaged at Tel-el-Kebir ; whilst 
one, indeed, was the same 72d Highlanders 
which had elicited such a panegyric from Sir 
Frederick Roberts in his celebrated speech at 
the Mansion House, when he dilated upon 
the inestimable value of veteran troops. 
The facts as they come to light appear to 
justify the doubts already expressed, and we 
published on Monday some significant figures 
from our correspondent at Cairo, which, if 
fully substantiated, will go far to rob Sir 
Garnet’s assumption of some of its lustre. It 
is now stated that those who bore the brunt 
of the battle were not such mere striplings 
after all. The average length of service in 
the Highland Regiments, it is said, was high 
—in one, that of the 74th, as much as eight 
years; while the 60th Rifles and Marines, 
who were sharply engaged on at least three 
oceasions, were distinctly old corps. More- 
over, in most, if not all, the regiments the e 
was a strong backbone of Reserve men, of 
full-grown, well-seasoned soldiers, that is to 
say, who were recalled to the colours at the 
outbreak of the war. All these are state- 
ments which it is of vital importance to verify, 
and they should be subjected to the most 
searching tests without loss of time, The 
experience of Tel-el-Kebir may really prove 
a valuable contribution to a very vexed ques- 
tion. Although the trial was neither unduly 

rotracted nor extraordinarily severe, it was 
sullicient to prove the soldierlike efliciency 
of all who came satisfactorily through 
it. The shortcomings of the Transport 
Service clearly made great demands upon 
the physical endurance of the troops, 
and their courege was no less tried 
by the frontal attock of formidable earthworks 
strongly held. The success achieved would 
have been creditable to any army, but for one 
composed almost exclusively of boy-soldiers 
it would have been an unmisiakable triumph. 
Hence the results claimed by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley must be closely investigated, for 
important issues are bound up with their 
establishment or disproof, 

Yet most people who approach the subject 
in a calm, dispassionate spirit will regret that 
the question ever was raised. It has revived 
with some bitterness a controversy which, in 
the best interests of the aimy, might well have 
been permitted to rest. Something more than 
the demolition of a pleasing fallacy would 
follow the showing that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
for once was in the wrong. It would reopen 
the whole question of long service ver. 4s 
short, and this is to }ə deprecated on sub- 
stantial grounds. As to the comparative 
value of old and young soldiers, there can be 
no two opinions. No general who has the 
slightest acquaintance with war would hesi- 
tate for a moment between them. Veterans 
like Napoteon’s Old Guard or our own Light 
Brigade, which under Crawford won undying 
fame in the Peninsular War, are worth treble 
their number of raw and inexperienced 
troops. They can be better trusted in 
all the trying situations of actual cam- 
paigning, and will always do more 
and bear more onevery occasion, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has never denied this. He has fre- 
quently admitted that were he at liberty to 
choose he would certainly prefer to command 
lone-service soldiers. But he also has always 
contended that under the abnormal conditions 
of our military organisation they are not to be 
had. The substitution of short service for 
long in our Army was inevitable. The change 
has been introduced gradually and upon 
almost incontestable grounds. The objections 
to long service were numerous and fairly con- 
vincing. It was excessively costly, as shown 
in the heavy burden of the Pension List ; and 
if there was a moment of perfection, when 
the soldier was quite at his best, it was fol- 
lowed by a longer period of decadence, when 
he undoubtedly deteriorated and fell away. 
The financial argument was, perhaps, sulli- 
cient in a country where military efficiency 
is generally subordinated to the exigencies of 
a Budget ; but it would hardly have prevailed 
unless backed up by others not less plausible. 
One of these was the alleged disinclination of 
recruits of a better class, whom it was desired 
to attract, to enter intoa lengthy engagement. 


Another, and the most decisive, was 
that with long service the formation 
of Reserves was out of the question. 


An Army without a second line is worse 
than a man with no balance at his Bank. It 
is utterly unable to repair waste and fill up 
the vacancies caused by a bad climate or an 
enemy's shot. It is in danger of ruin and ex- 
tinction at the first untoward accident, even 
in the drawing out of a campaign. The pain- 
ful experience of the Crimean war long sur- 
vived, and has been for ever present in the 
minds of those charged with Army reform. 
Their position has been rather that of men 
compelled to make the best of a bad bargain. 
They have accepted short service as the best 
and only possible solution of a difficult ques- 
tion, and on these grounds have loyally and 
manfully endeavoured to give the system the 
fullest effect. Whilst, however, admitting 
that the enlistment of the bulk of our soldiers 
for the comparatively short terms is an ine- 
vitable condition of our complicated military 
organisation, we must take exception to the 
want of elasticity and the lack of judgment 
with which it has been carried out. It has 
frequently gone too far, and has been too ge- 
nerally and too blindly applied, At one 
time this supply of good non-com- 
missioned officers — an invaluable class, 
deservedly considered the backbone of 
the army — threatened to run out, not 


favourite in this country. 


only because no efforts were made 
to retain their services by offering them spe- 
cial inducements to remain, but because also 
they were peremptorily compelled to withdraw. 
The same short-sighted action reduced the 
per-centage of old soldiers still permitted by 
the letter of the regulations; and the desire 
to swell the totals of the effective Reserve 
led to the dismissal c many who asked no 
better terms than to be allowed to remain with 
the colours, and who, when this was refused, 
never cordially re-entered civil life. It has 
been alleged, and seemingly not withont rea- 
son, that numbers of those supposed to be 
once more absorbed in the waze-earning po- 
pulation } 1 actually gone over to the idle, 
not to say d-ngerous, classes, or had fraudu- 
lently rejoinea the profession from which they 
had been ejected against their will. Again, 
the short service system has met with much 
obloquy during some of our smaller wars be- 
cause no provision had been made for calling 
up the Reserves to reinforce the fighting line, 
which had to be strengthened by drafts of 
still immature and untrained recruits from the 
head-quarters of other corps. This unforiu- 
nate omission led at one period of the Zulu 
War to serious inconveniencs, and the 
shipwreck of the whole system was immi- 
nent. Another well-founded comylaint, also 
laid at the door of short service, was the treat- 
ment of the Reserve men on being called back 
to serve. When last summoned, they were 
not posted, as they had a reasonable right to 
expect, to their old regiments. They were 
sent, strangers and new-comers, to corps 
most conveniently situated to their respective 
places of assemblage; at the termination of 
their service they were disbanded abruptly, 
and subjected to much hardship and dis- 
comfort. 

But all these are remediable evils, and de- 
pending for removal upon the intelligent 
activity of a far-secing, well-intentioned ad- 
ministration. On the whole, then, the adop- 
tion of short service, although not popular, 
is scarcely an injud‘cious measure. We have 

erhaps lost much, 1 we have gained more. 
‘he trained veterans o° the past may have al- 
most disappeared, bu. the first line is no 
longer unsupported by fairly efficient Re- 
serves. ‘The conditions of service, again, are 
not too irksome to forbid the enlistment of a 
better class of recruit. Last of all, under the 
latest rule, Mr. Childers has not reduced the 
term of service with the coloursto a dangerous 
minimum; non-commissioned officers can 
serve on for the whole period of twenty-one 
years, and there is an increasing substratum 
or per-centage of old soldiers in the ranks.— 
Standard. 

en 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
MULES? 

The dilatoriness and bad management of 
the War Office have now placed us in the fol- 
lowing position: The war in Egypt is over, 
and we have on hand some thousands of 
mules, picked up in Spain, Italy, Malta, and 
in North and South America, at prices, the 
moiety of which they will never again fetch. 
even without reckoning the cost of their trans- 
portation across sea. Naturally, then, the, 
question arises, ‘* What shall we do with 
them?” The usual practice of the War De- 
partment under such circumstances is to part 
with any live or dead material for which they 
have no further use at what may be called 
“ knock-out prices.” Now nothing is more 
certain than that the mules which have been 
bought for the War Office have been well 
selected. It would be a wanton and unjusti- 
fiable waste of money if the mules collected 
by Government were shot like rubbish upon 
the market, and sold for a few sovereigns 
apiece. That this would be their fate if parted 
with ina lump to the contractor or dealer who 
would give the highest price for them, 
or if sent to take theirchance individually at 
Aldridge’s or Rymill’s, few will deny. Despite 
the efforts which have been made to inocu- 
late Englishmen with an appreciation of the 
mule’s many admirable qualities, it cannot be 
denied that the long-eared quadruped is no 
If, which is rarely 
the case, he is exhibited at an agricultural show 
in any part of the island a roar of laughter 
runs round the circle of spectators when he is 
led into the ring. Never was this more 
markedly the case than at the International 
Exhibition held under the auspicesofthe Royal 
Agricultural Society at Kilburn, in 1879, upon 
which occasion Mr. Sutherland, the Duke of 
Beaufort, and Mr. Pease sent half a dozen 
magnificent specimens of the mule tribe to he 
exhibited. At first the London mob looked 
with gaping wonder at animals the like of 
which they had never before seen, but astonish- 
ment soon gave place to amusement ; nor was 
it long before loud shouts of unrestrained 
laughter saluted the tall, ungainly, solemn- 
looking brutes whenever they stalked into the 
ring. Tbe truth is, that Englishmen do not take 
readily to anything new, and those of our 
compatriots—constituting an enormous majo- 
rity—who have never been in Spain, in the 
United States, or the Brazils, find the mule 
as unfamiliar asthe rhinoceros. In that most 
entertaining volume, ‘‘ The Handbook to 
Spain,” Mr. Ford tells us that the mule and 
the Spaniard are made for each other. There 
are in both the same self-willed obstinacy, 
the same resignation under burdens, the same 
singular capability of enduring labour, fatigue, 
hunger, and privation, the same solemnity of 
aspect under all circumstances, however 
bizarre or ridiculous.’ Others, again, main- 
tain that no man is so well calculated to 
manage and consort with the mule as the 
Negro. The pair may be seen together in 
their glory upon many a plantation in the 
Southern States of the North American Union, 
and it is even feigned by those white men 
who have closely watched his habits that 
“the mule he lub de nigger well, He know 
de nigger by de smell.” In England the mule 
has, as yet, made no way towards gaining 
popular affection. His long ears, his inor- 
dinate stubbornness, his tendency to become 
mischancy, and his propensity to fling out his 
heels when a stranger approaches him from 
behind, have made those few Englishmen who 
have gained their experience of him at home dis 
posed to regard him with disfavour and sus- 
picion. In this country drivers have no notion 
what kind of phraseology to employ in ad- 
dressing the unsightly animal who is a cross 
between that asinine race, which no reader of 
“ Don Quixote” will ever cease to identify 
with Sancho Panza, and the nobler horse. 
It must be confessed that at the game of 
anathematising their mules the Spaniards 
employ language which is not meant for ears 
polite. ‘A ce jeu,” says the French proverb, 
“un muletier vaut trois rois.” The oaths, 
again, with which a Californian ‘‘ exhorts the 
impenitent mule ” would make the hair even 
of a London rough stand on end. It has been 
contended that the singularly rich and racy 
imprecations of the Pacific coast are due to the 
infiltration of Spanish blood into the inhabi- 
tants, and we are told by M. de Brantòme, 
who wrote a treatise on “Les Serments 
Espagnols,” that in Spain the ordinary 
oaths employed every day are sixty-five in 
number, despite the proverb in vogue among 
the Spanish upper classes, “Bad luck is 
seldom absent from the house of him who 
swears.” But, without imitating the objurga- 
tions of the Peninsula or the Far West, it 
would be well for Englishmen if they could 
but take to the mule; nor, if the Government 
be well advised, will the present opportunity 
be lost. The report is, we trust, correct that 
a mule corps is about to be established upon 
a large so at Woolwich, and other conve- 
nient places, not forgetting the necessity of 
training men to drive and manage them, 
which is in itself an art. But would it not 
also be advisable, in preference to selling 
them for a song, that Government should 
employ some of their superfluous mules upon 
public works, and for other purposes an 
uses in connection with which horses have 
hitherto been exclusively in request? It 
should never be forgotten that the mule 
is the cheapest and most enduring 


four-footed servitor upon which man can lay 
his hand. He commences work at two, and 
sustains it commonly until he is twenty-six or 
twenty-eight years old. He can live on fare 
which would . arve a horse; be is as tough 
as a pine-knc_; he can stand any clime e, 
and it is the rare.’ thing in the world for hin 
to be sick or sorry. He requires no groom- 


| ing, and a good roll in the sand or the road 


sets him up for the day. It has often been a 
matter of surprise to Americans that no mules 
are employed inthe German Army. England, 
however, has a far wider empire than Ger- 
many or any other nation, and there is no 
animal on earth which it more becomes her 
to cultivate and make use of than the hardy 
mule.—Daily Telegraph. à 
A nna 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen went out yesterday morning» 
pb Bae by Princess Beatrice, Prince 
Leopold (Duke of Albany) and the Hereditary 
Grand Duke and Princess Alice of Hesse. 
Her Majesty drove in the afternoon, accom- 
peste by the Duchess of Connaught and 
*rincess Alice of Hesse, and attended by Lady 
Churchill. The Duke and Duchess of Albany 
drove, and Princess Beatrice rode, attended 
by Miss Bauer. The Queen gave a ball to 
the servants, tenants, and gillies of the Bal- 
moral and Abergeldie estates. The Queen, 
Princess Beatrice, the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
the Duchess of Connaught, the Duke and 
Duchess of Albany, and the Hereditary Grand 
Duke and Princess Alice of Hesse were pre- 
sent, attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Household. The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Hamilton had the honour of being 
invited. 


The Empress Eugénie, who arrived in 
London from the Continent on Tuesday, left 
town on Wednesday morning for her coun- 
try seat, Farnborough, Her Majesty has 
benefited much by her travels and is now 
quite well. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Coun- 
tess Spencer have arrived at Althorp Hall, 
Northampton, where they will stay until their 
return to Dublin. š 

The Farl of Shaftesbury and Lady Evelyn 
Ashley have returned to Grosvenor-square 
from visiting the Duke and Duchess of Argyll 
at Inverary Castle. a 

The coming of age of Viscount Cranborne, 
heir to the Marquis of Salisbury, which takes 
place on Monday, October 23, will be cele- 
brated by a series of rejoicings and festivities. 
The tenants have been invited to dine at 
Hatheld House on Monday, and a ball will be 
held in the evening. On Tuesday the resi- 
dents and servants at the mansion will be 
entertained, and on Wednesday there will be 
a grand ball, to which the principal residents 
of Hertfordshire and the neighbouring counties 
wili be invited. Open house is to be kept at 
Hatfield during the week. Great preparations 
are being made to celebrate the event ina 
fitting manner, and a movement has been in- 
itiated among the tenantry to arrange for the 
painting of a portrait of Lord Cranborne by 
an eminent artist and to be presented to his 
lordship. It is stated to be probable that 
Lord Cranborne will become a candidate for 
the representation of Herifordshire in the 
Conservative interests. 

We have to announce the death of Sir 
Robert Affleck, Bart., which took place on 
Monday night at Dalham Hall, near Newmar- 
ket. The deceased baronet was the second 
son of the Rev. Sir Robert Affleck, M.A., 
rector of Tresswell, Notts, vicar of Silkstone, 
Yorkshire, and prebendary of York, by his 
wife Maria, second daughter of Elijah Impey, 
formerly chief justice at Bengal, and was 
born July 28, 1805. He married April 9, 
1850, Maria Emily, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Edmund Singer Burton, of Churchill, North- 
ampton, by whom he leaves a numerous 
family. Ile succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his brother Gilbert, fifth baronet, in 
November, 1854. The late baronet, who was 
a magistrate for the county of Cambridge and 
a magistrate and deputy lieutenant of Suffolk, 
served as high sheriff of the latter county in 
1875. ‘The deceased is succeeded in the ba- 
ronetcy by his eldest son Robert, born March 
i, 1852. The baronetey was conferred in 
1782 on Edmund Affleck (with remainder to 
the male issue of his father), for his distin- 
guished conduct at the naval engagement 
between Admiral Rodney and the French 
squadron under Count de Grasse. 

Richard Shanahan, Count de Kavanagh, 
whose death is just announced, was the son 
of Brian Shanahan, Count de Kavanagh, 
K.L.IH., and of the eldest daughter of the late 
Colonel Grant, of the Royal Engineer De- 
partment, Dublin Castle. He was born in 
1829, and served for a short time as a cadet in 
the 22d Regiment—that of the King of the 
Two Sicilies—of the Austrian army. The 
title was conferred in the year 1768 by the 
Empress Maria The on John Baptist, 
Baron of Kavanagh. “The family of Kava- 
nagh, like several other of the ancient houses 
of Ireland, after the Limerick Convention 
rendered conspicuous service to the Haps- 
burgs during the last century. At one time 
there were in the army no fewer than four 
members of this family of, or above, the rank 
of Feldzeugmeister (Field-Marshal Licute- 
nant). One Kavanagh commanded a regiment 
at Blenheim and through the wars of Prince 
Eugene; a second, Demetrius, fell on the day 
when his kinsman, Count Taaffe, won a de- 
cisive victory under the walls of Belgrade ; 
and a third was Governor of Pr&igue during 
the Seven Years’ war. As the late Count left 
no children he is succeeded in the title, which 
descends in the female line, by his only sister, 
who married in 1850 Mr, Brian Boulger. 
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Irisa AaricutruraL Staristics.—The usual 
general abstracts showing the acreage under 
crops and the number and description of live 
stock in each county and province in Ireland 
in 1881-2, have just been published. From 
this we learn that the total extent under crops 
in 1882 was 5,081,048 acres, being a decrease 
on the extent in 1881 of 114,327 acres, or 2.2 
per cent. The decrease in Leinster was 
37,365 acres, or 2.6 per cent.; in Munster, 
24,722 acres, or 1.9 per cent.; in Ulster, 
35,860 acres, or 2.0 per cent.; and in Con- 
nought, 16,380 acres, or 2.3 per cent. In 1881 
the extent returned sie an grass was 
10,075,424 acres, in 1882 the amount returned 
is 10,110,079 acres, being an increase of 
34,655 acres; the extent returned as fallow in 
1881 was 21,204 acres, and in 1882 21,263 
acres; the extent under woods and planta- 
tions in 1881 was 328,703 acres, against 
329,088 acres in 1882; and the extent re- 
turned under ‘‘ bog and marsh, barren moun- 
tain land, etc.,” in 1881 was 4,708,047 acres, 
against 4,787,275 acres in 1882; of the acreage 
thus returned in 1882 1,818,958 acres have 
been entered by the enumerators as bog and 
marsh, and 2,095,443 acres as barren mountain 
land. The extent of land under tillage in 1881 
was 3,194,346 acres, in 1882 the amount re- 
turned is 3,119,275 acres, being a decrease of 
75,071 acres. As to cereal crops, there 
appears a decrease, as compared with 1881, 
of 1,074 acres under wheat, of 22,650 acres 
in barley, and of 696 acres in beans and peas. 
There is an increase of 3,992 acres in oats, 
and of 72 acres in bere and rye, leaving a net 
decrease of 20,356 acres in the extent under 
cereal crops. The acreage under flax in 1881 
was 147,145 acres, and in 1882 the extent re- 
turned under this crop is only 113,502 acres, 
being a decrease of 33,643 acres, In 1881 
there were 2,001,029 acres returned under 
meadow and clover, in 1882 the extent re- 
turned under this crop amounts to 1,961,773 
acres, being a decrease of 39,256 acres. 
Between 1881 and 1882 there was an increase 
in the number of cattle amounting to 30,252, 
and in the number of pigs 334,100, whilst 
there was a decrease in the number of sheep 
amounting to 184,692, and of horses and 


mules amounting to 9,029. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 


(FROM ‘‘ TRUTH.”) 

Lord and Lady Chesham, who have been 
staying during the last six weeks at Stack 
Lodge, Sutherland, with several members of 
the Duke of Westminster’s family, have left 
Reay Forest to visit the Duke and Duchess at 
Eaton Hall, on their way home to Latimers. 
The grouse.shooting has hardly been so good 
as usual this season, but nearly seventy stags 
have been killed in the forest, for which the 
Duke pays the Duke of Sutherland a rent of 
over £2,000 a year. The party have obtained 
some excellent fishing, both in the Loch and 
in the river Laxford. 

Sir Brydges Henniker has sold his Newton 
Hall property in Essex to Lady Brooke. It 
‘*marches” with her Easton Lodge estate. 
Lord and Lady Brooke contemplate building 
a small house on Lord Warwick's estate at 
Clutton, in Somersetshire, his lordship having 
promised to reside for some portion of each 
year amongst his constituents. 

At the reopening of the Temple Church, 
Dr. Vaughan preached on the Christianity of 
War, and on this discourse Vanity Fair ani- 
madverts with equal - malevolence and ignor- 
ance, attributing Dr. Vaughan’s vindication 
of the war to the critical condition of the 
Primate. It is notorious that more than 
twenty years ago, shortly after he left Har- 
row, Dr. Vaughan refused from Lord Palmer- 
ston first the see of Rochester, and then 
Durham, so that he is decidedly the very last 
dignitary in the Church of England against 
whom accusations of this unsavoury sort can 
be brought. Dr. Vaughan evidently cares 
nothing for promotion, as only last year he 
declined the Deanery of Westminster. 

I have been reading the ‘‘ Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book,” by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and I gather 
from its perusal that, should he take his seat 
in the House of Lords before his £50,000 has 
been voted him, he will himself oppose it, for 
he says :—‘' The only rewards that are justly 
our due, are the gratitude of our country and 
the praise of our superiors.” 

The unprecedented flow of judicial patron- 
age which the present Government has had 
at its disposal shows no sign of slackening. 
Vice-Chancellor Hall has now definitely sent 
in his resignation, and whoever else may, he 
will not take his seat in the new Law Courts. 
He was the last appointed of the Vice- 
Chancellors. Vice-Chancellor Bacon is un- 
derstood to be only waiting to complete the 
term which entitles him to a pension to follow 
his colleague's example. With them the 
office and title, and, it is to be devoutly 
hoped, the wretched sheds which form the 
“courts” of the Vice Chancellors, will dis- 
appear. 

Sir Charles Hall was not a great Judge. 
He had not been a great advocate. He had not 
even attained to the silk gown when he was 
appointed. By a purely ‘ conveyancing ” 
practice he had, however, achieved a consi- 
derab!e reputation. But skill in concocting 
frivolous and technical objections to a seller's 
title to his land, or in devising methods of 
tying up property as tight as the law will 
allow, cas not necessarily imply a judicial 
mind. Indeed, the experience of conveyancing 
Judges seems to imply the reverse. A prone- 
ness to technicality and pose and an 
incapacity to take a broad and man-of-the- 
world point of view of a case necessarily en- 
gendered by such a training, follow a man 
from his chambers to the Bench. 

I am greatly amused at the howl of indig- 
nation that has arisen because it is alleged 
that M. de Lesseps aided the Egyptian ‘ re- 
bels;” indeed, it is gravely stated in one 
journal that the French may be liable to a 
claim for compensation, if they cannot show 
that they used ‘‘ due diligence in preventing 
one of their subjects from aiding and en- 
couraging rebels opposed to a friendly Power.” 
What manner of international law is this ? 
M. de Lesseps had a perfect right to recog- 
nise the de facto Government of a country in 
which his property was situated, and an equa} 
right, if it pleased him, to take sides with 
that Government against an invading army. 
We really seem to travel far beyond the 
widest iimits of common sense whenever any 
one—no matter in what part of the world— 
takes the liberty to view matters otherwise 
than we do. 

If you ask me concerning the plot or story 
of Tennyson’s new play, I would refer you ta 
the poem called ‘* The Sisters,” beginning— 

We were two daughters of one race, 
She was the fairest in the face : 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell, 
Therefore revenge became me well. 

Oh, the Earl was fair to see. 

Ishould not be at all surprised if the plot,or 
something like the plot, we contained in that 
one stanza. But were shall see when the 
theatre opens in November, with as company 
containing Mr. Charles Kelly, a stage director, 

robably Miss Marion Terry or Miss Isabel 

ateman to second the efforts of the manage- 
ress, Mr. Kyrle Bellew as the young lover or 
farmyard specimen of the *‘ Earl so fair ta 
see,” and, I doubt not, Mr. J. Comyns Carr 
in the background as literary adviser and art 
suggestor. 

It is difficult to conjecture where the fan- 
tastical proceedings of the Salvation Army will 
end. At Reading, last week, the procession 
was heated by about twenty ‘‘Hallelujah lasses ” 
who were arrayed as Italian peasants, and 
carried tambourines. The service included a 
“war dance by the redeemed maidens.” It 
is perfectly certain that in many of the large 
towns the excesses of the ‘‘ Army” have led 
to a vast amount of immorality. The truth is 
that the thing is “ beginning to be found out,” 
and the word is therefore given to put the 
steam on, which accounts for the astonishing 
scenes that have lately been witnessed in 
many parts of the country, In the meantime, 
I repeat a practical question that I have more 
than once asked : Why is the property of the 
“ Army ” vested in General Booth, and not in 
trustees? 

At Schwalbach some of our countrymen 
got up law-ntennis. Aftera day or two the 
Mayor requested that the gentlemen would 
play with their coats on, as the ladies of the 
place were shocked at the want of decency 
shown by the foreigners. 

—_—_—_—_————_>—_-- — 


A Demonstration oF Women.—Glasgow is 
threatened with a ‘‘ Scottish National Demon- 
stration of Women.” This modern adaptation 
of the Gathering of the Clans, fixed for the 
3rd proximo, is intended in honour of the 
first exercise of the municipal suffrage by the 
gentler sex in that part of the kingdom, like- 
wise to arouse in the newly-created voters 
‘+a sense of the duties and responsibilities of 
the municipal vote, and of making a deeper 
manifestation of their demand for the Parlia- 
mentary franchise.” Metaphorically, a beacon 
already blazes on every hill and headland in 
bonny Scotland, and the fiery cross is being 
carried, in fancy, by meadow, moor, and tarn 
through the wild passes, and over the moun- 
tain tops, calling highland and lowland lassies 
to the tryst on the Clyde. The mothers, the 
daughters, the sisters, and the wives of Scots, 
past, present, and future, will meet in their 
thousands, not only to rejoice in the acquisi- 
tion of a tardy instalment of the rights of 
citizenship won from the tyrant man, but to 
demand, if necessary at the point of the 
needle, further concessions, the logical corol- 
laray of the municipal franchise. These 
Scoitish ladies seem to know what they want, 
and if they agitate loud and long enough may 
succeed in forcing the masculine elect of the 

eople to admit them to an equal place at the 

allot-boxes and on the floor of Parliament. 
Man, in his pride, flatters himself that he 
makes history. But there are other more 
obscure and more subtlo forces at work 
shaping his destiny in the dark. Not intend- 
ing any discourtesy to the softer and more 
eloquent sex, we may say that the prospect of 
a legislative assembly adorned with their 
presence is one of the strongest arguments yet 
educed in support of the Cloture.-Daily 
Telegraph. 
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upper hand, there would, it is clearly 
Lord Northbrook’s opinion, have been a 
universal rising against Europeans, and 
possibly in more than one place a Euro- 
pean massacre. Our authority in India 
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task mainly of reparation, Through my 
misunderstanding of your feeling towards 
them, I had er ouraged the prisoners in their 
resistance to European diplomacy, and I owed 
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be disposed to agree with this portion of 
before the Commission 


Lord Northbrook’s speech, and to much of 
the remainder it is unnecessary to take ex- 


they did not wish to acquire any excessive 
power over it ; but they were not prepared to 
allow} Egypt to fall into such a con- 
ition as to make it probable that the 
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is not enough. 
than brave words. Lord Northbrook a.- 
sures us that he and his colleagues will 
not commit the mistake of making secret 
Treaties, and that all shall be honest and 
above board, and that England cares for 
nothing more than that the work now done 
should be done for ever. Unfortunately, 
there is a strong feeling growing up in 
many quarters that we are at present with- 
out any guarantee that the labour of the 
last two months will be definite or per- 
manent inits consequences. It wonld have 
been a useful achievement if Lord North- 
brook had succeeded in convincing his 
hearers that these apprehensions are with- 
out foundation. Nothing, according to 
him, could be more simple and more efli- 
eacious than the policy of her Majesty's 
Ministers. They will not see Egypt fall 
into a condition of anarchy or under the 
control of any foreign State ; they will train 
the Egyptian people in the ways of self- 
government; they will improve the me- 
thods of administrating the national affairs; 
they will be true to the principle of all 
their assurances, and will not seek the 
annexation or occupation of the Delta. 
Nothing can be said against the philan- 
thropic disinterestedness of such a line of 
action. But what are the precise means 
by which Ministers intend to accomplish 
their end? How will they deal with the 
Joint Control? How with the finances ? 
When the British forces are withdrawn 
from Egypt what will be done to prevent 
the outburst of anarchy, and the necessity 
of taking in hand once more the business 
which Lord Northbrook assures us is now 
complete? Shall we be told that some of 
these are matters which must be left to the 
wisdom of the Khedive? If so, it is well 
to remember that the Khedive is simply a 
puppet in the hands of England, just as he 
was utterly powerless when confronted by 
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of Europe that they had no intentions beyond 
those they had already expressed, and the 
Great Powers were now looking with perfect 
confidence to the course hereafter to be pur- 
sued by England. But what the Government 
gaid was, in the first place, that they must take 
care that the work that they had to do, at the 
cost of the blood and the money of this 
country, should not kave to be done again. 
(Cheers.) They had to take care there was in 
Egypt an army not too great for the absolute 
wants of the country, and an army that should 
be loyal to its Khedive, and a police that 
should defend the lives and property of 
foreigners, as well as natives, against troubles 
such as those which happened in Alexandria a 
short time ago. (Cheers.) In referring to the 
men who were employed in Egypt in the ad- 
ministration of the country, whether English, 
French, or native, the noble lord said he hap- 
pened to know a good deal of what had oc- 
curred in Egypt during the last six years, and 
knew most of the men who had been em- 
ployed there in high offices. The last three 
controllers were all men of the highest calibre 
in the British service, and it must be re- 
membered that they were not sent there at 
the instigation of England, but were all ap- 
nointed at the request of the rulers in Egypt. 
Now, what had they done? for that was the 
‘main point. It had been supposed that these 
men drew high salaries and had done nothing. 
It was hardly possible to conceive in this 
country the condition of an Asiatic country 
that had been abominably governed for genera- 
tions. In former times the cultivator of the 
land did not know until the taxpayer arrived 
what he had to pay, and then if he did not pay 
it the lash was used. The result was that the 
poor people had to go to the usurer 
and pay an exorbitant interest for the accom- 
modation. Under the present Khedive, and 
on the advice of the English control, the 
amount of taxes was fixed beforehand, and the 
rate of interest as a result had fallen from 30 
to 8 percent. Besides that, taxes used to be 
multiplied in every conceivable form, but 
under the present Khedive the most offensive 
taxes had been abolished. While there was 
much now said in favour of Arabi, there was 


tector is that very Sir Edward Malet who has 
his whole diplomatic reputation at stake in 
seeing them condemned. The Khedive, the 
Sultan, and more than one European Govern- 
ment are irterested in discrediiing their evi- 
dence or in their silence. The documents 
in their favour are far aay, in our Foreign 
Office, or with their enemies. What the pre- 
liminary examination of the prisoners without 
counsel means is this, that by the terror of 
their situation and their ignorance of the 
charges brought against them they may be 
forced into such an attitude before the Cour: 
as shall make it impossible afterwards for 
them to defend themselves with dignity 
through counsel. For Arabi I have less fear 
on this head than for the rest ; but even Fo 
is a peasant born. Sir, this may be Egyptian 
law, but it is not English justice. It may be 
diplomacy, but it is not honesty.—I am 
your obedient servant. 

‘© Wirrrip Scawen Brunt. 

““P.S.—The enclosed copy of my letter to 
Arabi will show that it contained nothing to 
justify its suppression.” 

“ Translation. 
“ September 22, 1882. 

‘To Arabi Pacha. 

“« May God preserve you in adversity as in 
good fortune. As a soldier anda patriot, you 
will have understood the reasons which have 
prevented me from writing to you or sending 
you any message during the late unhappy war. 
Now, however, that the war is over, I hope 
to show you that our friendship has not been 
one of words only. It seems probable that 
you will be brought to trial either for rebel- 
iion or on some other charge, the nature of 
which I yet hardly know, and that unless you 
are strongly and skilfully defended you run 
much risk of being precipitately condemned. 
L have, therefore, resolved, with your ap- 

roval, to come to Cairo tohelp you with such 
evidence as I can give and to bring with me 
an honest and learned English advocate to 
conduct your defence ; and I have informed 
the English Government of my intention. I 
beg you, therefore, without delay, to authorise 
me to act for you in this matter, for your 


whole country. 


surrendered. 


prove his com 
common law. 
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policy are producing 


effects. 


LONDON, OCTOBER 12—13, 1882. 


or 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

We should never have interfered by force 
in Egypt if we had not been compelled to 
do so by the triumph of anarchy and the 
consequent danger to our communications 
with India. But, before England with- 
draws her hand from the work, she ought 
to be satisfied that the securities necessary 
for her avowed and most legitimate objects 
are effectual and permanent. It is not safe 
to narrow the question to the point whether 
at a given moment Egypt is at peace, and 
the Canal protected by some international 
understanding. We have to consider 
whether the arrangements we leave behind 
us hold out a fair promise that order will 
be maintained. Not only the new military 
organisation of Egypt, but the new financial 
system must be taken into account as 
material elements in this problem. If 
troubles were to -zeak out anew, through 
the collapse of either of these parts of the 
Khedive’s Government, after we had left 
the Egyptians ‘‘to stew in their own 
juice,” it might well happen that some 
other Power would intervene, with results 


legated to Baker Pacha. 
tion in the Punjuab and 


office. 


amusement in 


it would be impossible to forecast. Lord rl s onted bY | formal assent is necessary ; and it wouid be 
Northbrook is as emphatic as any Arabi and the Military Party. W ithdraw wall if you would at once send me a telegrem | no proof that he had ever done anything for | ° => * entra 
Conservative can be that it would the troops which have replaced Tewfik | and also a written letter to authorise me to | the benefit of the people. Ile had increased vernment of the Ministers of the Khedive. 
be impossible for us to allow Pacha on his throne, and the throne itself | engage counsel in your name. Several liberal- | the cost of the army and added other burdens Khediv 
any other nation to acquire a pre- falls to the ground.—Standard. minded Englishmen of high position will join | to, the people, but he had never done any- | Snemive. 
me in defraying all the expenses of your case. thing for their benefit. Criticism on the acts 
: of the Government in Egypt was so rife that 


p 


ponderating influence in Egypt. However 
politicians may desire to narrow the issues 
with which the Government have to deal 
now, and on which Parliament and the 
country will have to pronounce by and by, 
events will compel the recognition of the 
question as a larger and more complex one. 
We print elsewhere two remarkable docu- 
ments bearing upon different parts of the 


You may also count upon me personally to 
sce, during your captivity, that your family is 
not leftin want. And so may God give you 
courage to endure the evil with the good. 
“ow. 8S. B,” 


he must say a few words in reply. One argu- 
ment used was that whereas they blamed the 
late Government for going to war, they had 
gone to war themselves, and, therefore, their 
blame must have been wrong ; and especially 
was that argument used in relation to the 
Afghan war, the circumstances of which, with 
the operations in Egypt, were said to be 
curiously parallel. As far as he could see, 


MR. BLUNT AND THE TRIAL OF 
ARABI PACHA. 


The Times publishes the following 
correspondence :— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ TIMES.” 
Sir,—If any of your readers should be 


under the impression that Arabi and his 
fair trial 


The ultimate decision will 


—__—_>— stand that General Baker 


LORD NORTHBROOK ON THE 
EGYPTIAN WAR. 


be composed, while 
depend entirely upon 


à fellow-prisoners are having a aE 7 

Jevptian controversy, W nav have a X pr AA, iiir TNE The Earl of Northbrook and Mr. Fawcett . 

Egyptian controversy, which may have an | with English counsel, the following letter, | wer 2 P he. oak the circumstances of the two wars were dia- 

influence, in various ways, upon the policy > ; ; were entertained on Thursday night at a : : 4 

, i ‘ y5, i y | which I have considered it my duty to | banquet by the Liverpool Reform Club metrically opposite, and they would notice 
i that their critics were always content with 


of the Government. The one 1s Mr. Wilfrid | address to Mr. Gladstone, will, I fear, un- | Lord Northbrook spoke in ay oa 
i : assumption, and never condescended to give 


Afghan war in direct opposition to the policy 
of their predecessors; while the present 
Government had acted in carrying out the po- 
licy of their predecessors without committing 
themselves to an approval of that policy. 


‘the equanimity of M. 
regard to the rapid and enormous growth 
of the Suez Canal traflic,it would be 
rash to venture on aconfident statement 


the large interests involved—interests not in 
the mean acceptance of the word, but in the 
highest acceptation of the term, interests in 
connection with our great dependency of 


Minister, has been allowed to refuse. Sir 
Edward and Lord Granville are telegraphing 
backwards and forwards, Mr. Napier is being 
refused access to his client, and, as far as it 


might be formed, 


that the proposed fresh-water Canal, | ! ae to aias t ipl R 

i i : a `$ » | is possible judge from diplomatic prece- | India, i te which involved pe a ; 2 : 

È o o ineering point of l ‘ > ndia, interests which involved the peace of s a $ ; ‘ ON i 

wiih ss e L racti- | dents» the trial will be over before a conclu- | Kurope, the future, perhaps, of the bast and | (Hear, hear.) The present Government had, on ne e gegat — Contings n: pe 

view, appear: De J ily pri sion is arrived at satisfactory to any but of the West—the Government had no alter further, gone into Egypt, in accordance with au 1 pay an ba ju ioum managed, its 
the authority and approval of all who had | presence need give no more cause for um- 


a i native whatever but to lend its active sup- 
death.—I am, Sir, obediently yours, port for the purpose of subduing the military 
Witrrip Scawen BLUNT. insurrection which had broken out in Egypt. 

“ The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. (Cheers.) Therefore he hoped he should be 
“My Dear Sir,—With reference to my pre- excused if he did not enter further into the 
vious letters respecting the trial af Arabi | cause which led to the beginning of the 
Pacha and my proposal of defending him and | war. He would only deal with some of the 
the other chief prisoners with English counsel, | collateral parts of the question. The point 
I beg to lay before you the circumstances of | which they were most intersted in was the 
the case as they now stand.—On the 22d of | feeling which had been excited, and which 
September you informed me that you had re- | was a fact of serious importance, among 
ferred the question to Lord Granville, and I | great Mahommedan populations in regard to 
was led to expect an early and definite an- the affairsof Egypt. ‘The Mahommedan po- 
swer: and while waiting for it, for the case pulation of India and elsewhere undoubtedly 
seemed urgent, I wrote to Arabi announcing | had a feeling of sympathy, many of them 
my intentions and asking his formal authority | with the agitation and the military insurree- 
to act for him. This letter I enclosed, at Mr.-| tion. How that feeling was to be accounted 
Hamilton’s suggestion, open to Sir Edward | for it was not very easy to say, and it was 
Malet, begging him to see to its due delivery. excessively diflicult to form any opinion of the 
I also engaged counsel to defend the prisoners | Waves of sentiment which passed over com- 
as soon as the necessary authority should be | munities with which for obvious reasons we 


cable, will not be carried out to meet an | those who have designed the prisoner's 
increasing demand for facilities of transit. z 

If it should be, no special arrangements 
for the protection of M. de Lesseps’s Canal 
will cover the whole ground. The warn- 
ing is not inopportune, that if we narrow 
‘our view only to the existing waterway, 
we may leave most important interests un- 
secured. Mr. Blunt’s impassioned protest 
against the treatment of Arabi involves 
considerations of a more immediately prac- 
tical kind. There may be no ground for 
his charges, and so far as the British 
Foreign Office is concerned it is needless 
to say that insinuations of unfair dealing 
are not deserving of discussion. But it is 
not unlikely that in a country like Egypt 
:a defeated conspirator would have a short 
shrift. The point to be considered is 


been consulted, and who were responsible for 
giving their opinion ; whereas the Conserva- 
live Government went into their war in deli- 
berate opposilion to those who were respon- 
sible for giving them advice. (Cheers.) He 
complained that the criticism did not amount 
to argument, and, replying to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s speech, at Glasgow, in which he 
said that the late Government, by their policy 
in Egypt, nearly succeeded, Lord Northbrook 
said if the present Government had followed 
the same course they would have equally 
failed, and concluded by saying that he be- 
lieved the public opinion of the country en- 
dorsed the Government’s action, and that it 
would be found, on full discussion, to have 
been a just and, infact, the only course to take. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Fawcett, in replying to the toast of “ The 
Liberal Party,” said that Lord Northbrook had 
spoken what he believed to be the unanimous 


Army in India. 


mounted infantry, 


feature in his army. 


prisoner, 
cerned denies ihat there 
ever in the allegation. 


worthy source. 


thousand fedans or acres 


was not, however, till nine days after the 
date of my first communication with you—that 
is to say, the 28th of September—that I re- 
ceived any news on the subject from the Fo- 
reien Oflice. Then, in answer to a new and 
urgent application to you, I received from Sir 
Julian Pauncefote an intimation, ‘that Lord 


Tur EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE oF CONSPIRACY: 
—Edward Laurence and Daniel Levy, and 
John Brown and Frederick Kinewell, charged 
with conspiracy and perjury in two street col- 
lision cases tried at the Guildford Assizes, 
were again hiought up at Bow-streeton Wed- 
nesday, After some formal evidence, Charles 


bad impression here. 


scruples, will not again plunge the country 
into the anarchy from which the British 
arms have delivered it, and imperil all 
that has been won so gallantly and at so 
heavy a cost.—Times. 


————S 


mainly, he believed, by the successive rulers 
of Turkey, and the present Sultan among the 
number, who opposed themselves to all reason- 
able reforms in the provinces of the Porte— 
(cheers)—whereby, so far as he knew, the po- 
yulation of a considerable portion of the Tur- 
kish Empire was ready to give its sympathy 


authorities 


proximo. 


* The document referred to is too volumi- | Granville regretted that he did not feel justi- 
‘nous for reproduction in the Messenger. fied in corresponding with me on the subject | to any movement from which they felt that | Hall, 86, Westminster Bridge-road, was | and Oriental Company. 
If this answer had reached me | they might anticipate some change in the called. He said :—I am a general dealer. In 


of my letters.’ 
at once I should have no special remark to 
make, but the long delay which preceded it, 
at a time when every hour was of importance, 
leads me to believe that it was not undesigned 
—the more so, as I now learn on good autho- 
rity that instructions were sent to Sir Edward 
Malet to withhold my letter from Arabi, while 


to Guildford and gave evidence in 
the trial of an action between Hall and the 
South-Eastern Railway Company. I did not 
see any accident in the W aterloo-road. I 
heard of it about a month before the trial from 
a man named Farmer. We met Kinewell. 
Farmer introduced me to him, and said that 
he had something to do with the accident. 


rulership of their country. (Cheers). In Egypt | July | went 
he thoroughly believed that somo six months i 
ago there was no serious sympathy with the 
military insurrection that had taken place, and 
he attributed the favour which had undoubt- 
edly since been shown mainly to one cause, 
and that was the means which had been taken 


by the leaders of that party to encourage the 


LORD NORTHBROOK’S DEFENCE 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The first important vindication of the 
«Government policy in Egypt, delivered by 
a Cabinet Minister, was forthcoming from 
at Liverpool on Thursday 


pose. 


prepared to justify the interference of Eng- 
land in Egypt. It is not surprising that a 
Statesman who has been Viceroy of India 
should prefer to enlarge upon the € yriental 
„aspect and value of the campaign just con- 
cluded. Waving denied Arabi’s claim to 
be considered the Leader of a National 
movement, he dwelt upon the menace 
which his insurrection constituted to 
Western civilisation and its influences. 
It has been repeatedly asserted by Liberal 
‘politicians that between the scattered 
‘elements of the Mahometan world there 


English rule, But he turned from the Mo- 
hammedan sentiment shown in Syria and in 
Egypt to what more concerned us, and more 
concerned him individually—to the feeling 
which has been shown in our great depen- 
dency of India. They knew that the Empress 
of India ruled over a great number of Moham- 
medan subjects, and he could here speak of 
what had taken place with entire satisfaction, 
instead of with doubtful feclings. In India 
a great Mohammedan community knew well 
what the intentions and policy of the Bri- 
tish Government were. They were accus- 
tomed to British rule, and knew that the 
British made no distinction between one re- 


was transferred from English to Egyptian 
custody ; and that upon Mr. Napier’s arrival 
at Cairo a series of idle objections, made or 
sible by the recent transfer, were raised in 
opposition to his communication with those 
he had been sent to defend, At the present 
moment it would appear that Sir Edward 
Malet, while holding out an assurance to Mr. 
Napier that English counsel will be allowed, 
nevertheless permits Riaz Pacha to refuse 
such counsel, and while authorizing Mr. Napier 
to prepare for the defence, refuses him his 
only possible means of doing so, to see the 
Meanwhile, and this is the im- 


coming out of Stamford-strect, and a ‘bus and 
a cab prevented him from passing. The South- 
Easiern van coming along at a racing pace 
knocked the trap over. I picked the gentle- 
man up, and there was no policeman there for 
ten minutes afterwards.” He told me that it 
would be a sovercign a day if the case was 
won. As wo did not understand it, Kingwell 
invited us to go to his house. Farmer and I 
went: Kingwell repeated what he had told us 
in the street, and said to Farmer: “‘ You are 
like a chump of wood ; you don’t seem to un- 
derstand. I's as simple as possible. I have 
got a piece of paper and pencil and I will 


Shrewsbury family. 


deners. 


vated, 


prisoners. 


tate ( ink Sy £ A . r : 
— va ae i et z a? mp Kay portant feature of the case, the examination TI 
‘That is not Lord Northbrooxs View. | ofthe prisoners in being vigorously pushed | ligion and another—(hear, hear)—and whether | draw you a plan.” He drew a plan in my | rooms to air them. On 
a man was a Mohammedan, a Hindoo, or a | pocket book. After he had done so, he pointed | one of the servants went 


out the different places that were referred to 
when speaking of the accident. Farmer and 
I went to the office at 3, Long Acre, where we 
saw Levy. Kingwell had left us. Levy told 
a boy to take down our statements. We then 
said all that Kingwell told us to say. Levy 
interrupted Farmer in his statement in several 
instances, and told the boy to put down some- 
thing different to what Farmer was saying. 
I gave evidence on the trial for the plaintiff. 
I saw the younger Levys after the trial, and 
they said the case was lost all through Mar- 
riner. The elder Levy made a similar obser- 
vation the next morning when he paid me 
5s. Cross-examined by Mr. Fulton : I received 
the 5s. for my loss of time. If the action was 
won I understood that I was to have £1 per 


forward. : f 
“u Now, Sir, I think you will not be surpri- 


sed if I see in all these delays, and evasions, 
and refusals to allow or to refuse a distinct 
evidence of mala fides on the part of the 
Foreign Office. If it was really intended that 
Arabi should receive the help of English 
counsel, why was I not at the beginning in- 
formed of it? Why was I left nine days 
without even the answer that there was no 
answer? Why was Sir Edward Malet 
instructed to withhold my letter? Why were 
the prisoners transferred to the Khedive’s 
irresponsible keeping ? Why was Mr. Nap’ ec 
refused access? Why isthe Egyptian Ministry 
at the present moment openly refusing its 
consent to what Sir Edward Malet is in pri- 


‘He regards Mussulman sentiment as a 
wast aggregate of which the various parts 
‘are bound indissolubly together. England, 
ihe argues, is a Mahometan Power, and 
“Arabi placed himself at the head of an 
sazitation which, if it had proved success- 
‘ful, would have given England serious 
trwible in India. The successive events 
‘in North Africa are to Lord Northbrook 
links in one connected chain. Mussul- 
¡man susceptibilities were outraged by the 
French occupation of Tunis, and Arabi 
‘assumed the róle of Mussulman champion 
in Egypt. Had he been victorious, Maho- 
metanism would have been in a fair way 


Christian, he was equally a subject of her 
Majesty, and entitled fo all his rights as a 
citizen of a great country. In India what did 
they see? They saw the great Mohammedan 
native princes, as soon as they heard that 
military operations were to be undertaken in 
Jgypt, offering soldiers to assist the troops of 
the Queen. He wished to say one or two 
words as to the course which had been taken 
after the operations in Egypt were concluded, 
and here, he was afraid, they would say that 
his observations would be very commonplace. 
He had no surprises—(hear, Ncar)—and they 
might be assured that the Government would 
avoid what we had been too much accustomed 
to of late—secret treaties—(cheers) the effects 
of which were not seen until those who had 


only I cannot understand that, in referring me 


mer had gained the 


lisation ; and if the : 


rgsrnger. 


RUE DE RIVOLŻI. 


BAKER PACHA’S SCHEME. 
The Standard has received the following 
correspondents in 


Tuunrspay EVENING. 

was continued to-day 
of Inquiry. 
stand thai he defended himself in an able and 
powerful speech, solemnly denying all com- 


This resistance was, after the Khedive’s flight 
into the British camp, carried on by the 
When he reached Cairo after 
the defeat of Tel-el-Kebir, and found that the 
inhabitants were unwilling to continue the 
struggle, he at once bowed to their will and 


Contrary to reports which are circulated 
here, and have doubtless been sent home, 
musi repeat that hitherto no evidence, oral or 
documentary, has been brought forward to 
jlicity in the crimes against 
he proceedings of the Com- 
mission will probably terminate to-morrow, 
and the formal trial begin on Monday. 
miserable delay and hesitation on the part of 
the British Government in proclaiming its 
the worst possible 


What is urgently required is that the work 
of the re-organisation of the Civil Adminis- 
tration of the country should be placed in the 
hands of some competent statesman, just as 
the reorganisation of the Army has been de- 
There are Indian 
ollicials who have learnt the art of organisa- 


India who would be admirably fitted for the 
Until some scheme is prepared, Eu- 
rope and diplomacy must wait. When it is 
ready, then diplomacy may do its work to 
render it acceptable to all parties. 
meantime, the uncertainty which prevails 
lays effectively into the hands of the rivals 
of England. The brief telegraphic summaries 
which have been published 
speeches of Messrs. Dodson 
have created profound astonishment 
well-informed 
suggestion that the Bondholders must to 
some extent suffer from the war is approved, 
but the idea of a representative Government 
for Egypt is scouted as simply ridiculous, 
Even Arabi himself has abandoned it as im- 
practicable. A greater amount of liberty and 
more complete self-government would be se- 
cured by the Indian method of extensive local 
administration, in which the districts would 
have some share, and a general employment 
of natives, but with a supreme central Go- 


Baker Pacha has laid his scheme before the 
Mindful of the financial necessities 
of the country, he has kept within the bounds 
of expenditure sanctioned by the Control, and 
hopes that three hundred 
pounds will suflice for the annual expense of 
a force of ten thousand three hundred men. 


with the English Government, but I under- 


rious alternative solutions of the question. 
As to the element of which the force should 
it will be impossible to 
a native army, Baker 
Pacha recognises that the best interests of 
the Khedive—who is personally most anxious 
to regain the loyal allegiance of his people, 
which has been shaken by 


a certain number of Egyptian Regiments 
while 
them would be, at any rate for some time, a 
foreign Contingent officered by Englishmen. 


brage in the native mind than does the British 
It is significant that, while 
our military authorities are disbanding the 
General 
above all things a cavalry 
watching the development of modern warfare, 
intends mounted riflemen to be a leading 
The Court of Inquiry 
has examined into the reported insults by 
Palace cunuchs to Arabi Pacha and another 
and reports that every one cone- 


ALEXANDRIA, THURSDAY EVENING. 
The following news is derived from a trust- 
The Minister of Finance 
possesses a list of the landed properties be- 
longing to the leaders of the late rebellion. 
These properties amount to two hundred 


the lowest computation, two millions sterling. 
It is believed in well-informed quarters that 


The 
advertise for a 
and sheep for the troops at Alexandria and i 
Cairo for three months, dating from the 15th 
There are many inquiries from the 
Continent to know when the overland route 
to Suez will be resumed by the Peninsular 
Passenger trains are 
running to Suez. The International Tribunals 
here being about to open their doors, have, 
according to a circular addressed by the Go- 
vernment to the European Consuls, been de- 
clared incompetent to deal with the question 
of indemnities for malicious destruction of 
property, which will be considered by the 
mixed Commission appointed for the pur- 


the most picturesque Elizabethan mansions in 
England, and was the principal seat of the 
It is situated about four 
miles from the town of Stafford, in the midst 
of an extensive park, Since their marriage a 
few months ago the Earl and Countess have 
resided at Alton Towers, about twenty miles 
from Ingestre Hall, which was left in charge 
of three female servants and one of the gar- 
In anticipation of the return of the 
Farl and Countess to Ingestre next week, the 
Hall had been thoroughly cleaned and reno- 
During the last few days large fires 
have been kept burning daily in most of the 


about ten o'clock, and found everything safe. 
The first alarm was raised at a quarter past 
five on Thursday mornin 
housemaid was awakened by a crackling 
noise. She immediately came out of her room, 
and on opening the folding-doors leading to 
the state bedroom from the principal landing, 
she found it full of flames and smoke. Sk 
instantly aroused the other servants, who 
hurried out of the house without waiting to 
dress. Simultaneously the fire was discovered 
bya stableman who was coming across the park 
to the stables. He gave the alarm to the other 
men, and with all speed fetched the steam fire 
engine which was kept on the estate. T 
alarm spread to the neighbouring villages, 
and several workmen and others arrived. 
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at six o'clock, a force of police following 
them. The Hall was by this time a mass of 
flames, lighting up the country for miles 


ARABI PACHA’S DEFENCE. 2 
Immense volumes of water were 


around, 
oured on the burning mass, 
1elpers dashed through the smoke 
rescue the furniture, paintings, and other 
valuables, which were removed to the church 
close by, the stables, and the cottages near. 
The whole of the state-room floor, which was 
of massive proportions, fell through into the 
grand hall below, and the flames shot through 
the main entrance to the other side of the 
building. There were great quantities of old 
wood in the house, which caught fire very 
rapidly, and great alarm was caused by the 
falling of floors and stonework. Some valu- 
able paintings and old oak carved furniture 
were saved, but the whole of the silver was 
stowed in a safe in the cellar, and could not 
be reached. Thousands of bottles of wine 
of a great age were lost, and the grand his- 
torical paintings on the staircase were all de- 
stroyed. The total loss, it is said, may reach 
£100,000, which is partly covered “by in- 
surance. There are various surmises as to 
the probable origin of the fire. Lord Shrews- 
bury arrived on the scene about eleven 
o'clock, and superintended the removal of the 
articles saved. 
a 0 
A SALVATION ARMY WEDDING. 

The Congress Hall of the Salvation Army 
at Clapton was crowded on Thursday morning 
to witness the marriage ceremony conducte 
by the ‘* General” between his son Bramwell 
Booth and Florence Eleanor Soper,daughter of 
Dr. Soper, of Blaina, Monmouth. The couple 
had previously gone through the civil form of 
marriage at the Hackney Registry Office. A 
large number of seats in the hall, which holds 
about 5,000 persons, had been reserved for 
those who cared to pay a shilling each for 
them, and the demand was quite equal to the 
supply. Some hundreds of persons assembled 
outside to witness the arrivals, but there was 
an absence of the rough play which the Army 
have usually experienced at their demonstra- 
tions. Inside, the scene was an animated one, 
and the Salvation uniform bonnets contrasted 
well with the more lively head-dresses of 
visitors who had not carried their sympathy so 
far as to adopt uniform, That the majority 
present were sympathisers with the ‘‘Gene- 


and willing 
and fire to 


I under- 


The 


the provinces of 


In the 


here S ral’s ” movement was, however, evident. All 
A y | admissions were by ticket. The brass band 

s and of the army, before the arrival of the wedding 
circles. The | party, led the avdience in the performance of 


hymns to populer tunes, and a running accom- 
paniment was kept up with tambourines and 
the independent firing of favourite e war 
cries.” Shortly after eleven the band went 
out to meet the bride and bridegroom with 
their friends, and marched into the building 
at thcir head playing. The former were re- 
ceived with cheering and the waving of some 
thousands of handkerchiefs, whilst loud cries 
of “ Amen” came from all directions. Silence 
having been demanded by three loud whistles 
from the leader of the band, the ‘‘ General >: 
called upon the audience to sing the second 


hymn on the programme :— * 
« Come, Saviour Jesus, from above 3; 
Assist me with Thy heavenly grace 
Commenting on the words sung, at 


of each verse— 
“Oh! I am glad there is cleansing in the blood,” 


he expressed his ability to be glad at every- 
thing, though most of the newspapers were 
caricaturing him. Many poor men, he said, 
were getting a living by blackening the 
“General's” character, though there was a 
more profitable and honourable way of making 
a living and even of making newspapers sell. 
He had found the royal road to fortune here 
and happiness hereafter, and he invited any 
who were ambitious and were sorry the cut- 
ting off of Egyptian heads had heen stopped 
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saying he had a deal to do; so he had, and he 
enjoyed it; a deal to suffer, so he had, and he 
enjoyed it. Others said they would not like to 
be caricatured as he was. He did; he en- 
joyed it, for those who did it were advertising 
him for nothing, and they were sure to get 
someone saved for the caricature. Let every- 
one that enjoyed religion say “ Amen.” 
Nearly 5,000 ‘* Amens” were shouted in re- 
sponse to the appeal, and when asked to sing: 
“Oh, I feel there is cleansing in the blood,” 
with the signal flying, the audience sang it 
waving their handkerchiefs whilst they sang. 
A “major” and a sister prayed, and the 
“ general's” daughters, whilst on their knees, 
sang “Jesus is mine.” Mr. H. Booth, the 
leader of the band, having sung to the tune 
of “ Fire away,” a hymn in which blessings 
on the married couple were asked for, the 
General read the 23rd Psalm, commenting on 
it as he went in a humorous manner, Cn- 
livened by anecdote. The two persons whose 
union they had met to celebrate had seriously 
and solemnly decided upon that union, believ- 
ing that they would not only promote each 
other's happiness, but the glory of that Christ 
who bought them with His blood. “ Stand 
up,” he said, addressing his son and the bride. 
They advanced, and stood one on either hand, 


alongside of 


Baker, himself 
officer, yet closely 


is any truth what- 


of land, worth, at 


whether, should the Egyptians be left to | obtained, and Idespatched Mr. Mark Napier to | had no natural sympathy, and of whose feel- re : ‘nsid para 
“stew in their own juice,” their inter- | Cairo to obtain professional access of the chief | ings we could know but little. The feeling, Parliam a the party, both inside and outside | Much of their land will be confiscated. The the former in ‘Salvation uniform,” and the 
necine factions, restrained by no European | prisoner and to prepare for his defence. It | he believed, was created partly by the opera- Aramon: procrastination in dealing with the ring- bride in a plain dark dress, with scarcely any 
tions of the French, more particularly and R leaders of the rebellion has produced a very | relief to it. She was quict and self-possessed, 
ų | though standing before so large a gathering, 


British military 


supply of cattle but, as the ‘ General” explained, she had 


gone through the “ terrible storm ” which had 
to be borne in establishing the movement in 
Paris. He then read a simple form of mar- 
riage service, but aliered the vow which bride 
and bridegroom each made to the other, so 
as to include a solemn promise that neither 
would prevent the other doing anything for, 
or giving anything they could to, the Salvation 
Army, The father of the bride gave her 
away. A public declaration of the obliga- 
tions they had entered into having been made 
by the couple, the ring was produced and 
placed on the bride's finger, the “ General” 
jocosely explaining a little delay in the process 
by the fact that his son had ‘not been 
married before.” The marriage was then de= 
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Booth, of the perpetuity of the Salvation Army 

movement, and although the gencralship of 
the Army was not hereditary, yet if he wont 
and his san took it up, he felt sure of the 
movement being maintained. The great fear 
in connection with any movement was that 
the life would go out of it, “ When the Sal- 
vation spirit goes out of the army,” he went 
on, “I pray God to bury it, and if I'm allowed 
to come down again I'll attend the funeral.” 
There was an audible titter at the ‘‘ General’s” 
arrangement about the chief mourner, but 
fervent “ Amens” predominated. The union 
was a further guarantee for the security of 
the Army’s property. All legal security had 
been given, and they now had ‘ flesh and 
blood security.” Hitherto their soldiers had 
been dragged out of public-houses, and from 
the lowest classes of society, but by and by 
another race of warriors would appar in the 
field, a race that never knew the evil in close 
association, who had been brought up with 
the war spirit from their mothers’ breast.— 
‘“ Commissioner” Railton was called upon to 

speak, and had commenced, when the 
“* General” observing that a number of persons 
were leaving, jumped to his feet, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I hope our friends will stop a few 
minutes longer ; we have not made a collection 
yet, and the thing would not be complete with- 
out. If you want to make a wedding present 
to my son you can do so, and it will all go to 
the Eagle.” The“ Commissioner” sat down, 
and while a hymn was being sung to the tune 
of “ Charlie is my darling” the collection was 
made, Brief addresses followed. Tho aus 
dience then dispersed. 
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ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

We should never have interfered by force 

in Egypt if we had not been compellegl to 
do so by the triumph of anarchy and the 
consequent danger to our communications 
with India. But, before England with- 
draws her hand from the work, she ought 
to be satisfied that the securities necessary 
for her avowed and most legitimate objects 
are effectual and permanent. It isnot safe 
to narrow the question to the point whether 
at a given moment Egypt is at peace, and 
the Canal protected by some international 
understanding. We have to consider 
whether the arrangements we leave behind 
us hold out a fair promise that order will 
be maintained. Not only the new military 
organisation of Egypt, but the new financial 
system must be taken into account as 
material elements in this problem. If 
troubles were to break out anew, through 
the collapse of either of these parts of the 
Khedive’s Government, after we had left 
the Egyptians ‘‘to stew in their own 
juice,” it might well happen that some 
other Power would intervene, with results 
it would be impossible to forecast. Lord 
Northbrook is as emphatic as any 
Conservative can be that it would 
be impossible for us to allow 
any other nation to acquire a pre- 
ponderating influence in Egypt. However 
politicians may desire to narrow the issues 
with which the Government have to deal 
now, and on which Parliament and the 
country will have to pronounce by and by, 
events will compel the recognition of the 
question as alarger and more complex one. 
We print elsewhere two remarkable docu- 
ments bearing upon different parts of the 
Egyptian controversy, which may have an 
influence, in various ways, upon the policy 
of the Government. The one is Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s letter to the Prime Minister, pro- 
testing against the trial of Arabi, which 
will begin, and, as some think, may end, 
to-morrow (Saturday). The other“ is an 
account, from a high authority, of the 
scheme for a new ship canal through 
Egypt, the shadow of which has disturbed 
the equanimity of M. de Lesseps. Having 
regard to the rapid and enormous growth 
of the Suez Canal traffic,it would be 
rash to venture on aconfident statement 
that the proposed fresh-water Canal, 
which, from an engineering point of 
view, appears to be perfectly practi- 
cable, will not be carried out to meet an 
increasing demand for facilities of transit, 
if it should be, no special arrangements 
for the protection of M. de Lesseps’s Canal 
will cover the whole ground. The warn- 
ing is not inopportune, that if we narrow 
our view only to the existing waterway, 
we may leave most important interests un- 
secured. Mr. Blunt’s impassioned protest 
against the treatment of Arabi involves 
considerations of a more immediately prac- 
tical kind. There may be no ground for 
his charges, and so far as the British 
Foreign Office is concerned it is needless 
to say that insinuations of unfair dealing 
are not deserving of discussion. But it is 
not unlikely that in a country like Egypt 
a defeated conspirator would have a short 
shrift. The point to be considered is 
whether, should the Egyptians be left to 
‘t stew in their own juice,” their inter- 
necine factions, restrained by no European 
scruples, will not again plunge the country 
into the anarchy from which the British 
arms have delivered it, and imperil all 
that has been won so gallantly and at so 
heavy a cost.—Times. 


* The document referred to is too volumi- 
mous for reproduction in the Messenger. 


LORD NORTHBROOK’S DEFENCE 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The first important vindication of the 
Government policy in Egypt, delivered by 
a Cabinet Minister, was forthcoming from 
Lord Northbrook at Liverpool on Thursday 
night. He addressed himself to the task 
less of forecasting what must soon take 
place than of setting forth the broad 
grounds upon which the Ministry may be 
prepared to justify the interference of Eng- 
land in Egypt. It is not surprising that a 
Statesman who has been Viceroy of India 
should prefer to enlarge upon the Oriental 
aspect and value of the campaign just con- 
cluded. Having denied Arabi’s claim to 
be considered the Leader of a National 
movement, he dwelt upon the menace 
which his insurrection constituted to 
Western civilisation and its influences. 
It has been repeatedly asserted by Liberal 
politicians that between the scattered 
elements of the Mahometan world there 
exists no common link of sympathy. 
That is not Lord Northbrook’s view. 
He regards Mussulman sentiment as a 
vast aggregate of which the various parts 
are bound indissolubly together. England, 
he argues, is a Mahometan Power, and 
Arabi placed himself at the head of an 
agitation which, if it had proved success- 
ful, would have given England serious 
trouble in India. The successive events 
in North Africa are to Lord Northbrook 
links in one connected chain. Mussul- 
man susceptibilities were outraged by the 
French occupation of Tunis, and Arabi 
assumed the róle of Mussulman champion 
in Egypt. Had he been victorious, Maho- 
metanism would have been in a fair way 
of winning a triumph in every portion of 
the Oriental Empire of Great Britain. 
The struggle, therefore, was between the 
Powers of the Eastern and Western civi- 
lisation; and if the former had gained the 
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upper hand, there would, it is clearly 
Lord Northbrook’s opinion, have been a 
universal rising against Europeans, and 
possibly in more than one place a Euro- 
pean massacre. Our authority in India 
would have been discredited, and the 
signal for a great Mahometan rebellion 
might have been given. Everybody will 
be disposed to agree with this portion of 
Lord Northbrook’s speech, and to much of 
the remainder it is unnecessary to take ex- 
ception. Nothing can be more admirable, 
patriotic, and sagacious than the general 
sentiments he utters and the doctrines he 
propounds. But at such a conjuncture this 
is not enough. We want something more 
than brave words. Lord Northbrook as- 
sures us that he and his colleagues will 
not commit the mistake of making secret 
Treaties, and that all shall be honest and 
above board, and that England cares for 
nothing more than that the work now done 
should be done for ever. Unfortunately, 
there is a strong feeling growing up in 
many quarters that we-are at present with- 
out any guarantee that the labour of the 
last two months will be definite or per- 
manent inits consequences. It would have 
been a useful achievement if Lord North- 
brook had succeeded in convincing his 
hearers that these apprehensions are with- 
out foundation. Nothing, according to 
him, could be more simple and more effi- 
cacious than the policy of her Majesty's 
Ministers. They will not see Egypt fall 
into a condition of anarchy or under the 
control of any foreign State ; they will train 
the Egyptian people in the ways of self- 
government; they will improve the me- 
thods of administrating the national affairs; 
they will be true to the principle of all 
their assurances, and will not seek the 
annexation or occupation of the Delta. 
Nothing can be said against the philan- 
thropic disinterestedness of such a line of 
action. But what are the precise means 
by which Ministers intend to accomplish 
their end? How will they deal with the 
Joint Control? How with the finances? 
When the British forces are withdrawn 
from Egypt what will be done to prevent 
the outburst of anarchy, and the necessity 
of taking in hand once more the business 
which Lord Northbrook assures us is now 
complete? Shall we be told that some of 
these are matters which must be left to the 
wisdom of the Khedive? If so, it is well 
to remember that the Khedive is simply a 
puppet in the hands of England, just as he 
was utterly powerless when confronted by 
Arabi and the Military Party. Withdraw 
the troops which have replaced Tewfik 
Pacha on his throne, and the throne itself 
falls to the ground.—Standard. 


MR. BLUNT AND THE TRIAL OF 
ARABI PACHA. 


The Times publishes the following 
correspondence :— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ TIMES.” 
Sir,—If any of your readers should be 
under the impression that Arabi and his 
fellow-prisoners are’ having a fair trial 
with English counsel, the following letter, 
which I have considered it my duty to 
address to Mr. Gladstone, will, I fear, un- 
deceive them. The preliminary trial has 
already begun, the trial itself is announced 
for Saturday, and Mr. Broadley, their advo- 
cate, has not yet landed in Egypt. His junior, 
Mr. Mark Napier, who arrived last week 
at Cairo to prepare for the defence, has, 
indeed, been promised by Sir Edward 
Malet permission to appear as counsel ; but 
at the same time Riaz Pacha, the Khedive’s 
Minister, has been allowed to refuse. Sir 
Edward and Lord Granville are telegraphing 
backwards and forwards, Mr. Napier is being 
refused access to his client, and, as far as it 
is possible to judge from Bplcontis prece- 
dents, the trial will be over before a conclu- 
sion is arrived at satisfactory to any but 
those who have designed the prisoner's 
death.—I am, Sir, obediently yours, 
Wrirrip Scawen BLUNT. 
‘The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
“« My Dear Sir,—With reference to my pre- 
vious letters respecting the trial af Arabi 
Pacha and my proposal of defending him and 
the other chief prisoners with English counsel, 
I beg to lay before you the circumstances of 
the case as they now stand.—On the 22d of 
September you informed me that you had re- 
ferred the question to Lord Granville, and I 
was led to expect an early and definite an- 
swer; and while waiting for it, for the case 
seemed urgent, I wrote to Arabi announcing 
my intentions and asking his formal authority 
to act for him. This letter I enclosed, at Mr. 
Hamilton’s suggestion, open to Sir Edward 
Malet, begging him to see to its due delivery. 
I also engaged counsel to defend the prisoners 
as soon as the necessary authority should be 
obtained, and Idespatched Mr. Mark Napier to 
Cairo to obtain professional access of the chief 
prisoner and to prepare for his defence. It 
was not, however, till nine days after the 
date of my first communication with you—that 
is to say, the 28th of September—that I re- 
ceived any news on the subject from the Fo- 
reign Office. Then, in answer to a new and 
urgent application to you, I received from Sir 
Julian Pauncefote an intimation, ‘that Lord 
Granville regretted that he did not feel justi- 
fied in corresponding with me on the subject 
of my letters.’ If this answer had reached me 
at once I should have no special remark to 
make, but the long delay which preceded it, 
at a time when every hour was of importance, 
leads me to believe that it was not undesigned 
—the more so, as-I now learn on good autho- 
rity that instructions were sent to Sir Edward 
Malet to withhold my letter from Arabi, while 
leaving me in ignorance of its non-delivery. 
It also appears that the prisoners themselves 
were left without knowledge of the efforts 
which were being made to help them; that, 
coincidently with an announcement that Mr. 
Broadley had been retained as counsel, Arabi 
was transferred from English to Egyptian 
eustody ; and that upon Mr. Napier’s arrival 
at Cairo a series of idle objections, made pos- 
sible by the recent transfer, were raised in 
opposition to his communication with those 
he had been sent to defend. At the present 
moment it would appear that Sir Edward 
Malet, while holding out an assurance to Mr. 
Napier that English counsel will be allowed, 
nevertheless permits Riaz Pacha to refuse 
such counsel, and while authorizing Mr. Napier 
to prepare for the defence, refuses him his 
only possible means of doing so, to see the 
prisoners. Meanwhile, and this is the im- 
portant feature of the case, the examination 
of the prisoners in being vigorously pushed 
forward, 5 
‘Now, Sir, I think you will not be surpri- 
sed if I see in all these delays, and evasions, 
and refusals to allow or to refuse a distinct 
evidence of mala fides on the part of the 
Foreign Office. If it was really intended that 
Arabi should receive the help of English 
counsel, why was I not at the einning in- 
formed of it? Why was I left nino days 
without even the answer that there was no 
answer? Why was Sir Edward Malet 
instructed to withhold my letter? Why were 
the prisoners transferred to the Khedive’s 
irresponsible keeping ? Why was Mr. Napier 
refused access? Why isthe Egyptian Ministry 
at the present moment openly refusing its 
consent to what Sir Edward Malet is in pri- 
yate promising ? Above all, why are the 
proceedings against the prisoners not instantly 
delayed ? 
“T fear it is not difficult to find a reason; 
only I cannot understand that, in referring me 
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to Lord Granville for an answer, you can 
have anticipated that my action should have 
been met by such very tortuous dealing. 
Whatever desire there may be at the Foreign 
Office to evade the responsibility of refusal 
and yet refuse me, and whatever may he the 
political necessity of finding the prisoners 

uilty, this cannot have been your wish. 

he task I undertook was, as you know, a 
task mainly of reparation. Through my 
misunderstanding of your feeling towards 
them, I had SA the prisoners in their 
resistance to European diplomacy, and I owed 
it to them to help them when they were in 
trouble. At present they are denied all 
justice. They are in the hands of their bitter 
enemies, examined secretly, daily ill-treated 
and in danger of their lives. Their only pro- 
tector is that very Sir Edward Malet who has 
his whole diplomatic reputation at stake in 
seeing them condemned. The Khedive, -the 
Sultan, and more than one European Govern- 
ment are interested in discrediting their evi- 
dence or in their silence. The documents 
in their favour are far away, in our Foreign 
Office, or with their enemies. What the pre- 
liminary examination of the prisoners without 
counsel means is this, that by the terror of 
their situation and their ignorance of the 
charges brought against them they may be 
forced into such an attitude before the Court 
as shall make it impossible afterwards for 
them to defend themselves with dignity 
through counsel. For Arabi I have less fear 
on this head than for the rest ; but even he 
is a peasant born. Sir, this may be Egyptian 
law, but it is not English justice. It may be 
diplomacy, but it is not honesty.—I am 
your obedient servant. 

“© WILFRID Scawen BLUNT. 

‘‘P.S.—The enclosed copy of my letter to 
Arabi will show that it contained nothing to 
justify its suppression.” 

‘Translation. 
“ September 22, 1882. 

“ To Arabi Pacha. 

‘‘ May God preserve you in adversity as in 
good fortune. As a soldier anda patriot, you 
will have understood the reasons which have 
prevented me from writing to you or sending 
you any message during the late unhappy war. 
Now, however, that the war is over, I hope 
to show you that our friendship has not been 
one of words only. It seems probable that 
you will be brought to trial either for rebel- 
jion or on some other charge, the nature of 
which I yet hardly know, and that unless you 
are strongly and ‘skilfully defended you run 
much risk of being precipitately condemned. 
I have, therefore, resolved, with your ap- 
proval, to come to Cairo tohelp you with such 
evidence as I can give'and to bring with me 
an honest and learned English advocate to 
conduct your defence ; and I have @ formed 
the English Government of my intention. I 
beg you, therefore, without delay, to authorise 
me to act for you in this matter, for your 
formal assent is necessary; and it would be 
well if you would at once send me a telegram 
and also a written letter to authorise me to 
engage counsel in your name. Several liberal- 
minded Englishmen of high position will join 
me in defraying all the expenses of your case. 
You may also count upon me personally to 
see, during your captiwity, that your family is 
not leftin want. Anā so may God give you 
courage to endure the evil with the good. 

“W. Be Be” 
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LORD NORTHBROOK ON 
EGYPTIAN WAR. 


The Earl of Northbrook and Mr. Fawcett 
were entertained on Thursday night at a 
ope ee by the Liverpool Reform Club. 
Lord Northbrook spoke in reply to the 
toast of ‘‘ Her Majesty's Ministers,” dealing 
principally with the political aspects and 
circumstances of Egypt. It seemed to him 
that if there was one thing more uni- 
versally admitted by every one than another 
it was that under the circumstances in which 
the Government were placed, with the obli- 
ea which they received from their pre- 

ecessors in respect to Egypt, and with 
the large interests involved—interests not in 
the mean acceptance of the word, but in the 
highest acceptation of the term, interests in 
connection with our great dependency of 
India, interests which involved the peace of 
Europe, the future, perhaps, of the East and 
of the West—the Government had no alter- 
native whatever but to lend its active sup- 

ort for the purpose of subduing the military 
insurrection which had broken out in Egypt. 
(Cheers.) Therefore he hoped he should be 
excused if he did not enter further into the 
cause which led to the beginning of the 
war. He would only deal with some of the 
collateral parts of the question. The point 
which they were most interested in was the 
feeling which had been excited, and which 
was a fact of serious importance, among 
great Mahommedan populations in regard to 
the affairsof Egypt. The Mahommedan po- 
pason of India and elsewhere undoubtedly 
ad a feeling of sympathy, many of them 
with the agitation and the military insurrec- 
tion. How that feeling was to be accounted 
for it was not very easy to say, and it was 
excessively difficult to form any opinion of the 
waves of sentiment which passed over com- 
munities with which for obvious reasons we 
had no natural sympathy, and of whose feel- 
ings we could know but little. The feeling, 
he believed, was created partly by the opera- 
tions of the French, more particularly and 
mainly, he believ€d, by the successive rulers 
of Turkey, and the present Sultan among the 
number, who opposed themselves to all reason- 
able reforms in the provinces of the Porte— 
(cheers)—whereby, so far as he knew, the po- 
So of a considerable portion of the Tur- 
sish Empire was ready to give its sympathy 
to any movement from which they felt that 
they might anticipate some change in the 
rulership of their country. (Cheers). In Egypt 
he thoroughly believed that some six months 
ago there was no serious sympathy with the 
military insurrection that had taken place, and 
he attributed the favour which had undoubt- 
edly since been shown mainly to one cause, 
and that was the means which had been taken 
by the leaders of that party to encourage the 
worst form of Mohammedan feeling inthe po- 
pulation, and certainly the most scandalous 
and most untrue representations respecting 
the intentions ofthe English Government, and 
latterly more especially the conduct of the 
English rule. But he turned from the Mo- 
hammedan sentiment shown in Syria and in 
Egypt to what more concerned us, and more 
concerned him individually—to the feeling 
which has been shown in our great depen- 
dency of India. They knew that the Empress 
of India ruled over a great number of Moham- 
medan subjects, and he could here speak of 
what had taken place with entire satisfaction, 
instead of with doubtful feelings. In India 
a great Mohammedan community knew well 
what the intentions and policy of the Bri- 
tish Government were. They were accus- 
tomed to British rule, and knew that the 
British made no distinction between one re- 
ligion and another—(hear, hear)—-and whether 
a man was a Mohammedan, a Hindoo, or a 
Christian, he was equally a subject of her 
Majesty, and entitled to all his rights as a 
citizen of a great country. In India what did 
they see? They saw the great Mohammedan 
native princes, as soon as they heard that 
military operations were to be undertaken in 
Egypt, neg soldiers to assist the troops of 
the Queen, He wished to say one or two 
words as to the course which had been taken 
after the operations in Egypt were concluded, 
and here, he was afraid, they would say that 
his observations would be very commonplace. 
He had no surprises—(hear, hear)—and they 
might be assured that the Government would 
avoid what we had been too much accustomed 
to of late—secret treaties—(cheers) the effects 
of which were not seen until those who had 
made them were no longer responsible. 
(Renewed cheers.) The Government had 
always said that it was essential that they 
should see that Egypt was tranquil and well 
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‘allow Egypt 


governed ; but they had no desire to annex 
or govern the country. (Hear, hear.) He 
doubted if there was a responsible politician 
of any party that would desire one or the 
other. But they were not prepared to see 


 Bgypt in the power of any other country— 


(loud cheers)—and they were not pre ared to 
accept the responsibility of allowing E gypt to 
lapse into a state of anarchy. With respect 
to the Suez Canal, it was not their desire and 
they did not wish to acquire any excessive 
power over it; but they were not prepared to 
to fall into such a con- 
dition as to make it probable that the 
Canal could be stopped at any time 
against British ships, whether of peace 
or of war. (Cheers.) They had, he 
believed, satisfied all the Great Powers 
of Europe that they had no intentions beyond 
those they had already expressed, an the 
Great Powers were now looking with perfect 
confidence to the coursé hereafter to be pur- 
sued by England. But what the Government 
said was, in the first place, that they must take 
care that the work that they had to do, at the 
cost of the blood- and the money of this 
country, should not have to be done again. 
(Cheers.) They had to take care there was in 
Egypt an army not too great for the absolute 
wants of the country, and an army that should 
be loyal to its Khedive, and a police that 
should defend the lives and property of 
foreigners, as well as natives, against troubles 
such as those which happened in Alexandria a 
short time ago. (Cheers.) In referring to the 
men who were employed in Egypt in the ad- 
ministration of the country, whether English, 
French, or native, the toble lord said he hap- 
pened to know a good deal of what had oc- 
curred in Egypt during the last six years, and 
knew most of the men who had been em- 
ployed there in high offices. The last three 
controllers were all men of the highest calibre 
in the British service, and it must be re- 
membered that they were not sent there at 
the instigation of England, but were all ap- 
ointed at the request of the rulers in Egypt. 
Now. what had they done? for that was the 
main point. It had been supposed that these 
men drew high salaries and had done nothing. 
It was hardly possible to conceive in this 
country the condition of an Asiatic country 
that had been abominably governed for genera- 
tions. Informer times the cultivator of the 
land did not know until the taxpayer arrived 
what he had to pay, and then if he did not pay 
it the lash was used. The result was that the 
poor people had to go to the usurer 
and pay an exorbitant interest for the accom- 
modation. Under the present Khedive, and 
on the advice of the English control, the 
amount of taxes was fixed beforehand, and the 
rate of interest as a result had fallen from 30 
to 8 percent. Besides that, taxes used to be 
multiplied in every conceivable form, but 
under the present Khedive the most offensive 
taxes had boas abolished. While there was 
much now said in favour of Arabi, there was 
no proof that he had ever done anything for 
the benefit of the people. He had increased 
the cost of the army and added other burdens 
to the people, but he had never done any- 
thing for their benefit. Criticism on the acts 
of the Government in Egypt was so rife that 
he must say a few words in reply. One argu- 
ment used was that whereas they blamed the 
late Government for going to war, they had 
gone to war themselves, and, therefore, their 
blame must have been wrong ; and especially 
was that argument used in relation to the 
Afghan war, the circumstances of which, with 
the operations in Egypt, were said to be 
curiously parallel. As far as he could see, 
the circumstances of the two wars were dia- 
metrically opposite, and they would notice 
that their critics were always content with 
assumption, and never condescended to give 
any proof. (Cheers.) There certainly was a 
war in Afghanistan, and there had been 
operations in Egypt, but in the first the 
Government went into war in direct opposi- 
tion to the Mohammedan ruler of the coun- 
try, and in Egypt the Government had 
acted in suport of the Mohammedan ruler. 
The Conservative Government went into the 
Afghan war in direct opposition to the policy 
of their predecessors ; while the present 
Government had acted in carrying out the po- 
licy of their predecessors without committing 
themselves to an approval of that policy. 
(Hear, hear.) The present Government had, 
further, gone into Egypt, in accordance with 
the authority and approval of all who had 
been consulted, and who were responsible for 
giving their opinion ; Whereas the Conserva- 
tive Government went into their war in deli- 
berate opposiiion to those who were respon- 
sible for giving them advice. (Cheers.) He 
complained that the criticism did not amount 
to argument, and, replying to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s speech, at Glasgow, in which he 
said that the late Government, by their policy 
in Egypt, nearly succeeded, Lord Northbrook 
said if the present Government had followed 
the same course they would have equally 
failed, and concluded by saying that he be- 
lieved the public opinion of the country en- 
dorsed the Government’s action, and that it 
would be found, on full discussion, to have 
been a just and, infact, the only course to take. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Fawcett, in replying to the toast of ‘‘ The 
Liberal Party,” said that Lord Northbrook had 
spoken what he believed to be the unanimous 
opinion of the party, both inside and outside 
Parliament. 


—__———_—_—_——"_ 


Tur EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE OF Conspiracy: 
—Edward Laurence and Daniel Levy, and 
John Brown and Frederick Kingwell, charged 
with conspiracy and perjury intwo street col- 
lision cases tried at the Guildford Assizes, 
were again brought up at Bow-streeton Wed- 
nesday. After some formal evidence, Charles 
Hall, 86, Westminster Bridge-road, was 
called. He said :—I am a general dealer. In 
July I went to Guildford and gave evidence in 
the trial of an action between Hall and the 
South-Eastern Railway Company. 
see any accident in the W aterloo-road. I 
heard of it about a month before the trial from 
a man named Farmer. We met Kingwell. 
Farmer introduced me to him, and said that 
he had something to do with the accident. 
Kingwell said : “Do you want to be on this 
job?” I replied that I did not know anything 
about it. ite said: “It is as simple as pos- 
sible. There was a van coming down Water- 
loo Bridge-road racing with Carter and 
Paterson’s van. A gentleman’s trap was 
coming out of Stamford-street, and a ’bus and 
a cab prevented him from passing. The South- 
Eastern van coming along at a racing pace 
knocked the trap over. I picked the gentle- 
man up, and there was no policeman there for 
ten minutes afterwards.” He told me that it 
would be a sovereign a day if the case was 
won, As we did not understand it, Kingwell 
invited us to go to his house. Farmer and I 
went; Kingwell repeated what he had told us 
in the street, and said to Farmer: “ You are 
like a chump of wood ; you don’t seem to un- 
derstand. [ts as simple as possible. I have 

ot a piece of paper and pencil and I will 

raw you a plan.” He drew a plan in my 
pocket book. After he had done so, he pointed 
out the different places that were referred to 
when speaking of the accident. Farmer and 
I went to the office at 3, Long Acre, where we 
saw Levy. Kingwell had left us. Levy told 
a boy to take down our statements. We then 
said all that Kingwell told us to say. Levy 
interrupted Farmer in his statement in several 
instances, and told the boy to put down some- 
thing different to what Farmer was saying, 
I gave evidence on the trial for the plaintiff. 
I saw the younger Levys after the trial, and 
they said the case was lost all through Mar- 
riner. The elder Levy made a similar obser- 
vation the next moming when he paid me 
5s. Cross-examined by Mr, Fulton: I received 
the 5s. for my loss of time. If the action was 
won I understood that I was to have £1 per 
day, and if it was lost 10s. per day. Every- 
thing l stated at Guildford was false. Alter 
evidence as to the arrest of the prisoners had 
been given the case was further adjourned. 


I did not | 
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EGYPT. 
ARABI PACHA’S DEFENCE, 


BAKER PACHA’S SCHEME, 

The Standard has received the following 
telegrams from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

Cairo, Tuourspay EVENING. 

Arabi’s examination- was continued to-day 
before the Commission of Inquiry. I under- 
stand that he defended himself in an able and 
powerful speech, solemnly denying all com- 
plicity in the massacres and burning of Alex- 
andria, while he boldly vindicated his conduct 
as the Leader of the National Party and the 
organizer of national resistance, which was 
commenced hy order of the Khedive himself. 
This resistance was, after the Khedive’s flight 
into the British camp, carried on by the 
whole country. When he reached Cairo after 
the defeat of Tel-el-Kebir, and found that the 
inhabitants were unwilling to continue the 
struggle, he at once bowed to their will and 
surrendered. 

Contrary to reports which are circulated 
here, and have doubtless been sent home, I 
must repeat that hitherto no evidence, oral or 
documentary, has been brought forward to 
prove his somptionty in the crimes against 
common law. The proceedings of the Com- 
mission will orobably terminate to-morrow, 
and the formal trial begin on Monday. The 
miserable delay and hesitation on the part of 
the British Government in proclaiming its 
policy are producing the worst possible 
effects. 

What is urgently required is that the work 
of the re-organisation of the Civil Adminis- 
tration of the country should be placed in the 
hands of some competent statesman, just as 
the reorganisation of the Army has been de- 
legated to Baker Pacha. There are Indian 
officials who have learnt the art of organisa- 
tion in the Punjuab and the provinces of 
India who would be admirably fitted for the 
office. Until some scheme is prepared, Eu- 
rope and diplomacy must wait. When it is 
ready, then diplomacy may do its work to 
render it acceptablg to all parties. In the 
meantime, the uncertainty which prevails 
plays effectively into the hands of the rivals 
of England. The brief telegraphic summaries 
which have been published here of the 
speeches of Messrs. Dodson and Courtney 
have created profound astonishment and 
amusement in well-informed circles. The 
suggestion that the Bondholders must to 
some extent suffer from the war is approved, 
but the idea of a representative Government 
for Egypt is scouted as simply ridiculous, 
Even Arabi himself has abandoned it as im- 
practicable. A greater amount of liberty and 
more complete self-government would De sc- 
curcd by the Indian method of extensive local 
administration, in which the districts would 
have some share, and a general employment 
of natives, but with a supreme central Go- 
vernment of the Ministers of the Khedive. 

Baker Pacha has laid his scheme before the 
Khedive. Mindful of the financial necessities 
of the country, he has kept within the bounds 
of expenditure sanctioned by the Control, and 
hopes that three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds will suffice for the annual expense of 
a force of ten thousand three hundred men. 
The ultimate decision will of course’ remain 
with the English Government, but I under- 
stand that General Baker has submitted va- 
rious alternative solutions of the question. 
As to the element of which the force should 
be composed, while it will be impossible to 
depend entirely upon a native army, Baker 
Pacha recognises that the best interests of 
the Khedive—who is personally most anxious 
to regain the loyal allegiance of his people, 
which has been shaken by recent events—are 
incompatible with a complete severance of all 
connection between the Army and the people. 
Moreover, there are many officers of standing 
who held aloof from Arabi during the 
rebellion, and some troops whom only 
force prevented from siding openly with 
the loyalists. Such cases require con- 
sideration, and with these as a nucleus, 
a certela number of Egyptian Regiments 
might be formed, while alongside of 
them would be, at any rate for some time, a 
foreign Contingent officered by Englishmen. 
The exact composition of this Contingent is 
still undecided, but, judiciously managed, its 

resence need give no more cause for um- 

rage in the native mind than does the British 
Army in India. It is significant that, while 
our military authorities are disbanding the 
mounted infantry, General Baker, himself 
above all things a cavalry officer, yet closely 
watching the development of modern warfare, 
intends mounted riflemen to be a leading 
feature in his army. The Court of Inquiry 
has examined into the reported insults by 
Palace eunuchs to Arabi Pacha and another 
prisoner, and reports that every one con- 
cerned denies that there is any truth what- 
ever in the allegation. > 

ALEXANDRIA, TurrsDAY EVENING. 

The following news is derived from a trust- 
worthy source. The Minister of Finance 
possesses a list of the landed properties be- 
longing to the leaders of the late rebellion. 
These properties amount to two hundred 
thousand fedans or acres of land, worth, at 
the lowest computation, two millions sterling. 
It is believed in well-informed quarters that 
much of their land will be confiscated. The 
ee Reap gt in dealing with the ring- 

eaders of the rebellion has produced a very 
bad impression here. The British military 
authorities advertise for a supply of cattle 
and sheep for the troops at Alexandria and 
Cairo for three months, dating from the 15th 
proximo. There are many inquiries from the 
Continent to know when the overland route 
to Suez will be resumed by the Peninsular 
and OrientalCompany. Passenger trains are 
running to Suez. The International Tribunals 
here being about to open their doors, have, 
according to a circular addressed by the Go- 
vernment to the European Consuls, been de- 
clared incompetent to deal with the question 
of indemnities for malicious destruction of 
property, which will be considered by the 
mixed Commission appointed for the pur- 
pose. 


—_————s—__—__"_—_ 


BURNING OF INGBSTRE HALL. 


Ingestre Hall, one of the seats of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Talbot, was burned to the 
ground on Thursday morning, It was one of 
the most picturesque Elizabethan mansions in 
England, and was the principal seat of the 
Shrewsbury family. It is situated about four 
miles from the town of Stafford, in the midst 
of an extensive park. Since their marriage a 
few months ago the Earl and Countess have 
resided at Alton Towers, about twenty miles 
from Ingestre Hall, which was left in charge 
of three female servants and one of the gar- 
deners. In anticipation of the return of the 
Earl and Countess to Ingestre next week, the 
Hall had been thoroughly cleaned and reno- 
vated. During the last few days large fires 
have been kept burning daily in most of the 
rooms to air them. On Wednesday night 
one of the servants went through the house 
about ten o'clock, and found everything safe. 
The first alarm was raised at a quarter past 
five on Thursday morning, when the head 
housemaid was awakened by a crackling 
noise. She immediately came out of her room, 
and on opening the folding-doors leading to 
the state bedroom from the principal landing, 
she found it full of flames and smoke. She 
instantly aroused the other servants, who 
hurried out of the house without waiting to 
dress. Simultaneously the fire was discovered 
bya stableman who was coming across the park 
to the stables. He gave the alarm to the other 
men, and with all speed fetched the steam fire 
engine which was kept on the estate. The 
alarm spread to the neighbouring villages, 
and several workmen and others arrived. 
The engine was soon got into play, and water 
was plentifully obtained from the pools in the 
pax. A messenger was also despatched to 
Stafford, and the engines and brigade arrived 
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at six o'clock, a force of police followi 
them. The Hall was by this time a mass O 
flames, lighting up the country for miles 
around. Immense volumes of water were 
penred on the burning mass, and willing 
elpers dashed through the smoke and fire to 
rescue the furniture, paintings, and other 
valuables, which were removed to the church 
close by, the stables, and the cottages near. 
The whole of the state-room floor, which was 
of massive proportions, fell through into the 
grand hall below, and the flames shot through 
the main entrance. to the other side of the 
building. There were great quantities of old 
wood in the house, which caught fire very 
rapidly, and great alarm was caused by the 
falling of floors and stonework. _Some valu- 
able paintings and old oak carved furniture 
were saved, but the whole of the silver was 
stowed in a safe in the cellar, and could not 
be reached. Thousands of bottles of wine 
of a great age were lost, and the grand his- 
torical paintings on the staircase were all de- 
stroyed. The total loss, it is said, may reach 
£100,000, which is partly covered by in- 
surance. There are various surmises as to 
the probable origin of the fire. Lord Shrews- 
bury arrived on the scene about eleven 
o'clock, and superintended the removal of the 
articles saved. 


CHARGE OF STEALING AN EARL'S BODY. 

The-declaration of Charles Soutar, charged 
with stealing the body of Lord Balcarres, was 
lodged onF riday withthe Judiciary Clerk, Abers 
deen. He says the letters signed ‘‘Nabob” were 
written and posted by him. He knew nothing 
about the removal of the body, except that he 
found it in the wood at Dunecht. He would 
not tell the rest of the story till he had been 

romised protection, as he was threatened. 
lhe rest of his story is as follows: — “As I 
passed through the wood I hearda stick break 
on my left-hand side. I stood still to hearken. 
I then heard the rustle of another man crawl- 
ing on my right-hand side. I thought it was 
the keepers trying to surround me. I ran as 
fast as I could for the thickest part of the 
wood. I had gone about 20 yards when I was 
tripped up by a third party. When I looked 
up, there were two men above me holding me 
down. They seemed young, like chaps of 
the middle size. Their faces were blacked, 
and I felt they had on winsey shirts; they 
had neither caps nor coats on. In about half 
a minute they were joined by two other men, 
being those I heard creeping. I was on 
my back. They were tall, with coats and 
hats off. Their faces were masked half-way 
down, and I saw their white shirt-sleeves. 
One of the tall men pushed a pistol 
towards my breast, and said to one of the 
men who had been holding me, ‘‘ Remove 
your arm and fF will settle him.” One of the 
men who were holding me down took hold of 
the wrist of the man with the pistol, and said, 
“ Hold on; there’s more of them.” The man 
who said so got over me, and led the man 
with the pistol to one side, and said to him, 
“It is all right, it’s the ratcatcher; he is 
poaching. ’ After talking a little in whispers, 
which I could not make out, they called to the 
other tall man to come to them, which he did. 
The three conversed for a short time, but I 
could not hear what they said. They all came 
back beside me, and told the man who was 
holding me to let me up. They then let me 
go. I hunted for an hour or two, and when 
daylight came I went back to the part of the 
wood where I had been seized. I saw noth- 
ing of the men, but on looking at the place 
where I had first heard them I found a place 
where they had concealed something. Itwas 
a heap of rubbish. I opened it up. I found 
a blanket, to which I gave a pull. There was 
the dead body of a man inside it, and after 
looking at it I covered it up again. I did not 
perceive any smell of putrefaction. There 
was a streng smell of what I thought was 
‘‘benzoline.” The smell stuck to my hands 
for half a day afterwards. My impression at 
the time was that the man had been murdered, 
and that an attempt had been made to destroy 
the body by burning it with some chemical. 
The eyes were sunken, but the other features 
did not seem to be shrunk. 


————_.—_____ 


A JOURNEY FROM NICE TO MARSEILLES, 
A correspondent writes from Marseilles to 
the Fall Mall Gazette as follows :—The in- 
undations, having spent themselves in Italy, 
appear to be now invading Southern France. 
They made a very good beginning yesterday 
at Fréjus, on the Marseilles-Nice line. Pro- 
bably you have had a telegram of the disaster, 
but a few lines from the spot may not be with- 
out interest. Leaving Nice yesterday morning 
at 9.40 ina tempest, after a night of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, we found the rivers every- 
where roaring down in top flood to the sea. 
Beyond Cannes things got worse. Houses 
were surrounded by the water—two men had 
sought refuge up a tree—and the whole coun- 
try was like one vast lake. The railway was 
still free, and progress unimpeded; but ae 
Fréjus station the carriage doors were thrown 
open, and the startling announcement made 
that the line was destroyed ahead, and that 
the train must return. And sure enough, on 
going along to the scene of the catastrophe, I 
found the red flood pouring furiously across, 
everything being submerged on all sides. as 
far as the eye could sce, and the rails undra 
mined, bent, and destroyed, where visible. 
But the train did not go back. It simply 
waited. It was then noon, and a forage up 
into the wretched-looking town for food only 
resulted in my triumphant return with a foot 
and a half of coarse, half-baked bread.. There 
was a High-street, an inn, and a café, but not 
a “ petit pain,” nor any kind of fruit what- 
ever, was to be had in the whole place, not 
one grape or pear or apple in this old town 
in the “sunny south!” Three o'clock came 
and we were ‘‘no forarder,” but shortly afters 
wards the word went round that the waters 
having abated from the adjacent public road, 
and a train from Marseilles having arrived at 
the other end of the dégdi on the line, a 
transfer of the passengers and luggage was 
to be attempted. Moving cautiously up to 
our end of the damaged piece, about a mile in 
length, we found the enterprise of the company 
had provided one little shandridan like a costers 
monger’s barrow, with a good imitation of a 
rat between the shafts. This held two pas- 
sengers and their small luggage. Many set 
off on foot, but we were assured that “ voi- 
tures would soon arrive,’ and by-and-by two 
long-framed farm-carts hove in’ sight, which 
were hailed with joy by the waiting crowd. 
Pitching our things into the most rakish of 
the two, my wife mounted thereon, as proudly 
as if it had been an elegant barouche—soon, 
alas! to be disenchanted and dismounted, 
They were for the heavy baggage only! So 
we all trudged the mile on foot along the 
soaking road, meeting the southward-bound 
assengers, laden with heavy burdens, mak- 
ing for our late train. The barouches haying 
done their work, and all being now seated on 
the right side of the gap, we naturally ex- 
pected to move off at once, but the P. L. M. 
evidently had no such intention. The truth 
at length dawned upon us. They were ac- 
tually waiting for another train from Nice, 
wishing economically to kill two birds with 
one stone! This train did come about five ; 
the new passengers trudged the mile as we 
have done, and the barouche work was again 
bravely accomplished. ‘“‘ Enfin,” was the 
universal sigh of relief, jn the expectation 
«that now at last we were off. Nota bit of it. 
We were not by any means out of the wood 
yet. The standing still began again in full 
vigour. [thought the problem was how to 
get the engine to the now proper front with 
no place for shunting at hand; and probably 
this was the difficulty. It soon became appa- 
rent, however, even to the official mind, that 
the conundrum was not to be solved by simply 
waiting; for, Providence not having inter- 
vened, the train was presently pushed on a 
mile or so to a siding. After this effort, some 
feeble moving to and fro went on, with long 
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THE EGYPTIAN SETTLEMENT. 


The Times learns from the circular of 
the Conservative Whip, published on 
Friday, that Egypt is to be brought promi- 
nently before the House of Commons at its 


approaching meeting. The subject has been 
discussed at some length by Lord North- 


brook and Sir Stafford Northcote, as well 
as by other speakers on both sides. It is 


not easy, however, to form from these 
speeches any precise idea either of what 
the Government intend to do or of what 
the Opposition would have them do. All 
the discussion about the share of this party 
or the other in bringing things to their pre- 
sent condition is a little antiquated. 
Sensible men know well that our Egyptian 
policy is about the last thing on which 
party accusations can fairly be founded. 
Both parties and the nation itself are com- 
mitted in one way or another to the series 
of actions which have led up to our armed 
interference in Egypt, and both parties 
alike have frequently had before them 
nothing but a choice of embarrassments. 
What the country is now coneerned with 
is the manner in which the position we 
have now attained is to be used, and the 
manner in which the Opposition, were it 
in power, would be prepared to use it. 
Lord Northbrook’s quotation of the liturgy 
is, no doubt, excellent in its way, but even 
were it not rather difficult to reconcile 
with Mr. Courtney’s advice to let 
the Egyptians stew in their own juice, it 
would be felt tobe somewhat wanting inthe 
precision required at the moment. We 
all wish to do the best we can in reason 
for all mankind, and we are all in favour 
of ‘freedom far and wide.’ General prin- 
ciples and aspirations of that kind are 
more conveniently taken for granted. 
Englishmen think not unnaturally that 
when mankind are in question a good deal 
of consideration is due to the three hun- 
dred millions or so who own allegiance to 
Queen Victoria, and that freedom even for 
the Egyptians is probably not to be best 
secured by either leaving them to their 
own devices or handing them over to the 
chaos of a mixed Government in which 
every nation can obstruct and none can 
act. General control and general gua- 
rantees are fine phrases, but nothing more. 
There must be somewhere a concrete force 
capable of making law obeyed in Egypt, 
and the question is where that force is to 
be found. At present it is supplied by the 
British army, and the place of that army 
cannot be taken by paper constitutions, 
* parchment controls, or general European 
guarantees with nothing but mutual 
jealousies behind them. The country 
wants no particular extension of power or 
influence as the reward of its exertions, 
but it does want security for the interests 
recently endangered, and some arrange- 
ment which shall maintain permanent 
order in Egypt, whether against internal 
turbulence or foreign intrigue.” 


The Spectator says all the utterances of 
Ministers during the week on the subject 
of Egypt show that the decision of the 
Government as to the kroad outline of their 
policy has been made. They will try the 
experiment of self-government in Egypt, 
honestly and disinterestedly, once more, 
They will not permit any outside Power, 
including Turkey, to interfere, either by 
force or intrigue—all the speakers use 
expressions upon this subject of unusual 
strength—they cannot revive the Dual Con- 
trol, though it accomplished some good in 
its day ; and they will insist on a free way 
through the Canal at all times, both for 
their commercial and their fighting marine, 
put they will seek n thing for themselves. 
There is, we believe, no reason to doubt 
that this policy will be approved by the 
country and by Europe. Europe has no 
ground of complaint, and at home the 
great mass of Liberal electors, as 1S evi- 
dent at every public meeting, and espe- 
cially at public meetings attended or led 
by working-men, though admitting the 
necessity of the war and the justice of 
putting down a military revolt, have been 
anxious that as little should be done in 
Egypt as possible ; that self-government! 
should not be abolished ; and that, above 
all, this country should, if possible, avoid 
new and heavy responsibilities. They sup- 
port Mr. Gladstone on those conditions, 
which, again, even those who, like our- 
selves, entertain more distrust of the 
Asiatics’ capacity for liberty, and are more 
sensitive to the great work which might be 
performed in Africa, find it not difficult to 
accept. Great Britain is deeply pledged to 
be disinterested, if she can, and the Euro- 
pean confidence in her word when given is 
the first of all her ** interests.” Moreover, 
the self-government of Egypt, if it be pos- 
sible, would for England and the world, as 
well as herself, be incomparably the best 
solution ; first, because it would release 
Europe from a task which can never 
be thoroughly performed, the gradual ab- 
sorption of Asia by European States ; and 
secondly, because the successful admini- 
stration of an Asiatic State by its own 
people would directly add a much-wanted 
element to the general reservoir of human 
ability. If Egypt can manage herself, 
after ceasing to do so for two thousand 
years, we shall be content. If that experi- 
ment fails, a new problem will come up ; 
but until it has been tried, the resources 
of the country itself cannot be said to have 
been thoroughly exhausted, oF the 
Egyptians to have forfeited the natural 
right of every people to control their own 


affairs. 
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of his success 
the distrust inspired by Radical policy is 


and accidental occurrence. 
of the Conservative party will be gradually 
increased 
moderate Liberals who have not yet had 
courage 
Whether the Opposition will at any early 
date obtain a majority of votes is a more 
doubtful question. 
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CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS. 

The Saturday Review, with reference to 
recent speeches of the Leaders of the Op- 
position in the House of Commons, says : 
—Even if Sir Stafford Northcote possessed 
the polemical faculties which he has fre- 
quently disclaimed, his appeals to the en- 
thusiasm of factions would assume a sub- 
dued tone, because he has no desire to 
muster his forces for immediate action. It 
is well to remind Conservative Associa- 
tions of the duties of organisation and 
proselytism, but it would be unadvisable 
to send round the fiery cross when there 
is no intention of giving battle. The last 
object which a prudent, Conservative states- 
man would at this moment desire would 
be a change of Government. Much may 
be said against the present Ministers ; but 
their capacity of mischief is in some direc- 
tions limited, though in other respects it 
may seem to be increased, by the posses- 
sion of office. It is certain that if a Con- 
servative Government had introduced 
either the Protection of Property Bill or 
the Coercion Bill, Mr. Gladstone and some 
of his colleagues would have conducted 
an agitation against it that would probably 
have been irresistible. The conduct of 
Egyptian affairs would be almost as im- 
practicable if the p licy of a Conservative 
Government were incessantly thwarted by 
a Liberal Opposition, which might, per- 
haps, have re-united all the sections of the 
party. The most conclusive of all reasons 
against premature attempts to overthrow 
the Government is that the majority 
which decided the last election is not 
destroyed, though it may probably have 
been reduced. A defeat of the Govern- 
ment on some chance issue would not im- 
ply the feasibility of supplanting the party 
which is still dominant. The Conserva- 
tives probably at present receive a more 
regular accession of converts than their 
opponents, inasmuch as every new re- 
volutionary measure detaches thoughtful 
Liberals from a party which is ostenta- 
tiously controlled by its extreme section. 
Owners of property cannot regard with 
complacency threats of confiscating or 
alienating the land; nor are they re- 
assured by the ambiguous language of the 
Prime Minister. The progress of agrarian 
legislation in Ireland justifies the anxiety 
of landlords in the rest of the United King- 


dom, and all classes which have anything 
to lose begin to understand that other de- 
scriptions of property are threatened when 
landowners are subjected 
The most sentimental organ of democracy 
lately sneered at occupiers of villas, or, in 
other words, at the upper middle class, on 


to spoliation. 


the ground that they would probably not 
be reconciled to Mr. Gladstone on account 
in Egypt. It is true that 


not likely to be removed by an irrelevant 
The strength 
secession of those 


by the 


to break with their party. 
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CHANNEL TUNNEL 
SUEZ CANAL. 
The publication of the Blue-book on the 


Channel Tunnel has revived a dormant 
controversy at a somewhat inconvenient 


AND THE 


time for Sir Edward Watkin and his 


friends. Two of the strongest arguments 
in favour of its construction have been, to 


say the least, considerably weakened by 


The permanence of the 
and the durability of the 
Anglo-French alliance, assumed so con- 
fidently a few months ago, can hardly be 
taken for granted to day :— 

The fears of the alarmists may be absurd 
enough ; but no one can deny that the Tunnel 
would increase the impact of every French 
threat upon the English ear. A time when 
we are attempting to turn a deaf ear to 
French recriminations and are preparing to 
ignore French protests is not exactly the 
season which Sir Edward Watkin would have 
chosen to reopen the question of the Tunnel. 


recent events. 


The second disadvantage to which he 
is exposed is the extent to which 
the recent war _ has justified the 


objections taken by English and Egyptian 
statesmen to the construction of the Suez 
Canal. It is not so many years since the 
“ folly” of Lord Palmerston, in deprecating 
the severing of the Isthinus, was a favourite 
topic with the advocates of the Tunnel. But 
the war has convinced a good many people 
that neither Lord Palmerston nor the 
Egyptians who opposed the making of the 
Canal were quite as much mistaken as it was 
the fashion to assume. The Suez Canal, no 
doubt, conferred great material advantages 
upon the world ; but it has made Egypt more 
vulnerable than ever, and it has imposed 
upon England a costly and dangerous expe- 
dition, of which we have as yet by no means 
seen the end. The Suez Canal, therefore, can 
no longer be invoked as a conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of the Channel Tunnel. It 
tells both ways, and proves that the facilita- 
tion of communication may be attended with 
political disadvantages which can be but im- 
perfectly appreciated in advance.—Pall Mall 
Gazelle. 
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Tur ‘ Lion” Serwox.—In perpetuation o 
a custom originated upwards of two centu- 
ries ago, What is termed the ‘‘ Lion” ser- 
mon, annually preached at the church of St. 
Katherine Cree, Leadenhall-strect, will be 
delivered on Monday evening hy the Rev. 
Dr Whittemore, Rector. The sermon was 
founded by Sir John Gayer, who afterwards 
occupied the office of Lord Mayor, who ona 
certain October 16th was travelling in Arabia. 
Becoming detached from the caravan, a lion 
approached him. Being unarmed, Sir John 
fell upon his knees in prayer, upon which the 
lion looked at him, but after a few seconds 
walked off. Sir John then vowed to perpe- 
tuate the commemoration ef his miraculous 
deliverance, and the funds he left for this 
purpose have enabled his wish to be car- 
ried out faithfully by means of the above 
service, which always takes place on October 
16th. On this occasion the collection will 
be devoted to the expenses of the choir, 
who will render a full choral service.— 
Cily Press. 

Tur Preraces FOR THE Two COMMANDERS. 
—It is the intention of the Government, 
shortly after the reassembling of Parliament, 
to propose a vote of thanks to Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Lieutenant-Generals Willis and 
Sir E. B. Hamley, and the officers and men 
of the army and fleet for their services in con- 
nection with the expedition to Egypt. At 
the same time it will be announced what the 
steps are which it is proposed should be taken 
for recognising the services of those through 
whose instrumentality it has been that the 
operations have been brought to a successful 
conclusion. Sir Garnet Wolseley has made 
known his readiness to accept the offer of a 
peerage, and will take his seat in the House 
of Lords as Baron Wolseley. It is stated Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour will probably take the 


county of Warwick. 
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EGYPT. 


The Times correspondent at Cairo tele- 
graphed on Friday :— 

Baker Pacha submits to-day the preliminary 
project for the reorganisation of the Army. 
The expense is not to exceed £368,090, The 
strength of the army is to be 10,900; the 
officers half English, half native—that is, 
Turks, Circassians, Croats, or Egyptians of 
proved fidelity to the Khedive. The length of 
service is to be six years, with eight in the 
Reserve. The Gendarmerie, consisting of 
1,400 picked men from the force, is to be 
under the orders of the Mudirs, for the pre- 
servation of order in the provinces. The re- 
organisation of the Municipal Police is not 
included in the scheme, but is left to the 
Ministry of the Interior. Sir E. Malet has re- 
quested the Mudirs to furnish him with lists 
of all arrests, considering it the duty of the 
British Government to see strict justice execu- 
ted. A decree to be issued to-day withdraws 
compensation claims from the ordinary tribu- 
nal, assigning them to the Special Commis- 
sion. Arabi’s trial will probably begin on 
Tuesday, and is expected to last two days, but 
probably it will last longer. 


The Standard has received the follow- 
ing telegrams from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

Carro, Fripay Nicur. 

Several witnesses were examined to-day by 
the Commission. Of these the most impor- 
tant was an officer who acted under the 
orders of Suleiman Bey, who is supposed to 
be directly responsible for the burning of 
Alexandria, and who is said to have insti sated 
the perpetration of the atrocities there. This 
person made a full confession of what he 
knew up to a certain point. But in spite of 
the utmost efforts of the Tribunal, they failed 
completely to extort from him a scrap of 
evidence calculated to criminate the chief 
leaders of the rebellion, The Commission 
holds another sitting to-morrow. The formal 
trial is now fixed for Monday. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley gives a grand banquet to-night, in 
the Abdin Palace, to the members of the Go- 
vernment and the great dignitaries of State. 
After it chere will be a reception, which will 
be attended by the officers of the Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 


NLEXANDRIA, Fray Niaut. 

Upwards of three thousand persons have 
lodged claims against the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for compensation for damage suffered 
during the reign of Terror that followed the 
bombardment of this city. The sum they 
demand amounts in all to about six million 
pounds sterling. The attitude and bearing of 
the native population here and in the interior 
is not so bad as had been anticipated. I think, 
on the whole, it is improving ; but, though 


not now absolutely hostile, it is un- 
mistakably sullen, and in some cases 
childishly spiteful. The malign influ- 
ence of the fanatical exhortations of 


the ringleaders of the late rebellion has not 
vet spent itself. The Arab has along memory 
for what he considers a wrong, and he un- 
doubtedly believes that the English have 
shamefully ill-used him. Even were he 
likely to forget the past, the zealots, who 
without attracting much attention, have ample 
opportunities of working upon the people, 
are ever at hand to refresh his memory. It 
must not be supposed that because the people 
are not demonstratively hostile, but merely 
sullen, it would be safe to withdraw British 
troops, whom we still regard as standing 
between us and massacre, Of this I am cer- 
tain, that the disappearance of the (Queen's 
uniform from the streets would be instantly 
followed by another exodus of Europeans. 


The Royal Marine Artillery stationed at 
Aboukir have embarked for England. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily News 
telegraphs :—One of the principal Ministers 
whom I have just seen declares to me that 
neither he nor his collegues will remain in 
the country unless Arabi, with the ringleaders, 
be executed. He added that he had complete 
confidence that Arabi could be proved to 
have left Alexandria with about ten thousand 
men after the pillage of July began, and that 
he stood at the Rosetta Gate while his troops 
passed laden with booty. Also that Arabi 
had given distinct orders for the burning of 
Cairo. I give this as a Ministerial opinion. 
Sherif Pacha is strongly opposed to the pre- 
sence of English counsel at the trial except as 
spectators. He tells me he has yielded 
enough in consenting to make the trial public. 
It is now definitely fixed for Monday. 


Sir Edward Malet has issued a circular to 
the British consular agents everywhere in 
Jgvypt requestiag them to send a ust of the 
political prisoners in their respective dis- 
tricts, and to watch over the strict execution 
of the orders of the Khedive and his Minis- 
ters as to the humane treaiment of such 
prisoners. The Cairo correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph states :—In the prison at 
Cairo there are 113 persons incarcerated, 
and, in addition to these, there are about 
thirty persons who are still * wanted” by the 
Government. When these have been arrested 
the list of the chief instigators of the rebellion 
will be considered complete. As regards the 
future administration of justice for natives, a 
lan is now under consideration, and it is 
understood that the principle of admitting a 
certain number of foreign judges to seats in 
the native courts is being thought over. The 
object of the new scheme is to secure purity 
and integrity in the courts where hitherto 
glaring injustice has been observed, and thus 
to remove the grievances of the natives, as 
well as to do away with one of the most 
powerful arguments against the abolition of 
the capitulation in Egypt. 


THE RETURN OF TROOPS. 


The transports ordered to Portsmouth with 
troops from Egypt are :—O.wrenholme, Mara- 
thon, Tower Hill, City of Lincoln, to arrive on 
the 18th inst.; Holland, 19th; Viking and 
Greece, 20th; City of New York and Calabria, 
ist; California and City of Paris, 22d, 
Arab, 24th; Bolivia and Prussian, 25th; and 
Pelican, 27th. The City of Paris and Bolivian 
will bring Marines. These vessels will be 
discharged from Government employ, with 
the exception of the Bolivian and Arab. 


A meeting of the committee appointed by 
the tradesmen and other residents in the 
neighbourhood of Regent’s Park for the pur- 
pose of organising a public reception to the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue), on their return 
from the Egyptian campaign, was held at the 
Chester Arms, Albany-street, on Friday, under 
the presidency of Mr. James Burley, chairman 
of the executive committee, and treasurer. 
There was a large attendance. Mr. Burley 
reported that since the meeting on Tuesday 
some members of the executive had waited 
upon Colonel Burnaby, and submitted the 
name of Mr. Knivitt, of Albany-st rect, as 
chairman of the dinner at which it was pro- 
posed to entertain the regiment. | The Colonel 
at once approved of the nomination, regarding 
Mr. Knivitt as an excellent man for the posi- 
tion. The date of the reception was then con- 
sidered, and Colonel Burnaby was of opinion 
that if the treops came home on Thursday 
next Friday would be a most suitable day. 
The colonel readily gave permission for the 
attendance of the band, in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants. It was aske 
whether the troops on their arrival, might be 
allowed to pass ‘up Albany-street instead of 
across the park, and this was instantly as- 
sented to. Mr. Hiram Henton, honorary 
secretary, announced that the subscriptions 
were flowing in in the most gratifying man- 
ner, the total up to the present time amount- 
ing to £400. Altogether about 600 persons 
might be expected at the dinner—400 from 
the regiment, and the remainder subscribers 


towards the reception fund, 
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THE EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY 
THE WAR. 

The Spectator calls attention to the 
growing dissonance betveen the views 
expressed in newspapers, whether English 
or Continental, and those entertained either 
by Governments or peoples. .dt does not 
undertake to explain all the causes of a 
phenomenon which has many, some of them 
complex, and one, the influence of money, 
at once irregular and intermitent, but one 
cause is patent to all who can look steadily 
at political tendencies :— 

The “democracy” in Europe, the great 
body of the people, is becoming distinetly less 
warlike, and less inclined to enterprises which 
involve risk of war, than the “directing 
classes” from which journalists draw their 
nspiration. This may be denied, because the 
prejudice that democracies are inherently 
warlike, having been carefully fostered for 
generations, is nearly incurable ; but the evi- 
dence is weighty indeed. All men admit the 
fact as regards France, although many would 
add that in France the desire for quiescence 
must be temporary. The tendency certainly 
exists in America, where deliberate attempts 
to persuade the people into a policy of con- 
quest in Mexico, in St. Domingo, in Central 
America, and in the North have been baffled 
by the resolute dislike or apathy of the great 
body of electors. It is keenly felt in Germany ; 
though there it is kept more out of sight by 
the never-dying fear of Slav agression, the 
chronic jealousy of France, and the belief 
that Prince Bismarck, as regards foreign 
policy, can make no mistakes. It predomi- 
nates, in spite of all the Jingo talk, in Bri- 
tain, where the late Ministry was overthrown 
by it, where the retreat from the Transvaal 
and Afghanistan excited no hostility, and 
where the Radical masses, though willing to 
guard the route to India, and to leave Mr. 
Gladstone to decide on the method, are still 
reluctant to embark on any policy of adven- 
ture in Egypt, and inclined to do less than 
most journalists think wise. It may very 
well be the same in Italy. 


$< _—<$—_——_— 


AND 


SPEECHES OF PUBLIC MEN. 
LORD NORTHBROOK, 


Lord Northbrook and Mr. Faweett were 
present on Friday evening at a great Liberal 
meeting in Liverpool, at which a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government was passed by ac- 
clamation. Lord Northbrook said any one 
who had watched the proceedings in the 
House of Commons must have seen that it 
was of vital consequence that some means 
should be found by which business could be 
properly transacted. It was said that there was 
some chance of Government checking free- 
dom of speech ; but they knew well that no 
assembly in this or any other country could 
be conducted without some rules and regu- 
lations to enable talking to be stopped and 
business transacted. Referring to Ireland, he 
said :—lle honestly believed a turning-point 
had been reached in the affairs of that 
country. Tt had been endeavoured to account 
for this simply by the recent measure passed 
for the strengthening of the hands ofthe law ; 
but it must be obvious that a progressive im- 
provement ending in September could not be 
accounted for by an Act which was only 
passed in July. He firmly believed that to the 
Land Act of the present Government, sup- 
ported by determined assertion of law and 
order, was due the improvement they had 
seen, The Land Act, coupled with the 
Arrears Act, had had a most beneficial effect. 
Iis lordship then contrasted the Crimean 
breakdown with the success which had marked 
the Egyptian expedition, and attributed the 
latter to the reforms introduced into the ser- 
vice by Lord Cardwell, supplemented by the 
valuable additions of Mr. Childers. 


MR, FAWCETT. 

Mr. Fawcett dealt at some length with the 
land question, remarking that there was no 
subject that Liberals were more anxious 
should be taken up in a thorough and com- 
prehensive manner than a reform of the land 
tenure in England and Scotland. Any Go- 
vernment would have formidable difficulties 
to encounter in abolishing the laws of entail 
and primogeniture, in altering the present 
cumbrous system of settlement, and facilitat- 
ing the transfer of land, and these difficulties 
could not be surmounted unless the people 
eave these reforms a cordial and united sup- 
port. With respect to the * nationalization 
of the land,” no words, he said, were re- 
quired to show the injust ice of appropriating 
land without compensation. The large land- 
owner and the peasant proprietor would 
not be its only victims. If the State were to 
take, without compensation, all the land of 
the country, the workman who, through the 
agency of a building society, is now able to 
call his house his own, would find himself 
dispossessed of the land on which it stands. 
Nationalization with compensation, thongh 
not so unjust, would prove incalculably mis- 
chievous in its consequences. It has been 
estimated that the annual rent of the agricul- 
tural land in this country is about £66,000,000, 
Take this at thirty years’ purchase, and the 
amount of compensation required for the agri- 
cultural land alone would be £2,000,000,000, or 
nearly three times the amount of the National 
Debt: And when the State had become the 
possessor of all the land, what is going to be 
done with it? What principles are to regulate 
the rents to be charged ? Vho is to devide 
the particular plots of land that should be al- 


lotted to those who apply for them? If the 
rent charged is to be determined by the com- 


petition of the open market, in what respect 
would a cultivator be better off if he paid a 
competition rent to the State instead of to a 
private individual ; and if the market price 1s 
not to be charged, who is to bear the loss— 
from what fund is the deficiency to be made 
good? Depend upon it, there is only one 
answer to this question. It must be made 
good from the general taxation of the country, 
and increased taxation means still more taken 
from the hard-won earnings of the people. 
But this is not all. Ifthe Government owned 
the land, and once began letting it on any 
other terms than those which regulate the 
transactions of ordinary commercial life, there 
would be opened indefinite opportunities for 
State patronage and favouritism, and the de- 
moralising corruption that would ensue would 
be more far-reaching and more baneful in its 
consequences than even the pecuniary loss 
which the scheme would involve. Discussing 
Mr. Mill’s proposal with regard to *‘un- 
earned increment,” Mr. Fawcett said it could 
neither be defended on grounds of justice nor 
expediency. Speaking of the piedges of the 
Government, he said no cfforis would be 
spared before the present Parliament came to 
an end to enfranchise the rural householders 
and secure a juster distribution of seats. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AND MR, GIBSON, 

Sir Stafford Northcote spoke at Inverness 
on Friday, where addresses from various 
Constitutional Associations were presented to 
him. The right hon. gentleman spoke in a 
desultory manner of the Liberalism of Scot- 
land and the agitation for a reform of the 
land laws and the disestablishment of the 
Church, after which he alluded to the war, 
and reasserted that it would have been unne- 
cessary had the Government been firmer in 
their attitude. He hoped the attention of the 
country would be drawn to the mode in which 
the expedition would be provided for. 
Nothing was laid down more distinctly, more 
Pica ag Sag or more violently by the Prime 
Minister in his campaign against the Conser- 
vatives than the necessity of charging the 
service of the year against the income of the 
year. Now, if ever there was a service of 
the year to be charged against the income of 
the year it was the service in Egypt, and 
they must hope and expect that the bill would 
be presented in a formal and proper way, so 
that they might have it before the year had 
expired, and that they might settle it upon 
financial principles. With respect to the 


financial policy of the Government, he main- 
tained that they had not carried out a policy 
of retrenchment, but that their expenditure 
had been greater than that of their prede- 
cessors. Finally, referring to the question of 
obstruction, he protested against the idea 
either that measures which were proposed 
were proper measures for dealing with ob- 
struction, or that they could safely be adopted 
without sacrificing freedom of speech and re- 
ducing all opposition to impotence. Mr. 
Gibson, M.P., in responding for the Ilouse of 
Commons at a banquet in the evening, at 
which the Duke of Richmond presided, de- 
manded that Arabi should have a fair and 
open trial, and that Ministers should inform 
the nation what their intentions in regard to 
Egypt were. Ireland required repose, and 
the closure resolutions would demand the 
closest attention when Parliament reas- 
sembles. 
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THREATENING TO MURDER THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 

At Bow-street, on Sturday, William Brook- 
shaw, aged 34, described as a traveller, of no 
home, was charged, on a warrant, before Sır 
James Ingham (who attended specially to hear 
the case), with feloniously and maliciously 
sending a letter, well knowing the contents 
thereof, threatening to murder the Prince of 
Wales. Mr. Stephenson and Mr, Thomas, 
for the Treasury, prosecuted, The letter read 
as follows:—‘ Colonel Teesdale,—Sir,—To 
be brief, I am a young man brought up within 
sight of Buckingham Palace, willing and 
anxious to work, and cannot get it to do. The 
best thing that I can do under these circum- 
stances is to go abroad to one of the colonies. 
Tell your Reyal master, the Prince of Wales, 
that I require £10 to start me there. If I 
succeed it will be repaid. I want it this 
week. Send it to me, at Wm. Brookshaw, 
Lemon's Hotel, 21 and 22, Great Chapel- 
street, Westminster.— P.S.—If you do not 
send it this weck I will camp on the Prince of 
Wales’s trail, and by all the gods serve him 
worse than Lord Frederick Cavendish was 
served.—Y ours in great earnestness, W.C. B. 
Sorry to speak so harsh, but severe diseases 
require severe remedies, Don’t forget this 
week.” 

This letter was posted on the 9th October, 
and it was proposed to show that tho Pri- 
sonerwho was aninmate of Fulham Workhouse 
was absent that day, and that the letter was in 
his handwriting. Thomas Brown said he was 
porter at St. George’s Workhouse, Fulham. 
He had known Prisoner as an inmate there 
for seven months, during which time he had 
left and returned several times. On Monday, 
9th October, he left at eleven o'clock. He 
returned on the 1ith. Witness produced a 
receipt for clothing signed by the Prisoner. 
The paper upon which the letter was written 
was similar to that supplied to inmates. The 
envelope bore the workhouse stamp. To the 
best of Witness’s belief the letter was in the 
same handwriting as the receipt for clothes 
produced. Wm. Bolton, an inmate of the 
workhouse, acting as assistant to the last 
witness, proved the signature to the receipt 
in question as being in the Prisoner’s hand- 
writing. Mr. Colf, master of the workhouse, 
said that he had no doubt the paper upon 
which the letter was written, and the enve- 
lope, had been supplied from his office. Mr. 
Willson, an inspector of of the South Wes- 
tern District office, proved that the letter was 
posted in the neighbourhood of West Bromp- 
ton for the twelve o'clock delivery on Octo- 
ber 9. Witness compared the signature on 
the receipt and the handwriting on the enve- 
lope, and expressed his opmion that they 
were written by the same person. Superin- 
tendent Walker, of the Metropolitan Polico 
attached to the Prince of Wales’s Household, 
proved receiving the letter from Colonel Tees- 
dale. It was subsequently handed to the au- 
thorities at Scotland-yard, by whom inquiries 
were made. The Prisoner was arrested by 
Chief Inspector Hagan on Friday night, at 
st. George’s Workhouse, Fulham. He said 
that he was born in Buckingham-place, and 
had been for several years in the United 
Staies Army. In answer to the charge, he 
said :—‘* Itsan infamous lie; I never wrote 
such a letter. Somedody has been making use 
of my name.” The prisoner was formally 
asked if he had anything to say in answer to 
the charge. He said, * Lam not guilty, and 
uuder no circumstances would I be guilty of 
such a crime.” He was committed for trial. 
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CHARGE OF STEALING AN EARL'S BODY. 

The declaration of Charles Soutar, charged 
with stealing the body of Lord Balearres, was 
lodged onl’ riday with the Judiciary Clerk, Aber- 
deen. He says the letters signed ‘‘Nabob” were 
written and posted by him. He knew nothing 
about the removal of the body, except that he 
found it in the wood at Dunecht. He would 
not tell the rest of the story till he had been 
promised protection, as he was threatened. 
The rest of his story is as follows: — ‘ As I 
passed through the wood I heard a stick break 
on my left-hand side. I stood still to hearken. 
I then heard the rustle of another man crawl- 
ing on my right-hand side. I thought it was 
the keepers trying to surround me. I ran as 
fast as I could for the thickest part of the 
wood. I had gone about 20 yards when I was 
tripped up by a third party. When I looked 
up, there were two men above me holding me 
down. They scemed young, like chaps of 
the middle size. Their faces were blacked, 
and I felt they had on winsey shirts; they 
had neither caps nor coats on. In about half 
a minute they were joined by two other men, 
being those I heard creeping. I was on 
my back. They were tall, with coats and 
hats off. Their faces were masked half-way 
down, and I saw their white shirt-sleeves. 
One of the tall men pushed a pistol 
towards my breast, and said to one of the 
men who had been holding me, ‘‘ Remove 
your arm and I will settle him.” One of the 
men who were holding me down took hold of 
the wrist of the man with the pistol, aad said, 
‘© Hold on; there’s more of them.” The man 
who said so got over me, and led the man 
with the pistol to one side, and said to him, 
“It is all right, it's the ratcatcher; he is 
poaching.” After talking a little in whispers, 
which I could not make out, they called to the 
other tall man to come to them, which he did. 
The three conversed for a short time, but I 
could not hear what they said. They all came 
back beside me, and told the man who was 
holding me to let me up. They then let me 
go. l hunted for an hour or two, and when 
daylight came I went back to the part of the 
wood where I had been seized. I saw noth- 
ine of the men, but on looking at the place 
where I had first heard them I found a place 
where they had concealed something. It was 
a heap of rubbish. I opened it up, I found 
a blanket, to which I gave a pull. There was 
the dead body of a man inside it, and after 
looking at it I covered it up again, I did not 
perceive any smell of putretaction. There 
was a strong smell of what I thought was 
‘“henzoline.” The smell stuck to my hands 
for half a day afterwards. My impression at 
the time was that the man had been murdered, 
and that an attempt had been made to destroy 
the body by burning it with some chemical. 
The eyes were sunken, but the other features 
did not seem to be shrunk. 
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Tue Law or Lrnet.—Mr. T. Hughes, 
Q.C., judge of the Nantwich County Court, 
and better known as the author of “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” on Wednesday gave an 
important decision on the law of libel, by de- 
ciding that an editor might alter an ad- 
vertisement to prevent a libel. An appli- 
cation had been made by Dr. Mackie of the 
Warrington Guardian, for a small account, 
the payment of which had been refused on 
the ground that he had changed ‘* ma- 
chinations ” to “ doings.” This was brought 
forward as a test taste, and decided in fa- 
vour of the newspaper. 
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Tug Nexr-or-Kın Frauns.—At the By, 
mingham Quarter Sessions on Thursda 

before the Recorder, Albert Edward Beeton, 
the Birmingham manager of the International 
Law and Next-of-Kin Agency, who was 
acquitted at the Manchester Assizes, was 
charged on several indictments with conspiring 
to deiraud and obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. Mr. Loxdale Warren and Mr. Ether- 
ington Smith prosecuted on behalf of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Smith Dorsett defended. 
Evidence was given with the view of showing 
tha! the prisoner was not only the “manager,” 
but that he was a partner with Rogers, the 
promoter of the fraudulent company. Books 
were produced in the prisoner's handwriting 
showing that he and Rogers divided the 
“ profits” made at the Birmingham offices 
every week. Mrs. Partridge, who believed 
that her family were entitled to several hun- 
dred thousand pounds’ worth of property in 
Gloucester, Norfolk (Virginia), ol other 
places, testified to paying the prisoner many 
sums of money on the representation that he 
had ‘ entered her case ” in Chancery and in- 
structed counsel. Mr. Colman Cooke said he 
wrote to the Master of the Rolls respecting 
some property, and received a reply. The 
result was he went to the “ International Law 
Agency” and asked the prisoner if he was a 
solicitor. The prisoner replied that he was, 
and on that belief he paid him various sums 
of money. Evidence was also given in sup- 
ort of the alleged frauds upon a family named 
awrence. The Recorder summed up, and 
the jury, after a quarter of an hour’s consulta- 
tion, found the prisoner guilty, As he had 
been in gaol six months, he was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 
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Mr. Justin McCarrny on THE Irish PARTY. — 
Mr. McCarthy, M.P., delivered on Wednesday 
night the opening address of the Peckham and 
Camberwell Justin McCarthy Branch of the 
National Land and Labour League of Great 
Britain. He said that when in a few days the 
House of Commons met again the Irish party 
would be found in their place just as united 
and just as active as they were before some 
of their members left them. There had been 
no division or split. The Irish party in 
Parliament would have to go onin the future 
on lines settled in the past. They wanted to 
settle the great Irish land question, and let no 
one say they were not advancing steadily and 
completely towards the settlement of that 
question, One hopeful sign of the times was 
the absolute independence of the small Irish 
party in Parliament. They had been able at 
last to form an independent party in Parlia- 
ment. The main credit of this idea and the 
carrying of it out must be ascribed to the in- 
telligence, energy, and resolve of Mr. Parnell. 
Mr. Parnell had done what O'Connell could 
not do; he had around him a party indepen- 
dent of any Minister or ministerial promise 
whatever, and it might be said that where Mr. 
Parnell led the Irish people might safely fol- 
low. In conclusion, Mr. McCarthy said if 
the land question were settled to-morrow 
there would still remain the one right of 
Ireland to make laws for the Irish people. 
They could not sell their birthright for amess 
of pottage, but he did not see why they should 
not take the mess of pottage and keep their 
birthright too, and this was what the Irish 
party was going to do. 

Tue CHURCHES AND THE SALVATION Army. 
—At the Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Con- 
ference on Wednesday, a discussion arose out 
of a paper on the relations of the Church 
towards the Salvation Army. Canon Girdle- 
stone, while approving the objects of the 
Salvation Army, strongly protested against 
the irreverence that characterised that body, 
and remarked that General Booth might make 
good Salvationists in half an hour, but that 
was very different from good Christians. 
Canon Bell said that in his own parish of 
Cheltenham the Salvationists were doing more 
harm than good, and he was doubtful of the 
Church copying their example, The attitude 
to be observed by the Church towards the 
Salvation Army also engaged the attention of 
the St. Albans Conference. A discussion on 
the Salvation Army movement also took place 
at the meeting of the Congregational Union. 
The Rev. W. G. Woods, of Manchester, 
while not entirely approving of the method 
by which the Salvation Army carried on its 
labours, contended that it was doing a work 
which the Christian Churches had hitherto 
failed to do. The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers 
contended that for the sake of demonstrations 
and imposing numbers the Salvationists lost 
sight of the true principles of Christian action. 
When they saw placed at the bottom of a 
placard, ‘* By the command of King Jesus 
and Major Cadman,” it was time to speak out 
and say they did not agree with it. Ifthey read 
the order book of the army they would find 
that General Booth was as supreme as the 
Pope of Rome. 

Once roo Orrex.—The Calcutta English- 
man publishes a report of the death of a 
snake charmer at Puddoopookur, entirely 
through over confidence in his power of 
handling with impunity a good-sized cobra. 
The reptile, it appears, was discovered in a 
shop by some natives, who were about to 
take measures for destroying it when a man 
named Ghose, well known as a professional 
snake charmer, asked them not to do so, and 
volunteered to tame and subdue it, He had 
managed to seize its head with one hand and 
its tail with the other, after the fashion of his 
tribe, and was in the act of putting it into an 
earthern “ chally,” when the snake suddenly 
turned and bit him on the left thumb. Even 
then the man refused to be taken to the hos- 
pital, or to be treated surgically, saying that 
he could cure himself by the use of a remedy 
known as mantras. This he repeated, but his 
efforts proved unavailing, and he finally ex- 
pired about an hour and a half afier the mo- 
ment of the bite. 

Music axp Dancrnc Licences.—The Mid- 
dlesex magistrates met again on Friday at the 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell, for the purpose 
of continuing consideration of the renewal and 
granting of licences for music and dancing. 
Mr. Robert Villiers applied for the renewal of 
a licence for music and dancing for the Lon- 
don Pavilion Music Hall, Tichborne-street, 
Haymarket. Mr. Poland supported the ap- 
plication. Mr. Crowther, a magistrate, coms 
plained that indecent songs and gestures were 
allowed in the hall, and urged that the licence 
to this place should be refused on the ground 
that such performances were demoralising. 
Mr. Poland, for the applicant, said that Mr. 
Villiers was a yearly tenant, subject to twelve 
months’ notice, under the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who had purchased the property 
for street improvements, Mr. Besley, on the 
art of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who had paid £50,000 for the goodwill, said 
if this licence was withdrawn it would destroy 
the revenue from the property. The Board 
was perfectly satisfied with the way in which 
the hall was conducted. Mr, Villiers was 
called, and he assured the court that he had 
always endeavoured to prevent anything of an 
indecent character, and he should continue 
to do so. The chairman put the question, 
and the licence was granted by a majority of 
33 to 29. Mr. Robert Richard Bignall ap- 
lied for a licence for music for the Trocadéro, 
Nos. 7 and 8, Great Windmill-street, Hay- 
market. Mr. Poland, Mr. Besley, and Mr. 
Montagu Williams supported the application ; 
Mr. Bottomley Firth and Mr. Whitlock op- 
posed on behalf of the churchwardens and 
others. Mr. Poland “aving stated the case 
for the applicant, Mr. Bignall was called, and 
examined by Mr. Besley. He said for twenty 
years the licence had beg renewed to him. 
The place would seat about 600 persons. He 
was ready to comply with any regulations of 
the Bench. He proposed to keep the place in 
order, to close at half-past eleven, and not 
open on Sundays. The class of entertainment 
would be comic and sentimental singing, and 
chorus singing, and he would give an under- 
taking that if anything improper occurred he 
would submit to a forfeiture of his licence, 
He intended to employ a polico-officer to seo 
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ENGLAND, ARABI, AND THE SULTAN. 


When we contemplate the spirit dis- 
played by the Egyptian Government to- 
wards Arabi it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the decision to hand him 
over to them was most unfortunate. It 
was doubtless difficult with clashing re- 
sponsibilities and an uncertain locus siandi 
to choose whether to keep our prisoner or 
to hand him over to the authorities we had 
re-established. Haste appears to have 
acted as an evil counsellor in handing the 
captive of the English army over to the 
very powers he had subverted. We are 
inclined strongly to insist upon the fact 
that he was not the Khedive’s prisoner, 
but distinctly ours. The Khedive had 
shown himself utterly incapable of coping 
with the rebellion, and could have made 
no headway without our assistance. Had 
the position been otherwise, and that 
while our troops were fighting side by 
side with those of the Khedive his men 
had captured Arabi, we might still have 
asked that the prisoner should be treated 
with un-Oriental generosity; but we 
should be in no position to 
insist upon his being fairly deal: 
with as we secured by doing 
all the fighting and seizing the rebel our- 
selves. So far all had gone well. The 
next move, however, placed us in a situa- 
tion which left logic on the side of the 
Egyptians. When we handed over the pri- 
soner to the Khedive we involved ourselves 
immediately in an almost inextricable 
mesh of difficulties. It was and is logically 
absurd that we should hand a rebel over to 
the ruler of his own country, and then in- 
terfere and insist that he shoud be tried 
according to English ideas of justice and 
defended by English counsel. All this difli- 
culty has arisen from some confusion of 
ideas as to how far a rebel against his own 
Government is a prisoner of war to the 
ally who put him down and by the hurried 
solution of the difficulty gives him up to 
his bitterest enemies. Still, admitted that 
the conduct of England has been illogical, 
the determination that Arabi should have 
fair play is at once just and generous. It 
is not because we committed the error of 
giving up our prisoner that we are 
to stand tamely by and see him 
slaughtered by the very men whom he 
hurled from power, bya Government which 
we have restored to life. Mr. Gladstone 
has proved himself not unmindful of Eng- 
lish interests in Egypt, and English honour 
will doubtless equally engage his care. It 
is not now a question of Arabi and Tewfik, 
but whether an army culled from our finest 
regiments, admirably oflicered and superbly 
appointed, is to be put in the position of 
thief-catchers, or rather of headsmen, to 
the Khedive. Should, however, the pri- 
soner be returned safe and sound into our 
hands, the difliculty ceases ; for he will 
then again be a prisoner of war, and all 
pretence of trying him for a capital, or 
perhaps any, offence must necessarily 
vanish. ‘That the apprehensions of Arabi 
and the Porte entertained by the Khedive 
are not altogether groundless is made ap- 
parent by the news from Constantinople. 
The firm and dexterous manner in which 
the wily turns and desperate bounds of 
Turkish diplomacy have been met by Lord 
Dufferin coupled with the probable loss of 
all but titular sovereignty over Egypt, aud 
of the tribute into the bargain, seems 
to have exasperated the Sultan, and 
afforded an opportunity to the fanatical 
party to attempt to thrust the Grand Vizier 
from power. What is called Turkish 
opinion is evidently excited against 
England, to the extent of holding a meet- 
ing at the Palace to decide what attitude 
shall be adopted towards her. The fana- 
tics, who seem to be led by Mahmoud 
Nedim and Assym Pachas, are represented 
as opposed to any understanding being 
come to with En@land and arrayed against 
Said Pacha, who pointed out to them that 
the surest way of ruining Turkey is to 
oppose England. It is hoped by the Sultan 
that an appeal to the other Powers 
against the occupation of Egypt by 
England will not be without effect. The 
relations of England towards Turkey have 
undergone an entire change since the first 
shot was fired at Alexandria. England 
has protected her chief interest in the 
the Ottoman Empire, the route to India, 
and having taken care of her own business 
is no longer profoundly interested in the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, that 
bugbear of European politics for the last 
forty years, which has cost Western Eu- 
rope more blood and treasure that it is 
ever likely to cost again. Daily News. 
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THE ENGLISH MARRIAGE LAW. 


Infinite dispute is at this moment going 
on with regard to the unfortunate incarce- 
ration of the Reverend Mr. Green, and we 
are assured that the existing law of eccle- 
siastical discipline is a scandal. But, 
whatever the friends and partisans of that 
unfortunate clergyman may hold to the 
contrary, there are other portions of our 
ecclesiastical law which call much more 
urgently for amendment and revision than 
do the Acts for the maintenance of Church 
discipline and for the punishment of recal- 
ċitrant clerks. It is impossible to hold for 
a moment that the law of marriage is, as 
it stands, in a satisfactory condition. A 
recent scandal at Sheffield brings out the 
defects of the system in a very remarkable 
manner. A Sheffield solicitor, of the name 
of Binns, seems to have made the ac- 


quaintance, through the medium of a matri- 
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monial advertisement, of a widow some 
forty years of age, and possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune. Mr. Binns made arrange- 
ments for an interview; but, no doubt to 
his surprise, was waited upon by the lady’s 
brother. A stormy scene ensued, at which 
blows were freely interchanged, and the 
conflict is said to have been renewed at the 
railway station. The lady, who is a 
Roman Catholic, took refuge in a convent, 
and during her retreat Mr. Binns carefully 
procured a license in proper form, and ob- 
tained a dispeasation from the recognised 
Roman Catholic authorities to permit a 
marriage in a Protestant church. While 
all this was being done, the recriminations 
and counter-recriminations on either side 
had reached a point at which reconciliation 
became impossible. The Jady’s brother 
insisted that she was insane and that Mr. 
Binns was an adventurer. That gentle- 
man retorted that thelady was of perfectly 
sound mind; that he was as well able to 
protect her interesis as was her brother ; 
and that were it not for the existence of 
her private fortune, no objection would 
have been made to the marriage. When 
the time appointed for the ceremony ar- 
rived, a most unseemly disturbance took 
place, both outside the church and within 
it. The lady’s brother, as she alighted at 
the church door, attempted to stop her by 
force, and would have done so had not 
the police interfered. Inside the church, 
when the customary proclamation was 
made, he stepped forward to forbid the 
marriage, alleging that his sister was or 
had been insane, and that there were many 
most sufficient reasons why the ceremony 
should not be procseded with. Mr. Binns, 
on the other hand, produced three certi- 
ficates of the lady’s sanity; while she her- 
self announced her determination to be 
married at once. The officiating clergy- 
man had, consequently, no alternative. 
The marriage took place; and the lady, 
for better or for worse, is wife to the hus- 
band of her choice. There is evidently 
more in the case than meets the eye. A 
matrimonial advertisement is not the 
usual method by which a widow pos- 
sessed of a fortune in her own right 
seeks to procure a husband, and it is 
usual, if only to prevent the possi- 
bility of misrepresentation, that a lady’s 
fortune should, upon marriage, be settled 
on herself. On the other hand, the lady, 
although undoubtedly eccentric, was yet 
not sufficienily insane to jastify her deten- 
tion. Her brother had, accordingly, to 
see the marriage out. How the whole 
story will end it is impossible to predict. 
But from whichever way we may regard 
them, the circumstances are discreditable, 
and it may safely be asserted that in no 
other country than England would such a 
scene of tumult and of violence have been 
possible. In England we are still feeling 
our way to an absurd compromise between 
views that are hopelessly irreconcilable. 
We declare marriage, when once per- 
formed, to be indissoluble. Aud conse- 
quently if any needy adventurer elopes 
with a ward in Chancery, no power ou 
earth can set the marriage aside. The 
only course to be taken with the bride- 
groom is to commit him to prison for con- 
tempt of court, and before he is released 
to insist that he shall make humble apolo- 
gies, and absolutely relinquish all personal 
right to the lady’s fortune. Where, how- 
ever, the bride is not a ward in Chancery, 
it is more than doubtful whether stringent 
measures of this kind are permissible; 
and, on the other hand, the facilities for 
obtaining a marriage licence are almost a 
direct incentive to heiress-hunters. It is 
true that an affidavit has to be sworn. 
But even if the bridegroom perjures him- 
self over the matter, by falsely stating the 
bride’s age and address, the marriage is 
still good. Not many years ago it 
was a common thing in Ireland to 
abduct an heiress, and marry her 
vi et armis. The modern adventurer 
proceeds more guardedly. He takes 
care to steer clear of the law. His punish- 
ment, even if exireme measures are taken 
against him, will be almost nominal ; and 
when once the mischief is done, there will 
always be a strong disposition to hush the 
matter up. He relies, ina word, upon the 
weakness of human nature and the no- 
torious defects of our legislation. What 
is needed clearly is that our law in these 
respects should be assimilated to that of 
the Continent. We ought to treat mar- 
riage as if it were essentially a civil con- 
tract, and then to surround it with suflicieut 
and reasonable formalities. It is not too 
much to insist that the registrar shall in 
each case assist at the civil contract before 
any religious ceremony is performed, and 
that he shall have before him what would 
be equivalent to an acie de naissance of the 
parties. It should be, in short, compul- 
sory upon both bride and bridegroom to 
produce the certificate of their birth and 
of the death of their parents, or if their 
parents be alive and unable to attend at 
the ceremony, then a written assent veri- 
fied as strictly as if it were a power of 
attorney. Other precautions will suggest 
themselves, into which we need not enter 
in detail, and any aitempt to mislead the 
registrar on any of these points should not 
only make the marriage absolutely void, 
but should render the offender liable to 
the customary penalty for  perjury.— 
Observer. 
Ne a 

Tue Navar Revier Fuxos.—Admiral Ryder 
sends to the papers the following statement as 
to the various naval relief funds administered 
by the Royal Patriotic Commissioners :— 
Captain Relief Fund. From this fund there 
were paid during the year 1881 full annuities 
to forty-four widows and five relatives. Half- 
annuities to sixty remarried women. Also 
allowances to fifty-five children, twenty-two 
of whom also received educational allowances. 
This, with the cost of management, necessi- 
tated an expenditure of £2,091 1s.—Burydice 
Relief Fund. The annuitants upon this fund 
at the same date were—twenty-four widows, 
nine remarried women, five officers’ widows, 
eight children of officers, and thirty-nine 
children of seamen and marines, and educa- 
tional allowances had been paid to five 
children. In all the expenditure during the 
year was £1,163 10s. 8d.-—Alalanta relief 
Fund. The payments from this fund for 1881 
were to twenty-two widows, five officers’ 
widows, eleven children of officers, and thirty- 
one of seamen and marines, amounting in all 
to £267 2s. 7d. Mr. Finlaison, the actuary 
of the National Debt Office, in his report to 
the Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund, dated the 31st of March, 1882, states 
that he had made an examination of the finan- 
cial positions of these funds, and that the 
assets in hand are of far greater extent than 
the liabilities under which the respective 
funds were reported to have stood on the 31st 
of December, 1881. Royal Naval Relief 
Fund. The recipients of annuities from this 
fund during the year 1881 were four widows 
and four children, and the amount expended 
£114 12s. 4d. This fund hasa surplus income 
of about £100 a year, 
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EGYPT. 


THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 


THREATENED MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Sunday eve ing :— 

Carro, Sunpay EVENING. 

The trial of Arabi and the ringleaders of 
the insurrection is again postponed, but it is 
believed that it will commence on Wednesday. 
The Egyptian Minisiry persis ently reruse per- 
mission to the Eniish counsel o sce Arabi. 
Yesterday the British Governmen instru ed 
Sir K. Malet to press the point. Riaz Pacha 
a aost threatened to resign, and the Ministers 
have not yet consented to the demand. They 
contend that they have given every guarantee 
for a fair trial, and that representatives of the 
European Powers have been invited to be 
present to watch the proceedings. They as- 
sert, moreover, that the interrerence of an 
English barrister would be altogether alien to 
Egyptian custom, and that he would endea- 
vour to introduce European usages and ways 
which would be altogether contrary to Tur- 
kish law. They consider that the interven- 
tion of an English counsel in a trial of an 
Egyptian for crime commiited in Egypt would 
be a slur upon the Court, and a declaration 
that England does not consider an Egyp- 
tian Court can be trasted to administer 
justice. Arabi might have any Egyptian whom 
be might select to defend him, Strong as the 
position of Riaz Pacha aad his colleagues is 
in theory, it is believed that they will finally 
have to give way under the pressure brought 
to bear upon them. In reference to some of 
the charges brought againsi him, Arabi de- 
clares that in hoisting the white flax at 
Alexandria his intention was solely to intimate 
that the town was abandoned by its defenders, 
and thus to put a stop to further firing by the 
fleet. Ile thought that the English would at 
once land, take possession, and puta stop to 
rioting and incendiarism, and he considers 
that by their delay in doing so afier the white 
flag of surrender was hoisied, they are re- 
sponsible for the events which afterwards oc- 
cured. He denies all complicity whatever in 
the riots of the 11th of June, and I understand 
that even in official circles it is now believed 
that they will fail in obtaining any proof 
against him on this point of the case. Arabi's 
Counsel intends to p asi information as to 
the exact whereabouts of M. Ninet at present, 
as that gentleman can prove that Arabi shot 
many Bedouins for plundering and looting. 
Public opinion here rans high upon the sub- 
ject of Arabi's guilt, and the entire European 
community are satisfied that he is guilty ofall 
the charges brought against him. Baker 
Pacha submitted his Army and Gendarmerie 
schemes to Riaz and Cherif Pachas yesterday. 
They accepted and approved the whole 
of the main provisions of the plan, ond only 
required a few modifications in some minor 
details. 

The Times’ correspondent at Cairo, tele- 
graphing on Sunday, says :— 

The evidence of Arabi’s complicity with the 
massacres is possibly insufficient to secure 
conviction, consisting of numerous incomplete 
links ; but, I amafraid, leaves little doubt that 
“non proven” rather than ‘not guilty” 
would be the verdici of impartial minds. For 
instance, Said Gandeel was Prefect of Police 
at Alexandria at the Zeptieh whence naboots 
were distributed. A friend of his at the time 
assured me that Gandeel opposed the massacre 
and delayed it by his refusal. He was even- 
tually overcome by pressure, but simulated 
iliness at the last moment to avoid direct 
complicity. Now among the documents is a 
ciphered telegram from Arabi to Gandecl, 
dated the 8th, to this effect :—‘‘ Hasten to 
agree with Suleiman Sami about important 
measures of which he has spoken to you.” 
Suleiman is at large, and is admittedly the 
chief instigator. On being confronted with 
the telegram Arabi did not attempt an explana- 
tion, but called it a forgery. Now, un- 
doubtedly the telegram was sent and received 
and possibly Arabi’s name forged by Suleiman 
to overcome Gandeel’s scruples, but Gandeel 
also denies the telegram. Why this anxiety 
to repudiate the document? Evidently it is 
not a complete fabrication of enemies, as it 
might have been made so much more damning. 

Again, we saw subsequently how complete- 
ly the soldiers were able to preserve order 
when instructed to do so; yet on the 11th 
the Mustaphezin assisted the massacres, and 
the soldiers looked on and stated that they 
expected to be ordered to assist, and it was 
not till Arabi had gained his point by getting 
Dervish to implore him to restore order that 
the soldiers were ordered to suppress the riot, 
which they at once did. My own theory at 
the time was that Arabi started the riots in 
order to render his intervention necessary, but 
did not anticipate or wish the greatest 
excesses. Assuming this true, as I believe, 
he must be held responsible for all; but, in 
the contrary case, the fact that he did not 
immediately order the soldiers to restore order 
renders him responsible for acts committed 
during his hesitation. 

Arabi's trial is postponed to enable him to 
consult counsel. His demeanour at examina- 
tion was in favourable contrast to the rest of 
the prisoners, all of whom asser‘ed that they 
acied under fear of death from their 
companions if they withdrew; many add- 
ing that since the day of the bombardment 
they have only been seeking a favourable 
opportunity to desert to the Khedive. No 
single prisoner has either urged in his excuse 
motives of patriotism, or named, when 
pressed, a single grievance against which he 
revolted, or brought one charge against the 
Khedive. On the contrary, they express de- 
votion to the Khedive and acknowledge the 
wisdom of the disbandment of the Army. 
They will cordially support the system for- 
merly existing, and apparently reserve their 
wrath for the submissive Deputies not in pri- 
son. The procès verbal of the Council of Mi- 
nisters, proclaiming the deposition of Tewlik, 
the existence of which was vehemently denied 
by Arabi, has been found at the house of Ri- 
faat Bey, bearing his signature with those of 
other Ministers. Arabi has grown a beard, 
and looks old, haggard, and almost unrecog- 
nizable. Sir Garnet Wolseley leaves on the 
list. Sir A. Alison is to be lett in command. 
General Farle commands the brigade of Ge- 
neral Wood, wko probably returns. 


Mr. Mark Napier telegraphs that if time is 
allowed he believes that good materials for 
the defence of Arabi Pacha will be forth- 
coming. Mr. Napier has been instructed to 
apply for an adjournment of the trial in order 
that he and Mr. Broadley, who will arrive at 
Cairo on Wednesday, may have the opportu- 
nity of arranging the defence. He will also 
demand that he and his colleague shall be 
permitted free access to their client for pro- 
fessional purposes. Should these requests be 
refused he is directed to withdraw Foii the 
case. Mr. Napicr telegraphed on Sunday 
afternoon, ‘‘ Riaz has refused to allow English 
counsel to defend Arabi. More serious pres- 
sure must be put on the Egyptian Ministry if 
the English Government wish him to be so 
defended,” 

The correspondence which Arabi held with 
various personages, and which fell into Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s hands at Tel-el-Kebir and 
at Cairo, has reached the Foreign Office. It 
is said to number between 700 and 800 docu- 


ments. 
— eM -———_—- 


JARTHQUAKE IN Scortanp.—A Crieff corre- 
spondent states that a very distinct shock of 
earthquake was felt at the village of Comrie, 
Perthshire, on Saturday morning, about three 
o'clock, and that it was followed by another 
and more severe shock, about half-past seven. 
The disturbance was accompanied by a sound 
resembling the distant booming of a cannon, 
and appeared to past from the south-west to 


} the north-east, 


FRENCH EXPANSION. 

All French accounts agree in stating 
that the Republican Government intends 
to pursue a policy of aggression in Mada- 
gascar :— 

The claim of France to the territory occu- 
pied by the Sakalaves is to be su yported by 
force, and the dominant race, the Hovas, are 
told that, unless they give way, their own 
right to independence will be held to have 
been dependent on an old treaty, and to have 
expired. This amounts to a pretension to a 
superiority in the whole island of Madagascar, 
and, if righ ly reported, will be rezarded 
there as equi 2’ent toa declaration of war. 
As the Hovas are as brave as the Maoris, 
more numerous, and in possession of a more 
defensible country, the conflict will be a very 
serious one, and require twenty thousand 
men for some years. France does not sucveed 
in such conflicts, her soldiers detesting the 
exile, the heavy sick list, and the work ; but 
it may be commenced, for all that. The 
French Government has evidently decided, 
while hampered in Europe, to enlarge its 
foreign possessions, but it distributes its 
efforts too widely, It could effect more by 
confining its expansion to Indo-China, than 
by threatening Morocco, the Congo Valley, 
Madagascar, Tonquin, and Corea, all at the 
same time. We should like to see a clear 
account of the outlay on Colonies made in 
actual cash by France since 1870. It would 
astonish financiers.—Spectator. 

—_—_+~>_—_ --——_ 
COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, SUNDAY. 

The Queen walked and drove yesterday 
morning, attended by Lady Churchill. Prin- 
cess Beatrico and Princess Alice of Hesse 
went out, attended by Miss Bauer. In the 
afternoon her Majesty drove to the Glen Gel- 
der Shiel, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
the Duchess of Connaught, and the Hereditary 
Grand Duke and Princess Alice of Hesse. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Hamilton 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal Family. The Hon. Victoria 
Baillie has arrived as Maid of Honour in 
Wailing. 


The Princess of Wales and the Princess 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, altended by Miss 
Knollys, were present at Divine service on 
Sunday. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Streliiz visited her Royal Highness at Marl- 
borough House on Sunday morning and re- 
mained to luncheon. 

Prince Henry, son of the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany, arrived at Plymouth 
on Sunday, on board the German war ship 
Olgar, ana will remain over Friday, on which 
day the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will 
lay the foundation-stone of the old Eddystone 
lighthouse on its removal to the Hoc. 

The Danish Minister has taken the lease of 
No. 9, Rutland-gate, and removed the olflices of 
the Legation to his new residence. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk who have 
Leen staying at Norfolk House, St. James's, 
since their return from Derwent Hall, Derby- 
shire, go in the course of the week to Arundel 
Castle for the winter. 

The Duke of Manchester and Lady Alice 
Montagu and Lord Charles Montagu have ar- 
rived in town from Scotland. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Waterford 
have leit Charles-street, St. James's, for 
Brocklesby for the winter. 

The Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring have arrived at the Admiralty, White- 
hall, from visiting the Earl and Countess of 
Derby at Knowsley. 

Viscount Lyons returned from Knowsley, 
where he had been staying with the Earl and 
Countess of Derby, on Friday, and on Satur- 
day went on a short visit to the Karl and 
Countess of Carnarvon at Highclere Castle. 

Sir Alfred and Lady Slade have talken 
Armitage Hill, near Ascot, for the winter. 

On Saturday the Right Hon. H. Faweett, 
M.P., left Liverpool for Knowsley. 

A marriage has been arranged between 
Colonel Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, R.E., 
K.C.B., Chairman and Surveyor-General of 
Prisons, and Mrs. Grimston, widow of 
Golonel Grimsion, of Grimston Garth and 
Kilnwick, Yorkshire. 

The Marquis and Marchioness Conyngham 
have arrived at Thomas's Hotel. 

Lord Keane has returned to Thomas's Hotel 
from Mere Hall, Cheshire. 

The death is announced as having taken 
place at Eastbourne, on Thursday, at the age 
of 62, of Sir Charles Decimus Crosley, of 
Sunningdale Park, Berks. The deceased 
gentleman, a son of the late Mr. Henry 
Crosley, of Camberwell, was born in 1820, 
and served the oflice of one of the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex in 1854-5, when he 
received the honour of knighthood, He was 
in the commission of the peace and a deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Middlesex, and 
also a magistrate for Berkshire ard West- 
minster, a commissioner of Inland Revenue 
for the county of Middlesex, and a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. Sir Charles Crosley 
was twice married—firsUy, in 1845, to Mary, 
daughter of Mr. John Ford, of the East India 
Company's service, and after her death, 
which occurred in 1877, secondly, in 1878, to 
Helen, youngest daughter of Mr. James 
Wright, of Belsize Park-gardens, Hampstead. 

THY MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

Although both Houses of Parliament will 
reassemble in a week, no business has been 
set down in the Lord’s for transaction on that 
day. It is probable, however, that the Fo- 
reign Secretary will be asked for explanations 
in regard to the Egyptian policy of the Go- 
vernment, and it is expected that notice will 
be given of a vote of thanks to the ollicers 
and men engaged in the recent military expə- 
dition. These are the only matters likely to 
occupy the attention of their lordships, who 
therefore will not be required to sit frequently, 
but will adjourn from time to time until the 
other Chamber is prepared for prorogation. 
It is possible that a Money Bill, in connection 
with the Egyptian war, may have to be pas- 
sed, but there will be ro attempt at ordinary 
legislation. Even if Mr. Arthur Vivian should 
succeed without the assistance of the Govern- 
ment—who are pledged not to encourage pri- 
vate members’ measures during the autumn 
session—in passing his Cornwall Sunday Clos- 
ing Bill through the Commons, where it now 
awaits the stage Committee, it is believed tha 
the Lords would decline to proceed with it, 
on the ground that to do so would be a viola- 
tion of the very distinct understanding arrived 
at prior to the adjournment in August. On 
the assembling of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Craig-Sellar will be entitled to 
take their seats for Halifax and Haddington 
respectively. They are both Liberals, elected in 
succession to gentlemen, since deceased, of the 
same political faith. The Speaker it is under- 
stood, will, before the business on the paper is 
entered upon, have to lay before the House, 
as a matter of privilege, a communication 
from Mr. Justice Lawson announcing the re- 
lease of Mr. E. D. Gray, M.P., who had been 
imprisoned by the learned judge’s order for 
contempt of court. Should the friends of the 
hon. member take advantage of the occasion 
to debate the circumstances of his committal 
the business proper of the evening may, of 
course, be considerably delayed. If not Mr. 
Gladstone will be enabled at once to move his 
resolution for securing precedence over all 
other business to the consideration of the 
New Rules of Procedure proposed by the Go- 
vernment. This is not likely to be agreed to 
without some discussion, as many members, 
before entering upon the Cloture debate at 
all, are anxious to press the Prime Minister 
for a declaration as to whether or not he will 
accept, as he was once willing to do, Mr. 
Gibson’s amendment, substituting a two-thirds 
for a bare majority. Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tion, by providing that the New Fules shall 
have precedence over all other matters only 
on such days as they may be set down for dis- 


cussion, will leave it open tothe Government, 
by omitting the Rules at any time from the 
orders of the day, to bring forward any ur- 
gent business which it may be desirable to in- 
terpose, such as the voie of thanks to the 
Army, or financial measures necessitated by 
the expedition to Egypt.—Daily Telegraph. 
— mU hh - 


THE DRAMA. 
THE LYCEUM. 

A stage production such as that of Much 
Ado About Nothing at the Lyceum fairly de- 
serves, says the Observer, consideration as 
something more than a popular and well- 
deserved success. That it should have re- 
sulted in this is no doubt of great importance, 
especially for the management by whom the 
enterprise has been undertaken, But the 
hold which Mr. Irving has obtained over a 
large body of playgoers is so firm that, for 
the few months that are to elapse before his 
parture for America, he might, doubtless, 
have secured a success equally remunerative 
by some temporary undertaking, much less 
ambitious, and less hazardous than this. The 
time will soon come when, in accordance with 
promises to be religiously kept, there must 
be commenced a long series of selections 
from the established répertoire of the theatre; 
and at the best Mr. Irving only hopes for 
Much Ado About Nothing—to use his own 
words—a short life anda merry one, None 
the less is the revival, both in the spirit of its 
conception and the method of its execution, a 
leading landmark of the theatrical age in 
which it is given. Admirable in its artistic 
details, and thus able to delight the eye with 
a series of delightful state pictures, it has 
the higher and far rarer merit of wholly sa- 


_tisfying the imagination by its living embodi- 


ment of a poet’s creations. It renders pos- 
sible such an understanding of Shakespeare’s 
comedy as has not hitherto been attainable, at 
any rate, for playgocrs of the younger genera- 
tion, It makes an earnest effort not merely to 
charm us with a glimpse of picturesque life in 
Southern Italy three or four hundred years 
ago, to dazzle us with the appropriate splen- 
dours of a miniature Sicilian court, to impress 
us with the noble architecture, the sweet, 
solemn music, the incense, and the weighty 
ceremonial fitly employed for the illustration 
of that ‘ scene in a church” where the chief 
incident of the play takes place. All this is 
perfect in its way—as perfect as the woll- 
remembered stage-setting of The Cup, or the 
best of the scenic pictures presented in Romeo 
and Juliet. But there is much that is far 
more important to be noted in Mr, Irving’s 
scholarly adherence to the original text in 
preference to the version elaborated by its 
successive stage-cditors. Something has, it 
is true, to be admitted even here in order that 
the comedy may be brought within practicable 
limits; but nothing, at any rate, is added, 
and no attempt is made to improve upon 
Shakespeare's wit. Of the performance, re- 
garded as a whole, one of the most marked 
and most welcome merits is the successful 
effort to effect something like an equal dis- 
tribution of interest for the different elements 
of the play. It is not alone on the bright 
comedy of the two quarrelsome lovers that 
attention is here wholly concentrated. Hero 
and Claudio are allowed to resume their proper 
position as principal characters; the motive 
of the infamous plot concocted by Don John 
and Borachio is as far as may be made clear ; 
sympathy is asked and gained for old Leonato 
in his fatherly distress, and for Antonio in his 
righteous indignation. So, too, Don Pedro 
is shown as the light-hearted, good-natured, 
frivolous prince, who, for sheer love of harm- 
less intrigue, is most naturally occupied in 
forwarding the flirtations and courtships of 
his followers. All this, at aay raie in its com- 
bination, is new to most of us, and makes of 
the comedy something very different from 
what it has been when employed simply as a 
medium for displaying the capabilities of a 
promising Beatrice or a popular Benedick. 
The only phase of the drama here allowed to 
miss its due share of prominence is the de- 
lightful fooling of Dogberry and Verges, 
types for all ages of pompous official blun- 
derers. The representation of these notable 
characters at the Lyceum have altogether too 
little comic weight to make their quaint 
utterances tell as they should. They seem 
hopelessly cast into the shade by the bright- 
ness of their surroundings, and form the one 
blot upon a performance which in other re® 
spects is consistently brilliant. The fine 
joints of such impersonations as those of Mr. 
pores and Miss Ellen Terry are readily re- 
cogniseble; the casy humour of the new 
Benedick and the charm of the new Beatrice 
have already won liberal yet not extravagant 
appreciation. All that is most polished and 
most subtle in Mr. Irving's method as a come- 
dian is here scen at its best. 
COMEDY THEATRE. 

The legend of Rip Van Winkle has long 
becn familiar to English readers, and has been 
popularised by Mr. Boucicault’s dramatised 
version of the story, and Mr. Jefferson’s im- 
personation of Rip. It has now been utilised 
for lyric purposes, and the practised pen of 
Mr. H. B. Farnie has been successfully em- 
ployed in providing opportunities for vocal 
solos and concerted pieces, and especially for 
the choral ensembles which are the ar en 
of overa. For the first time in musical history 
an English operatic libretto has been set to 
music by a French composer, and this task 
has been discharged by M. Planquette, the 
popular author of the music to Les Cloches de 
Corneville. It may be said at once that in Rip 
Van Winkle he on Saturday night more than 
maintained his reputation as a fertile melodist 
and a skilful writer of clegant orchestration. 
Rip Van Winkle surpasses Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville in dramatic interest, and is more richly 
endowed with fresh and captivating melody. 
It will be needless to enter into details re- 
specting the plot. The leading characteristics 
of the music are melody and brightness ; but 
it exhibits merits of a higher kind, and the 
finale of the second act may be cited 
as a proof that M. Planquette is able 
to construct concerted pieces in which 
dramatic effect is combined with well- 
written harmony and poetical orches- 
tration. The overture presents some of 
the leading moti/s, ably arranged for orchestra, 
An opening chorus of villagers is followed by 
a concerted piece, in which Gretchen (Miss 
Violet Cameron) and Katrina (Miss Martinot, 
her first appearance in England) sing some 
tuneful couplets, afterwards harmonised for 
chorus. Rip’s first song, “Oh, where's my 
Girl?” (in A flat, 3-4 time) is melodious and 
effective, and still more so is the canoe song 
(for Gretchen and Rip), ‘‘ Where flows the 
wild Mohawk river,” a charming and simply 
harmonised melody in 6-8 time, key D major. 
One of the most important musical features in 
Act l. is the Legend of the Katskills, ‘‘ Oh, 
beware !” sung by Gretchen and chorus. The 
music is too light in character for the situa- 
tion, but the melody—particularly in the se- 
cond movement—is so fascinating that its de- 
ficiency of dramatic power is readily excused, 
and the listener is not sorry when he hears it 
repeated as the leading theme of the finale to 
the last act. The trio (in E flat, common 
time) between Rip, his child Alice, and little 
Hans, is dramatically effective, and contains 
one passage, ‘‘ These little heads, now golden,” 
which is singularly charming. The simple 
harmonic progressions are admirably suited 
to the personages, and the trio merits warm 
praise. The finale to Act 1 is varied and 
effective, and the Katskill Mountain Legend 
motifis cleverly introduced. Act IT. commences 
witha dramatic *‘ Lantern Chorus,” followed 
by a tuneful ballad, ‘‘Nowthe twilight,” sung by 
Gretchen, and a ‘Patrol Chorus,” which is both 
appropriate and melodious. The trio, ‘‘ Now, 
won't you come?” sung by Gretchen, Rip, 
and the villanous lawyer, Derrick, is musi- 
cally excellent, but the dramatic situation Is 
scarcely consistent with probability. The 
Echo Song for Rip and chorus (in flat 6-8 
time) merits the popularity it is sure to ob- 
tain, and the her? ae song and chorus, ‘“‘ Blow 
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high, blow low,” is characteristic and bright» 
The ‘‘ Ninepin” solo with chorus is not re- 
markably original, and the succeeding a | 
“ My Pipe,” is far more to be commended, 
being freshly melodious, and well orches- 
trated. The ballet music in this act is piquant 
and original, and the waltz tune (in B flat) of 
the “ Pas de Fascination,’ gracefully danced 
by Miss Ada West, will haunt the memory 
after being once heard. The finale of this 
act, ‘‘ Slumber, Mortal!” is well written and 
highly effective, and the stage presents a pic- 
turesque and impressive appearance when the 
phantoms of Hendrick Hudson and his crew 
disappear, and the moon lights up the wild 
landscape in which the only living beings 
visible are a stork (the emblem of solitude) 
and the sleeping Rip Van Winkle. Act 3 
contains some lively choral music for a party 
of woodcutters, and for Katrina and her lady 
friends engaged in eclectioneering. The young 
lady who undertook the róle of Katrina was 
a fascinating actress, but her voice was 
scarcely powerful enough for her share in con- 
ceited music, and she would do well to dis- 
pense with the opera-bouffe gestures in which 
she alone indulged. The gem of this act 
was the Letter Song, “True love, from o'er 
the sea,” commencing in G minor (3-4 time) 
and passing into G major. Capitally sung by 
Miss Cameron, it met with an enthusiastic 
welcome, and is so full of genuine melody, 
sympathetically attached to poetical words, 
that it is suflicient to make the fortune of an 
opera. The “Hammock Song” (“ Rocked 
upon the Billow”) is tuneful, but too long, 
and not remarkably original. Rip’s song, 
“ Truth in the Well” (E flat, 2-4 time) is re 
markable for its originality, the trio, “I 
know you not” (Alice, Hans, and Rip) is 
admirably constructed, and the reminiscence 
ofthe air sung by Rip in the first act is 
introduced with touching effect. The short 
finale has for its theme the Katskill Legend 
Motif, which predominates in the opera. Mr. 
Frederick Leslie’s impersonation of Rip Van 
Winkle revealed histrionic powers of a high 
order. Miss {Violet Cameron exhibited 
in her impersonation of Rip’s wife, Gretchen, 
a charm of manner and a command of sym- 
pathetic expression which won general ad- 
miration. Mr. Lionel Brough (Nick Vedder 
in Act II.) awakened frequent peals of 
laughter, and MM. Penley (Derrick), Kelleher 
(the Burgomaster,) Wilmore, Darrell, Perry, 
and Rising, etc., with Mlles. Martinot 
(Katrina), Graham, Lewis, and a large number 
of young ladies who played subordinate parts, 
exerted themselves zealously and successfully. 
A smoother first night's performance could 
hardly be possible Amongst the audience 
were several well known Paris journalists, 
who had journeyed to London expressly to 
be present at the premiére of their com- 
patriot’s opera. 
IMPERIAL THEATRE. 

It is a pity that Miss Calhoun, the young 
American, who made her first appearance in 
London on Saturday night, has so arranged 
her début as to make it appear a direct chal- 
lenge to the English actress who recently 
occupied the Imperial stage. Nothing is 
gained by such an expedient for gaining 
attention, and much is probably lost, since it 
is scarcely to be supposed that the programme 
which Miss Calhoun has thus compelled her- 
self to follow chances to be one which she 
would naturally have chosen for the display of 
her special capabilities. The ways, however, 
of women are strange, especially when they 
are stage-struck, and, for reasons which must 
be presumed to have satisfied Miss Calhoun, 
she has decided to employ her two weeks’ 
season at the Imperial by appearing first as 
Hester Grazebrook in An Unequal Match, and 
then as Rosalind in As You Like It. It was 
the former of these impersonations which 
Miss Calhoun attempted on Saturday night ; 
and, in spite of the very indifferent support 
which she had secured, she managed to im- 
press her audience very favourably. She is 
young, and evidently has much to learn ; but 
it is equally clear that she has the material of 
which actresses are made.—Observer. 


The production of Tennyson’s new drama, 
The Promise of May, will probably be arranged 
at the Globe for the 11th November. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin and Miss Fanny Josephs, as 
well as Mr. Kelly, are likely to be included in 
the company engaged by Mrs. Bernard Beere. 
The Vicar of Bray will be withdrawn from the 
Globe after the 28th inst. 

Mr. Augustus Harris contemplates intro- 
ducing a new feature in scene illumination to 
the stage effects of “Old Drury” at Christ- 
mas. He has secured the assistance of tho 
Duplex electric light, and proposes by means 
of it to illuminate the transformation scene in 
his pantomime. The light will be supplied 
by the new storage battery, which the Duplex 
Company includes amongst its novelties. By 
means of this battery, it is said, all the diffi- 
culties of electric lighting are got over. 

One of the earliest novelties to be produced 
at the St. James’s Theatre, when the house 
reopens next month, will be a new comedy 
entitled Impulse, in which Mr. Arthur Dacre 
will appear. Mr. Stephenson is the author. 

A private representation, to secure Ame- 
rican copyright, will be shortly given of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera of 
Perola, to be produced at the Savoy Theatre 
early in December. Miss Jessie Bond repre- 
sents Perola ; Miss Leonora Braham, Phyllis, 
the ward in Chancery; Miss Alice Barnett, 
the Queen of the Fairies ; Mr. George Gros- 
smith, the Lord Chancellor; Mr. Richard 
Temple, Strephon, the son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Perola; Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
Lord Mount Ararat; and Mr. Durward Lely, 
Lord Tollolla. 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s address at Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, is to be printed in the 
next number of the Vineteenth Century. 

Mr. David Bogue will, says the Athenzum, 
shortly commence the publication of a series 
of original biographical handbooks entitled 
‘‘ Eminent Women.” This series, to be issued 
under the editorship of Mr. John H. Ingram, 
will be written entirely by women, and is to 
be devoted to short but comprehensive bio- 
graphies of women eminent for their genius, 
virtues, actions, or associations. The works 
which have already been arranged for are not 
compiled from existing publications, but are 
chiefly based upon original unpublished ma- 
terial, and are, therefore, likely, it is said, to 
prove of more than ordinary interest. The 
earlier volumes of the series will include 
“ George Eliot,” by Miss Mathilde Blind; 
“ Emily Brontë,” by Miss Mary Robinson ; 
‘“ George Sand,” by Miss Bertha Thomas ; 
« Mary Lamb,” by Mrs. Gilchrist; and 
« Maria Edgeworth,” by Miss Helen Zimmern. 

The October number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view just issued contains anarticleon ‘‘ Shelley 
and Mary,” containing important documents 
from the Shelley Papers which present in a 
new light some incidents in the life of the poet. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have just 
issued a tasteful little volume entitled ‘* The 
Flowers of Shakespeare.” On each page isa 
coloured representation of agroup of favourite 
flowers, with an appropriate quotation from 
Shakespeare. 

The same publishers have just issued a very 
prettily bound edition of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales,” with ten full-page 
pictures in colours, after original drawings by 
és ” 

Roda, and Co., of Catherine- 


Messrs. Vizetelly ; J 
street, have in the press an interesting work 
by Hargrave Jennings, author of ‘ The Rosi- 


ians,” entitled ‘‘ The Childishness and 
Brutality of the Time,” Some Plain Truth, in 
Plain Language,” supplemented by peculiar 
narratives. Was sas 
A project is afloat to establish an institutio n 
of a literary, social, and scientific character in 
the rapidly-increasing district of West Ken= 
sington, to be called the West Kensington 
Club and Institute. The promoters suggest 
that lectures on subjects of general interest, 
musical and dramatic entertainments, a read- 
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ITALY AND SCRUTIN DE LISTE. 

Politicians in Italy are preparing for 
the electoral contest which is to take place 
in that country in the course of a few days. 
The interest felt in the event is special 
and exceptional, for the elections are te be 
held under the new Reform Bill, which, 
besides considerably widening the basis of 
the franchise, introduces a novelty in the 
methods of voting. Hitherto the number 
of electors in Italy has been considerably 
under a million, and not half of those in- 
scribed on the register ever took the 
trouble to vote. The principle that entitles 
a man to a vote is the same, for the most 
part, as it was previously, but the amount 
of direct imperial and provincial taxes a 
man must now contribute in order to be 
an elector has been considerably reduced. 
It would hardly be interesting for us to re- 
produce the interminable clauses of the 
new Reform Bill, which has been pla- 
carded in every commune. in Italy. As 
with us, the elector must have attained the 
age of twenty-one ; but, as is not the case 
in England, he must know how to read 
and write. This, in Italy, where there are 
still so many analfabeti, or illiterates, 
is a qualification that almost all 
politicians have agreed in regarding 
as imperative. Then comes the con- 
dition that a man must be a taxpayer, 
and a payer of direct taxes—a condition 
which few people in Italy can well escape. 
In that country things are done with a 
certain amount of negligence, not to say 
slovenliness, and we have scen no trust- 
worthy estimate of the size of the new 
Electoral body. Neither will the forth- 
coming Elections provide a satisfactory 
test. Thousand of persons otherwise en- 
titled to vote will be disqualified by the 
fact of being in arrears with their contri- 
butions to the Exchequer. Nambers, 
aguin, will not care to trouble themselves 
to go to the poll. Moreover, tens of 
thousands will stay away because Pius IX. 
ordered them to do so, and Leo XIII. has 
unfortunately not removed the prohibition. 
The fancy franchises, as we in England 
are in the habit of calling them, are pretty 
numerous. Certain officials, the Mille 
who followed Garibaldi to Marsala, and 
various persons who fought for the unity 
of Italy in the dramatic days now happily 
passed away, are treated as a privileged 
class. In a word, their sword is their 
qualification, and not an ignoble one. 
‘Jaken in its entirety, the Reform 
Act is a fairly wise piece of legislation. 
It may turn out that the number of 
those who actually vote will still not be 
large ; but the opportunity is not withheld, 
and no one can henceforth allege that 
the basis of the Electoral franchise in Italy 
is too narrow. One considerable innova- 
tion, however, has been made in the pre- 
vious Electoral Law. M. Gambetta must 
cast envious eyes towards the country of 
whose race he is supposed to be; for that 
Serutin de Liste which he has hitherto 
vainly endeavoured to extort from the 
French Legislature is now exercised in 
Italy. It is surrounded, however, with a 
ewrious number of precautions. Some 
Electoral Colleges, or, as we should say, 
Constituencies, return three, some five, 
some nine, some eleven members. This 
depends, of course, upon their size. In 
each case, however, an elector has as 
many votes as there are representatives, 
though he can bestow only one vote on 
one candidate. In Italy Scrutin de Liste 
is not calculated to produce the same re- 
sults, and, as we think, the same evils, it 
would in France. Italy has by no means the 
highly organised and centralised bureau- 
cracy that exists in France. There is no 
ringing of a bell in Italy, and laying down 
the law for every person in the population 
at one and the same time. The old muni- 
cipal and communal life of Italy still saves 
its people from the manceuvres of Metro- 
politan wire-pullers. In France, as we 
jaye more than once had occasion to 
show, Scrutin de Liste would be a con- 
centrated Caucus, with one man as the 
Grand Elector of the whole of France. 
We do not deny that, for want of some 
remedy or other, French Legislatures are 
smitten with a passion for endless divisions 
of sections and sub-seetions, which result 
in producing impotence and paralysis. 
But Scrutin de Liste, as it would be em- 
ployed in France, would be a remedy worse 
than the disease, aud it is the despotic 
temperament and impatient mind of M. 
Gambetta that have urged him to demand 
its acceptance.—Slandard. — 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN LONDON. 

The present epidemic of scarlet fever 
in London seems likely to bring about 
the renewal of an old quarrel. From the 
recent action of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board it seems that the contest decided 
against it in the Hampstead and Fulham 
cases is about to be recommenced with a 
change of face. Anattempt on the part of 
the Board to convert the hospitals at 
Hampstead and Fulham into centres for 
the aggregation of small-pox cases from 
various parts of London was met with 
strenuous opposition. The first case tried 
was that of Hampstead, where, after 
costly litigation, the Board was beaten at 
great expense to the ratepayers. De- 
spite this experience, an attempt was 
made to force a small-pox hospital, 
subject to receive cases from any part of 
London, upon Fulham, This was strongly 
resented by the inhabitants of Brompton, 
South Kensington, and Fulham, who were 
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content to deal with their own cases, or 
with any within a radius of a mile, but 
protested against cases being brought to 
them from the East End of London, 
Nothing, however, would satisfy the 
Board but that the Fulham Hospital, 
the ground for which was origi- 
nally obtained for a convalescent hos- 
pital only, should receive small-pox pa- 
tients from parts of London of which the 
neighbours had never heard. It was de- 
termined to resist the infliction, and an 
injunction was obtained restraining the 
Board from sending patients from any 
distance beyond a radius of one mile. 
Against this decision the Board appealed, 
and in the meantime a Commission was 
appointed to investigate the whole question, 
and experts were employed to decide on 
the probability of contagion being spread 
in the district immediately surrounding the 
hospitals in which contagious diseases 
were accumulated. Evidence of a con- 
clusive kind was produced concerning 
Fulham Hospital. It was shown by a map 
and by carefully collected statistics that, 
after the hospital was made a small-pox 
centre, the district, which had previously 
been comparatively free from disease, had 
suffered severely, the map apparently pro- 
ving, like a similar one made in Paris, that 
places towards which the wind blows 
without interruption from a hospital for 
infections diseases are specially subject to 
be afflicted by them. The result of the 
Board's application to the Court of Appeal 
was that the injunction obtained in Sep- 
tember, 1881, was confirmed, and now re- 
mains in full force. It limits the area 
from which small-pox patients can be sent 
to the hospital to the radius of one mile; 
and it may be added that no sooner was it 
obtained than the cases within that radius 
rapidly diminished, and finally so com- 
pletely disappeared that the hospital has 
been closed for several months. One 
would have thought that this experience, 
fortified by recent medical opinion against 
the concentration of disease, would have 
been conclusive against contagious dis- 
orders other than small-pox; but the 
Asylums Board appears to entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion, for it has opened the Ful- 
ham Hospital for scarlet fever cases, and 
decided to reopen that at Hampstead. So 
far as the law is concerned, the Board is 
acting within its powers, for in the long 
and costly litigation already incurred 
small-pox only was referred to. The 
reason given by the Board is that it is not 
fair to send fever cases from the west 
to the east—that is to Homerton Hos- 
pital; but, with what appears strange 
perversity, it has decided to send cases 
from east to west, for cases are now in the 
Fulham Hospital from Wapping. A pro- 
test from the inhabitants having been over- 
ruled by the Local Government Board, it is 
now asked that scarlet fever cases may be 
limited to the one mile radius, like those 
of small-pox. At the last meeting of the 
Asylums Board scant favour was shown to 
any kind of concession, just as if rules 
and restrictions which applied to small- 
pox did not morally apply with tenfold 
strength to scarlet fever. The obstinacy 
of antagonism apart, there ought not to 
be, and indeed is not, any difficulty in each 
parish taking its own fever cases. Fulham 
and Hammersmith are prepared. to do so, 
and Kensington and Chelsea could easily 
do as much. St. Pancras and Hampstead 
are also ready to fend for themselves. 
Other parishes would doubtless follow if 
they were directed to do so by the Local 
Government Board, and thus the more 
than probable danger of the aggregation of 
fever cases in a few large hospitals would 
be averted.—Daily News. 
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FRENCH RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EVENTS IN EGYPT. 

We have no desire to revive old contro- 
versies, and we are only too glad to allow 
the history of the Anglo-French Control to 
sleep in the grave to which that institution 
has been consigned by events. But when 
we are told that England has had no cause 
to complain of the action of her partner in 
Egypt, it is necessary to recall to the me- 
mory of those who make such an assertion 
some facts concerning which there is no 
dispute :— 

The first great mistake, that rendered all 
that followed almost unavoidable—the Joint 
Note of January—to whom did we owe that? 
It was proposed by France, pressed by France, 
and accepted—most unfortunately accepted— 
by England, contrary to the advice of her 
agents on the spot, solely from a desire to 
keep on good terms with France. When this 
blunder was committed, there was still a pos- 
sibility that it might have been remedied if 
prompt concerted action had been taken. At 
this moment M. Gambetta fell, and his suc- 
cessors took office, with the determination to 
avoid any action whatever. Lord Granville 
propos@d in February that appeal to Europe 
which did not take place till May. Why was 
there ihen this fatal delay? Because France, 
which had been too reckless in January, was 
now too timid to allow anything to be done. 
M. de Freycinet put his foot down on one 
proposal after another made by Lord Gran- 
ville. He would not hear of any intervention 
at all, not even an intervention to come to 
terms with Arabi. All this while affairs in 
Egypt were drifting daily nearer the abyss. 
After the proposal to send out special finan- 
ciers had ae rejected, Lord Granville pro- 
posed that a Turkish General should be sent 
to restore discipline in the Egyptian army in 
conjunction with oflicers from England and 
France. This also was rejected by France. 
When at last, in May, M. de Freycinet made 
the proposal that English and French iron- 
clads should be sent to Alexandria, Lord 
Granville proposed that the danger of this 
step should be minimised by asking the other 
Powers to co-operate. This was peremptorily 
vetoed by France, and the English Govern- 
ment for the fourth time gave way against its 
own judgment, “‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
think this a mistake,” wrote Lord Granville, 
but, ‘tas the French Government held abso- 
lutely to it” the mistake was committed. We 
need not pursue the story further, nor remind 
the public how it was we came to be exposed 
singlehanded to all the costly and dangerous 
consequences of the Egyptian Expedition.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Tue Work OF THE QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, 
—The present Quartermaster-General is 
having quite a rough time of it, It was but a 
few weeks ago that General Herbert was called 
upon to despatch an army corps to Egypt. All 
the work done by the Department over which 
he presides was carried out in splendid order. 
There was not, in fact, a hitch anywhere. The 
fighting being concluded, the troops have to 
be brought back. Considering the amount of 
extra work and responsibility which has de- 
volved upon General Herbert, it isto be hoped 
that his claims may be duly considered, when 
the honours are being distributed. It is too 
often the case that those who sit quietly in 
offices, and mature the earlier arrangements 
by which the success of a campaign is en- 
sured, are overlooked, while all the rewards 
pass to those who are lucky enough to secure 
commands and staff appointments in the field, 
—Army and Navy Gaselte, 
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THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 


The correspondent of the Standard at 
Cairo telegraphed on Monday evening :— 

The deadlock regarding the trial of Arabi 
Pacha continues, and as neither party appears 
inclined to give way, there is no saying how 
long a time may clapse before the matter is 
settled. Upon the one hand, Sir E. Malet 
has announced that the trial will not proceed 
unless Arabi is defended by his English 
counsel, while on the other the Ministry have 
given Sir E. Malet to understand that they 
will not be responsible for the government of 
the country if the English counsel introduces 
modes of procedure altogether unknown in 
Egyptian courts. It is supposed that they 
object partly because the cousel is supplied by 
Mr. Blunt, whom they regard as an ally of 
Arabi and an enemy of Egypt, and they assert 
that great delay will be caused by his inter- 
ference and cross-cxamination, and that this 
will have a very bad effect upon the country. 
The ignorant portion of the population will 
suppose that the English have taken up 
Arabi’s cause and have forsaken the Khedive, 
whose prestige will be greatly injured. 

Arabi’s friends assert that several members 
ofthe Ministry dare not face the cross-examina- 
tion to which an English barrister would cer- 
tainly subject all witnesses, and that they fear 
that many inconvenient facts and incidents 
would come to light. For instance, during 
the Mission of Dervish Pacha here there were 
negotiations, and probably correspondence, 
between Arabi and others now high in office, 
and ugly facts might come out as to the rela- 
tions of these persons with Arabi, even while 
hostilities were going on. The incident of the 
intrusion of the eunuchs of the Palace into 
Arabi’s cell at midnight has not been satis- 
factorily cleared up, and there are, in fact, 
many matters which an English barrister 
might introduce into the case which would be 
singularly unpleasant for many highly-placed 
officials. In the meantime; although the full 
official machinery of the country has been oc- 
cupied in getting up the case of the prose- 
cution, the fact remains that Arabi has not as 
yet been allowed to see his counsel orto pre- 
pare his defence. I understand that the 
evidence yesterday adduced before the Court 
of Inquiry tended to exonerate rather than to 
convict him of complicity in the burning of 
Alexandria. A list of native lawyers has 
been submitted to the various prisoners, 
and they have been invited to select any 
they might prefer to represent them at 
the trial; but it is significant that each 
lawyer named has not only declined to act, 
but has left the country. Under the present 
circumstances, and seeing that a failure of the 
Court to convict Arabi would unquestionably 
be viewed by the country asa defeat of the 
Khedive, and would render the future even 
darker and more difficult than it already is, 
some are of opinion that it would be better 
for the Egyptian Government to abandon the 
prosecution altogether, proclaiming, accord- 
ing to iheir first announcement, a general 
amnesty, and banishing from the country 
Arabi and the other leaders whose presence 
in Egypt is imcompatible with the rule of the 
present Khedive. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Daily 
News says :— 

The general results of the private investi- 
gations are that the prisoners for the most 
part objected to be questioned on the events 
of the 2nd of February and the 9th Septem- 
ber. Arabi’s protest was especially strong, on 
the grounds that the Khedive granted a 
general pardon to all persons implicated inall 
and any events up to the massacre. Regard- 
ing the release of the colonels in February, he 
denies that he and Ali Fehmi, with Abdelal, 
had previously arranged that in the event of 
being imprisoned the regiments should come 
to rescue them. Three were invited to a 
banquet at the house of Osman Pacha 
Rafki, the War Minister, and were 
seized upon. The three coloncls were 
rescued by the regiments of Abdelal and Ali 
Fehmi, Arabi’s own not moving in the matter. 
With regard to this subject, Arabi protests 
that the officers and men were disgusted with 
the system of giving military commissions to 
civil officers, and the better class to Turks 
and Circassians. ‘‘I,” said Arabi, ‘‘ was una- 
nimously chosen by my brother officers to re- 
present their cause.” Arabi eloquently and 
forcibly repudiated all idea of collusion be- 
tween the colonels and the men. The latter, 
whom he declares acted spontaneously, could 
not, he reiterates, have made a pre-arrange- 
ment, because they had not a suspicion that 
the banquet was a mere trap. Arabi conti- 
nued in the same strain in the course of cxa- 
mination of the events of September, protest- 
ing that his action was justified by the state of 
the country and the Khedive’s own subse- 
quent approval. The country, he said, was 
ruled despotically by the Turks and Circas- 
sians. There was no justice in the land, 
except by purchase. ‘‘ I loved my country,” 
exclaimed Arabi, ‘‘and my only ambition 
was to allow her to enjoy such privi- 
leges as are possessed by the pepis of 
happier lands. We conducted the Abdin 
demonstration in an orderly manner. Before 
making my demand for a Constitution, minis- 
terial reorganization, and the renovation of 
the Chamber, I informed the foreign Consuls 
of the steps I intended to take in the interests 
of Egypt. Shortly afterwards the Khedive 
was pleased to express his sense of my zeal 
for my country’s good, He nominated me 
first, Vice-Minister ‘and next Chief Minister 
of War. The Anglo-French Note led to the 
fall of the Ministry and my resignation, and 
immediately the Foreign Consuls, concerned 
for the safety of their countrymen, visited me, 
asking for a guarantee of security. Though 
no longer in power, I senta circular to the 
officers, inviting them to preserve peace, and 
the result was successful. Subsequently the 
Chamber, summoning me, announced the 
intention to petition the Khedive to reinstate 
me as Minister of War, which, after a 
short space of indecision, the Khedive 
did.” With regard to the events of the 11th 
June, Arabi protested that in the first 
place the presence of the foreign fleet ex- 
cited the mob, and that the stabbing of an 
Arab by a Maltese was as the spark to the 
conflagration. As cach party became rein- 
forced the combat spread, and would have 
become even more serious but for the inter- 
vention of the troops. Arabi insisted that 
the troops did their duty, and continued :— 
The Khedive invested me with the Order of 
the Osmanie two days before the bombard- 
ment, saying, ‘Accept my thanks for the 
praiseworthy manner you have fulfilled your 
duties to your couutry and myself.’ The 
Khedive (adds the prisoner) had written to 
the Sultan for his special orders.” 


The Times says :—With reference to Mr. 
Blunt’s letter tg Mr, Gladstone, published by 
us on tho 13th inst., that gentleman informs 
us that he has since received a formal com- 
munication from Sir E. Malet, dated Octo- 
ber 4, returning him his letter to Arabi 
Pacha, and stating that this was done in ac- 
cordance with instructions received from Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. Blunt asks us to state 
that he chose Sir E. Malet as his means of 
communication with the prisoner in order 
that his proceedings might be strictly formal 
and above board, and that he gave notice to 
the Home Government of his having done so 
on the 27th of September, his object in ad- 
dressing Arabi being merely to give him 
friendly assistance in his distress, and to ob- 
tain from him the necessary lega! -uthority to 
act on his behalf in appointing couu.cl. Mr. 
Blunt adds that he had from the first pledged 
his word to Mr, Gladstone to abstain fiom 
any interference with contemporary politics 
in Egypt. The fol owing is an extract from a 
letter from Mr, Mark Napier ;— 

s October 6,—I haye just seen Sir Edward Malet, 
who states that Arabi hag requested the Hame Go- 
vernment to be allowed to employ counsel to he 
appointed by Mr, Wilfrid Blunt or Sir William 
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Gregory, and that the Government has consented. 
I told Sir Edward that I held Mr. Blunt's autho- 
rity to act for Arabi. He referred me to Sir 
Charles Wilson, English member of the Commis- 
sion. Lapprehend no difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with Arabi. The trial is to be held, as 
at present arranged, according to the French sys- 
tem, and an acte d'instruction is now being taken. 
Send books on the subject of French Courts-martial. 
I will write again shortly, when I have seca Sir 
Charles Wilson and my client.” 
Sir John Adye visited Arabi Pacha while 
he was under the charge of English officers to 
see for himself that he was being properly 
treated. Arabi, we believe, expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied with the treatment he 
was receiving. Mr. Napier telegraphs :— 
“Cairo, 16th, 11.20 am.—Sir Edward Malet 
still insists that English counsel shall be allowed 
the prisoners. The trial is postponed till this point 
is settled. Delay has been promised.” 
Unless proper arrangements are made by 
the Egyptian authorities to secure a fair trial, 
it is possible that the British Government will 
require that Arabi shall be re-transferred to 
English custody. 


—>_——_- 


PARLIAMENT OUT OF SESSION. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P., addressing 
the Gravesend Radical Association on Mon- 
day, dwelt upon the subject of municipal 
government in London. He said he had al- 
ways thought that the municipal privileges 
which the City of London enjoyed ought to 
be extended. He believed that those who 
inquired into the constitution of that corpora- 
tion would recognize in it the oldest form of 
a free representative constitution to be found 
in this country, and that was the reason it 
had lasted so long. It had a chief magistrate 
elected in the beginning by the ratepayers of 
the ward to which he belonged, and it enjoyed 
the privilege of electing its own magistrates, 
because the Londoners of old claimed a 
right to be tried by a Londoner, and that 
claim was still upheld. That privilege had 
been maintained ree the city magistrates 
had given satisfaction by the way in which 
they had administered justice, not only to 
those who had elected them, but also to those 
who had not, and their decisions had given 
gencral satisfaction to the Judges of the land, 
for it was scldom that they were reversed on 
appeal. One must look a long way back to 
find such an instance. It was an absolute 
personal administration of justice, and he 
maintained that, so long as the aldermen were 
given the power to act as magistrates, they 
must be elected for life. When it was decided 
that it was not right for them to act as magi- 
strates, then he should not object to periodi- 
cal elections, but in that case they must give 
up the right. As to the broad principle of 
the extension of the municipality, he hoped 
and believed that the Government would 
bring in a measure for that purpose, for 
he considered that the inhabitants of the great 
parishes outside the limits of the City 
proper had a right to municipal government. 
based on popular election. He was not onc 
who feared that the dignity and prestige of 
the Corporation would be destroyed by such 
extension. He thought, on the contrary, that 
it would be enormously inereased. He 
earnestly hoped, however, that, whatever 
change was made, the right of popular elec- 
tion as it at present existed and the clection 
of the councillors direct from the people 
would not be lost sight of. He did not like 
the system on which the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were elected, 
and thought it much better to vlect from a 
constituency than from a vestry. The vestry 
system of election was to his mind tou much 
of the caucus principle, and he hoped it would 
not be sioni in the new municipality. He 
believed that a large number of the City 
Liveries believed that the change was neces- 
sary ; but he was opposed to the privilege of 
voting which the liverymen enjoyed upon 
per of some £30 to join a guild, because 
e held it to be unconstitutional that a man 
should be able to qualify himself to vote by 
ee of a small sum of money, and he 

oped that the Commissioners on the City 
Guilds would recommend that the privilege 
be taken away, so that each man should enjoy 
equal advantages under the franchise. He 
wished to show that he was not opposed to 
the extension of the municipal government of 
London, and he believed he should not have 
been appointed to the Commission on the 
City Guilds if it had not been thought that he 
would give an unbiased, unprejudiced, and 
liberal interpretation of whatever might be 
necessary for any reform in them, 

Mr, Henry Chaplin and the Hon. E. Stan- 
hope addressed a meeting of their consti- 
tuents at IHogsthorpe on Monday evening. 
Mr. Chaplin, referring to the distress prevail- 
ing among the agricultural classes, remarked 
that among the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission was one to the effect that local 
taxation should be reduced, and he strongly 
advocated that personal property should pay 
equally with real property towards the mainte- 
nance of national objects. The Conservative 
Government relieved the land of local taxes 
to the extent of nine millions, whereas the 
present Government had only promised relief 
to the extent of a quarter of a million. He 
deprecated the taking off some years ago of 
the shilling duty on corn, and, while not fora 
moment advocating its re-imposition, he 
pointed out that if it had been continued it 
would have now produced three millions an- 
nually without making any difference in the 
supply or the price to the consumer. Instead 
of attempting to relieve agricultural distress, 
te present Government had passed the Ar- 
rears Bill, compelling the British taxpayer to 
pay the rent of the Irish tenants, many of 
whom were in a much better position than the 
inglish tenants. Mr. Stanhope pointed to 
the increase in the national expenditure, with- 
out any promise of relief to the agricultural 
interest, while the war in Egypt would mean 
a further addition to the income-tax or an in- 
creased burden upon the land. He denounced 
the ‘Treaty of Kilmainham,” and said he 
should oppose the cléture to the utmost of his 
power. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., in laying the 
memorial stone of a Primitive Methodist 
chapel at Rhostyllen, a few miles from Wrex: 
ham, on Monday, said a great deal was heard 
in these days about Church Congresses and 
Conferences and of the progress that the 
Church of England was making. Far be it 
from him, as a churchman, to say one word 
against those conferences and that progress, 
but it would be idleto shut his eyes to the 
fact that, if the Church was advancing by 
rapid strides in Wales, Nonconformity was 
advancing with seven-leagued boots rapidity. 
For every church built since he became 
member for Denbighshire, 14 years ago, there 
had been at least 30 chapels erected. It was 
absurd to say, as many people did, that all 
subjects of the same civil Government must 
hold precisely the same religious dactrines and 
conform io the same ordinances, , That was 4 
matter which every man and woman must sete 
tle with God and their own conscience. 


e 


Ax Irish Romance.—A Limerick corres- 
pondent writes :—Two years ago Miss Ellard, 
the owner of a fine estate at Newtownellard, 
Qola, was fired at, but both she and her 
coachman fortunately escaped the bullet of 
the assassin. Swertly afterwards police pro- 
tection was afforded Miss Ellard, two sub- 
constables being drawn from the New Pallas 
station, and appointed tothat duty. The guards 
appear to have acquitted themselves to the 
entire satisfaction of the fair proprietress, and 
one of them, Sub-Constable Sheehy, a brave, 
dashing young fellow, proved himself so 
highly agreeable that she resolved to render 
his protection a permanent duty, The young, 
wealthy and accomplished lady has, in plainer 
words, given her hand and heart to Sub- 
Constable Sheey, who is now the husband 
of a beautiful wife and a landed proprietor, 
with an income, it is stated, of £10,000 a 
year, 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
> BALMORAL CASTLE, MONDAY. 
Divine service was conducted at the Castle 
yesterday morning by the Rev. W. W. Tul- 
loch, B.D., Minister of Maxwell Church, 
Glasgow. The Queen, Princess Beatrice, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, the Duchess of Con- 
naught, the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Princess Alice of Hesse, and the Royal House- 
hold were present. The Rev. W. W. Tulloch, 
B.D., had the honour of dining with the 
Qucen and the Royal Family. 


The Duchess of Beaufort arrived at the 
Park Hotel, Park-place, St. James’s, from 
Badminton, on Monday. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury and Lady Edith 
Ashley have left town for St. Giles’s House, 
Cranbourne. 

Lord Winmarleigh and Hon. Misses Wil- 
son Patten have left town for Winmarleigh, 
Garstang, for the winter. 

A marriage has been arranged, and will 
take place early in December, between Major 
Robert J. O. Jocelyn, of the 8th (the King’s) 
Regiment, younger son of the late Hon. John 
Jocelyn, and Miss Jenyns, eldest daughter of 
the late Colonel Soame Jenyns, C.B. 

Sir Henry and Lady Edwards have arrived 
at Thomas’s Hotel from the Continent. 


M 


GHOST STORIES WANTED. 

We have been requested by the ‘‘ Society 
of Psychical Research” to say how grateful 
they will be for any well-authenticated ghost 
stories. Tales of this sort are numerous 
rather than well authenticated ; and so the re- 
cords of the Society, if they be rigorously 
edited, may, when they come to be published, 
seem strangely meagre. The ficld, however, 
to be cultivated is wide enough, for ghost 
stories are found among every nation, savage 
and civilized, and at no period of the world’s 
history were they more abundant than at pre- 
sent. They possess a distinct literature of 
their own, and are so associated with the 
gladsome season of the year that it would be 
almost as churlish to speak contemptuously of 
plum-pudding on Christmas-day as to affect 
unbelief in ghost stories on Christmas-eve. 
There are not, however, we think, very many 
people, Spiritualists and Celts excepted, who 
actually believe in wraiths, though at the 
same time there are still fewer who, if they 
sifted the unassorted mass of their half- 
formed superstitions, could honestly declare 
their entire incredulity. And so long as we 
are not compelled to give a reason for 
our shadowy faith in apparitions, we may be 
well content to cherish it in much the same 
way that thousands hold to a tradition about 
the value of a Queen Anne’s farthing or the 
ameliorating influence of the Gulf Stream, 
which some sceptical geographers have de- 
clared does not exist. In an age when attacks 
on the rights of property are rampant, it is not 
at all certain that this new Socicty with the 
learned name should not be regarded asa 
band of inconoclasts thinly disguised as phi- 
losophers. If ghosts are to be disestablished 
many a valuable heritage would be seriously 
deteriorated in value. A crumbling old man- 
sion, fit for little save pulling down, oras a 
good example of the kind of sanitation which 
is to be avoided, has a distinct market value 
when it is known to be haunted by a grim per- 
sonage who, when in life, wasno better than 
he ought to be, or by a wronged lady who 
stalks through the best bed-room about one 
o'clock in the morning when some particularly 
interesting event occurs in the family. An 
Irish landlord without the hereditary banshee 
who disports himself in the garden-terrace 
when an heir is born, an agent shot, a 
bill protested, or at some equally unfortunate 
episode in the daily life of a Milesian squire, 
would not be worthy of the county historian’s 
notice. If the Psychical researchers propose 
deliberately to lay hands on these last rem- 
nants of the pristine dignity of an impo- 
verished people, right-minded people will 
decline aiding them in their labours. It is 
true they profess to be merely scientific in- 
quirers, anxious to get hold of as much first- 
hand evidence as possible bearing on thought- 
reading, clairvoyance, presentiments, and 
dreams, noted at the time of occurrence and 
afterwards confirmed, unexplained disturb- 
ances in places supposed to be haunted, ap- 
paritions at the moment of death or other- 
wise, and of other abnormal events hard to 
classify at present, but which may seem to 
fall under somewhat the same category as 
these. It is clear the Society does not err 
on the side of a restricted programme. A 
body so comprehensive in its wants is cer- 
tain to enjoy an extensive correspondence. 
Bushels of letters narrating the most ex- 
traordinary stories will be despatched to 
the Secretaries’ address. To their critical 
notice will be brought an endless array 
of Highland myths about second sight, 
haunted houses, and walking ghosts; and 
portentous communications from Spiritualistic 
Societies vouching for ladies having come 
through the ceilings of second-floor rooms, 
without opening a trap-door or injuring tho 
plaster, and of equally well ‘‘ authenticated ” 
instances of disembodied spirits writing on 
slates, and travelling through space without 
walking, riding, sailing, or flying. All these 
absurdities will be guaranteed by men and 
women as to whose honesty, sanity, and 
general shrewdness there is no suspicion. 
They will vouch for having seen what it is 
quite impossible to believe they could ever 
have witnessed, just as in the past they have 
declared on their faith as philosophers and 
truth speakers that they have beheld ‘‘ with 
their own eyes” what the cruel investigations 
ofa prosaic police magistrate demonstrated to 
be either gross fraud or clever legerdemain. 
There is really very little history which can be 
pronounced absolutely incontrovertible. It is 
questionable if there is such a thing as “a 
fact” untinctured by the personality of the teller. 
Is there, or is there not, a famine in Iceland at 
the present moment? Such ‘a fact” could 
surely be easily ascertained ; yet after ponder- 
ing the weighty evidence on either side, it is 
difficult to say who among the controversialists 
is telling the truth. If such is the case, how 
much more diflicult will it bo ta verify stories 
about what was asserted to he seen by some 
dyspeptic person at the witching hour of night 
in a lonely Highland graveyard, or by two 
nervous girls with impressionable minds and 
illogical temparaments at a moonlight window 
in a remote part of Tipperary? The Society 
for Psychical Research, as at present consti- 
tuted, is doubtless worthy of all respect. It 
has the usual paraphernalia of regular orga- 
nisation, and it has, we believe, published a 
volume of transactions, the burden of which is 
that prosaic physicists have treated the body 
and its ghosts with ‘‘ uninstructive contempt.” 
But how do we know that the Society will net 
he invaded and conquered by the Spiritualists ? 
In that case it would end, asa similar one 
did, in simply recording the impostures and 
credulities of ready recipients of the wonderful. 
—Standard, 


MUSIC. 

The recommencement of the excellent Satur- 
day Afternoon Concerts in the Sydenham build- 
ing has for many years been a welcome event, 
both for neighbouring audiences and for 
distant visitors. Its recurrence on Saturday 
last was the inauguration of the 27th series, 
the chief features in the arrangements for 
which have already been referred to by us in 
our notice of the prospectus. One of the 
special promises therein made was fulfilled at 
the concert of Saturday, when Herr Brahm’s 
new pianoforte concerto was performed for 
the first time in England. The work is the 
second of the kind produced by the composer, 
the first having been brought forward, also at 
the Crystal Palace, in 1872. The concerto 
given on Saturday is symphonic in the num- 
her and order of the movements, and in the 


-assumed importance implied by exceptional 


length, but not in intrinsic musical value, as 
it nowhere justifies the ambitious purpose to 
which it pretends, The first Allegro starts 
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with a small melodious phrase ; the second 
subject being pleasing, but, like the other, o 

no special character. In the working out of 
these, and in intermediate portions, disjointed 
effort the absence of any genuine musical 
promptings are the prevailing features ; the 
wearisome length of the movement 
leaving an impression at the end, of 
the persistent boredom of a `prosy 
talker, who says the little that he has to say in 
most verbose manner. The second movement 
(Allegro Appassionato) has much thecharactcr 
of a Scherzo and promises at first to afford a 
bright relief to the preceding heaviness ; but 
the promise is but imperfectly kept, for here, 
again, the composer’s diffuseness of treatment 
outruns the interest of his subject matter. The 
third division—Andante—is generally less ag- 
gressive than the previous movements. It 
opens with a melodious solo for violoncello, 
and contains some mild, inoffensive phrases 
for the orchestra, interspersed with piano- 
forte passages, the irrelevance of which gives 
them the effect rather of impertinent intrusion 
than that of belonging to their surroundings. 
Here, again, over-prolongation is felt by those 
Who can distinguish between a work of genius 
and one of mere manufacture. The final 
Allegretto Grazioso is in every respect the 
best portion of the concerto, lively, although 
somewhat commonplace, in its themes, but 
fairly well sustained as to coherence, and not, 
as is so frequently the case with Herr Brahms, 
to an exasperating extent. We have spoken 
but incidentally of the pianoforte portion of 
the concerto. The passages for the solo in- 
strument have no other importance but such 
as may be considered to belong to excessive 
difficulty. They are generally unattractive 
in themselves, and scarcely ever seem 
like integral parts of the work: The 
ostensible purpose of a concerto is the 
ar oe of the solo instrument; prominently 
and frequently, but still in a way that 
shall make it felt as being a component part 
of a great whole. In this respect, at least, 
Herr Brahms’s new composition is a failure. 
The excessive difficulties which he has as= 
signed to the solo pianist were skilfully exc- 
cuted by Mr. Oscar Beringer, who must have 
brought to his task a belief in its importance 
as well as thorough competence for its fulfil- 
ment. 

Theconcert began with Sterndale Bennett’s 
overture ‘‘The Wood Nymph,” ended with 
Becthoven’s seventh symphony (in Aj, and 
included Herr Wagners ‘‘ Voices of the 
Forest,” an orchestral arrangement of part of 
the music of the second scene of the second 
act of his Siegfried ‘‘ opera-drama.” Mr. E. 
Lloyd sang, with fine effect, the ‘‘ Hymn to 
Happiness” from Berlioz’s Lelio, and Wal- 
ther’s ‘‘ Prize-Song” from Herr Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger. Mr. Manns received the 
usual warm greeting on his appearance at the 
conductor's desk. ` 

After the concert came the re-opening of 
the grand organ (in the Handel orchestra), 
which has just been reconstructed by the 
builders, Messrs. Gray and Davison. The 
instrument has cost about £6,000, and is now 
of exceptional power and capacity. It has 
four manuals (or key-boards)—and a set of 
pedals, with independent stops, and a com- 
pass of thirty notes; the total number 
of stops (including those of combination) 
being 80. The wind is supplied by three of 
Joy’s hydraulic engines, and the motive 
power is taken from the water of one 
of the great towers. The machinery 
for this purpose is under the organ, and is 
shown to those visitors who desire to see it. 
The opening performance on Saturday even- 
ing was given by Mr. A. J. Eyre (the ap- 
pointed organist to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany), who played a varied selection of music 
—sacred and secular—and gave proofs of his 
own skill and of the good qualities of the in- 
strument. Weekly performances are to be 
given by other eminent organists on sueces- 
sive Saturdays during this month and next 
and up to December 16 inclusive. : 

Another attractive classical selection was 

eroa last week at the Covent-garden 
>romenade Concerts, the chief features having 
been Weber's overture to Euryanthe, his 
pianoforte concerto in E. flat, and Beethoven’s 
seventh symphony (in A). The fine band 
conducted by Mr. A. Gwyllym Ctowe gave 
good effect to these pieces, the soloist in the 
concerto having been Mr. F. Cliffe, who was 
well applauded. Miss Nettie Carpenter, 2 
very juvenile violinist, made a highly favour- 
able impression by her performance of a con- 
certo by Viotti; and Mlle. Elly Warnots in 
Lotti’s aria ‘‘ Pur dicesti,” Mme. Enriquez in 
Mozarts ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” and Mr. V. 
Rigby in lieder by Schubert and Schumann, 
gave agrecable contrasts to the instrumental 
music. 

A concert was given at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday evening with the laudable object of 
aiding the fund for educating the slave child- 
ren in Cuba. The movement is under. the 
patronage of the Spanish Minister, the Mar- 
quis de Casa Laiglesia, and other distinguished 
personages, and the concert was organised by 
Signor Vergara, who is giving similar per- 
formances in the provinces. But little need 
be said of Saturday’s concert beyond recom- 
mending the purpose for which it was given. 
The programme consisted of a varied selec- 
tion of vocal and instrumental pieces.. Mme. 
Carlotta Patti (sister of the eminent prima 
donna) contribiited some successful perform- 
ances, and Mme. Selika (a Creole lady) was 
very favourably received in several airs of 
different styles; the other vocalists having 
been Mme. Evans-Warwick, Signor Vergara, 
Mr. P. Blandford, and Mr. J. Lynde. Eiffec- 
tive solos were performed on their respective 
instruments by M. de Munck (violoncello), 
Signor Papini (violin), and Signor Tito Mattei 
(pianoforte).—Daily News. 
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THE RETURN FROM EGYPT. 

The official arrangements made for the re- 
turn of the Household Cavalry to London 
will afford favourable opportunities of giving 
them a public welcome, and the residents of 
a considerable portion of the Metropolis will 
have the gratification of seeing the gallant 
troopers ride through the streets during the 
business hours of the day, whatever the day 
may be on which they arrive. This is conse- 
quent on the resolution to give the horses a 
nights rest in the docks after landing, in 
order that they may recover from the effects 
of the voyage, and be fresh for their march 
to their barracks; and Captain Brownlow, 
who is recovering from his late accident, is 
having some of the dock sheds converted into 
stables for their accommodation. The officers 
and men, after landing their horses and 
making them comfortable for the night, will 
sleep once more in their berths on board ship, 
and will set out at their leisure in the morn- 
ing. The South West India Docks have been 
selected for the debarkation, instead of the 
Albert Docks, being four miles nearer Lons 
don—a selection which oould not have been 
made but for the roomy hatchways of the 
Monarch Line-ships, which permit of the 
horses walking up stages from the decks be- * 
low, and render unnecessary the great cranes 
by which they were lifted on board in the re- 
moter docks. Even atthe worst they might have 
been hoisted, as they were in Egypt, by the 
ship’s steam derrick. The southern end of 
the dock has been chosen as the point of 
landing. The exact route is not yet deter- 
mined at headquarters, but this information 
together with the day and the hour, will be 
duly announced. At the Admiralty on Mon- 
day the best qualified opinion was that the 
Lydian Monarch, with the first portion of the 
cavalry, would arrive on Friday next in the 
docks, in which case their triumphal entry 
into London will take place on Saturday. 
The Assyrian Monarch, with the remainder. 
is expected two days later, and may, there- 
fore, be looked for in the East of London on 
Monday morning. ‘These ships and these 
troops will nat, however, in all probability, 
be the first arrivals in England. According 
to the telegrams from the signalling station 
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THE NATIONALIST CONFERENCE. 


The discussion of the elaborate scheme 
of policy laid before the Nationalist Confe- 
rence in Dublin by its organizers was not 
complicated by the admission of many new 
ideas. There was something to please 
everybody in the proposals submitted by 
Mr. Parnell. But the practical application 
of the scheme was felt to be less easy than 
the description of its details. At the open- 
ing of the proceedings, a letter was read 
from Mr. Patrick Egan, the treasurer of 
the Land League, laying down his office 
and rendering an account ofhisstewardship. 
Mr. Egan asks for a scrutiny of his balance- 
sheet, and, no doubt, his request will be 
granted. The subject is one in which 
much interest is naturally felt, both in 
Ireland and in the United States, and Mr. 
Jgan’s enumeration of certain large heads 
of expenditure goes only a short way to 
satisfy public curiosity. It appears that 
the treasurer of the Land League has re- 
ceived in all £244,820, of which nearly 
£32,000 remain in hand. The sum of 
£212,000 has been expended during 
the past three years, according to Mr. 
Egan's statement. Of this some £50,000 
was devoted to the ‘relief of distress,” 
and £15,000 to the defence of Mr. 
Parnell and the other ‘‘ traversers ” at the 
State trials of 1880-81. These points may be 
left for further investigation, but it is the 
application of the balance of £148,000 
which Mr. Egan leaves in no little obscu- 
. rity. He says it has been expended ‘‘ in 
the support of evicted tenants, providing 
wooden houses, law costs, sheriffs’ sales, 
defence against ejectments, various law 
proceedings,” and, last, but not least, 
“ the general expenses of organization.” 
It would be highly interesting to learn 
what proportion of the funds of the 
League has been actually spent upon the 
evicted tenants, a great number of whom 
are still recipients of this relief, and are 
determined to hold the authors of the 
« No-Rent Manifesto” to their promise 
that those obeying their orders should 
suffer no injury. Whatever that amount 
may be, it will be worth while to compare 
it with the sums that have gone into 
the pockets of the lawyers and the out- 
lay upon “‘ organization.” The last item, 
in particular, would assuredly repay closer 
analysis. ‘‘ Organization ” is a large 
word, and includes many things which 
may not all be conveniently disclosed. It 
is not likely, at all events, that organiza- 
tion, old or new, can be carried on with- 
out the sinews of war, and the scheme of 
policy adopted by the Conference, 
by enlarging the scope of the 
agitation, has naturally multiplied the 
demands for pecuniary aid. The sum of 
£30,000 which is all the Land League can 
bequeath to its successor is not likely at 
present to be augmented by large contri- 
butions from America. The necessity for 
supporting evicted tenants has not, how- 
ever, disappeared, and if Mr. Parnell and 
his associates succeed in persuading the 
tenantry to hold aloof from the Land Act, 
the burden will be rather increased than 
diminished. In fact, agitation is costly, 
and if it is to be supported by those me- 
thods which gave the Land League its 
power, it becomes more costly still. 
Whether the declaration of war adopted 
by the Dublin Conference be followed up 
or not by what may be called belligerent 
acts, the drain upon the funds devoted to 
agitation must cause the principal agita- 
tors some uneasiness. The position of 
the ‘‘Irish Parliamentary party ” would 
be imperilled by the exhaustion of the 
pecuniary resources of the League. Hence 
the proposal, which found much favour at 
the meeting, that the Parliamentary re- 
presentatives should be paid. It was sug- 
gested as a simple and feasible scheme 
that a fund of £200,000 or so should be 
raised, and the interest of it allocated to 
the payment of Mr. Parnell’s most faith- 
ful followers. It is scarcely probable that 
the stream of American contributions would 
be set flowing anew for this object; nor 
would any such fund be safe against the 
jealousy of other claimants. Already, it 
seems, the pretensions of the Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament are looked at askance 
by their fellow-agitators who are notin 
the House of Commons. The factitious 
tranquillity of the Conference was disturbed 
towards its close by Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s 
protest agdinst the scheme for the election 
of the Council of the new League, as pro- 
posed to be amended by Mr. Davitt. Though 
the quarrel was finally composed, and 
Mr. Davitt’s amendment withdrawn, the 
pitterness of feeling exhibited was signifi- 
eant. The Parliamentary party are afraid 
to trust to the hazards of an elective sys- 
tem. They fear that a Council on which 
they would have no official representation 
would become dissociated from them, and 
would dictate to them with the imperious 
rigour of the Jacobin Olub, interpreting 
their mandate for trembling deputies. It 
would be pleasant, doubtless, for the Irish 
members to be placed in a position of in- 
dependence, putit is well that they should 
learn how exacting a task-master is ‘‘ the 
people,” when demoralized by long-conti- 
nued agitation and exposed to the rival 
seductions of competing agitators.-Times. 

The Daily News says ;—The meeting of 
the Irish National Party 1 Dublin on 
Tuesday may be taken as the formal ac- 
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knowledgment of the finaldisappearance of 
the Land League from Irish politics. The 
new National League inherits not only the 
legal part of the work of the Land League, 
but a handsome legacy in money from the 
defunct organization. Mr. Davitt stands 
aside with the Land League, and Mr. Par- 
nell with the Irish National League takes 
his place. The Land League was Mr. 
Davitt’s. Ithas both succeeded and failed. 
It has done something to get the Land 
Act passed, but it did more to bring down 
social disaster and repressive legislation 
on the country, and it has perished in the 
convulsion it created. The new League 
is Mr. Parnell’s. It is to be Parliamentary 
and political in its methods; is to keep 
within the law, and to cover the whole 
field of Irish politics. Such we take to 
be the intentions of its founders. They 
probably meant at Tuesday's meeting, 
not so much to mark a new depar- 
ture, to use the American phrase, in the 
political aims of Irish agitation as in the 
methods of which it makes use. Even 
the cry of ‘‘Down with the landlords !” 
is not to discredit the transformed agita- 
tion. The Irish National League seems to 
be intended by its authors to take up the 
work of the Land League and of the Home 
Rule League under the new conditions 
which the failure of the ‘‘ No-rent ” move- 
ment and the passing of the Land Act and 
the Arrears Act have produced. It appears 
to proceed on the assumption, which all 
the speakers at the meeting made, that the 
Land Act has failed. Even this loud pro- 
clamation of its failure may, however, be 
due to a secret misgiving that the Land 
Act is succeeding. The Irish Nationalists 
are between two fires. 
Government, with the Land Act and the 
Arrears Act, on one side, and the secret 
societies on the other. If the wise admi- 
nistration of the new laws brings any 
measure of popular content, the Nationalist 
movement may be weakened or destroyed. 
On the other hand, Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues probably feel that if they are to 
combat secret and criminal associations, 
they must show signs of political activity 
by organising machinery and pointing out 
definite ends for political agitation. 


THE LATE MR. CHABOT. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Chabot. Henceforward our law reports 
will lack a feature which long familiarity 
has led us to regard as almost essential to 
any trial in which the identity of a signa- 
ture or other piece of handwriting was 
concerned. Forgers trembled when they 
saw the well-known witness step into the 
box, and even people who were altogether 
innocent of manipulating anybody’s auto- 
graph felt a sensation of relief when Mr. 
Chabot was not on the other side :— 

In an age when it is complained that every 
profession is over-crowded, that all the old 
ways of bread-winning are hampered by 
hungry applicants for work, to Mr. Chabot 
belongs the honour of inventing a new pro- 
fession, and following it with such success 
that he was able to earn an ample income 
from his ingenuity. Descended from a Hugue- 
not race, he inherited all the verve and clear- 
headedness of the best of Frenchmen, and 
though bred a lithographer, he deserted that 
calling in order to devote himself to what may 
be called a subsidiary branch of the ancient 
science of chiromancy. At first his asser- 
tions were but moderately convincing, and, 
indeed, until 1854, his opinions were of com- 

aratively little value in a Court of Law. 
Vitnesses have always been permitted 
to swear that they saw a particular 
individual write certain words, or that by the 
similarity, or by seeing the same person 
write other papers, they believe the paper to 
be in the handwriting of the individual to 
whom it is attributed. In cases where aJury 


„are called upon to determine a disputed 


question of handwriting, they are allowed in 
England to form their own opinion by com- 
paring the contested manuscript with other 
writings admitted to be by the same person. 
But until twenty-eight years ago this could 
not be done, and in Scotland it cannot be 
done even now. In that intensely practical 
country the evidence of engravers and others 
accustomed to the niceties of handwriting is 
regarded with profound suspicion, and at no 
time has received the countenance which has 
been accorded it in gp during the past 
quarter of a century. Indeed, the extent to 
which it has been carried in our Law Courts 
is mainly due to the confidence reposed in 
Mr. Chabot’s ability. That this reliance was 
well placed we are not prepared to deny. In 
many instances, as in the Roupell and Tich- 
borne trials, there cannot be a question of the 
complete accuracy of his opinion. But of 
late years either the expert's infallibility 
suffered by age, or Juries got more sceptical ; 
for though Mr. Chabot, fike scientific wit- 
nesses generally, was quite as positive as in 
his earlier days, verdicts not unfrequently 
were rendered in direct contradiction to his 
evidence.—Standard. 


— mm 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AGITATION. 


There is no mistaking the signs which 
pointin the direction of a vigorous renewal 
of the demand for restrictive legislation 
against the traffic in intoxicants. The evi- 
dent anxiety of the publicans on the ques- 
tion of compensation is as significant as 
the air of elation which characterizes the 
prohibitionists who are holding their an- 
nual aggregate meeting at Manchester :— 


The report of the United Kingdom Alliance 
proclaims that ‘‘the great social problem of 
the age is, How shall we deal with the liquor 
traffic.” And although we may not be dise 
posed to accept so sectional a view of the so- 
cial problem, no one will dispute that the 
numbers of those who hold that opinion are 
rapidly increasing. They at least have their 
solution ready, and they concentrate upon it 
the enthusiasm which others dissipate ina 
thousand channels or waste in purposeless 
discussion. The rising wave of temperance 
enthusiasm is certain to make itself felt in the 
Legislature. Half a dozen English counties 
are preparing Sunday Closing Bills for next 
session, and inthe north they are already 
beginning to talk about a Saturday Night 
Closing Bill as the next step in this piecemeal 
legislation, These questions should be left, 
as the Government is said to propose to leave 
them, to the new County Boards. The first 
fight will probably turn on the question of 
compensation, or rather upon the extent to 
which the publican’s trade can be trenched 
upon without giving him a claim for compen- 
sation. The Licensing Acts cut his working 
day short at both ends. In Wales and in Ire- 
land his Sunday gains have been forbidden, 
and as yet no claim for compensation has been 
recognized. How much further may we go 
in the same direction? But temperance mea- 
sures, like all other reforms, must wait until 
procedure is amended. Asthe Prime Minister 
remarks in his circular to his supporters, ‘‘the 
question of procedure has now assumed a pa- 
ramount importance in its bearings on the 
public interest and on the efficiency of Par- 
liament,” and the Alliance people could best 
forward the cause they have at heart by ener- 
getically demanding the removal of the ob- 
stacles which at present oppose an insur- 
mountable barrier to all legislation.—Pall Mall 
Gasette, - is i 
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THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 


THREATENED MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


The Times has received the following 


despatches from 
Cairo :— 


its correspondent at 


Darro, Ocr. 16. 


Negotiations relative to the trial of Arabi 
are still pending, and creating unpleasant feel- 


ings, caused by misapprehension of the argu- 
ments on both sides. The British Govern- 
ment, moved by a laudable desire to insure 
justice, may be supposed to argue :—‘‘ Arabi 
was our prisoner. We have handed him 
over to the Sovereign power of the country, 
but are bound to see that he is not 
made the victim of a feeling of vengeance; 
that he has a fair trial; that all that can be 
said in his defence is urged; and to secure 
these objects we ask for the employment of 
counsel in whom we have confidence.” The 
Khedive and his Ministers may be supposed 
to reply :—‘‘ Arabi was your prisoner ; try him 
as such yourselves. We offer no objection; 
we give him up entirely; but as to counsel, 
we do not even ask to be represented. The 
result is indifferent to us. If you will act as 
judges, so little are we actuated by vengeance, 
that we will employ no efforts to ensure his 
condemnation. The matter remains beyond 
our province, and, provided that, as we sup- 
pose, you will not reimpose him upon the 
country, to exile him from ‘which you des- 

atched your force, we are _ satisfied. 

ut from the moment you insist on 
our becoming executors of justice, you 
place us in 2 different position. It be- 
comes not only a question of life and 
death to Arabi, but of life and death to the 
Khedive and Government. Let us remain 
hors de cause. We are indifferent. 
you make us parties in the cause, you must 
allow us to judge the necessities of the case. 
Suppose you make us plaintiff, and our pep 
judges, while at the same time you insist that 
the defendant shal! be represented by Euro- 
pean counsel, what happens? You cannot 
suppose that ordinary Egyptians understand 
your procedure. With counsel paid for the 
defence they will only see the Khedive and 
his Government struggling for condemnation, 
and England, represented by eloquent coun- 


sel, struggling for Arabi’s acquittal. Whether 


there is condemnation or acquittal will be 
equally fatal for our authority. If Arabi be 
condemned it iswe, Moslems, Egyptians, who 
rocured it in spite of the efforts of Eng- 


and to prevent it, in spite of an eloquent 


peroration of counsel describing Arabi as a 
ure-minded patriot, and perhaps vilifyingthe 
Khedive—all which will be circulate 
Arabic as English opinion. 
not be misled by the barrister doing his duty, 
but it will spread among Egyptians as inde- 
pendent testimony in favour of Arabi, as a 
proof of his 
patriotism ; 
say, Tewfik and his judges condemned him. 


If, on the other hand, he is acquitted, it will 
be the Khedive and his Ministers who have 
suffered a personal defeat, while England, the 
England who made war on him, now admits 


that she was wrong by the mouth of her own 


lawyer, who extols the virtues of Arabi and 


saved him from Tewfik.” 

We cannot wonder at the Khedive and his 
Ministers saying :—‘‘ You have with reluctance 
invaded Egypt; you have put down in our 


name the rebellion threatening the vitals of 


the country. Your declared object was to 
restore the authority of the Khedive. Are 
you now going to give it its most fatal blow? 
We are eternally grateful. We ask no further 
favour, no act of vengeance; we leave the 
punishment of rebels, the vindication of our 
authority, to you, if you will take it; but if 
you force it on us, at least do not accompany 
it with a condition which will destroy our 
chance of regaining the confidence of the 
country.” Such arguments carry irresistible 
weight to those who know the people. For 
my own part I consider that even if Arabi 
be undoubtedly guilty of the worst crimes, his 
simple deportation without trial would be less 
fraught with evils to the country than the in- 
terference of English counsel in a native 
Court. Considerable ill-feeling exists in the 
army that, in obedience to the advice of high 
military authority, the Khedive has been pre- 
vented from decorating the officers of Sir E. 
Wood's Brigade, who, though not at Tel-el- 
Kebir, did excellent service, received the sub- 
mission of 25,000 rifles, and were specially 
charged with the defence of Alexan ria and 
the Khedive. Captain Slade, Sir E. Wood's 
Aide-de-Camp, whose services were not sur- 
passed by any officer in the army, returns 
with Sir E. Wood to-morrow, the one Staff 
officer who has not been decorated. The 
Khedive has expressed an intention of con- 
ferring a medal and the Medjidie on the Press 
correspondents who accompanied the main 
division of the army. 
9.10 P.M. 

The position is very strained. The Min- 
istry apparently prefer to resign rather than 
to give way on the question of European 
counsel for Arabi, but offering either to pay 
the native counsel chosen by England, or to 
abandon the trial entirely to the English au- 
thorities. I am not an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Cabinet, but I cannot see without regret 
the feeling among them that England's yoke 
is becoming hard to bear. Baker Pacha’s 
proposal is for 6,000 infantry, 1,000 mounted 
infantry, 500 cavalry, 1,400 gendarmerie, 100 
engineers, 300 hospital and transport, and 
1,000 artillery, with 24 guns. Gen. Baker 
wishes half the regiments to be entirely of- 
ficered by English and half by natives. The 
Khedive desires the officers to be mixed in 
each regiment, but he accepts in principle. 
The Ministers refuse categorically to advance 
the funds for the Domain soupon, France has 
telegraphed its adhesion to the Special Com- 
mission of Indemnity. All legal obligations 
due since the 10th of June are postponed to 
the ist of December, with interest. 


Ocr. 17, 625 p,m. 

The difficulty continues, Possibly a com- 
promise may be found in allowing counsel to 
advise the prisoner, but not to address the 
Court. Some suggest a trial by a special 
mixed Court ; others invoke the precedent of 
Napoleon, who was banished without trial 
after surrender to the English, who were 
maintaining the Sovereign of a foreign people. 
The Khedive’s adherents ask why England 
did not interfere to procure counse}] for the 
Circassian prisoners who were tortured by 
Arabi before trial. 

Advices from the interior state that the na- 
tives refuse to pay their debts to Europeans, 
unless Arabi withdraws his contrary orders, 
The better educated natives consider that 
England and Arabi have arrived at an agree- 
ment, and both ate simply honoured guests of 
the Khedive. The stories that are current 
among the lower clases are too absurd to 
repeat, but the influence of the expedition 
has not yet reached a tenth of the population. 
Sheikh El Bekri, head of the religious corpo- 
rations, gives a dinner to-night in honour of 
the British Army. Riaz gives another to- 
morrow at the Ministry of the Interior. The 
Duke of Connaught has returned from the 
Nile. 

oo 

Tue ‘Anti-Narcotic LEAGUE” AND SMOKING. 
—dAt a conference of members of tho ‘‘ Anti- 
Narcotic. League” held in Manchester on 
Monday, resolutions were passed calling the 
attention of Christians to what was put for- 
ward as the evils of smoking, earnestly ap- 
pealing to the Blue Ribbon ar:! other tem- 
perance organisations to afford their flowers 
“í the additional safeguard of a pledge against 
tobacco,” and expressing 


‘the inventor who would devise an arrange, 


ment which would enable the worshipper of 
the weed to consume his own incense and 


supply him with a: motive strong enough to 


use it would be a benefactor to his species 


and deserving of a substantial pecuniary 
reward,” P 


, . 


But if 


in 
Englishmen will 


innocence, a proof of his 
in spite of all which, they will 


the opinion that 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1882. 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


CONFERENCE AT DUBLIN. 


The Irish National Conference assembled 
at Dublin on Tuesday, under the presidency 
of Mr. Parnell, to consider the organization 
of anew movement called the Irish National 
League, embracing all the points of the pro- 
gramme, national self-government, land law 
reform, local self-government, extension of 
the parliamentary and municipal franchise, 
and the development and encouragement of 
the labour and industrial interests of Ireland. 
The Lord Mayor, Messrs. Gray, Healy, Sex- 
ton, Justin M‘Carthy, T. P.O’Connor, Biggar, 
Corbet, Daly, T. D. Sullivan, Byrne, Laylor, 
G. M. Redmond, Callan, Metge, Leahy, 
Power, O. Donnell, and Leamy, M.P., were 

resent, together with Messrs. Davitt, 

rennan, Rev. Mr. Cantwell, of Thurles 
(administrator to Archbishop Croke), Father 
Sheehy (ex-suspect), Mr. William O’Brien 
(editor of United Ireland), Captain Dug- 
more, and several ladies, Roman Catholic 
clergymen, and lay delegates from the pro- 
vinces, numbering altogether 800. Apart 
from the desire amongst the promoters to 
replace the Land League with an organiza- 
tion that would similarly command the adhe- 
sion of the people, the conference was in- 
vested with peculiar interest in Ireland 
from the rumoured differences of opinion be- 
tween Messrs. Parnell and Davitt, and the ex- 
pectation that an announcement would be 
made concerning the Land League funds. 
The proceedings throughout were conducted 
with good temper, except the hostile recep- 
tion of Mr. Lowden, a barrister, remarkable 
for his speeches at Land League meetings, 
but who was howled down with cries of 
“ Renegade.” 

Mr. Parnell, on taking the chair, read a 
letter, dated Paris, 14th inst., from Mr. 
Patrick Egan, requesting to be relieved of 
the duties of treasurer, as it was no longer 

ossible for him to absent himself from his 
bonesi in Dublin. He stated :—‘‘ Since I 
undertook the position in October, 1879, 
there has passed through my hands in all a 
sum of £244,820, made up as follows :—Re- 
lief fund, £59,178 ; Land League fund to 3d 
February, 1881, £30,825; defence fund per 
Land League, £6,563; defence fund, per 
Freeman's Journal, £14,514; received since 
my arrival in Paris, 3d February, 1881, 
3,280,168 francs at 25.25, £1,299 Os. 7d. ; 
amount of coupons on investments, 65,196 
francs at 25.25 £2,582; profits realised on sale 
of 91,000 United States 4 per Cent. Bonds, 
£1,250 ; total, £244,820. Of this sum about 
£5,000 (I have not the exact figures at the 
moment as the books are in Dublin) was dis- 
bursed in the relief of distress in 1879 and 
1880, as per accounts already published, over 
£15,000 was spent on the State trial of De- 
cember, 1880, and January, 1881. Nearly 
£148,000 has been expended through the 
General Land League and the Ladies’ Land 
League in support of evicted tenants, pro- 
viding wooden houses, law costs, sheriffs’ 
sales, defence against ejectments, various 
local law proceedings, and upon the general 
expenses of organisations; and I have now 
on hand the balance of £31,900 to turn over 
to whoever shall be duly authorised to take 
charge of it. For my own protection, as well 
as for the satisfaction of the members of the 
League, I would ask that some two members 
of the executive be deputed to examine into 
and vouch my account. I am prepared to 
find my desire to retire from the office of 
treasurer seized upon by our enemies for the 
purpose of repeating the stale falsehoods 
about differences and dissensions in our 
ranks. I therefore avail myself of this op- 
portunity to say that at no time have I had 
greater confidence in the patriotism, ability, 
and prudence of yourself and other leaders 
of the people than now; and never since I 
have taken a part in politics have I felt more 
hopeful of the speedy and victorious termina- 
tion of the long struggle for Ireland’s na- 
tional rights.” 


On the motion of Mr. Davitt, seconded by 
Mr. Parnell, thanks were voted to Mr. Egan. 

Mr. Parnell intimated that since the disso- 
lution of the Ladies’ Land League £2,770 had 
been spent on the relief of evicted tenants, 
and pending the formation of the Mansion 
House Committee upwards of 1,500 tenants 
were placed in a poses to benefit by the 
Arrears Act. Mr. Parnell then put beforerthe 
meeting the programme of the new organi- 
sation. The first object of the Irish National 
League was defined as the restitution to the 
Irish people of the right to manage their own 
affairs in.a Parliament elected by their own 
people. Until they obtained for the majority 
of the people of that country the right of 
making their own laws they could never hope 
to see the laws of Ireland in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of Ireland, or calcu- 
lated to bring permanent prosperity to the 
country. On the next point he reaffirmed 
what he expressed since the commencement 
of the land agitation, that no solution of the 
land question could be accepted as a final one 
that did not ensure to the occuping farmers 
the right of becoming owners by purchase of 
the holdings which they now occupy as te- 
nants. The new organisation proposed—first, 
the creation of an occupying ownership or 
peasant proprietary by an amendment of the 
purchase clauses of the Land Act, so as to 
secure the advance by the State of the 
whole of the purchase money and 
the extension of the period of repay- 
ment to 63 years; secondly, to transfer by 
compulsory purchase to county boards all land 
not cultivated by the owners and not in the 
occupation of tenants for resale or re- 
letting to labourers or small farmers in plots 
of grazing commonage ; and, thirdly, the pro- 
tection from imposition of rent on improve- 
ments made by the tenant or his predegessar 
in title to be effected by an amendment of the 
Healy clause of the Land Act. The practice 
of the sub-commissioners throughout the 
country was to fix afair commercial rent with- 
out regard to the improvements of the tenants, 
and upon appeal the practice of the Land 
Commission Court, under the guidance of 
their valuers, was to fix a rack rent. Mr. 
Gladstone declared that the landlord should 
not be entitled to plead that the tenant had 
been compensated by length of enjoyment. 
The act must be amended, securing the im- 
provements to the tenant farmers from con- 
fiscation, and that would result in a deduction 
of the average standard of judicial rents by 20 
per cent. Jt was further proposed ta admit 
leaseholders and other excluded classes to the 
benefits of the act according to Mr, Redmond'’s 
bill. On the next point of local self-govern- 
ment he would create county boardselected on 
a representative system, and transferring to 
those boards the fiscal and administrative 
powers of grand juries. He would abolish 
Government nomination to boards, and have 
all local government under the control of the 
elected representatives of the people. He 
would abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant, 
as usually filled by a nonentity as regards the 
practical discharge of the duties, or by a 
nobleman who insisted on discharging the 
duties but was not responsible to the House 
of Gommons. The present Chief Secretary 
answered questjons in the House of 
Commons by saying that he was unable to 
do anything himself, but that he would 
refer the matter to the Lord Lieutenant, 
He desired the assimilation of the English and 
the Irish franchise. The Irish parliamentary 
party comprised but a fraction of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. Under the present 
franchise the number could be increased from 
40 to 70, but to get a representation that would 
secure the creation of national self-govern- 
ment they required 80 or 90, which could only 
be obtained by heusehold suffrage. The league 
would consist of branches and a central 
council of 30 members, 20 to be elected by the 
county conventions and 10 by the Irish parlia- 
mentary party. English papers stated that 
their American supporters were of the lowest 
classes, Who sent contributions on condition 


that the people here obeyed the dictatio 

the Irish-Americans. Those who suppocted 
the movement were men of eminent position 
and large means, dictation had not been 
attempted, and if it had it would not be 
obeyed. Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of a Coercion Act of unprecedented strictness, 
Ireland would make material progress. He 
moved the adoption of the constitution of the 
new organisation. 

The Rev. Mr. 
motion. 

Mr. M. Davitt,in accordance with an agree- 
ment arrived at between John Dillon, Thomas 
Brennan, Mr. Parnell, and himself, took 
counsel to organise the movement, and Mr. 
Parnell had the privilege first of outlining the 
policy to be pursued on the land question. It 
was not his privilege to reiterate what he had 
proclaimed since the agitation commenced, 
that until the land of Ireland that was stolen 
from the people of Ireland, and was the na- 
tional property of Ireland in the past should 
be restored there could be no final or satis- 
factory settlement of the land question. If he 
could not advocate the improvement of the 
Land Act because he never tried to im- 
prove what was a failure, he could at least 
co-operate with Mr. Parnell to improve land- 
lordism from off the face of Ireland. (Cheers.) 
While he could not conscientiously advocate 
the principle underlying M. Parnell’s platform, 
he would not divide the conference or raise a 
discussion on any other plan, because he could 
wait for the adoption of what some people 
called Michael Davitt’s craze until the Irish 
people showed a disposition to accept or re- 
ject it. by 

Mr. Lowden tried to address the meeting, 
but he was received with cries of ‘‘ renegade” 
and had to resume his seat, protesting that he 
had never swerved from his principles. 

Mr. Matthew Harris movedtwo amendments 
to the effect that the sale of holdings by land- 
lords to tenants should. be made compulsory, 
and also that taxes should be levied more hea- 
vily on grazing than tillage farms; that all 
covenants entered into by tenants not to till 
their farm be declared null and void. 

The first was lost, and the one with regard 
to grazing farms carried unanimously. 

A clause was adopted in favour of the pay- 
ment of the members of the Irish party. 

In the discussion on the constitution of the 
central council Messrs. Healy, Metge, O’Don- 
nell, Rylett, Parnell, and Davitt took part, 
the latter urging that 32 should be the number 
returned. Ultimately it was decided that 32 
should be elected by the counties and 16 by 
the Irish parliamentary party, the members of 
Parliament not to be eligible for election as 
the county representatives. 

The conference terminated at eight o'clock. 


— o 


Cantwell seconded the 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AT 
WOOLWICH. 
VISIT TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 


A review of the troops at Woolwich by the 
Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief, took place on Tuesday, a 
large and efficient force being mustered for 
the occasion by General the, Hon. E.T. Gage, 
commandant of the garrison and district. The 
Duke, who was escorted to the Common by 
the local staff and a troop of Royal Horse 
Artillery, was also accompanied by the Adju- 
tant-General, Quartermaster-General,and other 
distinguished officers, and was received with 
a Royal salute of twenty-one guns. His in- 
spection was most minute and critical, and 
praise andcensure were alike unspared. The 
line consisted of a strong force of artillery and 
one regiment of infantry, the 62nd Wiltshire, 
and in rear were the recruits and 500 mules 
just brought from the Mediterranean. His 

oyal Highness, whose practice it is to inspect 
every man who joins the service, and is con- 
sequently known to every soldier in thearmy, 
first saw the recruits, and then had the mules 
paraded before him. They were mostly of 
the Spanish breed, sleek and of moderate sta- 
ture, well fitted for the packsaddle work of the 
late campaign, but having among them a good 
many of the big draught animals from South 
America, and a few of the handsome Cyprus 
mules which are regarded as the best of the 
whole species. The animals were all in good 
condition, having greatly improved since their 
voyage; and after a little more nursing most 
of them will be sold. The horses purchased 
for the war were also examined. They have 
been obtained at a very slight advance upon 
the ordinary prices, and were pronounced by 
the Duke as fine a lot as he had seen. His 
Royal Highness having taken his place by the 
flagstaff, the troops marched past, the first in 
order being the Garrison Artillery, consisting 
of the 3d battery and depot battery 1st Lon- 
don Division, the 4th battery of the 1st Eastern 
Division, and the 4th battery of the Ist 
Northern Division. These were under the 
command of Colonel Spurway and Lieutenant- 
Colonels Anley and Taylor. The 62d Regi- 
ment followed, under Colonel Green, and then 
came the smart-locking Riding House Squa- 
dron, led by Captain Annesley; and followed 
by the Royal Horse Artillery and the field 
brigades. The Royal Harse were commanded 
by Colonel Rideout and Colonel Hickes, and 
the field guns by Colonel King, assisted by 
Lieutenant-Colonels Leishmap and Tweedie. 
These consisted respectively of B and C Bat- 
teries of B Brigade, R.H.A., and both the 
depot batteries of the same branch; and classed 
as field batteries I-3, N-4, P-2, S-2, and X-1. 
Most of the guns were light 9-pounders, but 
there were a few 16-pounders, and one of the 
new 13-pounder breech-loaders, which is 
undergoing a trial of endurance in England, 
while the fellow guns are subjected to the more 

ractical but less arduous ordeal in Egypt. The 

atteries were all manned and equipped on 
the nominal peace establishment, which re- 
quires but four guns, instead of six to a bat- 
tery, but in two instances this minimum was 
one gun deficient. The Duke required not 
only the usual variations in the march past, 
but commanded the mounted troops to pass 
at a trot ina single file, in order that every 
man, horse, and gun might come individually 
under scrutiny. This occupied some time, 
but made the inspection a very searching one. 
After two hours thus spent in wretched 
weather, the men were dismissed to barracks, 
and the Duke of Cambridge and his staff rode 
up the Hill to the Herbert Hospital to visit 
the sick and wounded returned from the war, 
Under the guidance of the principal medical 
officer, Surgean-General Young, and Brigade 
Surgeon J. Wiles, who has special charge of 
the hospital, his Royal Highness went from 
ward to ward and from bed to bed, speaking 
to the invalids, inquiring the nature of the 
wound and the circumstances under which it 
was received, and endeavouring to elicit fram 
the injured men the facts as ta their treat- 
ment in the field, in the hospitals at Egypt, 
and an the voyage home. In nearly every 
case the answers to the latter interrogations 
were as satisfactory as could be wished. One 
after another protested that the arrangements 
for their comfort and care had been most ad- 
mirable from first to last, and even in some 
few instances in which the reply came hesi- 
tatingly or in modified terms, further inquiry 
only resulted in the stereatyped declaration of 
“no complaints,” To some of the officers 
who lingered behind in familiar converse with 
the paa they grew more communicative 
and frank, but even under some temptation 
to find fault the wounded men. would not 
admit that they had suffered any hardships 
other than they might have expected in the 
nature of their business. The statement of 
one intelligent man, who seemed to speak 
with freedom and truth, may be taken 
as a sample. He was hit by a bullet on 
the leg during the assault at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and crept into a trench out of the way, not 
supposing that any one would look after him 
until the fight was over, seeing that it would 
havo been, in his opinion, folly and waste of 
life to have done so; but within an hour he 
was carried away upon a stretcher to the 
field hospital, and then had to wait half an 
hour longer before his turn came to be 
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examined by the doctors. He was then 
carried to the canal and au by boat to 
Ismailia. Some of his comrades: had com- 
pa of having nothing to eat all day, 
ut he had plenty of water, and, he did 
not think about eating. The hospitals out 
there were not such pleasant places as this 
one at Woolwich, at the diet was not so 
luxurious; but soldiers expected to rough 
it in war time, and even the extra roughness 
of their life on board ship they could readily 
forgive. The medical officers and hospital 
corps were always kind and attentive, but 
there were too few of them. One of the 
nursing sisters from Ismailia, with whom the 
Duke of Cambridge conversed for some time, 
bore similar testimony, and said that as far as 
her experience went the men fared well, both 
in the hospitals ‘and on the ship (Lusitania) 
which brought her to England. The want of 
orderlies to do the drudgery of the sick wards 
was in her estimation the only fault. Nearly 
all the wounds under treatment at this hos- 
pital are bullet wounds. There are only one 
or two caused by shells, and scarcely one 
caused by sabre or bayonet. Accommodation 
is provided altogether in the Herbert Hospital 
for 650 patients, and about 250 beds are now 

repared awaiting invalids on their passage 
home. 

—_———_—_—. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 


(FROM ‘‘ THE WORLD.”) 

The proverbial recklessness and imbecility 
of painters and plasterers has added another 
charred heap of ruins to a long list of wanton 
destruction. Many are the regrets among 
those who read that this fate has overtaken 
Ingestre Hall, one of the most perfect examples 
of Inigo Jones that existed. As a country 
house, it combined medizval grandeur with 
modern comfort. The disposition of the 
rooms was excellent, a peculiarity being the 
immense size of the bay-windows, lined with 
broad velvet seats, overlooking, on one side, 
a Dutch garden of trim pattern interspersed 
with yews, and, on the other, an undulating 
and well-timbered park. In bygone days 
(before certain regrettable family complica- 
tions had arisen) I can recall no finer sight 
than a meet of the South Staffordshire Hounds 
there, especially. that gala year when Lord 
Henry Paget (now Lord Anglesea) took them 
in the joint capacity of first whip and M.F.H. 
What tankards of good old Staffordshire ale 
foamed out of those hospitable cellars! Every 
member of the family, down to the most far- 
fetched collateral, was mounted, by the late 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who (himself bestriding 
a chestnut of thew and sinew) cared for 
nothing but the expansion of universal en- 
joyment. 

The Hunt would assemble on a round grass 
plot facing the northern entrance, over which 
there hangs a tradition that the eleven chil- 
dren of Charles, second Earl Talbot, were 
once extended full-length, and found to make 
a complete chain round the lawn. There 
were nine sons and two daughters, each mea- 
suring over six feet. Eheu?! tempora mu- 
tantur ! 

Burning of Ingestre Hall: Sic transit gloria 
Mundy. 

Is it not astounding that an edifice contain- 
ing such treasures as Ingestre Hall was not 
considered worthy of more careful eustody 
than that of three housemaids? There can 
be no doubt that if the services of a reliable 
night watchman had been retained the fire 
would have been discovered soon enough to 
check itsravages, and the interesting fabric and 
its contents would have been saved from des- 
truction. It cannot be toostrongly urged upon 
the notice of proprietors of similar treasures 
that a small glass panel in the doors of rooms 
which are under lock and key, a tell-tale 
clock, and a respectable night watchman, such 
as the Corps of Commissionaires can well 
supply, would reduce these calamitous fires to 
a minimum. And all this for an outlay of 
about £100 a year! 

Marriage ceremonies are pretty things, but 
the least touch of joking or sarcasm about 
them and they shiver and fade like ghosts at 
cock-crow. The other day I noticed a 
brougham going at a rapid pace up to a rail- 
way terminus with a faded old white satin 
shoe (faded from its original blue-white to 
the now requisite creamy tint), tied to a spoke 
of the off hind-wheel. Everybody was grin- 
ning at this choice morsel of waggery, while 
the coachman and footman in front, and the 
happy couple inside, were unconscious of this 
honeymoon ticket at their back. And as for 
the rice shower, I once heard a scavenger, as” 
he swept away a few pounds of it from the 
roadway, say, as he looked up at a non-pala- 
tial residence, ‘‘ They’e better ha’ kep’ it for 
the pudden they'll want to-morrer.” 

Club life in London is beginning to"resume 
its normal aspect—the ‘‘ Juniors” no longer 
revel as honorary members with the ‘“ Se- 
niors,” or the Seniors no longer get rubbed 
up the wrong way by consorting with the 
Juniors. ~ The denizens of Pall Mall have, in 
fact, now returned to their respective dens 
if such the guilded salons of clubland can be 
called. The Carlton has been refurnished, 
externally at least, from top to bottom, and 
looks as good as new, Its facade is far and 
away the handsomest of all the clubs. The 
Naval and Military, with its customary good 
sense and progressiveness, has adopted the 
telephone, so that its members are now en 
rapport with the whole world. The dear old 
Rag is still waiting to see which is the best 
system before investing in an invention which 
has been fully established in America and 
elsewhere for more than three years. 

The person who has issued the natiee as 
extracted from the Sussex Express would ap- 
pear to be an agreeable fellow :— 

‘‘ Notic—e.—To the Master and followers of the 
Southdown Hunt. — I, the undersigned, hereby 
give notice, that from and after this date I intend 
to take legal proceedings against. any person or 
persons found riding or otherwise trespassing on 
any portion of my farm, situate in the parishes of 
Poynings and Woodmancote. — (Signed) Tuomas 
C. ` GARDNER. i 

Poynings, 5th October, 1882.” j 
To those who follow hounds, and who may 
inadvertently cross Mr. Gardner's land, I 
would recommend a course suggested, I be- 
lieve, by Lord Bramwell under similar cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘ Throw the man a shilling, 
and say,” adds the judge, “I claim no right.” 
Proceedings for a malicious trespass would 
then be out of the question, and in any civil 
action such a tender would be a complete 
answer, being probably elevenpence three- 
farthings too much. 

That was a gallant bit of pluck performed 
by a man and a boy at Dover last week in the 
endeavour to save a drunken soldier's life. 
They saw him roll off the extreme edge of 

the cliff to a ledge a little lower. The man 
held the boy by a handkerchief, while tho lad 
trusted his lesser weight to sobriety above 
him, while trying, with all his youth’s might, 
to hold up the dead weight of the drunkard 
below him, It was magnificent, but it was 
not equal warfare, and the soldier got the best 
and the worst of it, for he was killed by the 
ultimate fall. But if medals go for anything, 
surely the man and boy deserve them. 

“Tima” remarks that the monstrous 
crinoline has, soy Se step, come upon us. 
The advance has been gradual, yet, from its 
resolute panor none the less sure. 
Already, before the summer was out, the 
swelling and bulging propensities of the so- 
called improver attracted the eye. Now its 
proportions have developed into the unwieldy 
petticoat, Many are the inconveniences it 
causes its patrons, while the advantages are 
nit. The crinaline is a superfluity that can 
easily be dispensed with. At times its appear- 
ance is singularly grotesque, swinging back- 
wards and forwards, as its victim moves, with 
the steady movement of a pendulum "Ina 
carriage or theatre it unblushingly takes the 
mo assigned for two, and the done 
y if in'shops in knocking down the wares is 
countless, 

_ English farmers are eloquent on “deprese 
sion, and no doubt with much cause ; but no 
such depression has visited them as that which 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement ts published 
wiih this day's number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered graiis with each copy 
of the paper. St contains our American 
news and an interesting variciy of lierary 
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FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 

If it is true, as was reported on Wednes- 
day, that President Grévy refuses an 
audience to the Queen of Madagascar’s 
Envovs, unless they acknowledge the in- 
justice of the pleas to advance which thev 
have come to Europe, the Franco-Malagasy 
dispute has 1eached an imminently critical 
stage. The story of European intercourse 
with the great Airican island is a mono- 
tonous chronicle of attempts to form settle- 
ments on the coast, and violent efforts to 
steal land irom the native monarchs. 
‘Marshals Hayo and Tayo “—Foresi and 
Fever—as the Malagasy siyle their main 
defences, were always, however, too much 
for the invaders, and thus it happened that 
in 1864 the French were the only foreigners 
who had even a semblance of proprietary 
rights in the country. Even these rights 
had, during the Napoleonic wars, lapsed 
to England, anid were confirmed to us by 
the Congress of Vienna; but, by a treaiy 
passed in 1817, they were renounced by 
us in favour of Radama I. on the sole con- 
dition that he should suppress the export 
slave trade in his dominions. This left 
Madagascar in the absolute possession 
of the Malagasy. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, however, managed to rouse 
such hatred that, in 4815, an ill-advised 
Anglo-French attack was made on the port 
ef Tamatave. Meantime, the French con- 
trived to seize the Islands of Nosibe and 
St. Mary, which they still hold, and to 
exercise a quasi-protectorate over the Sa- 
kalava country on the mainland. But the 
claim was never acknowledged by the 
Malagasy Government, who have invari- 
ably refused to permit foreigners to buy 
land, and, as late as 1865, paid a million 
of iranes to a French Company by way of 
compensation for the repudiation of some 
mining concessions obtained from Rana- 
valo [. The Protectorate about which we 
are now hearing so much was obtained 
from the Sakalava tribe during a brief re- 
bellion against their rulers, and was un- 
questionably null and void, and as such 
has been regarded, up till now, by both 
the French and Malagasy Governments. 
Finally, as if to set the matter at rest for 
ever, a Treaty was entered into in 1868 by 
which the absolute sovereignty of Queen 
Raseherina over the eatire island was 
conceded by Napoleon II.’s plenipoten- 
tiaries ; and, the French having thus for- 
mally renounced their old claims, the his- 
tory of the whole affair was beginning to be 
forgotten, until it was necessary to soothe an 
amour propre, wounded in Egypt, by what 
a few weeks ago seemed likely to be an 
easy victory over the defenceless Malagasy. 
Naturally, it may be asked, how an act, 
compared with which the Tunisian episode 
was almost honourable, is to be reconciled 
with the wording of a Treaty which ac- 
knowledges the indefeasible right of the 
Malagasy to their own country? The 
answer is simple. The treaty cannot be 
denied ; but we are told that both it and a 
preliminary one, signed in 1863, ** were 
badly worded,” and leit it in doubt whether 
Radama JI. and Rasoherina were Sove- 
reigns of the whole island or only of the 
Hovas. It is upon this generous plea that 
the French nation, which piques itself on 
the punctilious honour with which it con- 
ducts its public transactions, proposes to 
justify what the world at large must regard 
‘as an act of political piracy. It is diflicult 
to believe that such a miserable quibble as 
this is put forward by the Ministers of a 
great nation, or that their conduct will be 
condoned by public opinion. As well 
might it be aflirmed thai the Queen of 
Great Britain is only Sovereign of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and not of the Welsh 
Cimbri and the Highland Celts. Consider- 
ing that the first and orly object of the 
Treaties in question was to deprive Euro- 
peans of the least semblance of claim to 
an inch of Madagascar soil, and to settle 
once and for all the absolute right of the 
Hova Sovereign to exercise his ancient 
authority over the entire Island, it is mere 
trifling to aflirm that the wording of tke 
campact leaves any doubt on that que. tion. 
As a matter of fact, the Treaty 1s very 
explicit on this very point. In the docu- 
ment, Which is signed by the French Con- 
sul, as Special Commissioner of the 
Emperor, and ratified by Napoleon IIL., 
the words “‘ La Reine de Madagascar occur 
repeatedly, and ever since the present 
Queen began to reign she had been ad- 
dressed, not as “‘ La Reine des Hovas,” but 
as ‘* Sa Majesté Rana valona, Reine de Mada- 
ated as such without any 
possible reservation. The Sakalavas are 
one of the finest of the numerous semi- 
independent tribes that inhabit Madagas- 
car, and acknowledge, in a half-protesting 
way, the Government of the Hovas, or 
ruling race, who are most probably of 
Malay origin. In so extensive an island, 
permeated by few and very rough roads, 


gascar,” and tre 


Without railways or other medes of 
rapid communication, petty rebellion, 
or mélées dignified by that name, are 
frequent. But the Sakalavas have never 


actually, or for any iength of time, 
refused allegiance to the Hova Govern- 
ment, and have long paid their tribute 
with the most pacific regularity. It is, 
therefore, interesting to learn that a Pro- 
tectorate must be established over the 
North-West Coast, ‘* in order °—to quote 
the naive remarks of the Liberté—that 
“our faithful allies, the Sakalavas, may 
not become tributary to the Hovas. Force 
is openly threatened ; and, though the 
official world is still silent, it is hard to 
believe that there would be so much loud 
talk in the semi-official press ‘f the fugle- 
men of the Government had not received 
their instructions. It is no part of our 
duty to counsel the French Government to 
act circumspectly in this matter. The 
“ sanctity of Treaties,” as the Conquerors 
of Tunis must be aware, 1s not quite so 
great as it once was- But there are certain 
depredations on friendly nations that are 
apt to arouse an indignation which no 
country can afford to disregard. We, also, 
have interests in Madagascar, and we are 
not inclined to see these want nly infringed. 
Moreover, France must remember that M. 


Baudais is not the only Consul in the 
The United States representative 
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has expressed his indignation at recent 
acts, and, what may interest President 
Crévy more, Herr Kock is in this case at 
one with his colleagues in resenting an 
injus ice unworthy of a gallant people, and 
ceviain to seriously iniure German trade 
with Western Madagasear.—Siandard. 


EEE 
THE LESSONS OF THE LATE WAR. 

Mr. Childers has seized on a legitimate 
opportunity to make the most of recent 
War Office exploits as exemplifi d in the 
rapid Egyptian campaign. He has replied 
to a letter enclosing a copy of eulogistic 
resolutions adopted by his conscituents 
early in October. The answer is dated 
Tuesday, and we are enabled to publish it 
to-day, so that no time has been lost in 
giving all of us the benefit of reading ihe 
War Minister’s ‘‘ song of triumph.” We 
need scarcely say that the document will 
fall like a bombshell in the long service 
camp, if there are really any serious per- 
sons, military or otherwise, to live in iis 
tents. Mr. Childers, so far as the test ap- 
plied to the Army extends—and obv ously 
it cannot be regarded as crucial—is per- 
fectly justified in his nearly unqualifed re- 
marks. To an administrator, burdened by 
a big responsibility, there must have been 
a positive luxury in the sensation that he 
could truly tell the world how, within 
seven weeks afier the expedition had been 
sanciioned by Parliament, the army had 
landed, the enemy had been dispersed, 
and the capital of Egypt surrendered. 
li records an almost unexampled stroke 
of good fortune, which, we are oiten 
reminded, frequently follows on the 
heels of forethought, decision, and skill. 
We read with saiisfaciion that, including 
the troops at sea, no fewer than forty-one 
thousand men had been equipped for ser- 
vice. ‘ without the embodiment of a single 
Militia regiment, aud with the aid of less 
than one-fifth of our Reserves.” Still 
more gratifying is it to have authoritative 
assuranee—though how the new Radical 
school will like it we do not know—ihat 
more than eighty thousand soldiers ‘* could 
be despatched from this country, leaving 
an ainple force at home, within a month of 
the expedition being approved by Parlia- 
ment: and that so large an effort could 
be made * without its being necessary to 
embody more than half the Militia, or to 
obtain any aid from India.” These are 
striking results of the reforms effecved 
during the last twelve years by the aid of 
both parties in the State. The “new 
organisation” which made the triumphs of 
Mr. Childers possible should in reality have 
become, by this time, an old organisation. 
Lord Cardwell’s schemes should have been 
rigorously earried out from the first, and 
at no moment, arter they had been ini- 
tiated. should the country have been 
without a large number of full battalions 
ready to embark at a few hours’ notice. 
Perhaps the famous speech of Sir 
Frederick Roberts, one of the most disin- 
teresie dand patriotic acts ever performed by 
a soldier, brought the truth frankly home 
to the official mind. Mr. Childers showed 
how he appreciated an honest utterance by 
raising the limit of service and beginning 
at onee to bring up the infantry battalions 
to an effective degree of strength. The 
value of his decisive action is shown by 
the remark that had the Egyptian trouble 
occurred at a later period ‘the battalions 
of the line would have been in so efficient 
a condition as to render unnecessary any 
call on the Reserve when they embarked.” 
We trust the lesson taught will not be 
forgotten in some ‘* cold fit ° of economy ; 
that the Minister will be supported in the 
resolve whieh he expressed in 1880; and 
that he will be enabled by a patriotic Par- 
liament to attain his first object, which he 
said was to maintain our regular forces in 
the highest state of efficiency. The cam- 
paign, we are glad to sce, though so 
strikingly successful, has yielded its crop 
of useful experiences. ‘There are ‘* weak 
points ©” which a serious struggle would 
make patent. The Minister is to be con- 
gratulated on his determination to profit 
by the past, and prepare for future contin- 
gencies of a more arduous character ; and 
we heartily hope the country will back 
him up when he sets about redeeming the 
recorded pledge.—Daily Telegraph. 

THE FATE OF ARABI. 

There seems to be some danger that the 
public interest in Arabi may be diverted 
from the real point at issue. That point 
is not whether Arabi shall or shall not be 
defended by English counsel, which is a 
mere detail, but whether or not Arabi 
shall be executed by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, either asa rebel or as a criminal 
accused of massacre or incendiarism whose 
guilt has not been established by satis- 
factory evidence. That Arabi will not be 
executed as an insurgent may, we think, 
be taken for granted. If the Khedive had 
made him a captive of his own bow and 
spear he might have treated him as he 
pleased. But the Egyptian Government 
cannot expect to command our services 
without losing to some extent its right to 
deal as it pleased with its revolted officers. 
The fact that Arabi had suflicient following 
in the country to necessitate the intro- 
duction of a foreign foree removed him 


lives are forfeit from the mere fact of their 
mutiny. Arabi was our prisoner, and we 
cannot divest ourselves from responsibility 
for his fate. The Government, we may 
take it, partly from the foree of this argu- 
ment, and partly from a conviction that 
public opinion will not tolerate the execu- 
tiom of Arabi as a rebel, have determined 
that Arabi shall neither be shot nor 
hanged as a punishment for his rebellion. 
That, we say, may beregarded as fixed and 
all who are anxious about Arabi’s fate may 
set their minds at rest on that score. But, 
if Arabi cannot be shot as a rebel. he may 
be executed as a murderer. There is no 
need of atrial to prove him a rebel and a 
mutineer. That he is a rebel as a matter 
of law is indisputable. His trial, then, 
must be chiefly directed to the decision of 
the question whether or not he is to be 
regarded as guilty of massacre and incen- 
diarism. But it is unfortunately too true 
that no reliance can be placed on the im- 
partiality of the Egyptian court before 
whom he has to plead. What, then, must 
be done? The demand that an English 
counsel should be allowed to defend Arabi 
seems to be singularly inadequate, and not 
only inadequate, but surrounded by dis- 
advantages which should not be needlessly 
incurred. If the Egyptian tribunal is 
determined to convict Arabi, it would be 
absurd to imagine that the pleadings of an 
English barrister will divert them from 
that purpose. The difference between 
English and Egyptian ideas of evidence 
would lead to constant disputes, which 


from the category of those mutineers whose" 


would bring the trial to a deadlock from 
which it could only be rescued by the con- 
stant interposition of the British Consul- 


General. On the whole, the deimand 
that Arabis defence shall be con- 
ducted by an English barrisver seems 


calculated to provoke the maximum 
of opposition for the minimum of 
advaniage, and had much beiter be abaz- 
cgoned. A much simpler and more effica- 
cious method of preveniing a miscarriage 
of justice would be to give the wgypiian 
Government to understend that, although 
they can try Arabi in their own way, no 
capital sentence shall be executed until the 
decision of the court has been reviewed 
by what will be preectically an English 
tribunal. Whether this end can best be 
gained by insisting that Arabi shall have a 
right of appeal to a mixed court, in which 
his captors shall be represenied, or that 
the minutes of the evidence taken at the 
trial shall be submitied to the review of 
the Erii’sh authorities, is a matter of detail 
which can be arranged on the spot. But, 
whaiever may be the finding of the court, 
we may regard it as cer.ain that no sen- 
tence of death will be executed until it 
has been passed in review by the Khedive ; 
and when we say that we mean that the 
Khedive will take care to commute the 
sentence unless he is advised by Sir Edward 
Malei that the evidence on which it was 
pronounced was sufficient to carry convic- 
tion to an English judge and an English 
jury. There are difficulties, no doubt, in 
the way of adopting this solution of the 
difficulty, but it is at least an adequate 
solution, which is more than can be said 
for the alternative proposals, and it is, at 
least, as free from legal difficulties as any 
other that can be named.—Pall Mall 
Gazelie. 
—_—__—_~——- ——_—— 

THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 
INTERVIEW WITH THE KHEDIVE. 
The Cairo correspondent of the Siandard 

telegraphed on Wednesday evening : 

The Khedive, CherifPacha,Riaz Pacha, and, 
indeed, the whole Ministry, continue to ex- 
press the deepest gratitude for English inter- 
vention, without which, as Cherif Pacha said 
yesterday, Christian and Tur! alike, without 
excepiion, would have been obliged to clear 
out bag and bag rage from Egypt. All hope, 
however, that the British Government will 
no. insist upon fore‘gn advocetes apnearing 
at Arabi’s trial, for unforeseen diluculties 
may arise, ard already a French advocate, 
who is a member of the French Chamber, has 
applied to act for ihe prisoners. That the, 
native Court constituted to try Arabi is acting 
wiih fairness is certified to by the British 
Representative who was present at the pro- 
ceedings. Arabi Pacha is free to choose his 
defenders from a list of eighty native advo- 
cates which has been submitied ‘to him, Laker 
Pacha’s army reorganisation scheme, which 
will involve the employment of several thou- 
sand men, will be brought before the Counci! 
of Ministers to-morrow. I hear from the 
Minister of Finance that the paymenis of the 
coupon of the Unified Debt falling due on the 
Ist proximo is already assured from the ordi- 
nary revenue. 

The reports of the correspondent of the 
Cologne Gaselle, accusing British officers and 
soldiers of cruelty to the enemy’s wounded 
after Tel-el-Kebir, were received here by to- 
day’s mail, and have excited the most lively 
indignation. This person was received with 
ihe greatest courtesy and hospitality at the 
British camp, and this he kas repaid by foul 
slanders. Having followed immediately behind 
our troops inio the enemy’s lines, aud seen on 
many occasions acts of humanity on the part 
of British soldiers to Egyptian wounded and 
prisoners, I can personally affirm that the 
statements of the correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazelle are lies. On the 9th of September 
this person stood by my side, and waiched 
the British troops carrying our wounded and 
ihe Egyptians together into hospital, and 
observed that they were treated with precisely 
the same kindness and care. I amunable to 
understand what motive the correspondent 
can have had for these gratuitous and un- 
founded slanders. 

I had the honour of an interview with the 
Khedive to-day. Ile appeared strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity for condign punish- 
ment being inflicted upon the rebel 
leader who had brought ruin upon the 
country. In answer to my remark that a way 
out of the difficulty might have been found 
by the issue of a proclamation, immediately 


alter the suppression of the rebellion, 
granting a general annesty, exeepting 
only a few leaders, who  mignt have 


been handed over to che British authorities 
for exile to the Andaman Islands or some 
other place of safe custody, his Highness re- 
marked that some such solution was still pos- 
sible. The Egyptian Gazelie publishes a 
letter, well worthy of attention, from Rogers 
Bey. He argues strongly against the admis- 
sion of English counsel, and, indeed, his sen- 
timents may be taken as representaiive of 
those held in Egyptian official circles, and by 
the whole of the Anglo-Egyptian community. 
Their opinion is virtually unanimous as to the 
political necessity for the execution of Arabi 
and his associates, in order to ensure the 
tranquillity of Egypt. The attitude of we 
British Government is to them absolutely un- 
accountable, and Egyptian oflicials with whom 
I converse are constantly asking me to explain 
the apparent determination to spare this man, 
who has already been a scourge to Egypt, and 
who, if not executed, will be the cause of 
equally disastrous troubles in the future. I 
can only reply that Arabi, Toulba, and Ali 
Fehmy Pachas are prisoners of war, sur- 
rendered to us during hostilities conducted 
according to the rules of civilised warfare ; 
that two prisoners taken by them wero well 
treated; and that itis difficult for us to surrender 
them to execution. In the course of our con- 
versation to-day, the Khedive expressed his 
hope that when Egypt settled down he 
should be able to fulfil the ambition of his life 
and to visit England. 
a 
NEW ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS. 

Operatic composers, and in some cases even 
the composers of cantatas, write in the pre- 
sent day for such large masses and combina- 
tions of masses that the conductor often finds 
it impossible to make his influence felt among 
them in a direct manner. The chorus-master 
behind the scenes ought to reproduce exactly 
the beat of the conductor at his place in the 
middle of the orchestra and in front of the 
footlights. But he is often unable to do so; 
and however carefully he may have rehearsed 
in company with the conductor and under his 
direction, little accidents of all kinds happen 
at public representations which may oblige 
the latter to hasten or slacken his beat; and 
thus the chorus-master may at times find him- 
self suddenly put out. The desirability of esta- 
blishing a perfect understanding between the 
conductor and those whose performances he 
has to direct was recognized and insisted upon 
many years ago; and first of all by Berlioz, 
whose choral and orchestral combinations, on 
an unprecedentedly large scale, might well 
suggest to him, by their very immensity, the 
necessity of making them move harmoniously 
together. Berlioz saw at once that the prin- 
ciple of the electrictelegraph might be applied ; 
and he sought for some time, but in vain, an 
effective means for placing conductor and sub- 
conductors in magnetic relation. M. Hainl, 
conductor at the Grand Opéra of Paris, and 
M. Carvalho, director of the Opéra Comique, 
made similar endeavours, but also without 
success.—QOn particular occasions, as at the 


International Exhibitions of Paris, when ims 
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mense bodies of chorus-singers and instrumen- 
talists are brought together, the electric wire 
was indeed used to mark the time at the 
beginning of particu'ar movements or for the 
realization of particular effects. The magnetic 
current was thus tured to account, not only 
at the great musical celebrations held in con- 
nectien with the Paris International Exhi- 
bitions of the last quarier of a century or 
more, but also at the coronation of Alexander 
II. when the di charges of artillery which 
marked in rather a formidable minner the 
first beat in each bar of the National Anthem 
were regulated by electricity; the saluting 
batteries being placed at such a distance from 
the orchesira taat if any < tempt had been 
made by ihe gunners to follow the move- 
ments of a conductor, conspicuously placed 
for the purpose, the sound of the cannon would 
not have been heard until considerably after 
the proper moment. It has been found casy 
enough, again, to reproduce by electricity the 
beats of the conductor, provided he beat time 
with the regularity of clockwork : a condition 
which would render expression impossible and 
limit the use of electric metronomes to dance- 
music, for which, however, they would never 
be wanted. It has been reserved for M. Paul 
Samuel, musical conductor at the theatre 
of Ghent, to invent an eleciric apparatus by 
which the conductor from his place in the 
orchestra can communicate every ifidication 
of his baton precisely as he makes it to any 
number of sub-conductors, stationed no matter 
where. The conductor has before him, a 
little to his left, an instrument with three 
rows of keys—one of two, the second of three, 
and the third of four. When he is beating 
in two-‘our or six-cight time he touches 
alt rnately with his left hand the 
two keys of the first row in corre- 
spondence with the rhythmic strokes of his 
baton. In beating triple time he touches the 
three keys of the second row even as he 
makes the three strokes. In four-eight time 
he uses in like manner the four keys of the 
third row; and as he hastens, slackens, or 
emphasizes his beat, so the hastening, slacken- 
ing, or emphasizing movement is communi- 
cated, through the keys and wire, toa baton 
behind the scenes. This magic implement, as 
it must seem to those who witness it in action 
for the first time, req tives but little space for 
its evolutions ; and it may be placed so as not 
to be inthe way of the stage carpenters. M. 
Paul Samuel has tested the electric conductor 
at representations of Ambroise Thomas's 
Hamlet, of Verdi's Aida, and of Meyerbcer's 
Africaine; and we are told by the musical 
critic of ihe Paris Expresse that excellent 
results were in each case obtained, Accord- 
ing to this writer, one eminent conductor who 
has been much inierested in the attempts 
made to secure a perfectly harmonious per- 
formance, in cases whe.e large choral and 
instrumental masses are employed in different 
parts of the stage or behind it, is Sir Michael 
Cosia; and the necessity of some such ap- 
paratus as has now been devised, and 
apparently brought to perrection, may well 
have been suggested to him by the most 
colossal! musical performances ever given— 
those of the triennial Handel festivals at the 
Crystal Palace.—St. James's Gazeite. 
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ARMY ORGANIZATION. 

The following letter has been addressed by 
Mr. Childers to the chairman of a recent 
public meeting at Pontefract :— 

117, Piccadilly, Oct. 17. 

My dear Milnes,—I returned from abroad a 
few days avo, and I found on my table Mr. 
Lyon’s leiter, enclosing a copy of the resolu- 
tions adopted on the 4th of October at the 
public meeting of my constituents over which 
you presided. I am much obliged to you for 
the speech which you then made, and to the 
meeting for their support of the Government 
in its Irish and in its Egyptian policy, and 
also for their renewed expression of confi- 
dence in myself and approval of my acts as 
Minister of War. We have learned a good 
deal from the military affairs of the last 
three months. We have scen an army landed 
in Egypt (a country 3,000 miles away and con- 
taining about 5,000,000 inhabitants), the entire 
rout and dispersion of the enemy, and the 
surrender of the capital in less than seven 
weeks after the Vote for the expedition had 
been adopted by Parliament. Including the 
troops on their way when the resistance to us 
collapsed, 41,000 men had been equipped for 
this service, without the embodiment of a 
single Militia battalion, and with the aid of 
less than one-fifth of our Reserves. It is now 
certain that twice that number of eflicient 
soldiers could be despatched from this country 
(leaving an ample force at home) 
within a month of the expedition being 
approved by Parliament ; and this without 
its being necessary to embody more than 
half the Militia, or to obtain any aid from 
India. On the present occasion the battalions 
were not specially selecied, but left the coun- 
try as they stood on the roster. Including the 
men of the Reserve, the average length of 
service of the Infantry soldiers who fought at 
Tel-el-Kebir was about five years, and, but 
for the very short time during which the new 
organisation had been in force, the batialions 
of the Line would have been in so ellicient 
a condition as to render unnecessary any call 
on the Reserve when they embarked. ‘These 
are satisfactory results; and when I add that 
the conduct of the troops has been excellent 
throughout the campaign, under the present 
rules of discipline—that is to say, without 
corporal punishment—we have every reason 
to congratulate the country on the Army re- 
forms of the past twelve years. One unusual 
circumstance was greatly in our favour. The 
General commanding in Egypt and his second 
in command were also the Adjutant-General 
of the Army and the Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, and were daily engaged, up to the 
last moment, in discussing and arranging with 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
and myself, and our advisers, every detail of 
the service in Egypt, whether affecting the 
personnel or the matériel of theexpedition. But 
the soundness, or principle, of recent Army re- 
forms is not all that we have been taught by 
this expedition. The rapidity of our prepa- 
rations, and the extraordinary nature of the 
blow which had to be struck in the very heart 
of a desert country, with a base little better 
than a deep ditch, have led to suggestions as 
to possible weak points in some details of our 
organization, to which our attention is being 
directed. The genius and skill of our Generals 
commanding men whose courage and endur- 
ance have never been supassed in the history 
of the British Army, and surpported by a Navy 
in the highest state of efliciency, rendered vic- 
tory certain. But some future struggle may 
be of a more serious character, and the ex- 
yerience which we have now gained should 
# employed in rendering our small Army 
thoroughly prepared for such a contingency. 
When you re-elected me, on my acceptance 
of office in 1880, I told you that my first ob- 
ject would be to maintain in the hiehest state 
of efliciency our regular forces, which could 
only be numerically small. I still see no 
reason for increasing our Army. But if we 
have already done something to improve its 
organization, I hope that any lessons we may 
now have learned will enable us to carry that 
improvement still further.—Believe me to be, 
my dear Milnes, yours very truly, 

Hucu C. E. CHILDERS. 

Hon. Robert Milnes, Fryston. 
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Burcrary ıs Mayrain.—The police are 
trying to discover the perpetrators of a daring 
burglary at 22, Hertford-street, Mayfair, the 
residence of Colonel Goldsworthy. It appears 
that on Thursday evening the house was se- 
curely fastened, the inmates had retired to 
rest, and nothing unusual occurred to attract 
attention, but on the servants coming down 
in the morning it was discovered that the 
house had been broken into, and jewellery, 
consisting of rings, bracelets, and necklaces, to 
the value of over £250, had been stolen. 
At present the police have no trace of the 
thieves, 
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THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 

The Monarch line hired transport Lydian 
Monarch, with the Household Cavalry on 
board, passed St. Catherine's Point on 
Wednesday morning. Itis considered certain 
that the whole of the cavalry on their arrival 
in London will march along the Commercial- 
road, but that, as they are noi all bound for 
one destination, their ways will divide north 
and souih at some convenient point, in order 
to shorten the distance. The Royal Horse 
(‘aards will go direct to their head-quarters 
ri the Albany Barracks in the Portland-road, 
Regent’s Park. The Ist Life Guards, who 
are expected to arrive in the Assyrian 
Monarch next Monday, will be received at 
their head-quariers in Hyde-park Barracks. 
With the exception of the Household Cavalry 
and a battery of artillery for Woolwich, no 
other troops are proposed to be landed in the 
London district. Porismouth is preferred on 
account of the saving of dock fees, all the 
transports being liable to be discharged at 
any port in ihe Kingdom. 

A crowded meeting of the tradesmen and 
other inhabitants of the vicinity of Regent’s- 
park was again held at the Chester Arms, 
Chester-gate, orr Wednesday, for the purpose 
of receiving a further report of the committee 
as to the progress made for the reception and 
entertainment of the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue) on their arrival from Egypt. Mr. James 
Burley, chairman of the executive committee, 
prama, and a letter was read from the 
3aroness Burdett-Coutts, enclosing a cheque 
for £10 10s., and wishing success to the 
movement. Several other subscriptions were 
also announced, bringing up the aggregate to 
upwards of £500. The chairman stated that 
it had beeu determined that the banqnet 
should take place on Tuesday next. Mr. 
Newitt, of the firm of Grimble and Co., dis- 
tillers, of Albany-street, who had undertaken 
to preside, were introduced to the meeting, 
and Mr. Charles Colling, of Hampstead-road, 
with Mr. Burley were appointed to be vice- 
chairmen. The company would altogethe - 
number 700, of whom the oflicers, non-com- 
missioned officers and troopers of the 
Royal Horse Guards would number four 
hundred, and it had also been resolved 
to invite several corpor d-majors of the 1st 
and 2d Life Guards who had distinguished 
themselves in Egypt. A splendid buck has 
been presented by Lord Hardinze, and will 
grace the cross table, but it had been deter- 
mined that a large number of other things of 
a perishable nature are to be sent to the ma - 
ried couples and their families in the barracks. 
The band of the Royal Horse Guards is to 
atiend, 

The Dover Town Council have decided to 
invite Sir Garnet Wolseley to land at Dover 
on his return honffrom Egypt, and have au- 
thovised the mayor to seal an address of c 1- 
eraiulation to him in the event of his deciding 
to do so. 

At a meeting of the Brighton Town Council 
on Wednesday, the mayor, Mr. Alderman 
Hallett, announced that the 4ih Dragoon 
Guards, now on their way home from Egypt, 
will arrive in Brighton on Monday or ‘Lues- 
day. The arrangements for giving a public 
welcome to the regiment are progressing 
favourably, £200 having already been sub- 
scribed towards the fund for the reception of 
the men, which will include a banquet, prob- 
ably aboui November 3. 
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FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and 
Prince Louis of Battenberg visited the Prin- 
cess of Wales on Wednesday and remained to 
luncheon. 
The Duke and Duchess of Albany left Ren- 
frew on Tuesday night, and travelling ina 
special Pullman car, arrived at St. Pancras 
on Wednesday morning. 
The Duke of Cambridge gave a dinner to a 
small party at Gloucester House on Tuesday 
evening to celebrate the birthday of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who that day 
completed his 63d year. The Princess of 
Waies, the Grand Duke and Grand Duckess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Princess Mary Ade- 
laide, Duchess of Teck, and the members in 
their suites were present on the occasion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury continues to 
improve. 
Count Munster has reiurned to the German 
Embassy, Carlton House-terrace, from paying 
a visit to the Right Hon, W. E. and Mrs. 
Gladstone at Hawarden Castle. 
Earl and Countess Guanville arrived at their 
residence on Carlton House-terrace on Wed- 
nesday from Walmer Castle. 
The Earl of Clonmell has left town for 
Bishop's Court, county Kildare. 
The marriage of Lieutenant Ernest C. Penn 
Curzon, 3d Hussars, eldest son of Colonel 
Hon. Ernest George Curzon, with Edith, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Baset, of 
Pilton House, Umberleigh, and Watermouth 
Castle, Ilfracombe, took place on Wednesday, 
by special license, at Curzon Chapel, May- 
fair, in the presence of numerous relatives 
and friends, The wedding party assembled 
at the chapel at half-past twelve o'clock. The 
bridegroom was attended by his brother, Mr. 
Robert L. Curzon, as best man. The bride 
was attended by four bridesmaids—viz., Miss 
Mary Curzon, Miss Eleanor Curzon, Miss 
Caroline Alexandra Buller and Miss Mary 
Williams. The bride wore a dress of ivory 
white pink broché and satin, trimmed «ith 
Honiton point, pearl embroidery and orange 
blossoms, and over a wreath of orange blos- 
soms a large tulle veil. Her ornaments were 
diamonds. The four bridesmaigls were attired 
in dresses of crimson surah, with sashes 
and trimmings of pale pink moiré, pink 
satin bonnets with crimson tufts. Each 
wore a horseshoe brooch with the yonng 
couple’s initials, the gift of the bridegroom. 
The Rev. Robert Simpson, M.A., the incum- 
bent, officiated, assisted by the Rev. Alired 
Malim, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, the bride 
being given away by her father, Mr. ©. H. 
Basset. After the ceremony the wedding 
party veagsembled, at Mr. and Mrs. Basset’s 
invitation, at 31, Albemarle-street, for break- 
fast, when among the guests were the Duchess 
of Beaufort, Lord Zouche, Lady Edward 
Somerset, Colonel Hon, E. G. and Mrs. 


Curzon, Major Hon. William and Mrs. 
Curzon, Hon. C. E. Bingham, Hon. Henry 


and Mrs. Curzon, Hon. Assheton Curzon, 
Hon. Montague Curzon, Sir A. Eden, Gene- 
ral and Mrs. Wodehouse, Colonel and Mrs. 
Hornby Buller, Colonel and Mrs. Hebbert, 
Colonel and Mrs. Courtenay Scott, Captain 
Walker, R.N., Mr. and Mrs. Buckland and 
Misses Buckland, Mrs. Bagot, Miss Chichester, 
Mr. Robert Curzon, Mr. Arthur Curzon, Mr. 
Michael Williams and Miss Williams, Miss 
C. Buller, Misses Mary and Eleanor Curzon, 
Mr. Basset, Mr. Walter Basset, Miss Davie, 
and others. Early in the afternoon the 
newly-married couple left town tor Ravenhill 
Park, Lord Zouche’s seat in Staff fordshire, 
for the honeymoon. 


A New Merropo.itan THeatre.—A new 
theatre, to be called ‘‘ The Grand,” is about 
to be built on the site of the Philharmonic 
Theatre, High-street, Islington, recently de- 
troyed by fire. Mr. Charles Head, the owner 
of the site and all that remains of the Philhar- 
monic, has contracted with a firm of builders 
for the completion of the new house carly 
next spring. It will then be opened, it is un- 
derstood, by Mr. George Conquest, formerly 
proprictor of the Grecian Theatre, City-road, 
and now one of the lessees of the Surrey. 


A New Roman Carnouic Bisnop.—Cardi- 
nal Manning consecrated, at St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral, Newcastle, on Wednesday, Dr. Bewick 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Hexham and New- 
castle, in the room of the late Dr. Chadwick. 
Cardinal Manning was assisted by the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and the Bishop of Leeds. 
Several other prelates and dignitaries were 
present at the ceremony, and about 120 cler- 
g men. The sermon was preached by Bishop 

ealey, of Newport, A luncheon was subse- 


quently given, 


THE EXPEDITION OF PROF. PALMER, CAPT» 
GILL, R.E., AND LIEUT. CHARRINGTON, 
R.N. . 

Sir Beauchamp Seymour has been directed 

to send.a vessel to Ei Arish, a small port on 

the coast of Palestine, in order to make in- 
quiries there and in the district as to the fate 
of the three missing Englishmen, Professor 

Palmer, Captain Gill, R.E., and Lieutenant 

Charrington, R.N. It may be interesting, 

says the Times,to give some description of 

Professor Palmer's former visit to that por- 

tion of the Sinsilic peninsula in which, when 

he left Moses’ Wells on the 8th of August 
last, he intended to travel. In December, 

1869, Professor Palmer left Suez with the 

object of making futher explorations in the 

comparatively unknown portion of the desert 
which lies between Judæa and the peninsula 
of Sinai. He was accompanied by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt Drake, whose object in going was to 
collect specimens of the plants and fauna of 
that country. Leaving Suez on the 16th of 

December, 1869, Professor Palmer and his 

companion passed down to the south of the 

Tfh plaieau, and then, after some difliculty, 

made their way to Nakhl, which, it will 

be remembered, was the place which Pro- 
fessor Palmer, Captain Gill, and Lieutenant 

Charrington intended to make the first halt- 

ing-point of their recent journey. In the 

account which we gave yesterday of Professor 

Palmer's present expedition it will be seen 

that it is the governor of this place who is rc- 

poried to have been concerned in the supposed 
murder of “two Englishmen.” When Pro- 
fessor Palmer was at Nakhl in 1870 the go- 
vernor of the place was an Egyptian named 

Effendi, and he appears to have received the 

Professor and his companion with courtesy 

and hospitality. From Mr. Palmer's descrip- 

tion of the place it appears that it is a 

wretched square fort in the midst of a glar- 

ing desert plain, and that a few soldiers are 
maintained there by the Egyptian Government 
for the protection of the caravan of pilgrims 
which annually passes by that road on its way 
to Mecca. When at Nakhl Professor Palmer 
made the acquaintance of Mislih, the Sheikh 
of the Teyaha Bedouins, the man on whom he 
seems to have relied so much for assistance 
in the work which he recently visited that 
country to undertake. This Mislih Professor 
Palmer describes as being an ‘ ill-looking, 
surly ruffian, wearing a scarlet tunic, his 
features beins rendered more hideous than 
their wont by a scowl of mingled cunning 
and distrust.” However, it was with this man 
that Professor Palmer and Mr. Drake ar- 
ranged in 1870 for the conduct of their 
journey through the Sinai peninsula to 
Palestine, and it appears that they had no 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
they were treated by him. Mislih, as we 
have said, is the chief of the Teyaha tribe, or, 
rather, that portion of it which does not hold 
to its allegiance to its hereditary Sheikh, who 
has been imprisoned at Jerusalem, Professor 

Palmer, in describing this tribe, says that 

“ they occupy the central portion of the great 

desert of Et Tfh. Their country produces 

scarcely any grain, and they are compelled 
to purchase all the necessaries of life from 

Gaza or some of the border villages of Pales- 

tine. Their camels furnish them with the 

means of subsistence, as they are employed 
in conveying the Haj or pilgrim caravan 
across the desert to Akabah, on its way from 

Egypt to Mecca, and they have also the right 

of conducting those travellers who select the 

long desert route to Palestine.” Professor 

Palmer adds that the Teyaba have for their 

neighbours the Terabin, a numerous tribe, 

whose territory extends from about forty 
miles south-east of Suez, on the Sinai road, 
as far as Gaza, on the north; the Haiwatt 
occupy the mountains west of Akabah , and 
the Azazimeh inhabit the mountain platoau to 
the north-west of Nakhl. We understand 
that Captain Gill visited the desert near 
Kantara before leaving for Nakhl with Pros 
fessor Palmer and Lieutenant Charrington, 
and that the cutting of the telegraph line 
which pas. s through that country, and 
which became interrupted at the end of July 
last, was executed by him. Mr, Charrington, 
the brother of Lieutenant Charrington, leaves 

Englar d in a few days for Egypt to assist in 

prosecuting the search for his missing rela- 

tive. 

SO 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN ON THE SALVA 

TION ARMY. i 
The Bishop of Lincoln commenced on Wed- 
nesday the visitation of his diocese by deli- 
vering his charge at St. Mary’s Church, Not- 
tingham. Speaking of the Salvation Army 
movement he said:—Are we to surrender 
ou: principles, and to accept a form of reli- 
gion which preaches Christianity without a 
church, without a ministry, without Creeds, 
without Sacraments, without any definite 
sense of Holy Scripture—in a word, without 
the means of grace instituted by Christ, and 
by which the Holy Spirit has vouchsafed to 
work for eighteen hundred years? No; this 
we cannot do. We cannot accept such 4 
religion as sets at nought these principles, 
and declares that it does not design or desire 
to gather persons together into the fold of 
Christ’s Church, but forgets Christ's prayor 
that all may be one as He and the Father are 
one (John xvii, 21); and disobeys those pre- 
cepts which are set down by the Holy Spirit, 
speaking by the Apostle St. Paul in the 
fourth chapter of his Epistle to the Ephes 
sians, declaring that unity in the mystical 
Body of Christ is the aim and end of all true 
Evangelisation, We cannot accept such a 
form of religion as teaches people, especially 
at its “ holiness meetings,” sometimes (it is 
to be feared) tainted by the licentious sen- 
suality of Gnosticism, to think that they can 
snatch salvation by some spasmodic act of 
yersonal self-assurance, and which seems to 
substitute religious emotions and paroxysms 
—produced by sensational music—and rap- 
turous eestasies and enthusiastic rhapsodies, 
intermingled with the holiest names and most 
sacred words, set to the tune of comic bal- 
lads, and caught up by children playing in 
the streets, so as to grieve and pravoke the 
Holy Spirit by irreverence and poonam 
leading to impiety and, it may be, to blas» 
phemy. We cannot accept such things in 
the place of sound faith and holy wor- 
ship, and of pationt perseverance in well- 
doing and of ‘steadfast continuance in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and 
breaking of bread and prayers, accord- 
ing to the primitive pattern — received 
from the Holy Ghost Himself (Acts ii. 4.). We 
know that feverish excitement in religion is 
often followed by languor and exhaustion, 
and by an ague-fit of indifference, and by spi- 
ritual collapse and prostration ; and we can- 
not ignore the truths declared by the Holy 
Ghost in Scripture, that the “Lord adds to 
the Church such as are being saved” (Acts ii. 
47), and that He Himself is not to be looked 
for in the strong wind rending the mountains 
and tearing in picees the rocks, nor in tho 
earthquake and the fire (1 Kings xix. 11) of 
tumultuous meetings swayed by the hurricanes 
and tornadoes of violent passions, and explo- 
ding in the outbursts and thunderstorms of 
electrifying ejaculations and enthusiastic acela- 
mations, but in the ‘still, small voice, of 
quiet prayer, breathed forth in reverential awe 
and humble devotion. But while for reasons 
such as these we cannot accept the overtures 
of the Salvation Army, placing itself on a par 
with the Church, and sometimes asking to be 
admitted to Holy Communion at her altars 


(without any evidence of faith, oreven admis- 


Sion to Church-membership by baptism), we 


ought to thank God for awakening us by its 
means from our spiritual slumber, as by a 
startling alarum, to a sense of our shortcom- 
ings and our duties, and for provoking us to 
godly jealousy, and for warning us against 
theorising about the Church, her Episcopate, 
her priesthood, her Sacraments, and her 
Creeds, instead of endeavouring to vonvert 
these holy things into living reetftes and eners 
gising agencies. vad (Y mako the Church, 
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TERES s PARIS—A singo jonrasi, S for. Perhaps, a fair mode of testing the THE TRIAL OF ARABI. ge. and -> servants of the West Kent to the station, and caught the evening express | Lorp CHARLES BeresFrorngon THE BOMBARD® 
ca thoes hee np Mr. ; extent to which the International _Asso- The Cairo correspondent of the Standard ; perna him with a silver hunting | to Plymouth. The only new work yroduced | MENT OF Avexanpata.— Replying for ‘The 
FRANCE —A single journal, £ sous; 1 month, 11 fr. ciation has enlightened its own mind on | telegraphed on Thursday evening :— ama xs A pts of Abergavenny s tenants | at this Festival was performed at night. Jason Navy,” at a dinner of the utlers Company, 
3 soathe, safe s 6 peat 62fr. 3 a year, 120fr the nature of the means ıt would employ, if Thanks to the conciliatory disposition of A va ena P i ver claret jug and salver. and Medea was composed especially for the on Wednesday, Lord Charles Beresford said: 
? . xe troopers of the West Kent | Festival Committee by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, | The bombardment of Alexandria was a very 


Yeomanry Cavalry, to which regiment Lord who, the son of a musician, was born in Edin- | large affair; it was a very much bigger 
Ceorge belongs, formed a guard of honour | burgh in 1847, and sent to Germany to study | matter than any of those engaged in it thought 
o viside the church. music at ten yearsof age. Hitherto he has com- | it would be, and it was also a considerably 
The infant son end heir of Lord and Lady posed only part songs, anthems, and chamber larger affair, he held, than the Egyptians €X. 
Brooke was baptised on Thursday afternoon music. The cantata of Jason is not only his mos pected. The Egyptians fought most gallantly, 
at the Chapel Royal, Si. James's. Their Royal | pretentious, but also his most successful work. and if they had been practised in the use of 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Albany, | Its bright, melodious numbers will, in all | their guns, and had also fired their smooth 
his Excellency the German Ambass: dor, the | probability, soon become popular, Jason is | bores, our doctors’ list would have been greatly 
Earl ard Countess of Warwick, the Earl and | described as a dramatic cantata for solo lengthened. Their round shot would have 
Countess of Rosslyn and Miss Maynard, and | voices, chorus, and orchestra. It is exceed- ricocheicd over the water and damaged us in 
a few other friends were present at the ingly clever in construction, and the orchestra- | some way, whereas they stuck to their heavy 
christening, The Rev. George Cressner | tion is peculiarly picturesque in places. The | guns, and their shots flew over the ships. 
Tufnell, M.A:, rector of Little Easton, Essex, | libretto is the work of Mr. William Grist, The heavy 18-ton guns of the In flexible had 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. Francis Gar- who has done his partably. The cantata is | made terrible havoc in the forts, making 
den, M.A., sub-dean of the Chapels Royal, founded on the story of the Argonauts, and | holes like chalk-pits. Wherever there was a 
the child taking the names of Leopold Guy | the various ‘ncidents of the action are well | target like a magazine for our men to get 
Francis Maynard, The sponsors were the | defined. Following the precedent of similar | their sight on the effect of their fire was CX- 
Duke of Albany, the Earl of Warwick, the | works, it has no overture ; but it is unique in | traordinary. The conduct of the Egyptians 
Earl of Rosslyn, and Lady Margaret Char- | having along instrumental intermezzo dividing | was astonishing, and they stuck to their guns 
teris. the first and second paris, and occupying for seven hours, or until they were disabled, 
— sseni nineteen pages of vocal score. The mp to en an idea of how plucky they — 
+ DETIURN OF + TROOPS work as a whole reflects the highest credit on | he would explain how difficult it was to dis- 
_THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. ‘ the composer. Its interpretation was en- able a gun. Whero foris were so well built 
A The Lydian Monarch, with the 2nd Life | trusted to Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Santley, | as Fort Ada or Fort Meks, if a shot went into 
juards and the Blues on board, arrived at | and Mr. Edward Lloyd, who, of course, sang the carth below the gun the effect was nil, 
Gravesend on Thursday morning. The Duke | their part; effectively. The choruses were while, if a shot went just over the gun it hurt 
of Teck, who was on board, was quite well, | also highly satisfactory, but there was a nobody, and thus to disable a gun became 
as were all the 2nd Life Guards. The follow- | lameniable break down by the band ; notwith- | almost like placing a shot in the gun from a 
ing is a list of the oflicers on board, in addi- standing this the work was evidently enjoyed | distance of 1,200 yards, for it was neces- 
tion to the Duke of Teck :—Colonel Ewart, | by the audience. The second part of the pro- | sary to hit the gun to silence it. Lord 
Lieut.-Colonel Milne Home, M.P., Major | gramme included songs by most of the princi- | Charles also referred to the services ren- 
lownshend, Major the Hon. Oliver Montague, pals. The attendance was not so large as | dered by the landing parties. From July 
Major Lord Downe, Captain Wickham, Cep- | might have been expected. There were only | 12 to 16 370 men held two miles of lines 
tain Brockleshurst, Cap.ain lennant, Lieu- | 1,320 present, against 1.847 on the corre- against an army of some 9,000 men, with 
tenants Smith, Cunningham, Lord Edward | sponding day of the previous Festival, and | a mob of ruffians behind in the city. He could 


it had its way, for establishing the reign of | the Egyptian Government, the deadlock has 
peace and equity, might be forit to set up an terminated, and all difliculties respecting 
image of the judicature it longs to see Arabi’s trial are now at an end. Although [ 
in operation. States have their autumn | have reason to believe that the various Mi- 
manœuvres, and barracks have their war nisters of the Khedive have in no way changed 
vame. Nothing could be more : cslomativis their opinions as to the unfor.unate effect of 
5 Be tence, Pare E oi Res a trial in which England will, in the eyes of 
than if this institution for replacing arms | [}ryptians, side with Arabi against the Khe- 
by arbitration were to erect a tribunal | dive, and in which his acquittal will mean his 
and refer to it all cases of international | rehabilitation and the defeat of the Govern- 
controversy, Some of the eminent jurists ment, yet they feel unable to resist the 
whom the Association numbers in its | pressure put upon them by England. English 


ranks would condescend to plead before counsel will, therefore, teke part in the de- 
fence, with full liberty to plead .in Court. 


it, and others to djudicate < heir +s . 
i dian. S th —— er peer e Definite rules of procedure will be settled 
fi rs. { , s Qq > H tE = > . P. P 
a E amy usions of inculpatec’ | between Borelli Bey, the counsel for the pro- 
rovernments mug it not always agree | secution, and the counsel for the defence, 
with the determinations of the Court, the composed as follows—Mr. Broadley, of the 
Association would at all events benefit by Tun sian Consular Court, senior counsel ; the 
being able to excuse itself, as an actual Hon. Mark Napier, junior counsel ; Mr. Eve, 
Court could not, from the trouble of car- Solicitor. The only stipulation made by the 
rying out its sentences. Conferences of pnd goog Governmons 1» sak yeaa si 
the Association are embellished by an pisar rara poepen E of ian 
abundance of el se and by the nobles ceedings witnesses shall not appear in Court, 
ere weg oquence and by the no® est | which will only take cognisance of the writ- 
sentiments. Their defect 1s, as telegraphed | ten depositions. The cross-examination is to 
by our correspondent yesterday from Brus- | take place before the Commission of Inquiry, 
sels, that ‘‘ the practical business proceeds | to which the Counsel for the Prisoner will 
rather slowly.” The construction of a henceforth have free admission. 
working model of the judicature which i seats has sent a personal message 
the champions of peace wish to create to Mr. Broadley, expressing his satisfaction 
would be as practical bust a ny that a task so arduous should have been com- 
ť> db ac t S ‘SS as é s i 
I ummessa y | mitted to a gentleman who has already gained 


aos 


they are likely to have for some tıme to | experience and reputation in the East. I un- 
come. Certainly the tey Court need never | derstand that among the various arguments 
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THE ARMY. 
TheBritish soldier of to-day has shown that 


he has not degenerated from his forefathers | elose its ft a ` : A a 

in respect ol valour or endurance. The close its doors for want of real cases. neey to bone apon ihe, SOTS A ua ert ms oo, Pemberton, Hon. B. | 1,289 in the evening against 1.524; a total for | say that of the sixty blue-jackets and seventy 
í e í y Englis ( - y F > inning tir . - l 9 99 : ‘ ait : i - 

foolish libels upon his humanity have been e scl to take part in the trial, was il va s eara rench, ord Binniag, sir John | the day in 1879 of 3,371 against 3,109 on | marines acting as police there was not one 

refuted. The short service ‘system has at ra y om e FEE beraaee 1e examp Willoughby, Hon. B. Fitzpetrick, Surgeon Wednesday. The collection afier the morn- who took off his clothes during those four 

bee tei i and tf 3 ree eet i g BEER A SIN. OL 4 TADOS _ unis last year, where in nu- Majors Hume, Spry, Veterinary Surgeon | ing concert, in benalf of the local charities, days. After describing Captain Fisher’s iron- 

veen tried and no ound wanting ; and our merous cases of arson, murder, and other | Rostson, Quartermaster Haines, and Com- | reached £41, compared with £43 on the cor- clad train and the good service it had doneg 


mander Beckford, R.N. The voyage from | responding day of the last Festival. Lord Charles Beresford gave an account of the 
Alexandria, with the exception of a slight j s nightly trip the blue-jackets made to the 
rolling in the Bay of Biscay, has been excel- ae front, as they said, ** To give Arabi his 
tent. Most of the men are very thin, though supper.” On ` Aug. 5, during the reconnais- 
they state they are much stouter than when THE BISHOP OE MEATH ON IRISH sance, a bluc-jacket, who was sitting ona 
they came on board. The climate of Egypt ee 3 rail firing at the enemy, was ordered by an 
and want of regular rations told a rather hard PETOS TEN: officer to come down and not expose himself. 
tale with them; but their courage under all The Right Hon.Lord Plunket, Bishop of | He remarked that he could see so much better 
difficulties would appear to have been very Meath, held a visitation of the clergy of his | up there. Just then a bullet went through his 
great. A trooper remarked, ‘* We went out | diocese in Christchurch Cathedral on Thursday, | hat. ** That was very close,” was all he said, 
to do our work thoroughly, and I think we | and in his charge observed : The retrospect | and almost instantly another struck him. He 
have done it.” Tales of heroism and personal | of the last three years carries with it a special | was severely wounded, but his only observa- 
bravery are to be heard on every side, and | significance of its own. During that period | tion toa messmate was, ‘* Well, Jack, they've 
there is but one constant song of praise Yor | our country and our Church have had to pass | got the range.” They had capital fun at 
Colonel Ewart, whose popularity is immense. | through a severe and unexpected p en G Meks, where his comrades got up a story 
Many of the men are wearing the fez. The When I last addressed you, it was a time of | that he paid the Bedouins to come out and 
cold and chilly weather was much felt by men | comparative quictude and hopefulness. Since | fight them. Speaking of the lessons to be 
after passing Gibraltar, and many of them arc that date we have been enduring the throes of drawn from the war, his lordship said it was 
glad to mufile themselves in great-coats. The | a social revolution. So, alas ! has it ever been | proved, in his opinion, that where forts and 
horses, considering all things, are in mode- | with this, our unfortunate native land. Pos- | ships were at all nearly equal, forts would : 
rately good condition, though several have | sessing within itself many elementsof prosper- | beat ships. The great value of machine guns 
died on the journey. All hands are only too | ity, it would yet almost seem as if Ireland | had also been shown. With the Gatlings the 
glad to get back home. The welcome they | were, humanly speaking, doomed by its geo- landing parties had cleared the streets 0 
are to receive is much appreciated, although, | graphical position and political surroundings Alexandria and prevented Arabi returning ; 
as a gallant giant remarked on,being told of | to become of necessity the prey of agitstors. and, if they had heon allowed to land imme- 
the banquets in preparation, ** It would have | Too near England to become a separate diately aftor the bombardment, they might 
heen better if we could have had a few more kingdom, and too far to admit of a complete | have dispersed the crowds laden with loot, have 
meals out there.” oneness in feeling und interes: hoetween the sistol Arabi, Toulba Pacha, and other 
Such is the enthusiasm throughout the two countries, Ireland has, been used by | leaders, and saved the town ; but the Go- 
whole of the East-end of London that large England’s enemies from time to time as 3 ernment had promised that no man should 
numbers, at an early hour, made their way to convenient seed plot for disaffection. From | land, and they were bound by the promise. 


the West India Dock, where the vessel's among the Irish peosle themselves, from i ery ees a = yyy 
berth had been prepared. Every precau- France, from Spain, from Rome, from Ame- THE TREATMENT acl nen Wot NDED AS EavPT, 
. eer ees she ce hay ‘odieally started hordes of —Mr. Ernest Hart writes in the British Medical 
tion was taken against a rush of the | rica, have periodically started up 10rdes Tournal that he had this w k th tunit 
public. malcontents, adventurers, visionary theorists i per ae’ a> eit me ea vo oppa” wien 
While the transport City of Lincoln “vhich | nd religious enthusiasts, each in their tecn Y Wetley Hos St y Ei pagea prs 
on Thursday morning disembarked a battery heralding some new nee eee pae aioe of invalids Rees my! dam from Egypt 
of artillery, lay at Spithead on Wednesday triotism, and each working thereby on | nd of obt irsin | d detail ye 
AE ak of eixt deonara dia aie Y | the imaginations and feclings of the Irish | "°° obtaining from them their detailes Veh 
night, eight of sixteen prisoners who also came sonal statements as to the treatment which 


ae ae > x nn na fap. | peasanlry — weasantry naturally generous, : ea ; A 

home in her, and had been put in irons for Jes l yeh ? I brave, but unstable they received in the various field and base 
safety, broke loose, and after disabling the | ™or@), Te’ giom™, and brave, but unstadle, | 1 o<pitals into which they were receiv3d in 
: a alas! as water, and pliable as the reed thatis | } spitals in uich they were receiv 


sentry, forced an entry into the spirit store. = earth : k Roy tar wW ne tx atalnege.§ : 
There they drank a jaree gastis of wines shaken by the wind. Nor is this all. Con- Egypt anis — j in meea sata 
=) i a larg fi X yressions O 1c food, medical treé 
and spirits, and became so intoxicated that a in general conditions of hospital admini- 
soe ol ri ipag arnar E cy ag ca arg eo pr the field, in the bass hospiti 
in taking them to the cells. ien there, th and on board the various transports on whic 
medical oflicer had to remain with them, they they returned home. The whole tenour of 
being utterly incapable and senseless. The the evidence (says Mr. Hart) which I have 
stomach-pump had to be a plied in the worst received in written communications from eye- 
ciie otin ae effect; but Private Pearce, witnesses, as well as of the verbal statements 
9 rohit > p eee abs = z . > 
2nd Derbyshire Regiment, was so weakened of sick officers and men, of nurses and orders 
e H k -d e c . È . P. 7 , “i n r . 
by mig agri = = go of re ee lies, now in England ees that, = hs a 
Ägilant care, he gradually sank and died on s r E i ic sC SS 
Thursday morning. Peata had been brought On the contrary, it possesses certain features rong ie pe rygesescet a nps eo EE 
home under a sentence of five years’ penal that must cause special pain to those who are ‘he vith Ss ti rai ia mind iih iaio 
servitude for being drunk while on sentry jealous of the honour of theiy fatherland. Tt the utmost devotion at, with some exceptions 
duty in Egypt. Great ingenuity must have | has not perhaps been attended with such | Ji oon after the beginning the “a lies 
been exercised by the prisoners in getting out dangerous and widespread. outbreaks of vio- een A perce na ect i aE were e Pant 
of their irons, as, when the lights were put lence as have characterised some former in the field Rat vitals In this bea AEA 
out. they all s d feetly secur The | seasons of disturbance, but it has been marked : “preere opel winks ’ 
ut, they all seemed perfectly secure. 1C as in so many others, thero seems to have 


e ' -individual deeds of cowardice and brutality 
men have since been removed to the Poris- by inc a ie ys 4 i i 
the very thought of which makes the blood been some ground for the complaint that there 
; was inefficiency in some departments at tho 


mouth Military Prison, and will be further ; 
dealt with run cold. Above all, it has been the means | p erinning:; and the war was nearly all 
f of disseminating principles that cut at the root | beginning; and as te yar was nony i 


We feel almost ashamed to use the | crimes tried by a court-martial in the name 
arguments Which naturally suggest them- | of the Bey of Tunis, French Counsel were 
selves to every sensible Englishman upon always admitted to plead, and o!ten secured 
the preposterous movement of which Sir the acquittal of prisoners, as, among others, 


Wilfrid Lawson is the champion. While in the notorious case of Dulad Zerka., The 
exact date of the trial cannot be fixed, as the 


we are by no Means surs that a serious cross- examination of witnesses before the 
attempt will not be made to submit the Courts of Inquiry will altogether change the 
usual privilege of eating and drinking | nature of the proceedings of that body, and 
what we please to the will of the ma- | must greatly lei-gthen them. The trial will 
jority, we may urge, as 3a suflicieut certainly nol begin until after the Bairam 
aordinary | holidays next week. The action of the British 
legislation to put down intemperance, the Government in submitting to the European 
fact that already there is a very marked Powers, the reforms to be introduced into 
and steady improvement in the habits of Egypt, instead of themesives deciding rb Ie 
ee Ar ee Sr tae programme and announcing it as settled, is 
the people, with which teetotat societies | severely commented upon here, and is re- 
may possibly have had something to do, garded as a renewal of that course of weak- 
but which wil certainly be impeded and | ness and vacillation which prevailed prior to 
disturbed if the law of Locel Option is Admiral Seymour's arrival in the port of 
Why cannot the pe ple be Alexandria. The French Consul-General 
let alone to advance into temperance? paid a visit to the Khedive to-day. 
They are making such progress as begins The Times’ correspondent at Cairo tele- 
seriously to disconcert the Chancellor of graphs :— 
the Exchequer. For the greater sobriety The statements made in the Cologne basette 
among all classes of the people which jg | that helpless Egyptians were killed by our 
now the rule we are indebted, not hac ate soldiers has created great indignation here. 
Act of Parliament, but to the influence of Eero Sunor au cited by the correspon- 
J GS: ; dent, Colonels Methuen and Thurneisen. 
society, the diffusion ol knowledge, the | Colonel Methuen writes :— 
spread of education. Why cannot we “Tdid not admit the charge. I told the 
continue to put our trust in these whole- | correspondent that I had no desire to say his 
some and natural agencies for the suppres- statement was untrue ; but drew attention to 
sion of the vice against which Sir Wilfrid | the fact that the Egyptian wounded had shot 
Lawson so intemperately rails? The | at our men in passing. Notably one artillery 
country at large is spending less upon officer was shot by a wounded soldier to whom 
à ' a ath č he had given water. I added, that ‘if 
liquor than it used todo ; and the tendency wounded men shoot our men, you cannot ex- 
is more and more towards moderation and | pect the latter to ascertain before passing 
a better taste in drinking. We have | whether they will be shot or not. If you saw 
grown nicer as to quality, and that is one isolated cases I have no doubt it is the same 
But that | in all wars, when men in heat of action are 
fired at by the wounded.’ ” 
Colonel Thurneisen indignantly denies hav- 


Generals have won the approval of the 
military critics of Europe. Last August 
the German military experts were saying 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley erred in not em- 
ploying the services of a hundred thousand 
men: but the Commander ofthe Expedition 
has done promptly and decisively all that 
was wanted with conside ably less than 
half that number. Moreover, as Mr. 
Childers reminds us, this is the first cam- 
paiga since the abolition of corporal 
punishment, and the conduct of the troops 
bas been excellent. Thus far we can all 
cordially endorse the remarks of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, nor is this the time 
at which any Englishman would care to be 
too curiously critical of the gratulatory 
language employed by a Ministr in Mr. 
Childers’s position. But when he tells us 
that the inference to be drawn from the 
success of the Egyptian Expedition is that 
between eighty and ninety thousand 
“ efficient soldiers could be despatched 
from this country (leaving an ample foree 
at home), within a month of the Expedi- 
tion being approved by Parliament,” it is 
necessary to examine the data on which 
he relies. ‘‘ We have seen,” he writes, 
“an army landed in Egypt (3 country 
} three thousand miles away, and containing 
about five million inhabitants), the entire 
rout and dispersion of the enemy, and the 
surrender of the capital, in less than seven 
weeks after the Vote for the Expedition 
had been adopted by Parliament.” That 
is unquestionably so. It is true, but is il 
the whole truth? The amount of the 
Vote was indeed only stated by the 
Government on the 22nd of July, and 
Arabi was a fugitive in the middle of Sep- 
tember. SirGarnet Wolseley accomplished 
his mission to the day and hour he had in- 
dicated, and will return next week after 
an absence of less than two months. But 
Mr. Childers, as Secretary of State for 
War, knows very well that the time which 
elapsed between the Vote and the despatch 
of the troops for Egypt would have been 
wholly inadequate if preparations had not 
been going on for several weeks previously. 
It is notorious that from the commencement 
of the year the arsenals and dock-yards of 
the country were full of the stir and bustle 
of movement, which betokened the immi- 
nence of a campaign. The Egyptian Ex- 
pedition practically began, not from the 


reason why we require no extr 


ever passed. 


good sign of increased sobriety. 
good beer, honest beer—the liquor which 


serves the mass of our population for food |. 2 ; 

2 e ea ae a s ing ever made the statement attributed to him, 

as well as drink—is to be banished from -; 

an some few iF da having heard of or seen any such act ;{ and 
’ we ges > « » ate ? as . $ . 

Se Decause Some ™ and a constantly de- | bears warm testimony to the kindness shown 
creasing number are unable to use itin | to the Egyptian wounded. Finally, Baron 
moderation, is too absurd a proposition ever | von Iagenow, the German Attaché at Head- 
to be seriously maintained. That any law | Quarters, declares himself perfectly convinced 
that the House of Commons may pass will | of tie utter falsity of the charge, adding, 
be strong enough to prevent Englishmen “Your great fault was over-humanity, for 
from drinking beer is one of the wildest you ceased firing when the enemy turned their 
delusions that even Radicalism has ever backs. In our army we should have Hime” 

Ay Ly € be * > >r A s p 

oncit ita 3 3 cn sp , dered it the moment of harvest, and have 
conceived, A man who believes ın the | continued firing. As regards minor charges, 
possibility of suca legislation, to say | M. de Boissy, the correspondent of the 
nothing of its reasonableness or its | Temps, foolishly picked up and wore a helmet 
morality, is capable of believing anything ; belonging to one of the Black Watch. The 
and that he does so is but small argument Highlanders, not the Indians, mistook him for 
of his own sobriety. —St. James's Gazette. | & SPY and roughly treated him. Colonel 

Methuen recovered all his effects except his 
revolver and glasses, and expressed his regret, 


tending political parties in our own Imperial 
Parliament have not seldom aggravated the 
complications by bidding for the Irish vote, 
and by making weak concessions for party 
ends to the popular clamour. Again and 
again have we thought that at last we had 
reached the beginning of better days. Again 
and again we have been bitterly disappointed. 
Nor can the present phase of agitation be re- 
garded as less formidable thanits predecessor, 
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been those even inside the Ministerial taken the burglar Saunders, who shot BALMORAL CASTLE, WEDNESDAY. The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh aan e a Travar aia there fortunate that they should have been so much 
circle who hoped against hope for peace | Iowe, Mr. Munday’s groom, at Highfield The Queen drove out yesterday morning, attended on Wednesday aee 2 ye has been, therefore, somewhat of noble exaggeraled—in the statements which have 

mance of the Bristol Musical Festival, of | motive. The master principle of this | come 10me. 


till the bombardment of the Alexandria 
forts. But the Government had not—and 
they would have been grossly culpable if 
they had—laid their account with such 


Ilouse, Hackney, early in September. A accompanied by the Hereditary Grand Duke 
ig found the accused guilty of | and Princess Alice of Hesse, and attended by 
the Dowager Marchioness of Ely, In the 
afternoon her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lady 
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iai l id REE res til yeas i e man must see, 1S Communism, and | At the County Magistrates’ Court, Liverpool, 

ae ey aI i pera K ne guard ol | that master motive whereby adherents are | on Wednesday, Mrs. Mary Forbes, of Great 

ronour and by the Mayor am vorporation, gained over to the ranks is cupidity. Such | Crosby, was brought up on remand, charged 


jury havit 
wounding with intent to murder, Mr. 
Justice Williams sentenced him to penal 


speculations. It is, therefore, necessary | servitude for life. ‘ . ' ~ ho presented ldress of welc i 

to accept with some reserve Mr. Childers The punishment is not one whit too severe Churchill, left the Castle for the Glassalt Whi fags Så ge Riese es Ay" Paying en are the aims and such the weapons of this | with having set fire to her house and causing 
optimist induction as to the readiness Of | seeing that, as the Judge said, “the act of Shiel. The Duchess | of Connaught, od See teu are niet i wnt’ the seed A a diastrous agitation, and what have been its | damage to the extent of £200. The furniture 
England to take the field, from her per- the sonet was very little short of murder.” Grand Duke, the Hereditary Grand Duke, and being put forth t ıroughout the country to pro- results? Simply these. One class _ of the | was insured for £1,000 in the Northern In- 
saeh POE S a ge vet “pean a professional burglar, * det -_ | Princess Alice of Hesse drove to Birkhall. mote the establishment of tho Royal College | community, and that by no means the poorest | surance Company, and the house in another 
formance on the present occasion. What | ° ws ye was a eo as sure ah c ae~ paar: of Music. The Duke of Edinburgh replied as ae tenant farmer—has heen for the | office for. 2400 Tan house wile a of thea 
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has been accomplished is very gratifying ; I a Count Karolyi is expected to arrive at the | follows : I have to offerto you the very | time being enriched. For the time being I | semi-detatched villas belonging to Mrs. Bur- 


Learty thanks of the Duchess of Edinburgh, say, for these men have secured their ill- | nett, a widow, who lived next door to the 
as well as my own, for the warm welcome | gotten gains at the expense of those principles | prisoner. Mrs. Burnett gave evidence about 
which you have accorded to us in the name of | of honesty and independence which are essen- perceiving the smoke and awakening one of 
the citizens of Bristol. We have availed tial to the acquisition ang preservation al | ker daughters, who got up and went to alarm 


murder if necessary, and he has just escaped | Austrian Embassy, Belgrave-square, the first 
with his life, if that is any good to him, | week in the ensuing month from Vienna, in 
because the man he fired at has not yet died | order to resume his diplomatic duties. Tho 
of a grievous wound, The incidents which | Countess is not expected to accompany his 


but it is neither Statesmanlike nor 
patriotic to underrate the preliminary €X- 
penditure of time which it has involved.— 


Standard. occurred on the 5th of September reveal the | Excellency a sagen iam s werttatt Aaa tte : 

-ofessional character of fhe suburban ł ri- Exec llency. : ourselves of your invitation to visist this old | wealth in the future. Meanwhile every other | the Fire Brigade. Mrs. Burnett’s daughter 
—— —>—__— professional Chater suburban » The Earl and Countess of Malmesbury have | city with much gratification, and sincerely | elass. includi ka poor trade A : z = on 

cand Although a light was burning in the left tow for the C ti t X eoret that the time at our disposal will be too class, including the pool tradesman, the poor said that on returning home from the fire 
TIE PEACE CON FERENCE. house, and two gentlemen were actually play- OIF SOND 10E > kiena a ; DORTE SRE T suger i . ariisan, and the poor labourer, has been | station she went to Mrs. Forbes’s house, and 
] house, : g actually play [he Earl of Fife has left Cavendish-square short to permit our seeing more of it and its lly i ‘erished. Capital has been i Mrs, Forbes in } ‘ott deena: @ 1 
The Times in an article on the meeting | INS billiards, Saunders had the hardihood to | for Scotland ‘ahbourhood. ‘The pleasure of our visit is cruelly impoverished, api as Deer fount Mrs, Forbes in her nig it-dress, wrapper 
: 3 EH neighbourh e > pioa: s | driven from our shores ; utrages have been | in a sheet, standing near the door. Witness 


much enhanced by the opportuni y it gives us | committed, not merely upon rich landlords | entered the house, and on the landing and in 
of attending the Triennial Musical F estival. but upon poor peasants ; women and children | the two front rooms found shavings with 
Together wtth all who are interested in the | have not been spared ; dumb animals have | newspapers under them. In one set of 
future of the Royal College of Music, we owe | been mutilated ; and, as a natural result of | drawers in Mrs. Forbes’s bedroom witness 
our best thanks to the Committee who have | such dastardly deeds, our country has become | saw very few things. Subsequently she saw 
announced their intention of devoting the pro- | a byword among the nations of the earth. A | Mrs. Forbes lying on something in the 
ceeds of the Festival to the fund for establish- spirit of hatred meanwhile has been en- coach-house, and asked her to accompany 


enter an upper room by a window opening on The Bishop of Manchester is now on a visit 
10 the garden. Why was he so daring? | at Carylls, Faygate, near Horsham, the seat 
Because he relied on his revolver, every | of his brother, General Fraser, C.B. 
chamber of which was loaded. When dis- The Marquis of Worcester has arrived at 
covered, he found the means of flight with- | the Park Hotel Park-place, St James’s, and 
drawn, and he prepared to fight his way out. | will remain there a few days with the Duchess 
He shot at and missed the first persons he | of Beaufort. 


of the International Association for the 
Substitution of Arbitration of War at 
Brussels, observes that the condemnation 
pronounced by the Association upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, especially by 
English members of the Association, is a 
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tol orea the district i iaa it ii eget will may take centuries to drive back. And this | took Mrs. Forkes into an adjacent house, and 
greatly encourss® se eae sae o pes e at is patriotism ? If it be, God help the poor witness followed. When witness saw her in 
their best to carry out a work of such eres’ | victims upon whose heads it pours its precious | the dining-room she said, “Oh, how could 


bullets through Mr. Munday’s coat. The gen- The Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton and Mrs. 
tleman and the groom closed with the burglar, | Hamilton have arrived at Brown’s Hotel from 
and it was when he was down that he shot | Langton. 


tration on the object to be aimed at. 
Englishmen who do not belong to the In- 


ternational Association believe generally Ilowe, sending clean through him a ball TI i f Lord G Nevi i i i I lusi l 

that Great Britain in its Egyptian expedi- | è h | : k x Ə rib touched the liver it 1e marriage o sore yeorge 1 evill, third national important ec. n cone usion we: lave balm. you do such a cruel thing? ” Mrs. Forbes 
ti “he rf | pl i $ th ot of which “gi ia a i , ; i : n n son of the Marquis of Abergavenny, and Miss | to thank you, Mr. Mayor, very heartily for the a a ee replied, “ Do you think I could bo capable of 
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wishes for the health and miaran of the The Organizing Committee of the National saw Mrs. pasts i > wringing her hanes 
other members of the Royal Family.” League held their first meeting in Dublin on an vega ay aar Prgioss jo pt Eee 
The Royal party then entered a carriage | Thursday. Mr. O'Donnell denies that the Me. “F apiga i was away from home at we 
and drove through the crowded and elabora- Parliamentary party ever made it a question | |. Š rot agi difficulties. A nieco was witl 
tely-decorated streets, which were lined by | of confidence that a number of nominee mem- a y ao Bree described vead 
Volunteers, to the Colston Hall, where they bers should be placed upon the council of the c aan and. A ak ‘ae were, teak ae 
were received by the Festival Committee, and | new league. He deplores the clandestine peed a line je 5 gan Eo Goole — The 
entertained at a luncheon. This concluded, | courso pursued at the conference, and reite- a ae us is committed for trial atthe AA da 
the Duke and Duchess took their seats in the | rates his determination to support the national Pel bail can alien i 108, 
President's gallery, amid applause, and, the | programme without compromise or concili- Maas è 
National Anthem and the Russian National | ation. The Dublin Express predicts for the THe STAMFORD Hirt BuraLary.—Sentence. 
Hymn having been sung, Rossini’s oratorio | league an carly and disastrous failure. No one, —The trial of John Saunders for the burglary 
of Moses in Egypt was proceeded with. Ma- | it says, believes in the new programme. and attempted murder at Stamford Hill took 


dame Albani and Mr. Edy rard Lloyd sang the Mr. Louden, yarrister, a prominent mem- | place at the Central Criminal Court on Thurs- 
music of Anais and Amenophis, ‘and divided | ber of the late Land League executive, who day morning before Mr. Justice Watkin Wil- 
the honours of the oratorio between them. | was called a coward and a renegade at the | liams. The prisoner had pleaded guilty to 
To Mmme. Trebelli was allotted the small part conference on Tuesday, writes to the Free- | two charges of burglary, but not guilty to the 
of Zillah, and Miss Williams relieved Mmme. man’s Journal saying that the statement that other charge. Mr. Poland and Mr. Montagu 
Albani, who had an important role to sustain | he ran away when there was danger was | Williams prosecuted for the Public Prosecu- 
in the evening’s performance, by taking the simply a lie. He says :—“ I cannot say what | tor, the prisoner was undefended by a 
solos written for Anais in the early portions the exact motive of the attack was ; but this The prisoner, it wiil be remembere , Was : z 
of the second part. For the same reason the | I do say—that I have earned for myself the | covered in the residence of Mrs. Reynolds, 
heavy part of Moses, originally allovied to Mr. unconcealed hatred of the members of Parlia- | Highfield House, Stamford-hill, on the night 
Santley, was transferred to Mr. Montague | ment who were living, or who sought to live, | of the 5th of September, and in os 
Worlock, a local artist somewhat new to | at the expense of the Land League funds. | to escape fired several shots aie revo ver, 
this class of work. Ile interpreted the cha- Upon one occasion Mr. T. P. O’Connorendea- | one of which sertonaly ce ti sro 

racter with suitable dignity, and showed him- | voured to obtain for a certain member of Par- named Howe, who was tor some ime i $ 
self fully equal to the requirements of the part. liament a salary of £700 per annum. Through critical condition, The pane E = 

The music of Pharoah was sung by Mr. Sant- | My opaa he failed. Holding, as I al- after a desperate struge’e, n was dis- 


0 x T : SOV ive shots had been fired from the 
w A i also a local artist, | Ways \eld, that the Americans subscribe the | covered that five shots ha ; 
ley. Mr. Harper Kearton, also a toc agitation and revolver. Mr. Poland, in opening the case, 


rn. Cathedral Choir, sang tk money for the fur ` E; i i 
a member of Wells Cathedral Choir, sang 10 y 1¢ furtherance of the particularly called the attention of the jury to 


sic ar and he may fairly be for the support of the victims of landlord ty- . 
tenor music of Aaron, and he nay jet pport of the victims tat it should be | the desperate conduct of the prisoner, and 


sai ave distingui imself. The cho- | ranny, I could not sent th : j 
said to have distinguished hins consent, thi members of | said that the safety of the public imperatively 
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rus did their work very creditably used to give bloated salari Mr. T. P. Tomanded that such crimes should be repress 


O i f th erformance the Parliament. For that opposi me" ‘ 
n tho conclusion of the p 1 ent. For th PProrgiven mo. From | by a stern administration of tho law in all 


Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, who were | O’Connor, M.P., has never ; y 
attended by Captain and Lady Monson, drove that day ho was my bitter enemy.” cases where such persons were convicted of 


the apex of the heart.” The robber’s excuse | Soanes, of Brenchley House, Tunbridge-wells 
was that he fired, not to kill, but to terrify, | was solemnised on Thussday afternoon at St. 
and that when on the ground the revolver Mark's Church, Broadwater-down, T inbridge- 
“went off by accident. No sensible person | wells. It was by special license at three o'clock, 
could believe these pleas, nor, it true, would the service being choral. The bride was at- 
they avail. © It is intolerable,” said the | tended by eight bridesmaids, and the very 
Judge, that such offences should occur sofre- | young page, son of Lord Henry Nevill, was 
quently ; and we can only hope that the warn- dressed in a Rubens costume of velvet. The 
ing sentence will temper the predatory zeal of | Bishop of Sodor and Man officiated, assisted 
desperado burglars.—Daily Telegraph. by the Rev. J. H. Townsend, of St. Mark’s ; 
and the Rev. J Burton, vicar of Eridge and 
domestic chaplain to the Marquis of Aberga- 

Tue Ropnery AND MYSTERIOUS Dearm ar | venny. The bride, who was given away by 
Rausgare.—At the East Kent Quarter Ses- | her father, wore a dress of white Genoa vel- 
sions on Wednesday, the trial was concluded | vet, over a petticoat of satin duchesse draped 
of James Walter, butcher, on the charge of with old point de Flandre; the paniers and 
stealing £150, the money of Mr. Charles | train being trimmed with white ostrich fea- 
Wagner, of Victoria Dock-road, London, the | thers, one being also fastened on the left shoul- 
father of the young man who met his death so | der. Her veil was of tulle arranged over a 
mysteriously at Ramsgate, in April last. The | wreath of myrtle with a spray of orange blos- 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. Lord Bra- | soms. The bridesmaids wore Directoire coats 
bourne, in passing sentence, said there could | of fewille morte velvet, over skirts of pale blue 
not exist a doubt in the mind of any one who | satin, blue chemisettes, and ruffles and jabots 
had heard the evidence that it was owing to | of Valenciennes lace, and velvet hats to match 
the prisoner's agency that this unfortunate lad | their coats, with pale blue feather aigrettes. 
had met a most melancholy fate, that a be- | The Marquis and Marchioness of Abergavenny, 
loved child had been taken from his parents, | Lady Augusta Mostyn, Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
that a trusted son had been made untrust- | Hon. and Rev. Edward V. Bligh and Lady 
worthy, and that an existence which might | Isabel Bligh, Sir Walter and Lady Carolina 
have been an honourable and auseful one had | Stirling, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. Charles 
been abruptly cut short at its outset. Neither | and Lady Cicely Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. James 
court nor jury had the power to inflict upon | Noel, Lord and Lady Henry Nevill, Lord 
the prisoner any punishment which would be | William and Lord Richard Nevill, and other 
or ought to be equal to the remorse which | relations and friends were present at the 
must now exist in his breast, if he was acces- | ceremony. The wedding presents which 
sible to the feelings which actuated ordinary | were very numerous, were on view at Eridge 
men. The sentence he was deputed to p Castle, and were inspected during Wednesday 
upon the prisoner was that he should be kept | and yesterday. The tradesmen of Tunbridge- 


to penal servitude for seven years. wells presented Lord George with a silver 


duty which an international federation, 
working by arbitration Courts among its 
iustruments, would have intrusted to it. 
Anarchy was triumphant in the Nile Val- 
ley. The preponderance of British inte- 
rests in the restitution of security pointed 
to Great Britain as the agent of reform. 
Some Englishmen, and foreigners, may be 
credited with a sincere doubt of the force 
of this obligation. They hold that Arabi 
was a patriot, and that Great Britain has 
employed its might to crush a patriotic 
enterprise. An essential difference of opi- 
nion at once displays itself; the Interna- 
tional Association should expound by what 
process it would have settled the dispute if 
referred to the tribunals it suggests. Great 
Britain, on the present hypothesis, must 
be supposed to have agreed to abide by the 
international award. A possibility is at 
least admissible that the award might 
have been in its favour. The possibility 
is equally admissible that the Egyptian in- 
surgents would have refused obedience. 
If in that event the arbitrators had been 
obliged to authorize Great Britain to resort 
to arms, the issue would have been the 
same as now, except that an international 
judgment would have been first con- 
temned. To anticipate that a nation 
would submit a grievance to umpires, and 
acquiesce in the violent deprivation of the 
justice judicially conceded to it, is to ex- 
pect a more one-sided forbearance than 
even the meckness of a Peace society looks 
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THE ARMY. 

TheBritish soldier of to-day has shown that 

he has not degenerated from his forefathers 
in respect of valour or endurance. The 
foolish libels upon his humanity have been 
refuted. The short service system has 
been tried and not found wanting ; and our 
Generals have won the approval of the 
military critics of Europe. Last August 
the German military experts were saying 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley erred in not em- 
ploying the services of a hundred thousand 
men ; but the Commander of the Expedition 
has done promptly and decisively all that 
was wanted with considerably less than 
half that number. Moreover, as Mr. 
Childers reminds us, this is the first cam- 
paign since the abolition of corporal 
punishment, and the conduct of the troops 
has been excellent. Thus far we can all 
cordially endorse the remarks of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, nor is this the time 
at which any Englishman would care to be 
too curiously critical of the gfatulatory 
language employed by a Minister in Mr. 
Childers’s position. But when he tells us 
that the inference to be drawn from the 
success of the Egyptian Expedition is that 
between eighty and ninety thousand 
“ efficient soldiers could be despatched 
from this country (leaving an ample force 
at home), within a month of the Expedi- 
tion being approved by Parliament,” it is 
necessary to examine the data on which 
he relies. ‘‘ We have seen,” he writes, 
“an army landed in Egypt (a country 
three thousand miles away, and containing 
about five million inhabitants), the entire 
rout and dispersion of the enemy, and the 
surrender of the capital, in less than seven 
weeks after the Vote for the Expedition 
had been adopted by Parliament.” That 
is unquestionably so. It is true, but is il 
the whole truth? The amount of the 
Vote was indeed only stated by the 
Government on the 22nd of July, and 
Arabi was a fugitive inthe middle of Sep- 
tember. SirGarnet Wolseley accomplished 
his mission to the day and hour he had in- 
dicated, and will return next week after 
an absence of less than two months. But 
Mr. Childers, as Secretary of State for 
War, knows very well that the time which 
elapsed between the Vote and the despatch 
of the troops for Egypt would have been 
wholly inadequate if preparations had not 
been going on for several weeks previously. 
It is notorious that from the commencement 
of the year the arsenals and dock-yards of 
the country were full of the stir and bustle 
of movement, which betokened the immi- 
nence of a campaign. The Egyptian Ex- 
pedition practically began, not from the 
moment when it was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. but when it was first oflicially 
known to be inevitable. There may have 
been those even inside the Ministerial 
circle who hoped against hope for peace 
till the bombardment of the Alexandria 
forts. But the Government had not—and 
they would have been grossly culpable if 
they had—laid their account with such 
speculations. It is, therefore, necessary 
to accept with some reserve Mr. Childers’ 
optimist induction as to the readiness of 
England to take the field, from her per- 
formance on the present occasion. What 
has been accomplished is very gratifying ; 
but it is neither Statesmanlike nor 
patriotic to underrate the preliminary ex- 
penditure of time which it has involved.— 
Standard. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The Times in an article on the meeting 
of the International Association for the 
Substitution of Arbitration of War at 
Brussels, observes that the condemnation 
pronounced by the Association upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, especially by 
English members of the Association, is a 
sign how vague and unformed are the 
ideas of the patrons of international arbi- 
tration on the object to be aimed at. 
Englishmen who do not belong to the In- 
ternational Association believe generally 
that Great Britain in its Egyptian expedi- 
tion has perfurmed precisely the sort of 
duty which an international federation, 
working by arbitration Courts among its 
instruments, would have intrusted to it. 
Anarchy was triumphant in the Nile Val- 
ley. The preponderance of British inte- 
rests in the restitution of security pointed 
to Great Britain as the agent of reform. 
Some Englishmen, and foreigners, may be 
credited with a sincere doubt of the force 
of this obligation. They hold that Arabi 
was a patriot, and that Great Britain has 
employed its might to crush a patriotic 
enterprise. An essential difference of opi- 
nion at once displays itself; the Interna- 
tional Association should expound by what 

rocess it would have settled the dispute if 
referred to the tribunals it suggests. Great 
Britain, on the present hypothesis, must 
be supposed to have agreed to abide by the 
international award. A possibility is at 
least admissible that the award might 
have been in its favour. The possibility 
is equally admissible that the Egyptian in- 
surgents would have refused obedience. 
If in that event the arbitrators had been 
obliged to authorize Great Britain to resort 
to arms, the issue would have been the 
same as now, except that an international 
judgment would have been first con- 
temned. To anticipate that a nation 
would submit a grievance to umpires, and 
acquiesce in the violent deprivation of the 
justice judicially conceded to it, is to ex- 
pect a more one-sided forbearance than 
even the meekness of a Peace society looks 
for. Perhaps, a fair mode of testing the 
extent to which the International Asso- 
ciation has enlightened its own mind on 
the nature of the means it would employ, if 
it had its way, for establishing the reign of 
peace and equity, might be for it to set up an 
image of the judicature it longs to see 
in operation. States have their autumn 
manceuvres, and barracks have their war 
game. Nothing could be more instructive 
than if this institution for replacing arms 
by arbitration were to erect a tribunal 
and refer to it all cases of international 
controversy, Some of the eminent jurists 
whom the Association numbers in its 
ranks would condescend to plead before 
it, and others , to adjudicate on their 
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pleadings. Ifthe conclusions of inculpated 
Governments might not always agree 
with the determinations of the Court, the 
Association would at all events benefit by 
being able to excuse itself, as an actual 
Court could not, from the trouble of car- 
rying out its sentences. Conferences of 
the Association are embellished by an 
abundance of eloquence and by the noblest 
sentiments. Their defect is, as telegraphed 
by our correspondent yesterday from Brus- 
sels, that ‘* the practical business proceeds 
rather slowly.” The construction of a 
working model of the judicature which 
the champions of peace wish to create 
would be as practical business as any 
they are likely to have for some time to 
come. Certainly the toy Court need never 
close its doors for want of real cases. 


— 


BEER A SIN. 


We feel almost ashamed to use the 
arguments which naturally suggest them- 
selves to every sensible Englishman upon 
the preposterous movement of which Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson is the champion. While 
we are by no means sure that a serious 
attempt will not be made to submit the 
usual privilege of eating and drinking 
what we please to the will of the ma- 
jority, we may urge, as a sufficient 
reason why we require no extraordinary 
legislation to put down intemperance, the 
fact that already there is a very marked 
and steady improvement in the habits of 
the people, with which tectotal societies 
may possibly have had something to do, 
but which will certainly be impeded and 
disturbed if the law of Local Option is 
ever passed. Why cannot the people be 
let alone to advance into temperance? 
They are making such progress as begins 
seriously to disconcert the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. For the greater sobriety 
among all classes of the people which is 
now the rule we are indebted, not to any 
Act of Parliament, but to the influence of 
society, the diffusion of knowledge, the 
spread of education. Why cannot we 
continue to put our trust in these whole- 
some and natural agencies for the suppres- 
sion of the vice against which Sir Wilfrid 
jawson so intemperately rails? The 
country at large is spending less upon 
liquor than it used to do ; and the tendency 
is more and more towards moderation and 
a better taste in drinking. We have 
grown nicer as to quality, and that is one 
good sign of increased sobriety. But that 
good beer, honest beer—the liquor which 
serves the mass of our population for food 
as well as drink—is to be banished from 
use because some few and a constantly de- 
creasing number are unable to use if in 
moderation, is too absurd a proposition ever 
to be seriously maintained, That any law 
that the House of Commons may pass will 
be strong enough to prevent Englishmen 
from drinking beer is one of the wildest 
delusions that even Radicalism has ever 
conceived. A man who believes in the 
possibility of such legislation, to say 
nothing of its reasonableness or its 
morality, is capable of believing anything ; 
and that he does so is but small argument 
of his own sobriety.—Sl. James's Gazette. 
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MR. STANLEY AND M. DE BRAZZA. 

However, M. de Brazza and his annexa- 
tions may be regarded in France, it is clear 
that another labourer in the same field, 
the celebrated Henry M. Stanley, has a 
very poor opinion both of them and of 
him. Indeed a large part of the address 
delivered by Mr. Stanley to the members 
of the Stanley Club oa Thursday night 
was composed of observations extremely 
hostile to the other explorer, and most 
contemptuous of him :— 

In a general way, Mr. Stanley’s facts may 
be all right—about that we know nothing; 
but however this may be it is certain that his 
account of the matter was not rendered in a 
eracicus or a graceful spirit. Language of 
this sort may be all very well for the interior 
of Africa, but it is generally held objection- 
able in European communities :— 

When I met M. de Brazza in 1880, on the 
Congo, about forty miles from our lower station, 
I had not the least idea that I was about to en- 
tertain one who would shortly exercise so much 
power over us. A shoeless, poorly dressed person, 
remarkable only for a faded uniform frock coat 
and a high topee, with a small following of men 
bearing little aig was not, as yoursclyes may 
imagine, an imposing figure or one likely to in- 
spire a thought that he was some illustrious per- 
son in disguise. {I judged, by the impression made 
on myself, that he was not likely to have made a 
flattering impression on the natives whom he 
might have met in his wanderings a ae mass 
I was very much surprised when I read in the 
Times and in Nature some months suhsequently to 
our meeting to discover what an illustrious explorer 
had crossed my path, and to find the shoeless De 
Brazza, who had marched from Passa station, a 
distance of 160 miles to the Congo, cited as the 
wonder of the year. 3 
“The shocless De Brazza!” Mr. Stanley 
ought to be informed that there is a sad want 
of elegance in ‘‘epigrams” of this kind, and 
that the whole tirade opens him (doubtless 
without any real cause) to suspicions of an 
unworthy jealousy.—St. James's Gazette. 
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THE SENTENCE ON A BURGLAR. 

Justice, with no lagging foot, has over- 
taken the burglar Saunders, who shot 
Howe, Mr. Munday’s groom, at Highfield 
Ilouse, Hackney, early in September. A 
jury having found the accused guilty of 
wounding with intent to murder, Mr. 
Justice Williams sentenced him to penal 
servitude for life. 

The punishment is not one whit too severe, 
seeing that, as the Judge said, “the act of 
the prisoner was very little short of murder.” 
Saunders was a professional burglar, ‘‘ deter- 
mined to carry out his schemes of plunder, by 
murder if necessary,” and he has just escaped 
with his life, if that is any good to him, 
because the man he fired at has not yet died 
of a grievous wound, The incidents which 
occurred on the 5th of September reveal the 
professional character of the suburban bri- 
gand. Although a light was burning in the 
house, and two gentlemen were actually play- 
ing billiards, Saunders had the hardihood to 
enter an upper room by a window opening on 
to the garden. Why was he so daring ? 
Because he relied on his revolver, every 
chamber of which was loaded. When dis- 
covered, he found the means of flight with- 
drawn, and he prepared to fight his way out. 
He shot at ond missed the first persons he 
saw. Gallantly charged in front by Mr. 
Munday and his guest, he fired again, putting 
bullets through Mr. Munday’s coat. The gen- 
tleman and the groom closed with the burglar, 
and it was when he was down that he shot 
Howe, sending clean through him a ball 
which broke a rib, touched the liver, and 
‘« passed within three-quarters of an inch of 
the apex of the heart.” The robber’s excuse 
was that he fired, not to kill, but to terrify, 
and that when on the ground the revolver 
« went off by accident.” No sensible person 
could believe these pleas, nor, if true, would 
they avail. “It ‘is intolerable,” said the 
Judge, that such offences should occur so fre- 
quently ; and we can only hope that the warn- 
ing sentence will temper the redatory zeal of 
desperado burglars.—Daily elegraph. 
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THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 


THE WELCOME TO THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 


In spontaneous and widespread enthusiasm 
the welcome given to the Household Cavalry 
on Friday in their march through London has 
equalled every expectation. Tt is true that 
only a small detachment of the army shared 
in this popular reception, consisting of little 
more than one troop of the Royal Horse 
Guards; but these were grecied as being 
fairly typical of all the forces who shared with 
them the honours of the victor’ in Egypt. 
Although it was not until between eleven and 
twelve o'clock that ihe troopers reached the 
City and the West-end, yreparations had 
been commenced ata he 4 earlier hour for 
their march to the barracks. At half-past 
four in the morning the réveille sounded for 
the 2d Life Guards, who were under orders 
to proceed direct by train to Slough, en route 
for Windsor. At half-past five the men of 
the Royal Horse Guards Blue were called up 
from their last night’s rest on board the 
Lydian Monarch, and between six and seven 
busied themselves with stable duty. Break- 
fast was served at half-past seven, and three- 
quarters of an hour later the bugles sounded 
& Boot and Saddle,” being the signal that all 
must be ready to siart in half an hour. Punc- 
tually atthe appointed time—viz., aquarter-past 
nine — the Blues mounted their chargers and 
filed out of the shed which had during the 
night served as a temporary stable. Having 
formed line outside, the roll was called and 
other final arrangements were made for the 
start. Meantime the band of the ist Life 
Guards had arrived, along with that of the 
Royal Horse Guards ; and ‘both took up a 
position in front of the troop, which was 
under the command of Colonel Milne-Home, 
M.P. Within the dock enclosure there had 
assembled a limited number of privileged 
spectators, whose interest and enthusiasm, 
unmistakeable as they were, gave but a slight 
foretaste of the remarkable demonstration 
which awaited the troopers on emerging into 
streets. All being ready, and the signal given 
to start, the band of the Royal Horse Guards 
struck up ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 
The patriotic fervour which this well-known 
music excited on the part of all hearers was 
happily not damped by such unfavourable 
weather as the troopers had experienced im- 
mediately upon their return to the Thames. 
The early hours of the morning, it is true, 
were raw, dull, and foggy ; but an opportune 
glimpse of sunshine was enjoyed just as the 
troopers rode out of the shed. Under this 
genial influence the fog was soon dispelled, 
and the forenoon became bright and propi- 

tious. Skirting the edge of the dock, the 
Blues emerged into West India Dock- road, 
which was not only extremely gay with a pro- 
fuse display of flags, but wasalso crowded on 
both sides by an enthusiastic throng anxious 
to give a first greeting to the victorious war- 
riors. So sudden and enthusiastic was the out- 
burst of popular acclamation at this point 
that it disconcerted the horses—certainly more 
than the music of the military band had done, 
and probably more than any volley from the 
enemy. They soon, however, became ac- 
customed to the cheering and the constant 
| waving of hats, handkerchiefs, and flags ; for 
the same scene repeated itself at almost every 
stage of their long march of about seven miles. 
When the Horse Guards band had ceased 
playing, the band of the Life Guards were 
prompt to take up the strain. Alternately the 
bands played a succession of lively airs. From 
West India Dozk-road the troopers marched 


straight ahead into the apparently interminable: 


length of Commercial-road, in the first portion 
of which there was but a sparse display of 
flags, although here and there might be seen 
mottoes inscribed by loyal East-enders with 
such words as ‘‘ Well done, boys; welcome 
home.” A certain proportion of the throng 
had evidently made up their minds to trudge 
through the muddy streets to the final desti- 
nation of the troops, while others were con- 
tent to watch from the side pavements, 
windows, roofs, tops of omnibuses, or any 
other points of vantage, the necessarily slow 
progress of the Guardsmen. On first leaving 
the docks, the Guards, impressed by the re- 
quirements of military discipline, marched 
along with some show of stolidity. As 
they advanced, however, the continued 
warmth of the greeting which they received 
on every side made at last an obvious 
sc, peossion upon the troopers, who could not 
forbearsmilingand waving their acknowledge- 
ments. By-and-by those of them who were 
in the rear ventured to indulge themselves in 
a still further relaxation of discipline. Not a 
few of them were recognized by friends in the 
crowd, who were only too pleased to shake 
hands with their soldier acquaintances and 
march by the side of their horses. Having 
crossed Shoreditch and passed through Great 
Eastern-street, the troop, who wore their 
white helmets and serge jackets, marched into 
Old-street, where they were still the subjects 
of demonstrations such as had been witnessed 
almost without intermission since leaving the 
West India Dock. At the rear of the caval- 
cade were two or three detached troopers, 
leading a mule which had been brought from 
Egypt, and also two or three Arab steeds, 
one of which is said to have belonged to 
Arabi Pacha. From Old-street to Albany- 
street Barracks the route was lined by enthu- 
siastic crowds, and all trafic was stopped. 
The cheering as the troops passed along was 
vociferous, and the windows of the houses 
were crowded with spectators. Albany-street 
was profusely decorated with banners and 
bunting, and there were many devices and 
mottoes exhibited. So thronged was the 
street that the police had great difficulty in 
keeping a clear road for the troops, who re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic greeting as they 
marched into the barracks. The barrack- 
yard was hung with flags, and at the entrance 
to the officers’ quarters floated the Royal 
standard, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and their three daughters having arrived a 
short time previously. The Prince wore 
the undress uniform of the Horse Guards 
Blue.. The barrack-yard was thrown open to 
those who had friends in the regiment and to 
as many of the public as it would fairly ac- 
commodate. There were present many of- 
ficers in undress uniform, and several mem- 
bers of Parliament. As the advance-guard 
entered the barracks, the Grenadier Guards’ 
band, which was stationed just within the 
gateway, played ‘‘ Sec the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” and the assembled throng cheered 
loudly. The royal party then took up a posi- 
tion in front of the officers’ quarters, while 
the detachment drew up in line immediately 
facing them. When they had halted, the 
Prince of Wales advanced to Colonel Milne- 
Home and shook hands with him cordially. 
The ranks were then opened for inspection, 
after which the detachment advanced and 
saluted, the band playing “God Save the 
Queen.” The troops then passed by in fours 
and in squadrons, and having wheeled into 
line were ordered to dismount and to proceed 
to the Riding School, the band at this time 
striking up ‘Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot.” The officers of the regiment were 
then each presented to the Princess of Wales, 
who warmly congratulated them upon their 
success. The men of the regiment quartered 
at Albany Barracks took charge of the 
horses; and the troopers having filed into 
the Riding School the royal party proceeded 
thither, and the Prince of Wales ac dressed a 
few words to the men, congratulating them 
upon the success they had achieved, and re- 
marking upon the fact that he said beforé 
their departure that he felt satisfied they 
would sustain the ancient reputation of the 
regiment. Shortly afterwards the royal party 
left for Marlborough House, and the proceed- 
ings were brought to a close. 

Soon after the departure of the Blues the 
əd Life Guards placed their horses in a cattle- 
train and el amid enthusiastic cheering 
from the crowd, for Slough, which was 
reached soon after twelve o'clock. They 
were met by Colonel Marshall, Colonel Gor- 
don, and many officers and retired officers of 
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the Guards. The band of the regiment was 
drawn up in the station-yard and played ‘‘ See 
the Conquering Hero Comes” as the train 
approached. There was a large number of 
spectators, who cheered most heartily. Mr. 
Nash, chairman of the Slough Local Board, 
having presented an address of welcome, the 
troops saddled and marched to Windsor, 
headed by the band. Slough was gaily de- 
corated. The A and D Batteries of the íst 
Brigade Royal Artillery, which disembarked 
at Portsmouth on Tuesday from Egypt arrived 
at Shorncliffe at morning, and were presented 
with an address of congratulation by the 
Sandgate local authorities. The transports 
Marathon and Viking have arrived at Ports- 
mouth, with milita. y invalids. Eight deaths 
occurred on the passage. The Orenholme 
and the Greece have arrived, with Engineers 
and Dragoon Guards. The Assyrian Monarch, 
with the second portion of the Household 
Cavalry, arrived at Spithead at seven o'clock 
on Friday morning, and after disembarking a 
few artillery, left about noon for Gravesend, 
where she will arrive about nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning. It is expected that she 
will dock in the South Dock on Sunday morn- 
ing, when the men will march to quarters. 


THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Thursday evening :— 

Thanks to the conciliatory disposition of 
the Egyptian Government, the deadlock has 
terminated, and all difficulties respecting 
Arabi’s trial are now at an end. Although I 
have reason to believe that the various Mi- 
nisters of the Khedive have in no way changed 
their opinions as to the unfortunate effect of 
a trial in which England will, in the eyes of 
Egyptians, side with Arabi against the Khe- 
dive, and in which his acquittal will mean his 
rehabilitation and the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, yet they feel unable to resist the 
pressure put upon them by England. English 
counsel will, therefore, take part in the de- 
fence, with full liberty to plead in Court. 
Definite rules of procedure will be settled 
between Borelli Bey, the counsel for the pro- 
secution, and the counsel for the defence, 
composed as follows—Mr. Broadley, of the 
Tunisian Consular Court, senior counsel ; the 
Hon. Mark Napier, junior counsel ; Mr. Eve, 
Solicitor. The only stipulation made by the 
Egyptian Government is that in order to pre- 
vent an unnecessary protraction of the pro- 
ceedings witnesses shall not appear in Court, 
which will only take cognisance of the writ- 
ten depositions. The cross-examination is to 
take place before the Commission of Inquiry, 
to which the Counsel for the Prisoner will 
henceforth have free admission. 

The Khedive has sent a personal message 
to Mr. Broadley, expressing his satisfaction 
that a task so arduous should have been com- 
mitted to a gentleman who has already gained 
experience and reputation in the East. I un- 
derstand that among the various arguments 
brought to bear upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to induce them to allow English Coun- 
sel to take part in the trial, was the example 
of France in Tunis last year, where in nu- 
merous cases of arson, murder, and other 
crimes tried by a court-martial in the name 
of the Bey of Tunis, French Counsel were 
always admitted to plead, and o ten secured 
the acquittal of prisoners, as, among others, 
in the notorious case of Dulad Zerka. The 
exact date of the trial cannot be fixed, as the 
cross- examination of witnesses before the 
Courts of Inquiry will altogether change the 
nature of the proceedings of that body, and 
must greatly lengthen them. The trial will 
certainly not begin until after the Bairam 
holidays next week. The action of the British 
Government in submitting to the European 
Powers the reforms to be introduced into 
Egypt, instead of themselves deciding upon a 
programme and announcing it as settled, is 
severely commented upon here, and is re- 
garded as a renewal of that course of weak- 
ness and vacillation which prevailed prior to 
Admiral Seymour's arrival in the port of 
Alexandria. The French Consul-General 
paid a visit to the Khedive to-day. 

The Times’ correspondent at Cairo tele- 
graphs :— 

The statements made in the Cologne Gazette 
that helpless Egyptians were killed by our 
soldiers has created great indignation here. 
Two authorities are cited by the correspon- 
dent, Colonels Methuen and Thurneisen. 
Colonel Methuen writes :— 

“Tdid not admit the charge. I told the 
correspondent that I had no desire to say his 
statement was untrue; but drew attention to 
the fact that the Egyptian wounded had shot 
at our men in passing. Notably ‘one artillery 
officer was shot by a wounded soldier to whom 
he had given water. I added, that ‘if 
wounded men shoot our men, you cannot ex- 
sect the latter to ascertain before passing 
whether they will be shot or not. If you saw 
isolated cases I have no doubt it is the same 
in all wars, when men in heat of action are 
fired at by the wounded.’ ” 

Colonel Thurneisen indignantly denies hav- 
ing ever made the statement attributed to him, 
having heard of or seen any such act; and 
bears warm testimony to the kindness shown 
to the Egyptian wounded. Finally, Baron 
von Hagenow, the German Attaché at Head- 
Quarters, declares himself perfectly convinced 
of the utter falsity of the charge, adding, 
“Your great fault was over-humanity, for 


you ceased firing when the enemyturned their 


backs. In our army we should have consi- 
dered it the moment of harvest, and have 
continued firing. As regards minor charges, 
M. de Boissy, the correspondent of the 
Temps, foolishly picked up and wore a helmet 
belonging to one of the Black Watch. The 
Highlanders, not the Indians, mistook him for 
a spy and roughly treated him. Colonel 
Methuen recovered all his effects except his 
revolver and glasses, and expressed his regret, 
which was perfectly well received. 


————— or 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL Caste, WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen drove out yesterday morning, 
accompanied by the Hereditary Grand Duke 
and Princess Alice of Hesse, and attended by 
the Dowager Marchioness of Ely, In the 
afternoon her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lady 
Churchill, left the Castle for the Glassalt 
Shiel. The Duchess of Connaught, the 
Grand Duke, the Hereditary Grand Duke, and 
Princess Alice of Hesse drove to Birkhall. 

Count Karolyi is expected to arrive at the 
Austrian Embassy, Belgrave-square, the first 
week in the ensuing month from Vienna, in 
order to resume his diplomatic duties. The 
Countess is not expected to accompany his 
Excellency. 

The Earl and Countess of Malmesbury have 
left town for the Continent. 

The Earl of Fife has left Cavendish-square 
for Scotland. 

The Bishop of Manchester is now on a visit 
at Carylls, Faygate, near Horsham, the seat 
of his brother, General Fraser, C.B. 

The Marquis of Worcester has arrived at 
the Park Hotel, Park-place, St. James’s, and 
will remain there a few days with the Duchess 
of Beaufort. 

The Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton and Mrs. 
Hamilton have arrived at Brown’s Hotel from 
Langton. 

The marriage of Lord George Nevill, third 
son of the Marquis of Abergavenny, and Miss 
Temple Soanes, only daughter of Mr. Temple 
Soanes, of Brenchley House, Tunbridge-wells, 
was solemnised on Thussday afternoon at St. 
Mark’s Church, Broadwater-down, Tunbridge- 
wells. It was by special Leense at three o'clock, 
the service being choral. The bride was at- 
tended by eight bridesmaids, and the very 
young page, son of Lord Henry Nevill, was 
dressed in a Rubens costume of velvet. The 
Bishop of Sodor and Man olliciated, assisted 
by the Rev. Jy H., Townsend, of St, Mark’s ; 
and the Rev. J Burton, vicar of Eridge and 


domestic chaplain to the Marquis of Aberga- 


venny. The bride, who was given away by 


her father, wore a dress of white Genoa vel- 


vet, over a petticoat of satin duchesse draped 
with old point de Flandre; the paniers and 
train being trimmed with white ostrich fea- 
thers, one being also fastened on the left shoul- 
der. Her veil was of tulle arranged over a 
wreath of myrtle with a spray of orange blos- 


soms. The bridesmaids wore Direc'oire coats 


of feuille morte velvet, over skirts of pale blue 
satin, blue chemisettes, and ruffles and jabots 
of Valenciennes lace, and velvet hats to match 
their coats, with pale blue feather aigrettes. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Abergavenny, 


Lady Augusta Mostyn, Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
Hon. and Rev. Edward V. Bligh and Lady 
Isabel Bligh, Sir Walter and Lady Carolina 
Stirling, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. Charles 
and Lady Cicely Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. James 


Noel, Lord and Lady Henry Nevill, Lord 


William ard Lord Richard Nevill, and other 
relations and friends were present at the 
ceremony. The wedding presents, which 
were very numerous, were on view at Eridge 
Castle, and were inspected during Wednesday 
and yesterday. The tradesmen of Tunbridge- 
wells presented Lord George with a silver 
epergne, and the servants of the West Kent 
Hunt presented him with a silver hunting 
horn. The Marquis of Abergavenny’s tenants’ 
present was a silver claret jug and salver. 
A number of the troopers of the West Kent 
Yeomanry Cavalry, to which regiment Lord 
George belongs, formed a guard of honour 
outside the church. 

The infant son and heir of Lord and Lady 
Brooke was baptised on Thursday afternoon 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Albany, 
his Excellency the German Ambassador, the 
Earl and Countess of Warwick, the Earl and 
Countess of Rosslyn and Miss Maynard, and 
a few other friends were present at the 
christening. The Rev. George Cressner 
Tufnell, M.A., rector of Little Easton, Essex, 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. Francis Gar- 
den, M.A., sub-dean of the Chapels Royal, 
the child taking the names of Leopold Guy 
Francis Maynard. The sponsors were the 
Duke of Albany, the Earl of Warwick, the 
Earl of Rosslyn, and Lady Margaret Char- 
teris. 


——— ae 


BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
attended on Wednesday the morning perfor- 
mance of the Bristol Musical Festival, of 
which his Royal Highness is President. The 
Royal party reached Bristol by the midday 
express, and werc received with a guard of 
honour and by the Mayor and Corporation, 
who presented an address of welcome, in 
which reference was made to the efforts now 
being put forth throughout the country to pro- 
mote the establishment of the Royal College 
of Music. The Duke of Edinburgh replied as 
follows :—“ I have to offerto you the very 
hearty thanks of the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
as well as my own, for the warm welcome 
which you have accorded tous in the name of 
the citizens of Bristol. We have availed 
ourselves of vour invitation to visist this old 
city with much gratification, and sincerely 
regret that the time at our disposal willbe too 
short to permit our sceing more of it and its 
neighbourhood. The pleasure of our visit is 
much enhanced by the opportunity it gives us 
of attending the Triennial Musical Festival. 
Together wtth all who are interested in the 
future of the Royal College of Music, we owe 
our best thanks to the Committee who have 
announced their intention of devoting the pro- 
ceeds of the Festival to the fund for establish- 
ing a Bristol Scholarship in connextion with 
the College. In this manner the city of Bris- 
tol and the district in which it is situated will 
greatly encourage and aid those who are doing 
their best to carry out a work of such great 
national importance. In conclusion we have 
to thank you, Mr. Mayor, very heartily for the 
manner in which you have given expression 
to the loyalty and affection of the citizens of 
Bristol towards the Queen, and for your good 
wishes for the health and happiness of the 
other members of the Royal Family.” 

The Royal party then entered a carriage 
and drove through the crowded and elabora- 
tely-decorated streets, which were lined by 
Volunteers, to the Colston Hall, where they 
were received by the Festival Committee, and 
entertained at a luncheon. This concluded, 
the Duke and Duchess took their seats in the 
President's gallery, amid applause, and, the 
National Anthem and the Russian National 
Hymn having been sung, Rossini’s oratorio 
of Moses in Egypt was proceeded with. Ma- 
dame Albani and Mr. Edward Lloyd sang the 
music of Anais and Amenophis, and divided 
the honours of the oratorio between them. 
‘To Mmme. Trebelli was allotted the small part 
of Zillah, and Miss Williams relieved Mmme, 
Albani, who had an important role to sustain 
in the evening’s performance, by taking the 
solos written for Anais in the early portions 
of the second part. For the same reason the 
heavy part of Moses, originally allotted to Mr. 
Santiey, was transferred to Mr. Montague 
Worlock. a local artist somewhat new to 
this class of work. He interpreted the cha- 
racter with suitable dignity, and showed him- 
self fully equal to the requirements of the part. 
The music of Pharoah was sung by Mr. Sant- 
ley. Mr. Harper Kearton, also a local artist, 
a member of Wells Cathedral Choir, sang the 
tenor music of Aaron, and he may fairly be 
said to have distinguished himself. The cho- 
rus did their work very creditably. 

On the conclusion of the performance the 
Duke ang Duchess of Edinburgh, who were 
attended by Captain and Lady Monson, drove 
to the station, and caught the evening express 
to Plymouth. The only new work produced 
at this Festival was performed at night. Jason 
and Medea was composed especially for the 
Festival Committee by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
who, the son of a musician, was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1847, and sent to Germany to study 
music at ten years of age. Hitherto he has com- 


music. The cantata of Jason is not only his most 
pretentious, but also his most successful work. 
Its bright, melodious numbers will, in all 
probability, soon become popular, Jason is 
described as a dramatic cantata for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra. It is exceed- 
ingly clever in construction, and the orchestra- 
tion is peculiarly picturesque in places. The 
libretto is the work of Mr. William Grist, 
who has done his part ably. The cantata is 
founded on the story of the Argonauts, and 
the various incidents of the action are well 
defined. Following the precedent of similar 
works, it has no overture ; but it is unique in 
having along instrumental intermezzo dividing 
the first and second parts, and occupying 
nearly nineteen pages of vocal score. The 
work as a whole reflects the highest credit on 
the composer. Its interpretation was en- 
trusted to Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Santley, 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd, who, of course, sang 
their parts effectively. The choruses were 
also highly satisfactory, but there was a 
lamentable break down by the band ; notwith- 
standing this the work was evidently enjoyed 
by the audience. The second part of the pro- 
gramme included songs by most of the princi- 
pals. The attendance was not so large as 
might have been expected. There were only 
1,820 present, against 1,847 on the corre- 
sponding day of the previous Festival, and 
1,289 in the evening against 1,524; a total for 
the day in 1879 of 3,371 against 3,109 on 
Wednesday. The collection after the morn- 
ing concert, in behalf of the local charities, 
reached £41, compared with £43 on the cor- 
responding day of the last Festival. 
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THE BISHOP OE MEATH ON IRISH 
PATRIOTISM. 


The Right Hon.Lord Plunket, Bishop of 
Meath, held a visitation of the clergy 0 his 
diocese in Christchurch Cathedral on Thursday, 
and in his charge observed : The retrospect 
of the last three years carries with it a special 
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significance of its own. During that period 
our country and our Church have had to eee] 
through a severe and unexpected ordeal. 
When I last addressed you, it was a time of 
comparative quietude and hopefulness, Since 
that date we have been enduring the throes of 
a social revelution. So, alas! has it ever been 
with this, our unfortunate native land. Pos- 
sessing within itself many elements of prosper- 
ity, it would yet almost seem as if Ireland 
were, humanly speaking, doomed by its geo- 
graphical position and political surroundings * 
to become of necessity the prey of agitators. 
Too near England to become a separate 
kingdom, and too far to admit of a complete 
oneness in feeling und interest between the 
two countries, Ireland has been used by 
England’s enemies from time to time as a 
convenient seed plot for disaffection. From 
among the Irish people themselves, from 
France, from Spain, from Rome, from Ame- 
rica, have periodically started up hordes of 
malcontents, adventurers, visionary theorists 
and religious enthusiasts, each in their turn 
heralding some new form of spurious pa- 
triotism, and cach working thereby on 
the imaginations and feelings of the Trish 
peasantry — peasantry naturally generous, 
moral, religious, and brave, but unstable, 
alas! as water, and pliable as the reed that is 
shaken by the wind. Nor is this all. Con- 
tending political parties in our own Imperial 
Parliament have not seldom aggravated the 
complications by bidding for the Irish vote, 
and by making weak concessions for party 
ends to the popular clamour. Again and 
again have we thought that at last we had 
reached the beginning of better days. Again 
and again we have been bitterly disappointed. 
Nor can the present phase of agitation be re- 
carded as less formidable thanits predecessor. 
On the contrary, it possesses certain features 
that must cause special pain to those who are 
jealous of the honour of their fatherland. It 
has not perhaps been attended with such 
dangerous and widespread outbreaks of vio- 
lence as have characterised some former 
seasons of disturbance, but it has been marked 
by individual deeds of cowardice and brutality, 
the very thought of which makes the blood 
run cold. Above all, it has been the means 
of disseminating principles that cut at the root 
of all probity and morality. Other agitations 
have been carried on beneath the flag of 
nationality or of religion. In the aspirations 
of their votaries, however misguided, there 


has been, therefore, somewhat of noble 
motive. The master principle of this 
present movement, as every thoughtful 


man must see, is Communism, and 
that master motive whereby adherents are 
gained over to the ranks is cupidity. Such 
are the aims and such the weapons of this 
diastrous agitation, and what have been its 
results? Simply these. One class of the 
community, and that by no means the poor 
class—the tenant farmer—has been for the 
time being enriched. For the time being I 
say, for these men have secured their ill- 
gotten gains at the expense of those principles 
of honesty and independence which are essen- 
tial to the acquisition and preservation of 
wealth in the future. Meanwhile every other 
class, including the poor tradesman, the ec 
ariisan, and the poor labourer, has been 
cruelly impoverished. Capital has been 
driven from our shores; outrages have been 
committed, not merely upon rich landlords 
but upon poor peasants ; women and children 
have not been spared; dumb animals have 
been mutilated; and, as a natural result of 
such dastardly deeds, our country has become 
a byword among the nations of the earth. A 
spirit of hatred meanwhile has been en- 
gendered, and a tide of demoralisation has 
overspread the land, the effects of which it 
may take centuries to drive back. And this 
is patriotism? If it be, God help the poor 
Hea upon whose heads it pours its precious 
alm. 


——— eo 


UNVEILING OF THE BALFE MEMORIAL 
THIS DAY. 

On Friday, the twelfth anniversary of the 
death of Michael William Balfe, the eminent 
musical composer, a mural monument in his 
commemoration was unveiled in Westminster 
Abbey. This tardy tribute to the genius of 
one who stood decidedly in the front rank 
amongst English musicians, was at the close 
of afternoon service performed by the Rev. 
Robinson Duckworth, D.D., canon in resi- 
dence. The posthumous honour took place 
in the presence of a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen distinguished in the musical 
and literary world, amongst these being Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. George Macfarren, 
Signor Garcia, Mr. Barnby, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. 
John Thomas (harpist to the Queen), Mr. John 
Gill (secretary Royal Academy of Music), 
Mr. Duncan Davison, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Ella, 
Mr. George Osborn, Dr., Wilde, Signor 
Piatti, Mr. Weist Hill, Signor Schira, Mr. 
W. A. Barrett, Rev. Dr. Cox, Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, and Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe. But 
there was missing from the assemblage many 
familiar faces whose presence swelled the 
troops of friends that attended the funeral of 
the author of the Bohemian Girl a dozen years 
ago. The service was of the usual order, 

| save that into it was introduced the anthem, 
69th Psalm, “Save me, O Lord,” composed 
by Balfe for King Louis Philippe in 1846, and 
which was on Friday rendered with admirable 
taste and precision by the choir. At the close 
of the service the congregation proceeded to 
the north-west aisle, where is placed the un- 
pretentious but pretty tablet designed and 
executed by M. Malempré, and thus described 
in a printed document distributed amongst the 
congregation :— 

“The tablet is placed in the north-west 
aisle, almost side by side with the monuments 
to Henry Purcell, and Dr. Samuel Arnold, 
close to the tomb of William Sterndale 
Benneit, and opposite the monuments of Dr, 
John Blow and Dr. William Croft. The 
tablet is of pure white Carrara marble. On 


| the lower panel is the inscription :—* Michae 
posed only part songs, anthems, and chamber | | prip fichael 


William Balfe. Born in Dublin the 15th of 
May, 1808, died at Rowney Abbey, Hertford- 
shire, the 20th of October, 1870.’ On the 
moulding below are the words :— Knight of 
the Legion of Honour of France, ‘ Com- 
mander of the Order of Charles IL., of Spain.’ 
Resting on the top of the panel is an oval 
medallion portrait of Balfe. On one side of 
the medallion are shown books of the scores 
of ‘The Talisman,’ and ‘The Bohemian 
Girl. On the other side may be seen the 
ends of some musical instruments of the oboe 
type, and a page of a music book, opened at 
random as it were, at the song in The 
Bohemian Girl. The words exhibited convey 
their own application— 
«There may, perhaps, in such a scene 
Some Peaolinstion be, 
Of days that once have happy been 
Then youll remember me.’ a 
At the close of the voluntary Canon Duck- 
worth conducted Mme. Balfe (widow ofthe 
deceased composer), who was accompanied 
by Count de Haro (Balfe’s grandson) to the 
jlace close by where the memorial slab had 
een erected. The ceremony was in no way 
pretentious, but its very simplicity made it im- 
pressive, and there were not a few amongst 
those present who were evidently affected by 
the loving recollections of the man which the 
occasion recalled, Having unveiled the tablet, 
Canon Duckworth delivered a brief address ou 
the career of Balfe, and his claims to comme- 
moration in the Abbey. He dwelt upon the 
characteristic qualities of the dead composer's 
music, and remarked that the mantle of his 
abounding melodiousness did not seem to have 
descended upon the shoulders of any of these 
laborious innovators who are building up the 
music of the future. He compared Balfe with 
Chas. Dickens as a benefactor of the masses, 
a minister of the purest delight and recrea- 
tion to his countrymen of every rank, and prs- 
dicted that his simple flowing ballads, so full 
of mingled sunshine and pathos, would be the 
delight of ‘‘ other lips and other hearts ” than 
those of this generation, The visitors then 
slowly separated, 
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PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 
The House of Commons is about to meet 
to devote itself as exclusively as may be 
found possible to the new Rules of Pro- 
cedure. It will not be possible that it 
should think and talk of nothing else, but 
the limits of its discussion on other sub- 
jects will not be large. The first thing 
that the Government has to do is to bring 
forward and carry its proposal that the 
consideration of the Rules of Procedure 
shall have precedence over all other busi- 
ness; and when once this is settled the 
House will have no choice but to devote its 
attention, or the greater part of its atten- 
tion, to Procedure. It cannot be denied 
that the notion of getting the House to- 
gether and letting it deal with only one 
subject for many weeks is a great Innova- 
tion, and places the House of Commons 1n 
a new position towards the nation. There 
are therefore obstacles in the way of the 
Government confining the attention of the 
House to the new Rules, which are not to 
be overlooked; but the power of the Go- 
vernment to overcome these obstacles is 
necessarily very great in the special cir- 
cumstances in which the Government 1$ 
placed. If, a few months ago, Mr. Glad- 
stone had chosen to adhere to his compro- 
mise as to closing debates, he could in all 
probability have passed his Rules almost 
in block, and without serious opposition 
or discussion. This would have saved 
the Government and the House a vast 
amount of trouble, and possibly, in a 
choice of evils, the- choice of 
making a great experiment blindly, and 
finding out subsequently how it worked, 
would not have been the worst. 
But, if the new Rules are to be 
discussed seriously and fully,they obviously 
need a very serious and a very full dis- 
cussion. Practically, the most important 
of the proposals of the Government is the 
proposal to constitute large Committees 
which, on subjects thought to be unlikely 
to provoke party conflicts, shall save the 
House the nuisance of long debates in 
committee. The concurrence of the 
leaders of both parties as to closing de- 
bates, allowing Bills to pass unquestioned, 
and so forth, has practically been hitherto 
a powerful instrument in facilitating Par- 
Jiamentary business ; and the new Rules 
seem to mark a period when this instru- 
ment is to be aband med. Its edge may 
have lately grown blunter and its force 
feebler; but if it is cast altogether aside, 
the House can never be again what it was. 
It may have new virtues. but it will have 
Jost some old ones. The lines of party 
will be hardened; the. ficld that parties 
ave in common will be lessened ; and the 
new Session that is to introduce a con- 
spicuous move in this direction cannot be 
viewed without something of reasonable 
ansiety.—Salurday Review. 

The Statist assumes that Mr. Gladstone 
pas abandoned long ago his sanguine hope 
that the Autumn Session will be wholly 
appropriated to the discussion of the Rules 
of Proeedure. Nothing can be clearer 
than that Tuesday will see a House brim- 
ful of all kinds of oratorical explosives, 
and that it will tax all the ingenuity and 
determination of the Government merely 
to hold its own in the general scramble, 
‘The time for debate is not unlimited. 
Putting it at its longest, we must assume 
that the Session will come to an end in 
time for the Christmas holidays, and that 
leaves just about seven weeks as the 
utmost extension of discussion. No doubt 
that is ample for all useful business pur- 
poses; indeed, it is far too much for the 
actual business. But as the House of 
Commons now-a-days conducts its affairs, 
it cannot be thought a too liberal 
allowance for the due ventilation of 
the variety of topics likely to be 
foreed upon its attention. Even if the Op- 
position were to forego the pleasure of 
firing off the ammunition manufactured 
during the recess, the Radical wing of the 
Liberal Party would insist upon airing its 
opinions. It has pronounced views on the 
subject of occupation, and some of its 
members are particularly anxious to punish 
the audacious wickedness of investors in 
Egyptian Bonds. This zeal for righteous- 
ness would be inexplicable but for the 
reflection that money may be made by 
“bearing” Egyptians, as well as by up- 
holding Egyptian eredit. Ireland will 
claim her share of the time at the disposal 
of Parliament. Mr. Parnell has just 
jaunched his new National League, and 
secured the position of the Parliamentary 
Party on its council. That position will 
have to be justified by activity in the 
House of Commons, The Opposition will 
pe ready with arguments to show that 
recent legislation has dore harm rather 
than good. The Government will fall back 
wpen considerations such as those men- 
tioved a day or two since by Lord North- 
pruok. The Irish members will have vials 
of wrath to pour out upon the new valuers ; 
‘and Mr. Mitchell Henry will have no dif- 
ficulty in finding people to back him in 
demanding money to drain bogs after the 
fashion approved at Kylemore. The Pro- 
cedure Resolutions, as a whole, may, 
therefore, be regarded as in themselves 
«sufficient to occupy the whole of the time 
‘at the disposal of the House before Christ- 
mas; and when we add an Egyptian 
debate, an Irish debate, and all the minor 
ddiaxs which these and other subjects will 
give occasion for, we shall see that the 
Autume Session is likely to be a tolerably 
busy one. 

THE NEW IRISH PROGRAMME. 

The Economist says :—The real interest 
cof the Conference lies in the fact that it 
‘formally and publicly repudiated the ideas 
cof Mr. Davitt in favour of those of Mr. 
“Parnell. We need scarcely say that we 
‘have no desire to see the adoption of Mr. 
Parnell’s scheme for the wholesale cre- 
ation of an artificial peasant proprietary at 
the risk of the State, or of his interpreta- 
tion of the true meaning of Healy's 
-clause. But even these, which, Home 
Rule apart, may be considered the most 
revolutionary items in his programme, can 
hardly be said to be outside the pale of 
Parliamentary discussion, when 1t 1$ re- 
membered that the one is borrowed direct 
from the report of a committee of Tory 
peers, and that the other is founded upon 
a dictum of Mr. Gladstone. It isthesame 
with the other objects of the new League. 
It seems strange at first that Mr. Parnell s 
programme, which, sagacious as ae may 
be, is certainly tame and unam bitious, 
should have been accepted with substan- 

‘tial unanimity by a body professing to He 
present all the extreme and irreconcilable 
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elements in Irish politics. The deliberate 
preference of the Conference for Mr. Par- 
nell’s uninspiring policy of piecemeal 
reform, to be achieved by strictly consti- 
tutional action at Westminster, is very 
significant. The people generally are 
fatigued with agitation, and longing for an 
interval of repose. The time is, in short, 
the worst that could have been chosen for 
initiating a ‘‘ movement ” of any kind. 


The Spectator says :—Mr. Parnell’s pro- 
gramme, if read a little within the lines, is 
not dangerous. It means copyhold for the 
farmers, elective county councils with con- 
siderable powers, and boards of Irish edu- 
cati n and public works, to be elected by 
those councils. Those proposals, whether 
wise or foolish, are practicable, and open 
to debate; but Mr. Parnell, in fear of the 
irreconcilables, may think it necessary to 
press them now, at once, and by his usual 
means. The English and Scotch members 
will not bear that. They must insist on 
some legislation for Great Britain, or they 
will lose their seats, the constituencies be- 
ing much more angry at the paralysis of 
Parliament than is usually suspected ; and 
if Mr. Parnell will not give way—will, 
that is, obstruct, rather than accept any 
assurances as to the future—the inevitable 
struggle, which all Englishmen have been 
anxi us to avoid, will commence at once. 
Mr. Parnell may, of course, be wiser than 
we fear, having in him a trace of that 
aristocratic fibre of mind which gives 
tenacity and hardness to political thought ; 
but, in that case, he will have to face a 
suecession of rivals eager to clutch away 
his sceptre. 

The Saturday Review says :—There is 
evident in the Irish party of agitation, tò 
say nothing of personal feuds and differ- 
ences, an important economic dissension, 
and a political dissension still more im- 
portant. Mr. Davitt represents communism 
and the caucus; Mr. Parnell does not go 
go far. It is impossible to say who will 
win. The Irish tenant farmer, who has 
hitherto had the last word, has no reason 
to fall in love with Mr. Davitt’s economic 
views, which promise to saddle him with 
a far more relentless landlord than any he 
has escaped. He has every reason to 
follow Mr. Parnell. But, on the other 
hand, there is “the man who has got no 
land ” of whom the ominous voice spoke, 
and who may have something to say in the 
matter. These dissensions cannot but in 
themselves facilitate the government of 
Ireland by the strong and effective methods 
which have recently come once more into 
use, 

oe a 
THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 

The Saturday Review says that the 
difficulties of creating an Egypt, with a 
nation and Sovereign feeling themselves 
independent within prescribed limits, and 
working out their own destinies under 
judicious and not overt or dictatorial super- 
vision, has been much increased by the 
severe repression of the first attempt 
of the Khedive to act as if he really was 
allowed to govern Egypt as Egyptians 
understand government. This is so cb 
vious that Lord Granville must have had 
very strong reasons for overriding objec- 
tions of which he could not fail to see the 
very serious importance. The chief of 
these reasons may be supposed to be the 
perception that to let the Egyptian Go- 
vernment have its way now was ‘only to 
postpone, and perhaps to intensify, the 
difliculties which the trial of Arabi creates 
for England. The decision of the court, 
whatever it may be, can only be carried 
into effect by the permission of England. 
The English Government cannot allow an 
unjust sentence to be executed, and if it 
permitted the sentence to be passed, and 
then inquired into its justice, it might 
have to do litile less than try Arabi twice. 
if Arabi, after being defended by 
English counsel, is found guilty of 
participation in the massacres, it will be 
reasonably certain that he did invent or 
sanction them, and he may be left to his 
punishment without hesitation. If he is 
proved guilty of nothing but rebellion, 
which needed no proof, the Eng- 
lish Government will have to face the 
serious problem of determining what is to 
be done with him; but, at any rate, it 
will be easier to know what to do with 
him when the suspicion that he did some- 
thing worse than rebel has been thoroughly 
investigated. 


The Spectator is of opinion that the 
very first task of the British Ministry, 
and it will prove the most difficult, must 
be to educate its followers and its sub- 
jects and its agents in Egypt itself in the 
conviction that the Foreign Office has no 
right to compel a ‘‘ self-governed State 
to do justice to its own subjects, either in 
the British way or any other. That will 
be a hard lesson to learn, because Eng- 
lish electors will allege that as they fur- 
nish the Khedive with power they are re- 
sponsible for the use of it; but as they 
have decided—probably wisely, and cer- 
tainly from a deep feeling of generosity— 
not to govern, they must learn it. 


——$—<—— 


EGYPT.—THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 

he Cairo correspondent of the Times 
has reason to believe that the following 
will constitute the chief counts in the in- 
dictment against Arabi :— 

{.—Having, in violation of the rights of 
nations, hoisted the white flag at Alexandria, 
and under cover thereof retired with his 
troops and given up the city to fire and 
pillage. 2.—Having excited the Egyptians to 
arm against the Khedive. 3.—Having con- 
tinued the war notwithstanding the news of 
peace. 4.—Having incited to civil war, de- 
vastation, massacre, and pillage in Egyptian 
territory. He adds:—The Egyptian Govern- 
ment made a formal offer to Sir E. Malet to 
leave the trial of Arabi in British hands, re- 
iterating that their sole desire was to insure a 
fair trial. Upon meeting with a refusal, they 
invited Arabis counsel to examine the 
evidence already taken in the preliminary 
sroceeding, iilling over 2,000 folios. Very 
[itle documentary evidence has been adduced 
beyond a file of Arabi’s Ofcial Journal, pub- 
lished at Cairo during the campaign. All the 
prisoners have been closely interrogated ac- 
cording to the forms of Egyptian procedure. 
Arabi has admitted nothing, nor did he imitate 
his colleagues in seeking to throw the blame 
on others. Counsel will be permitted to re- 
call and cross-examine any witness and then 
call witnesses for the defence and then pro- 
duce documents. Several modifications will 
be introduced in the proceedings. Some well 
educated natives will be added to the 
strength of the court, and some members of 
the Preliminary Commission will also take 
part. The indictments presented will contain 
several charges, some based on the Egyptian 
and some on the Ottoman military codes. 
The first count will be hoisting a fictitious 
flag of truce at Alexandria. Counsel are pro- 
mised free access to the accused from to- 
morrow. The Khedive and his Ministers are 
apparently aa all in their power to allow 
the prisoner a fair hearing and to facilitato 
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investigation in amanner becoming so impor- 
tant a State trial. Itis now evident that the 
proceedings must necessarily be prolonged, 
and there js no fear ofa decision being hastily 
arrived at. 


Arabi’s counsel on Friday had satisfactory 
interviews with Ministers, who (the corre- 
spondent of the Standard says) renewed their 
assurances that they were anxious to give 
them every facility they may require for 
Arabi’s defence. Mr. Broadley expects to 
have access to his client to-day. He will be 
placed in possession of the reports of all the 
proceedings of the Commission and of copies 
of the evidence. As, however, these docu- 
ments are extremely voluminous, and contain 
a great quantity of irrelevant matter, several 
days will be required for their perusal and 
consideration. ‘The trial is not, therefore, 
expected to begin for at least a fortnight. 

According to the correspondent of the Daily 
Teleyraph, there is the utmost necessity for 
hastening the trial of the rebel leaders, as the 
lives of returning Christians are by no means 
safe out of military protection. It now ap- 

ears that, in spite of the protests of the 
Sgyptian Ministry, European counsel will be 
permitted to defend Arabi and his fellow 
prisoners. No greater error than this forcing 
of Arabi’s predilections down the conquered 
Egyptians’ throats could be conceived, is the 
opinion of many here. The method of the 
trial is now arranged, but the date is not yet 
fixed. Mr. Broadley states that grave delays 
must continue, whatever may be the result of 
the court's investigation, This will be more 
injurious to the welfare of the country than 
can possibly be imagined by people in England. 

Rumours are current at Cairo, the corres- 
pondent of the Standard says, to the effect 
that the Egyptian Government has decided to 
abolish the Control, but it need hardly be 
said that the report is an unfounded one; in- 
deed, the international character of that insti- 
tution would preclude the possibility of the 
Egyptian Government taking any such stepon 
its own behalf. * The attitude adopted by the 
Ministers here in regard to that and other 
similar political questions is, as far as [ have 
gathered in conversation with them and from 
other sources, a purely expectant one. They 
consider that in the position of absolute de- 
pendency upon English support in which 
circumstances have placed them, and which 
they fully realise, it would be im- 
politic for them to initiate proposals 
which, if not acceptable to the English Go- 
vernment, it would be impossible for them to 
carry out. They prefer, therefore, to await the 
expression of the views of the British Govern- 
ment, whilst in the meantime carefully study- 
ing the various questions certain to arise, in 
order that when a definite scheme is pro- 
pounded to them they may be in a position, 
with the least delay possible, to make such 
observations as may be called for, and to lend 
their assistance in its execution, Among 
those questions, that of the Dual Control is of 
primary importance, and objections are enter- 
tained in Government circles to its revival; 
and these are not likely to find official ex- 
pression until our Government formulate their 
views. In short, the Egyptian Ministers pre- 
pare to follow with regard to all these ques- 
tions the course they have already adopted 
with regard to the formation of the new army, 
wherein they have given Baker Pasha the 
fullest latitude to draw up his own scheme, 
reserving to themselves only the right to pro- 
pose afterwards such modifications as their 
experience of the country may suggest.” 


I have reason to believe (says the corres” 


spondent of the Times) that the plan for the 
suppression of the Control, emanates from 
Sherif. The Control has lessened taxation by 
two and a quarter millions yearly, and has 
still further lightened taxation by readjust- 
ment of incidence, it has abolished kourbash, 
protected the fellah from extortion and cor- 
rupt officials, and, from an Egyptian point of 
view only, has conferred more benefit on the 
people than any single reform, of all which, 
in fact, it was the origin and essence. 


THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 
The transport Assyrean Monarch, with 
Household Cavalry on board, was, after a 


passage of fourteen days from Alexandria, 
berthed in the South Dock of the West India 


-Docks at half-past nine o'clock on Saturday 


morning, and within an hour 181 horses were 
landed in the temporary stabling at the ad- 
joining shed. It was not expected that the 
vessel would reach the docks until the after- 
noon, and under Admiralty orders arrange- 
ments had been made to have her docked by 
the evening tide. The passage from Ports- 
mouth was, however, made more quickly 
than had been anticipated. At that port the 
artillery detachment and staff officers went 
ashore. In order to facilitate the homeward 
progress of the transport, Messrs. John Pat- 
ton, jun., and Co., the managing owners, 
sent down their own pilot, who picked up the 
Assyrian Monarch lying off Spithead in a fog. 
Immediately after sailing the fog lifted, and a 
smart run completed the passage, Gravesend 
being reached at four o'clock this morning. 
The berth occupied by the Assyrian Monarch 
is the same as that at which the Lydian 
Monarch was moored, the latter having now 
been removed to the opposite side of the dock. 
The following troops have been brought to 
London by the Assyrimn Monarch—namely, 
ist Life Guards: 8 officers, 123 men, 
and 135 horses; Royal Horse Guards, 
Blue: one officer, eighteen men, and 
20 horses. The vessel also brought from 
Alexandria the siege train of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, consisting of 2 officers and 129 men, 
who have been landed at Portsmouth with 
eight horses which have been brought to the 
Thames. There were also landed at Ports- 
mouth six officers of the staff, including Gen. 
Dury Lowe, C.B. ; and there are stillon board 
nineteen men also belonging to the staff, with 
twelve horses and three men of the Army 
Hospital Corps. The troops will land to- 
morrow, and will proceed to the Hyde Park 
Barracks by the following route :—Leaving 
the South West India Dock at 12.30 p.m., 
they will pass along Commercial-road, 
through Leadenhall-street andCornhill, thence 
by Queen Victoria-street, the Thames Em- 
bankment, and Northumberland - avenue, 
across Trafalgar-square to Pall-mall, con- 
tinuing their march by way of St. James’s- 
street, Piccadilly, and the Knightsbridge-road 
to their barracks in Hyde Park. The Tyne 
troopship arrived at Portsmouth on Saturday 
morning with 248 invalids and wounded be- 
longing to different corps, and three officers 
and seventy-four marines and seamen. The 
wounded and invalids made great progress 
during the voyage, and there were no deaths. 
The Tyne also brought twenty women and 
thirty-six children. 


The following is an additional list of ex- 
pected arrivals at Portsmouth :—The Teviot, 
with siege train, October 25; the Olympus, 
with 240 of the Seaforth Highlanders, October 
30; and the Ascalon, with the 17th company 
of the Commissariat and Transport Corps. 
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Tue Pusey Me{xoriar.—The first meeting 
of the Pusey Memorial Committee was held 
at Keble College last week, and it was an- 
nounced that £1,000 had been received with- 
out any public appeal, £500 of which has, 
however, been contributed by Canon Liddon. 
The first public meeting in support of the 
fund will (the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says) be held in London 
on Nov. 16, at the town residence of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who, as Chancellor of 
the Uniremity of Oxfcrd, has consented to 
take the chair, and it is hoped to obtain the 
Prime Minister's attendance. The desire of 
many of Dr. Pusey’s Oxford friends is to se- 
cure his library for the use of the theological 
students, and also to provide for the seven or 
eight orphan girls whom he supported, and 
who worked a private press for the printing 
of his works, 


FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

Prince and Princess Christian started from 
Berlin on Friday morning on their return to 
England. 

Lord and Lady John Manners are daily ex- 
pected in town from St. Mary’s Tower, Bir- 
nam, Perthshire. 

Major-General Drury Lowe, who distin- 
guished himself while in command of the ca- 
valry, landed at Portsmouth on Friday from 
the Assyrian Monarch. 

Colonel the Right Hon. F. A. Stanley, 
M.P., and Lady Constance Stanley are ex- 
pected at their residence in Portland-place 
on Monday from Whitherlack Hall, Lanca- 
shire. 

Mr. Charles Schreiber, M.P., and Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber have arrived at Lang- 
ham louse from a short tour upon the Con- 
tinent. 

Sir George Osborne has left Brown’s Hotel 
for Chicksands Priory. 

The death is announced of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Normanby at Mulgrave Castle, 
near Whitby, the family seat. Her ladyshlp 
had been lying scriously ill for the past six 
weeks, and death ensued on Friday afternoon. 
Prior to her illness the marchioness had taken 
almost daily drives, visiting the people in the 
neighbourhood, by whom she was sincerely 
respected. Lady Bloomfield, the Countess of 
Ellesmere, Lady William Phipps, and the 
Rev. the Earl of Mulgrave have been con- 
stantly in attendance upon her during her illness. 
The deceased lady was the daughter of the 
Earl of Ravensworth, and the eldest of seven 
sisters. She married the late Lord Nor- 
manby, and resided with him in Paris while 
he filled the important post of British Ambas- 
sador, and passed through all the stirring 
events of the French Revolution in that city. 
Her ladyship also accompanied Lord Nor- 
manby to Jamaica, of which colony he was 
Lieutenant-Governor. He afterwards held 
the important post of Lord Licutenant of 
Ireland, and Lady Normanby fulfilled all the 
duties which devolved upon her hish station 
with grace and dignity. She was much be- 
loved by her Majesty the Queen and the 
members of the Royal Family, and during 
her illness the Queen has frequently made 
most urgent ant gracious inquiries as to her 
condition. At one time she held the position 
of Mistress of the Robes. Her ladyship was 
remarkably clever, and greatly excelled in 
many arts and accomplishments. She was a 
distinguishe | linguist, an accomplished musi- 
ciañ, clever painter, and a learned botanist. 
Her kindness to the poor was a household 
word. Lady Normanby leaves issue one son, 
the Marquis of Normanby, who is now Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Victoria. 
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THE LATE CAMPAIGN. 

The Duke of Connaught is, it is stated, to 
be created a Grand Cross of the Bath, when 
the honours are given for the campaign in 
Egypt, in recognition of his services while in 
command of a Brigade. 

Colonel Ewart, 2d Life Guards, will receive 
her Majesty’s commands to proceed to Bal- 
moral on his return from, Egypt, and her 
Majesty will express to him personally her 
sense of satisfaction at the admirable be- 
haviour of the Household Cavalry under his 
command throughout the recent operations. 

Mr. Childers has decided that the most 
searching inquiry shall be instituted in refer- 
ence to the charges made against the Army 
Medical Deparment in Egypt, in order that 
the statements published in the public press 
may be refuted, or steps taken to guard 
against the repetition of such scandals in 
future. 

The Army and Navy Gazette understands 
that a substantial mark of the Queen’s favour 
will be bestowed upon Admiral Sir Astley 
Cooper Key, K.C.B., in recognition of thg 
eminent services he has rendered the country 
in the improvements he has introduced into 
the naval administration and organization 
while at the Admiralty, as made manifest by 
the success which has attended the recent 
naval operations in Egyptian waters. Admiral 
Sir William Mends, K.C.B., is also to be 
substantially rewarded for his valuable ser- 
vices in conn@ction with the transport depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. 

Although, it is stated, some disappoint- 
ment has been occasioned among the officers 
and men of the Indian contingent at the un- 
important part the foree under General Mac- 
pherson’s command played in the recent 
operations in Egypt, it is intended to give the 
Staff Regimental officers their fair share of 
honours. The Army and Navy Gazetle says 
that Major-General Macpherson will also 
have it in his power to recommend a number 
of native non-commissioned ollicers and men 
to receive the Order of Merit, in recognition 
of their services. The cases of personal de- 
votion and gallantry on the part of men of 
the Indian contingent have, from all accounts, 
been very large, especially in the cavalry. 


——— 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


“ One Who Knows,” writing to the Irish 
Times, maintains that there is an under-esti- 
mate by Mr. Egan of the receipts of the 
general fund of the Land League of £25,986, 
and that he has over-stated the legitimate ex- 
penditure by £71,264. In round numbers. 
£98,000 is unaccounted for. The Dublin Es- 
press says:—A suspicion that the Parliamen- 
tary party have sold their political position to 
the Whigs, and a suspicion that the Parlia- 
mentary party have ` misappropriated the 
public funds of the League, works like poison 
in the minds of the people to-day, insuring 
the early downfall of that party and its chief. 
Michael Davitt has resolved to inaugurate a 
movement for starting boys’ national clubs 
throughout Ireland. Mr. Patrick Egan, 
treasu-er of the Land League funds, has for- 
warded to the Lord Mayor of Dublin a cheque 
for £1,000 for the Irish Mansion House fund 
for the relief of evicted tenants, and promises 
a further cheque for a like sum. The Silver 
Easter Egg containing one hundred pounds 
from the Liverpool Ladies Land. League, 
forwarded for presentation to Mr. Parnell in 
Kilmainham, but stopped by the gaol autho- 
rities, has been given to the fund. Two men 
have been committed for trial charged with 
being the murderers ofthe farmer Browne, near 
Castleisland. The principal witness against 
them is awoman named Brosnan, a neigh- 
bour, who in her examination before the 
magistrates, said she did not tell at the inquest 
who the men were whom she had seen go 
into the field where the murder was com- 
mitted, “ because she would like to save them 
as they were neighbours.” She afterwards 
told her priest that she had taken a false oath, 
and he bade her not do so xny more. 
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SPEECHES OF PUBLIC MEN. 

The Earl of Rosebery, speaking on Friday 
evening at the autumn meeting of the Scottish 
Liberal Association at Ayr, said that the 
leaders of the Conservative party had been 
lately visiting Scotland for no reason that he 
could discover, unless it was because political 
agitation was impossible for them elsewhere, 
or else that it was a visit of regret and peni- 
tence to the scenes of their past misdeeds. 
The Lord Advocate proposed a resolution 
which expressed satisfaction at the near pros- 
pect of a reform of the Procedure Rules of 
the House of Commons. This, with another 
resolution, approving the foreign policy of the 
Government, was adopted. 

Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Shaw, the members 
for Halifax, on Friday night addressed their 
constitutents in the Mechanics’ Hall. Mr. 
Stansfeld thought Lord Northbrook was not 
warranted in making the statement he made 
at Liverpool, that opinion was universal in 
favour of the late action of the Government 
in Egypt. This was too much to say. He 
pees against the indifference shown by 

iberals when Mr. Bright dropped out of the 
Government, who considered that the war in 
Egypt could not be justified on moral or in- 
ternational grounds. He considered the only 
ground on which they could defend the war 


by the Liberal Government was that it 
was inevitable. A vote of confidence in the 
members was passed, and a resolution in 
favour of the Procedure resolutions was also 
adopted. 

Sir Donald Currie, speaking at Perth on 
Friday evening, gave it as his opinion that 
it was necessary to alter the existing rules, as 
the tyranny of a minority by obstruction had 
often proved more formidable and embarrass- 
ing than the claims to rule by a majority. 
He should feel it his duty to support the 
Premier in his effort to effect reform. Mr. 
Plunket, addressing a Conservative gathering 
at Brighton, said :—‘‘ They heard it said 
everywhere that now that the Government 
had this success in Egypt they’ had got a- 
new lease of life, and that there was no use 
attempting tu do anything against a Govern- 
ment which had been so successful. He ad- 
vised them, however, to look forward to the 
time when the Government would be in the 
same position as they were hefore this lucky 
little war came to their rescue. What posi- 
tion were they in? Seat after seat they were 
losing throughout the country, and Minister 
after Minister was leaving the Govern- 
ment—aye, even the Cabinet. There were 
sizns of rebellion within their own ranks, 
and altogether the great Liberal party occu- 
pied but a few months ago a very different 
position to that which they did in 1880. They 
must, therefore, look forward to the time 
when the passing effect of this military suc- 
cess should have gone by, and they had to 
confront, not a triumphant and elated Mi- 
nistry, but a Ministry greatly sunk in the 
estimation even many of its own sup- 
porters, and still more in the estimation of 
the country.” Regarding the closure, he said 
if there was any town where the closure 
ought to be well understood, it was in the 
town of Brighton, fer even the Liberals of 
Brighton could not endure this foreign im- 
portation into an English Government. He 
sincerely hoped that, after all, the Prime’ 
Minister would not think it necessary to in- 
sist upon this particular form of closure. 
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Svicine.—Major E. H. Webb, of the 8th 
Bengal Native Ìnfantry, shot himself early on 
Thursday morning at 2, Norfolk-square, 
Brighton, where he and his sister had been 
staying for the last three weeks. At the in- 
quest in the afternoon it was stated that the 
wife and three children of the deceased had 
died recently from diptheria. It was thought 
that this lamentable occurrence might account 
for the depressed manner of the deceased, and 
probably was partly the reason of his rash 
act. The jury returned a verdict of “‘ Suicide 
while in a state of unsound mind.” The de- 
ceased was 39 years of age. 


An Acr or Gattanrry.—An incident oc- 
curred in connection with the visit of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh to the 
Bristol Musivai Festival which reminded 
those who witnessed it of a passage in Eng- 
lish history, when Sir Walter Raleigh per- 
formed a similar act. The heavy downpour 
of-rain had rendered the streets very muddy, 
and upon the Royal visitors arriving at 
Colston Hall, a member of the Town Coun- 
cil, seeing that the Duchess, on alighting from 
her carriage, was about to step upon a very 
dirty pavement, pulled off his overcoat and 
threw it down that she might use it as a 
carpet. 


A Lapy ayp -Ier Dressmaker.—A_ case 
came before the Brighton County Court judge 
on Friday, which caused much amusement, 
and in which a dressmaker sought to recover 
13s. for work done for a lady named Taylor. 
The defendant refused to pay because the 
plaintiff had spoiled her dress. Plaintiff, in 
an indignant tone, sait: ‘1 did make the 
dress properly ; but the lady has no natural 
figure whatever. She said she was suffering 
with her liver, and coild not be squeezed, 
and how could I make her look like a Venus 
when it was all wadding ?’—Defendant : -I 
did not want you to make it tight; | like my 
dresses loose.—Plaintiff : You should say 
how very deformed your arms are.—Defen- 
dant, excitedly ; I am not deformed. [ama 
better figure than you; I have no deformity. 
My husband is in court, ask him.—Plaintiff : 
Will you allow me to try the dress on in 
court ?—Defendant : Yes, before all the 
gentlemen.—His honour: You must put the 
dress on, and I must sce it.—The parties 
then retired into the solicitors’ robing-room, 
and after the plaintiff had put on the dress his 
honour was informed by a bailiff that she re- 
fused to come into court. His honour accord- 
ingly entered the robing-room, and on his 
return into court he said the work was very 
indifferently done. He did not, therefore, 
think the plaintiff had earned the money 
claimed, ¿nd the verdict would be for the de- 
fendant, 


COLLISION IN THE CHaxnnEL.—Reported Loss 
of Seven Lives.—After the arrival of the Royal 
Zeeland Steamship Company's steamer Prins 
Hendrick at Queenboro::gh Pier early on Sa- 
turday morning, a rumour got afloat that she 
had been in collision. This report was con- 
firmed by two French fishermen, who were 
without money and goods, and who were 
subsequently franked on to Dover by the pier 
superintendent. The steamship officials, on 
being applied to for information, admitted that 
a collision had occurred in the North Sea 
between the Prins Hendrick and a French 
fishing vessel, but furnished no particulars. 
A correspondent obtained an interview with 
the two French fishermen,- who stated that 
they belonged to Boulogne, and that the num- 
ber of their vessel was 1,219; that the fishing- 
boat had been run into by the steamer, and 
that seven of the crew were drowned, they 
being the only persons saved. They could 
not, however, give any intelligible account of 
how the collision occurred. Their statement 
was communicated to the steamship officials, 
who denied its truth, and stated that no lives 
were fost, but that after the collision the rest 
of the crew of the fishing boat were seen safe 
on board that vessel, which was not sunk, but 
quite capable of keepin afloat. They, how- 
ever, declined to state how the Frenchmen 
came on board the Prins Hendrick, but they 
had apparently not been in the sea, as their 
clothes were dry. The coastguard officers 
have also failed to obtain particulars of the 
collision, the steamship officers declining to 
give information, and justifying their refusal 
on the ground that both vessels are 
foreigners, and, therefore, not under English 
jurisdiction. 

Tue Misstnc Enousumen 1N Eoypr.—Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt writes to the Times to express 
his willingness to go in search of Captain 
Gill, Lieutenant Charrington, and Professor 
Palmer, who have now been missing two 
months in the east of Suez. There is, he 
says, stilla hope of the missing gentlemen, 
though stripped and plundered, being still 
in captivity, far away from the scene of their 
disaster. Mr. Blunt concludes as follows :— 
“Ifthe friends and relations of the missing 
gentlemen consider that my knowledge 
of the country, my friendship with 
some of the tribes, and such influence as I 
may possess with their chiefs would be of 
avail in assisting the search for them and 
bringing them relief, I should be prepared 
to go Arabia and help in such way as Jay in 
my power.” 

A Psevpo-Ciercymax.—An_ extraordinary 
charge of fraud came before the Aldershot 
Magistrates on Thursday. Samuel Rabey 
Leigh, who was attired in the costume of a 
Church of England clergyman, and had the 
title of “Rev.” on his card, was charged 
with having obtained by fraudulent means £20 
worth of jewellery from Mrs. Cooper, of 
Odiham, Hants, on the 29th Bae he pri- 
soner, it appears, turns out to bea deserter 
from the Army Service Corps, aud has tra- 
velled England purporting to be a missionary 
from Africa. He has promoted religious re- 
vival meetings in many large towns, and has 
delivered lectures on African Missionary work. 
In the garb of a parson he obtained 3. quan- 
tity of goods from an endless number of peo= 


Senger. 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


ple. He was pawninga gold watchin London 

when the pawnbroker, suspecting him, sent 

for the police, on which the prisoner tore up, 
a quantity of duplicates in the shop, which, 

when placed togethe", proved to he iickets of 
goods belonging to people in all parts of Eng- 

land. Ho has undergone two years’ hard 

labour before for a similar offence. In order 
to give the police time to make further in- 

quiries he was remanded for a week. 


Rituais 1x Dustin.— Much indignation 
(a Dublin correspondent says) has been cx- 
cited among Evangelical Protestants in Ire- 
land by the appointment of the Reverend D. 
Weldon, curate of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Dublin, to a canonry in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. Mr. Weldon took a prominent part. 
some years ago in circulating a book called 
“ Portals Manual,” which advocated confes- 
sional and other extreme doctrines. The 
Protestant Defence Association have protested 
against the appointment, and also against a 
proposal to present the Archbishop of Dublin 
with a crosier. 

DISTURBANCE AT A CHURCH IN SHEFFIELD.— 
A dispute has occurred at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Sheffield, between the Reverend Mr. 
Ommaney, vicar, and Mr. Winn, people's 
warden. The Rev. Mr. Ives, mission preacher 
from Bristol, on Friday night advocated con- 
fession, and said priests had power to forgive 
sins. On Saturday morning Mr. Winn pre- 
vented Mr. Ives from entering the pulpit, and 
he spoke from near the lectern. An alterca- 
cation took place between them, and Mr. 
Winn finally left the church, followed by the 
majority of the congregation. Mr. Winn has 
sent a formal statement of the circumstances 
to the Archbishop, who is to be at Sheffield 
to-night. St. Matthew’s is a low church to 
which Mr. Ommaney, a Ritualist, was re- 
cently appointed by the Premier. A body of 
police vere present to keep order. Further 
disturbances are anticipated. 

Tue Resection or 1745.—Just in front of 
No. 14, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, the Me- 
tropolitan Railway Company have sunk a 
large ventilating shaft, the upper portion of 
which is conspicuous from its size, The site 
of this shaft deserves a more respectable ms- 
morial. This plain piece of brickwork is in 
truth a cenotaph; the mould displaced by the 
rude spade of the railway navvy has been not 
unfrequently tinged with the blood of Stuart 
loyalists. The house No. 14 will always he 
the cynosure of the antiquary and the 
instructed sightseer. It was here that the 
victims of the rebellion of 1745, notably Lords 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino, suffered the 
condign penalty of their fated devotion. The 
Sheriffs hired the house for the reception of 
the doomed noblemen, who from its portals 
were led to the scaffold, “which was 30 yards 
in front of the house.” This spot had been 
chosen for a scaffold and gallows in the first 
year of the reign of Edward IV. The Lord 
Mayor of the era was as prone to contention 
as he was proud of these symbols of justiee. 
He complained of the gallows having been 
erected by Royal and not by civic authority. 
He insisted it should be considered the pro- 
perty of the citizens, and be maintained by 
them and their Mayor. Hispersistency carried 
the point, and the King allowed the claim, 
having first excused himself for the improper 
conduct of his servants.—Land. 


Tue RESTORATION OF CeTeEWAYO.—PROTEST 
or Jons Dunn.—John Dunnsends tothe Times 
a “ solemn protest against the restoration of 
Cetewayo, as being most injurious to the 
prestige of all Englishmen in Africa,” He 
says :—What will the word of any English 
Government be worth among the numerous 
races of blacks in this country in the future if 
such an event as his restoration takes place ? 
Surely the present Government of England 
cannot have the welfare of the Englishin Africa 
nor of the natives in view by taking such a 
step. Surely they cannot make so light of the 
words of one of England’s first generals. We 
accepted our present position on the distinct 
understanding from General Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley, as representative of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment in England, that Cetewayo should 
never return to Zululand, and now, ta please 
a few agitators, we hear that Cetewayo is to be 
returned. The settlement made by General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was the best that could 
have been made, and was working and would 
have worked well if it had not been for the 
constant meddling and agitation caused by 
Bishop Colenso and others from no other cause 
thanfrom jealousy and notoriety. Cetewayo’s 
restoration will again be the cause of a great 
deal of bloodshed, I am afraid, as some of us 
wiil have to hold our own, but I can hardly 
believe that any Government will, persist in 
such a course. 


‘‘Nervous Sportsmay.”—A contemporary 
observes :—‘t There are many sportsmen who, 
do what they will, are unable to avoid a 
painful trepidation, palpitation, or state of 
nervousness when walking up to the dog at its 
point, and the same if a bird or covey rises 
suddenly without being pointed by the dog, 
Such ‘nervousness ” ought rather to be de=- 
signated excitability. It is nearly always cons 
stitutional, and therefore incurable. In short, 
it is not a disease or morbid condition, but a 
state of impressibility. Of ‘covrse, the condi- 
tion may be temporary and connected with, 
or consequent upon, some exceptional de- 
ficiency or impairment of the power of con- 
trol. Steadiness as regards the nervous 
system is very much a question of reserve 
or accumulated force. The strong are ‘ com- 
posed’ because they have within them that 
consciousness of force which gives buoyancy 
and self-possession in action. In some cases 
the so-cal'ed nervousness’ of the enthusiastic 
sportsman is a direct consequence of his en- 
thusiasm. He is eager to a fault, and so 
anxious withal, that in his endeavour to 
acquit himself creditably in the field he is 
unable to make even a respectable appearance. 
The heart beats, the eyes dance, the hand 
trembles, or even visibly ‘ shakes,’ and of 
course good shooting is out of the question. 
This is why many a man who is a fair shot 
when alone or with one keeper, is unable to 
hit a haystack—as the saying goes—when 
criticising eyes are upon him. It is so in 
everything and all the world over. Practice 
may in certain cases reduce the magnitude of 
the trouble, but ‘nervousness’ is constitu- 
tional with many a too ‘enthusiastic sports- 
man,’ and he will be increasingly ‘ nervous’ 
as his enthusiasm augments.” — Lancet. 


Tue DEFENCE oF Arati.—On the assump- 
tion that the claim made on behalf of Arabi 
to be defended by an English barrister is to 
be decided according to the French law on 
the subject, the state of the case is tolerably 
clear. By Article 110 of the French Military 
Code, it is provided that the counsel for the 
defence must be taken either from among 
military men or from among the avocats cat 
the avoués, unless the accused obtain the per- 
mission of the President to employ one of his 
relatives or friends as his counsel.” Arabi has 
a right to employ an advocate or a brother in 
arms to defend him; but it is in the discre- 
tion of the President to allow a‘ friend” of 
Arabi’s to act for him. The avocat or avoug 
which Arabi has a right to retain must clearly 
be a practitioner qualified according to Egyptian 
law; but“ friend” isa word of much wider mean- 
ing. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt is clearly Arabi's 
friend ; and a barrister employed by Mr. Blunt, 
and anxious to defend Arabi, isnone the less his 
friend because he is a member of the English 
bar, and may never have seen his proposed 
client~ The President- of the Court-martial 
has, therefore, a discretion to allow Mr. 
Broadley or Mr. Napier, or both, to appear. 
According to the principles of English justice, 
no political motive ought to influence the 
judge, and the effect on the Egyptian people 
of the appearance of English counsel for the 
accused should be put out of the question. 
The judge's sole care ought to be to see that 
Arabi i» properly defended ; and, asit appears 
that no Egyptian lawyer is willing to defend 
him, the English barrister for whom Arabi 
ass ought to be authorised to appear as his 
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“ friend. ’—Law Journal, 
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FRANCE AND TUNIS. 

Whatever may be thought of the flimsy 
excuses offered for conquest in Algeria or 
in Tunis, there can be no doubt that 
French rule in these places means a dis- 
tinct advance in everything that can add 
to the dignity or happiness of man. 
Settled rule, just laws, increased wealth, 
spring up like new plants in the path of 
European or Western civilisation, when 
African or Asiatic communities are finally 
subdued by the valour and ruled by the 
skill of the West. If we consider the 
means and the methods of the conquest, 
and the new régime in all these cases, we 
find, both as regards India, Algeria, and 
Central Asia, black spots that no literary 
whitewash can entirely obliterate, but the 
broad and final result is invariably good. 
The worst alien despotism that ever 
flourished, provided it has force at its 
back, is less cruel in its incidence on a 
people than the continued anarchy and 
corruption which prevail among decaying 
or primitive nations or tribes. Therefore, 
there can be no real regret that Tunis is 
to follow Algeria and take its place in 
the path of progress. For France itself it 
may be unwise to increase her territory 
and augment the number of Mohammedans 
under her rule. Algeria has been a costly 
white elephant. The old idea that it sup- 
plied an excellent school for her Army has 
been in recent years signally disproved. 
The Prussian Army that beat Austria in 
1866 were soldiers to a man entirely new 
to actual war; the French troops they de- 
feated in 1870 had been trained in Algeria, 
and, according to many observers, brought 
into European campaigns the carelessness 
that was safe when Arabs were their only 
foes. On the surface it would appear that 
Algeria and Tunis are to France what In- 
dia isto us. The ressemblance, however, 
is superficial. Our great dependency does 
much more than pay its way. The pen- 
sions remitted to England amount to many 
yearly millions, while a section of our 
Army is always maintained out of the 
revenues of the East. Algeria, on the 
other hand, has cost France vast sums 
from first to last in wars, public works, 
and general administration. To increase 
our possessions may be part of the neces- 
sity furced also on us in the East; for our 
frontiers have proved clastic again and 
again. But while we add to a paying 
concern France extends an unprofitable 
business. Were we to imitate in Egypt 
the Tunisian policy of France, the course 
marked out by her example is pretty clear. 
We should have to make with the Khedive 
a treaty such as M. Duclere has arranged 
with the Bey. He would receive from us 
a fixed civil list, and in return hand over 
to our civilians and soldiers the collection 
of taxes, the administration of justice, and 
the defence of the country. Foreign con- 
suls at Cairo and Alexandria would com- 
municate with his Highness through an 
English Resident, and we should take upon 
ourselves the whole receipt of the revenues 
and the whole burden of the debt. It 
would be well for England and well for the 
Egyptians if the pear were ripe enough to 
allow of such a disposition of it. Lord 
Granville, however, probably finds that 
there are difficulties in our way which 
did not attend the path of M. Duclerce. 
Egypt is not, like Tunis, a country almost 
quite detached from Turkey, whose vague 
pretensions were only imperfectly re- 
cognised. She is, by treaty law, a 
fixed part of the Ottoman Empire. The 
European colonies in Egypt are large ; and 
all the Great Powers have a diplomatic 
and a real interest the country. The land 
has been for generations a field for inter- 
national rivalry, and every political step 
taken by the banks of the Nile awakens an 
echo in every Cabinet in Europe. It is 
for this reason that our recent war— 
though insignificant if we simply consider 
our actual foes—was momentous if we 
remember that we directly disregarded the 
sovereignty of the Sultan and indirectly 
ignored the pretensions of all the other 
Great Powers. In the * Iliad ” the siege 
of Troy is lifted above a mortal struggle 
by the attitude of the gods, who look down 
with vary emotions on the narrow field. 
So Tel-el-Kebir was illustrious because 
Europe and Asia were listening for the 
stroke, and Princes and Prime Ministers 
watched the issue. Our hands, there- 
fore, are not as free as those of the 
French in their obscure corner of Africa. 
Nor are our necessities as great. We have 
no territory marching with Egypt, and 
even if we were as inventive as our neigh- 
bours, we could not transform the Bedouins 
into Khroumirs. Then we do not want to 
rule the land. It is enough for us that we 
keep others out, and that under our vir- 
tual and understood prote ctorate Egypt 
will remain what Spain has been satiric- 
ally called—an advanced part of Africa. 
When, however, we assent to the virtual 
annexation of Tunis, it would become 
France to agree to our much more mode- 
rate pretensions on the Nile. Such a com- 
promise is certainly ‘‘ on the cards, and 
if Lord Granville fails to carry it out, we 
can only apply to him Shakespeare s 
doubtful compliment, °° Thou wert not 

wont to be so dull.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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reference to the alleged Secret Treaty 
between France and Tu 
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Jgyptian campaign. We have hada great 
of excited talk about the designs of Eng- 
land upon Egypt. We have had to listen 
to some very animated denunciations of 
British cupidity and British selfishness, 
not to speak of British perfidy. Some of 
the most vigorous of the as.aults on Eng- 
land appeared in newspapers which enjoy 
the credit of being perfectly well acquainted 
with the conduct of affairs in France. If 
they had that knowledge, then all we can 
say is that their violence against England 
testifies loudly to their histrionie abilities, 
As to the Government itself, it may be re- 
membered that during all these three or 
four months it has maintained an + titude 
of calmness which see ned magnanimity 
carried to the poini of stolidity. Here, 
then, we have the explanation of the mys- 
tery. Many of us have been troubling oar- 
selves, it is now clear, without reason, 
about compensation to France. We have 
asked ourselves whether we have not en- 
dangered the stability of the French al- 
liance by our independent action in 
Egypt—a kind of action which, though 
taken by Mr. Gladstone, was at least open 
to the suspicion of being inspired by Bri- 
tish interests. All this anxiety proves to 
have been superfluous. The French in- 
terests in North Africa had no need to be 
looked after. France had a very shrewd 
device for protecting herself; and it must 
have amused M. Duelere and his colleagues, 
knowing what they knew, to read our fer- 
vent expressions of regret lest by any 
conduct of our own in Egypt we had for- 
feited the confidence of France. Even be- 
fore our Egyptian policy had taken or 
could take any definite shape the French 
Government had already provided com- 
pensation in North Africa for any possible 
extension of British influence in Egypt. 
The incident is, in this respect at least, 
fortunate—that it relieves us from all 
further anxiety in regard to French sus- 
cepiibilities, and ought to resolve the 
doubts which seem still to perplex our 
Government as to what extent British 
authority shall be established in Egypt. 
T DADEA 
EGYPT. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Monday : 

Professor Schweinfurth communicates the 
following news from the Soudan :— Last June 
6,000 Egyptian soldiers, without provisions 
and tired, were surrounded by the followers 
of che Mahdi, or false prophet, and massacred. 
The news of September 15 is as follows :— 
Abdel-Kader is in despair at not receiving 
reinforcements. He asks for Remingtons and 
ammunition. Khartoum is fortified, but the 
soldiers demoralized by repeated defeats. 
The population is secretly adhering to the 
Mahdi. Hight thousand soldiers are believed 
to have perished in the combats of September 
15. Kl Obeid, capital of Kordofan, has been 
40 days besieged. Its capture is expected, 
and an attack on Khartoum will follow. 
Commmunication with Darfur has ceased. 
The Shutaurige tribe alone remains faithful. 
Berber and Dongola are tranquil, but uncer- 
tain. Dr. Schweinfurth’s informants may 
possibly have somewhat exaggerated the 
facts,but the Professor is much impressed 


with the gravity of the situation, 
which, he declares, dwarfs into insignifi- 
cance Arabi’s miscrable little revolt. The 


general belief through Islam is that the new 
prophet will be revealed on the Ist of Mohar- 


rem, or 12th of November next. If these 
tribes carry Khartoum, they may, in Dr. 
Schweinfourth’s opinion, raise the entire 


upper country. As there seems some anxiety 
to understand the nationality of the parties, 
it may be as well to explain that this movement 
is directed against the Egyptians, and that 
the troops defeated and massacred are Arabi's 
Egyptian soldiers of the Soudan, who, in con- 
sequence of the recent movements of Arabi, 
have been left without sufficient reinforce- 
ments. One of the first acts of the military 
revolt, now called national patriotism, was 
the refusal of the Egyptian regiments to go to 
the Soudan, 

Arabi has been oceupied the whole of the 
day with his counsel in preparing his defence, 
which will be translated before trial. He is 
confident, and expresses his intention of mak- 
ing a clean breast of everything. Some starl- 
ling disclosures are anticipated. Ile says 
that events have proved to him the folly of 
hoping inany further national movement, or 
of trusting to the Sultan, and that Egypt's 
future happiness necessitates the virtual go- 
vernment of the country by the English. I 
have reason to believe that the entire pro- 
ceedings may be stopped by a decree of exile 
against the ringleaders, and a gencral am- 
nesty to the rest, but I doubt whether the 
time for this course has not passed. 


The correspondent of the Standard at 
Cairo telegraphed on Monday evening :— 

This is the first day of the Courban Bairam, 
and all official work is in consequence sus- 
pended, and Cairo is holding high holiday, 

The Khedive had a grand Reception at 
Ghezireh Palace, at which all the State ofli- 
cials and the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps were present. Until Saturday next, 
when the holidays terminate, no business of 
any importance will be transacted. Arabi is 
preparing a memorandum vindicating his 
public proceedings from February of last year 
up tothe time when he surrendered to the 
British troops. He has drawn up a long 
list of documents which he requires from the 
Egyptian Foreign and War Offices in order 
to prepare his defence. His Counsel have 
not yet received the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings and copies of the evidence 
taken, which should by this time, according 
to official promises, have been in their hands. 
The opinion is fast gaining ground that Min- 
isters, fearing the revelations and possible 
consequences of the trial, will recommend the 
Khedive at the eleventh hour to put a stop to 
the proceedings by the proclamation of a 
general amnesty, sentencing only the chief 
leaders of the rebellion to exile from Egypt. 
Doctor Schweinfurth, the African traveller, 
has received letters from the Soudan, accord- 
ing to which the army of the False Prophet 
continues to carry everything before it. It is 
now marching along the White Nile, and has 
reached the neighbourhood of Khartoum and 
threatens to lay siege to that city. The 
greatest panic prevails there. Government 
gives an absolute denial to these reports, 
which are possibly only an exaggerated ver- 
sion of the state of things prevailing early in 
September. 

Sie SRS 

Macurve Guns IN Warrare —The principal 
Staff officers, including Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
have been so favourably impressed with the 
splendid performances of the machine guns 
worked by the naval Brigade in Egypt, that 
the War Office authoritie. will be now strongly 
recommended to consider tne desirability of put- 
ting field machine guns to a practical test at 
Aldershot or elsewhere, with a view to their 
being adopted as an adjunct to our present 
field equipment. Atthe bombardment of Alex- 
andria the practice of the machine guns was 
so effective that the Egyptian gunners were 
unable to stand by their guns. Naval officers 
speak of the Gatlings and Nordenfeldts in the 
very highest terms. It is felt by all compe- 
tent critics that occasion might arise when 
machine guns might be found to be of the 
rreatest possible value to an army in the field ; 
and so many improvements have been introdu- 
ced in the guns themselves since they first came 
to notice in the Franco-German war that all 


infantry officers 


are of opinion that the time 


THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 


The officers of the 1st Life Guards enter- 
tained all the non-commissioned ollicers and 
men of the regiment in the Riding-house at 
the Hyde-park Barracks on Monday night. 
With the walls draped in red and yellow 
trophies formed of cuirasses, helmets, and 
swords, the roof decorated with flags and 
brilliantly lit by a great number of lamps, the 
1 ‘ge building made a handsome banquetting 
hall. After the usual loyal toasts, Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. W. Duncombe, commanding the 
regiment, proposed ** The 1st Life Guards,” 
and said that the behaviour of the Household 
Cavalry in Egypt would perhaps have dis- 
abused some of the notion that because a 
horse was black it was no good for war, Other 
toasts followed, and it was late before the men 
returned to quarters, 

The great event at Portsmouth on Monday 
was the arrival of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. G. Le Grand, in the City of Paris. 
The populace on both sides of the water had 
been astir from an early hour, and when the 
transport steamed into harbour about 11 the 
Marines were received with enthusiastic and 
long-continued demonstrations of welcome. 
There are many reasons why their arrival 
should be cordially welcomed by the people 
of Gosport and Portsmouth. They are neigh- 
bours and fellow-townsmen ; they are closely 
identified with both services; and there 
exists an universal impression in the dock- 
yard towns that in all our recent wars they 
have been kept in the background, and denied 
the opportunity of distinguishing themselves. 
Then there is the important factor that 
the Marines have borne the brunt of the fight 
in Egypt, and that their conduct under fire has 
been pre-eminently excellent, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has recorded his sense of their 
discipline and courage. As the Duke of Cam- 
bridge remarked at Chatham, the Royal 
Marine Battalion was “the largest battalion 
engaged, and they had a greater number 
killed than any other.” Lord Northbrook 
has also praised the services which they 
rendered. It is thus easy to understand why 
the Marines should have received a cordial 
welcome home by the people among whom 
they reside. But the demonstration was 
probably heartier and more extensive than 
the most sanguine among them would have 
anticipated. As the City of Paris entered the 
harbour. the St. Vincent, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and other ships of war manned the 
shrouds and yards and cheered, while the 
band of their own corps, which was allowed 
the exceptional privilege of laying in the 
Dockyard, planted itself on the Pitch House 
Jetty and welcomed them with ‘* The British 
Grenadiers,” “Rule Britannia,” ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home,” and other familiar strains. 
The .ransport had on board two half bat- 
talions belonging to the Portsmouth aid 
Chatham divisions, Royal Marines, making a 
total of 23 officers and 531 non-commissioned 
officers and men. The names of the officers 
were—Oolonel Jones (Commandant), Lieut.- 
Colonel Le Grand, Captains Frampton, Blox- 
land, Cross, Heathcote, Coffin, Edyc, and 
Burrowes, and Lieutenants Roche, Darling, 
Money, Cochrane, Plumbe, Rysh, Palmer, 
Kellie. Harvest, Clarke, and Shewen. There 
were also on board Captain Sturgeon, Liceu- 
tenant Veal and 37 men of the Army Post- 
Office Corps, for the Tower of London ; 
Captain Knocker, Lieutenant Crumplin, and 
88 men of the Commissariat and Transport 
Corps; and three men belonging to 
the 4th Dragoon Guards. As soon as the 
Marines were landed they were formed into 
companies on the jetty, and, afier answering 
the roll-call, they formed in fours and marched 
through the principal gate, headed by their 
own band and the bands of the Leicester Re- 
giment and the Royal Marine Artillery, and 
the pipers of the Royal Highlanders. This 
arrangement was an afterthought, as it was at 
first intended to convey them accross to the 
Royal Clarence Victualling-yard. This would 
have been the nearest route and would have 
relieved the troops from a great amount of 
popular pressure. But it would have circum- 
scribed the demonstrations and have deprived 
the public of considerable gratification. The 
decorations on the Portsmouth side were not 
extensive. As it is the intention of the 
borough to entertain the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery and seamen of the Fleet at a banqnet on 
the arrival of the Bolivar, the Mayor had re- 
commended that the liberality of the inhabi- 
tants should be concentrated upon the enter- 
tainment. There were, however, a great va- 
riety of flags along the route to the floating 
bridge. It was with difficulty that the Ma- 
rines could force a way through the dense 
throng which took possession of the Hard 
from the Dockyard gates to the Gunwharf ; 
but their troubles here were nothing in com- 
parison to the enthusiastic aad patriotic ob- 
siruction which they encountered as soon as, 
after crossing the harbour, they entered upon 
their own precincts and found themselves at 
home. The whole of the High-street was 
draped and overhung with flags, while at the 
entrance a triumphal arch had been erected 
bearing the inscriptions, ‘* Welcome, Royal 
Marines,” “ Kassassin,” ‘‘ Tel-el-Kebir,” and 
the motto of the Marine forces. At this point 
Mr. Charles Mumby and his colleagues of the 
Alverstoke Local Board of Health had 
stationed themselves with the object of 
presenting Colonel Le Grand with a con- 
gratulatory address. It was not, however, 
until after a hard and obstinate struggle that 
suflicient space for the formality could be 
cleared. The police were utterly incapable of 
dealing with the mob, and it was not until 
Colonel Bennet, who, with Colonel Meade, 
had ridden at the head of the troops, had suc- 
ceeded in putting in four companies of Ma- 
rines between the multitude and their repre- 
sentatives that the proceedings were enabled 
to take place. The address, which was 
couched in highly culogistic terms, was then 
read by Mr. Charles Mumby. After a suitable 
reply by Colonel Le Grand, the troops were 
again formed into fours and, headed by the 
bands of their own corps and the Berkshire 
Regiment, marched along a living barricade 
to their barracks at Forton, where the men 
were afterwards entertained at dinner by their 
messmates. 

As soon as the Calabria had been cleared 
out and drawn away from the jetty, the Arab, 
which had arrived at Spithead in the mean- 
time, was ready to take her place; she ac- 
cordingly steamed into harbour in the evening 
in readiness for disembarcation in the morn- 
ing. The Arab left Alexandria on the 12th 
inst., and had four deaths on board during 
the passage home—namely, Private Davis, 
Cornwall Light Infantry; Gunner Rogan, 
Royal Marine Light Infantry; Lance-Corporal 
Rayne, Ist Manchester Regiment, and leading 
seaman M’Alpine. She has on board 295 in- 
valids and 48 men in health. The following 
oflicers were also granted passages, of whom 
23 were invalids on starting, but all are, with 
one exception, now able to join their friends : 
—Lieutenant-General Willis, Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Tanner, Lieutenant-General Hamley, 
Major Molyneux, Major Legard, Lieutenant 
Codrington, and Lieutenant Williamson, all 
of the General Staff; Colonel Chads, in com- 
mand of troops ; Captain Davis, Assistant in 
Command ; Lieutenant Wingate, R.A., Vete- 
rinary-Surgeon Beach, Lieutenant D'Eyn- 
court, Ist Berks; Captain Chapman, Came- 
ron Highlanders; Major Cottingham and 
Captains Cooper and Hughes, Royal 
Artillery; Major Ferret, 1st Shropshire ; 
Lieutenant Alderson, West Kent ; Mayor Cox, 
Royal Irish Fusiliers ; Lieutenant Lyn, 60th 
Rifles; Lieutenant Lyne, Army Hospital 
Corps , Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland, Surgeon- 
Major Fortine, Major Carrie, Royal Artillery ; 
Captain Day, 7th Dragoon Guards; Lieutenant 
Gerdin, 19th Bengal Lancers; Lieutenant 
Peters, 1st Devonshire ; Lieutenant Colvin, 


Royal Marine Light Infantry; Lieutenant 
Burke, Bengal Lancers ; Captain Jervis, 7th 
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Lye, Royal Irish Rifles; Captain Henley, 
Royal Rifles, and Surgeons Connolly and 
Reynolds. After discharging the Arab will 
return to Alexandria to bring home the 63rd 
Regiment. 

The City of New York, which left Alexan- 
dria on the 7th inst. with the head-quarters 
and the second portion of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, and arrived at Spithead on Sunday 
morning, was brought alongside the railway 
jetty in Porssmouth Dockyard on Monday 
morning. Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas B. 
Shaw-llellier, who hed been previously in- 
valided home, met the regiment at Ports- 
mouth. The wing biought to England by the 
Cily of New York consisted of Majors Dean 
and Bennett, Captains Sandye, Darby, and 
Atherion, Lieutenants Wilson, Orr-Ewing, 
Mynors, Harrison, Cunningham, Waring, 
Petton, Bethune, and Lee barber, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Willoughby, Quartermaster 
Williams, Surgeon-Major Barrow, Veterinary 
Surgeon Ma .hews, Paymaster Lane, seven 
warrant officers, 16 sergeants, and 234 men. 


The only death which occurred on 
the passage was that of Private Ror- 
rison, The weather was rather rough 
while crossing the Bay of Biscay, the 


motion of the ship telling very severely on the 
horses. Out of a total of 260, 49 died, includ- 
ing six oflicers, chargers. As soon as possible 
the horses were got onshore, and were walked 
to the railway siding at Fratton, whence the 
wing was conveyed to Shorncliffe and B igh- 
ton. The Times is requested to state that 
Colonel Shaw-Hellier, so far from objecting to 
a reception being accorded to the regiment by 
the people of Brighton, is only anxious that il 
should not take place prematurely, He con- 
siders it unadvisable that, as the regiment is 
arriving in driblets, the reception should take 
place until the whole of the men have arrived, 
It has therefore been agreed to accord the 
welcome to the troops onthe same day as that 
on which it is proposed to give a banquet to 
the officers. 

The Duke of Cambridge has decided to 
visit Plymouth and inspect the men who have 
returned from Egypt, and who form the troops 
in garrison. 

The Egyptian battalion of the Royal Marine 
division of Plymouth were entertained at a 
public banquet by the inabitants of Stonchouse 
on Monday. At 2the men marched to the 
St. George’s-hall headed by their band. The 
streets, Which were gaily decorated, were 
crowded with spectators. The guests included 
Mr. Puleston, M.P., and Captain Price, M.P., 
and the Mayors of Plymouth and Devonport. 

The N Battery, A Brigade, Royal Horse 
Artillery, which arrived in Portsmouth harbour 
on Sunday night in the Calabria, disembarked 
on Monday, and was forwarded to Coventry. 
The battery consists of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Borradaile, Captain Tabor, Lieutenants lick- 
mann and Hunter, Veterinary-Surgeon Ray- 
ment, Surgeon-Major Catherwood, and 148 
men. The number of horses was 140,36 
having died on the passage. 

The N Battery A Brigade Royal Horse 
Artillery arrived at Coventry on Monday night 
from Porstmouth and were received with great 
enthusiasm, the citizens turning out by thou- 
sands to give them a hearty welcome, although 
they did not arrive until nearly 11 o'clock at 
night. 


MALIGNERS OF ENGLAND. 


Why are so many foreigners ready to jump 
at every opportunity of disparaging England? 
The bitter comments of the now famous cor- 
respondent of the Cologne Gazelte on the con- 
duct of our army in Egypt are only another 
reminder of a certain unpleasant willingness 
of the majority of foreign critics to make the 
worst of the errors ond shortcomings of ing- 
land. If all the charges made by th Cologne 
Gazelle had been as well founded as the worst 
of them have fortunately proved to be baseless, 
the pleased alacrity with which the charges 
were brought would have been none the less 
mortifying. The correspondent in question 
had indeed a peculiar and very intelligible 
reason for his spleen. Unfortunately for him- 
self and for us, he overslept himself on the 
night of Tel-el-Kebir, and only came up when 
the fight was all but over—a mishap which 
would have spoiled any man’s temper for the 
day, and seems to have ruined the correspon- 
dent’s permanently. The Gazette itself, more- 
over. has never forgiven the British people 
for having, in defiance of ils advice, decided 
to call Mr. Gladstone to manage their affairs. 
So, as the reversal of that decision is apparently 
a very long way off, we must resign ourselves 
with what equanimity we can to remaining 
ont of favour at Cologne for some time to 
come. But these are special circumstances. 
They cannot account for the general acerbity 
of tone which has long characterized the press, 
and, oddly enough, above all the Liberal 
press, of Germany, in its estimate of the mo- 
tives of English policy. Things are, no 
doubt, a little better of late, since the French 
have hegun to carp at us. But during the 
most critical period of our Egyptian diflicul- 
ties it was customary in Germany to paint us 
in the blackest colours. England was not, 
indeed, roundly abused, as she was, for in- 
stance, by a portion of the Italian press. 
Good straightforward vituperation is not the 
literary fashion among our German neigh- 
bours. The taste of the day rather prescribes 
a calmly cynical attitude, the matter-of-course 
assumption that one’s neighbours must always 
be actuated by the basest motives. Bis- 
marck-worship is partly responsible tor this. 
Thegreat Chancellor isas notorious for his con- 
temptuous judgments of his fellow-men as for 
his skill indealing withthem. German political 
writers may not be able to catch the diploma- 
tic geaius of the master, but they can at least 
imitate his cynicism. If it isthe Liberals who 
indulge this vein most freely at the expense 
of England, the reason is not far to seek. The 
Conservative and semi-oflicial press finds full 
occupation for its spleen in misrepresenting 
the Liberals. The Opposition organs cannot 
afford to deal equally severely with the mo- 
tives of the Government. They have, there- 
fore, a large amount of spleen to spare, and 
England gets the benefit of a good deal of it. 
There is a certain degree of affectation in 
this harshness of judgment. In their hearts 
the German people—or as many of them as 
concern themselves about our doings—do not 
think quite as badly of us as the language of 
their public writers might lead people to sup- 
ose. 

There is some foundation, however, for the 
journalistic rabies against England in popular 
dislike ; and that dislike is not confined to 
Germans, but is pretty equally distributed 
among Continental nations generally. To 
some extent this dislike i: due to a belief in 
the self-seeking 27 ! 11, pociisy of English po- 
licy, a belief v.. 


h certain high-minded utter- 
ances of British statesmen—l!ord Salisbury’s 
account, for instance, of the manner in which 
we came into possession of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Cyprus—have done not a little to con- 
firm. But the dislike of England is shared 
by many people who care very little about po- 
licies and are not over burdened by historical 
notions, correct or incorrect. It is due in 
their breasts simply to contact with the ubi- 
quitous travelling Briton, That personage 
does not hate the for¢igner. Far from it. He 
either does not notice him at all, which is 
surely inoffensive, or takes a condescending 
interest in him, for which the foreigner ought 
to be grateful. Owing to a strange perver- 
sity of his nature, however, the foreigner 
is’ not grateful. Indifference and con- 
descension alike excite his antipathy. He likes 
foreign visitors to fall into his own mode of 
life, and to converse with him as with an 
equal. Now, there are various reasons why 
the travelling Briton, as a rule, cannot or 
will not oblige him in this respect. In the 
first place, he is generally quite ignorant of 
his language, an acquaintance with the tongue 
of the country one is about to visit being re- 
garded superfluity by many Englishmen. 


reigner he cannot get over and the presence 
of which in himself fills him with a pride in 
itself justifiable but occasionally inordinate. 
Ie is conscious, for instance, that he washes 
much oftener, and attends divine service, 
provided he can catch his English chaplain, 
with much more regularity than the people 
with whom he comes into contact. Now, 
cleanliness “nd godliness are no doubt excel- 
lent twin virtues. It is only a pily that they 
should give to their possessor an air of su- 
periority which is a stumbling - block to 
friendly intercourse. When unaccompanied, 
moreover, by other graces of life — and 
there are oiher graces — they are not in 
themselves sufficient to dispel prejudice or 
win affection. And perhaps the animosity 
which the superior demeanour of the English- 
man excites is heightened by the envy that in 
many cases the foreicner cannot help feeling 
for us fortunate islanders. It is not only that 
we are so rich. Americans aʻe often much 
richer, and yet not half so much disliked, It 
is not only that we appear so exceedingly well 
satisfied with ourselves. There are certain 
advantages we enjoy, and that without appa- 
rent merit of our own, which in themselves 
excite a jealousy that is near akin to hatred. 
Not the least of these is our’ security. It is 
not always easy for Englishmen to realize how 
great a privilege in the eyes of Frenchmen or 
Germans is that protection from attack and 
interference which other European peoples 
have to purchase at so immense a sacrifice, 
while we enjoy it as a Lirthright by virtue of 
our insular posilion, 

And then, wherever the travelling foreigner 
goes, and more and more the further he goes, 
he finds the Englishman comfortable and 
apparently at home, while he is made to feel 
himself in a strange land, and is treated more 
or less as an intruder, All this is hard for 
human weakness to bear, and it is made no 
easier by the fact that, while the foreigner is 
setting it down to the Englishman's good 
luck, the Englishman always unquestio- 
ningly sets isdown to his own excellence, and 
presumes on the strength of it to preach con- 
stant homilies to the foreigner. And after 
all it is perhaps this unparalleled fondaess 
for preaching which is the prime cause of the 
dislike with which we are regarded. The 
Englishman is nothing if not mortal. To 
other people he may seem to travel or trade 
or colonize for his own pleasure or profit. In 
his own eyes he has always a civilizing mis- 
sion. At home, too, he is the self-constituted 
spiritual adviser of all England. He is for 
ever exhorting others to do what is con- 
venient to himself, to buy his wares, for in- 
stance, or abstain from inte: ference with his 
expeditions, for their own moral good. Like 
other spiritual advisers, moreover, he is not 
stingy to confine his exhortations to 
points in which his own character is irre- 
proachable. But it is only in human nature 
to resent being preached at, and to attempt 
to retaliate by picking holes in the character 
of the preacher. Ordinary sinners are always 
delighted by any little bit of scandal about a 
parson, and sometimes perhaps even try to get 
up a scandal out of rather flimsy materials.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE THEFT OF AN EARL’S BODY. 

Charles Soutar, a ratcatcher, residing in 
Aberdeen, was placed at the bar of the High 
Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 
on a charge of having by himself, or in con- 
cert with others, removed the body of the 
Karl of Crawford and Balcarres, from the 
family vault, at Dunecht, Aberdeenshire, be- 
tween April 1 and Sept. 8, 1851. There was 
a crowded attendance, amongst those present 
being a considerable number of ladies, who 
evinced throughout the grec: interest in 
the proceedings. The productions in the 
case, sixty-three in number, with the excep- 
tion of the oak coffin and shell and a few of 
the more bulky articles, were brought into 
court. Theprisoner pleaded not guilty. The 
proseculion was conducted by the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, Mr. Æneas Mackay, 
and Mr. Taylor Innes. The prisoner was 
defended by the Dean of Faculty, who had for 
his juniors Mr. D. J. Mackenzie and Mr. 
William Hay. Evidence having been given 
as to the loss of the body, John Mowat, over- 
seer at Dunecht House, said that in his 
opinion two men could have displaced the 
slab of the vault, pulled the coffins out of the 
niche, and opened them, perhaps, in three 
hours. James Collier, formerly sawmiller at 
Dunecht and now a tramway conductor in 
Glasgow, deposed that he had resided at 
Dunecht the last thirty years. He knew the 
prisoner by sight. On May 27, 1881, wilness 
had occasion to travel in a brake from Aber- 
deen to Dunecht. He saw Soutar on the top 
ofan omnibus going towards Dunecht. He 
remembered the circumstance, because Soutar 
hadnewlycome outof gaol, and he thought his 
term of imprisonment had not expired. Mrs. 
Leith, innkeeper, Waterton of Echt, said 
Soutar alighted from the coach at her house 
on the afternoon of Friday, May 27, 1881. Ile 
went in the direction of the village of Echt, 
and would have to pass Dunecht House. Isa- 
bella Leith, or Leggat, a daughter of the above 
witness, stated that Soutar came to the inn in 
the month of July or August last. After getting 
refreshment he went towards Echt. William 
S. Lawrie saw Soutar in the inn at Echt in 
September, 1881, and in conversation Soutar 
asked if any person had disappeared mysteri- 
ously from Echt. Witness said there was not 
any. Soutar replied: “ Aye, but there is.” 
Soutar went on to say that he had come across 
two men taking away the body of a murdered 
man. Witness thought Soutar was telling ‘‘a 
parcel of lies "—laughter)—and did not pay 
much attention to the story. Soutar s state- 
ment was that he saw the dead body, and 
touched its hand. This he said took place in 
the woods of Echt. Elizabeth Mitchell, for- 
merly a servant in the inn at Echt, deposed to 
hearing Soutar and Lawrie muttering about a 
body. At that time there had been no mention 
of the outrage at Dunecht. John Philip, shoe- 
maker, Aberdeen, said that at the end of 
February this year he was apprehended on 
suspicion of being concerned in the removal of 
Lord Crawford’s body. He was liberated in 
the beginning of March, and shortly after- 
wards was accosted by Soutar in Castle- 
street, Aberdeen. Witness did not know Sou- 
tar, but the latter said, ‘* You must know me. 
I was ratcatcher at Echt when you 
were drill instructor.” Witness replied 
that he remembered a gentleman of 
his profession—(laughter)—when he was 
there. Soutar proposed that they should 
adjourn to a place of refreshment, and they 
did so. When there Soutar asked witness 
about his arrest, and witness said that in his 
examination he had been obliged to say to 
the Sheriff that he (Soutar) was the party who 
perpetrated the outrage. It appeared to 
witness that Soutar was anxious to ascertain if 
his name had been mentioned in connection 
with the matter. George Machray, a game- 
keeper residing in Aberdeen, stated that he 
became acquainted with Soutar fourteen or 
fifteen years ago. In March last witness went 
to Bremar. Before that he sometimes met 
Soutar, and he thought the subject of the 
Dunecht outrage had been mentioned between 
them. Soutar said once or twice that he could 
tell where the body was. He never said 
where it actually was, and witness did not 
think much about it. He returned from Brae- 
mar in June, and met Soutar in Aberdeen on 
July 14. They met in a public-house in Car- 
melite-street. Soutar invited witness there, 
and asked him to go and tell Castle, a detec- 
tive that he (Soutar) knew where the body 
was, and would tell if he were granted pro- 
tection. Witness went to Castle, but did not 
find him in. This witness was the only one 
cross-examined for the defence, and in reply 
to the Dean of Faculty said that Soutar stated 
that he was threatened by the men who had 
stolen the body. Sergeant Brandio, of the 
Aberdeenshire police, having spoken to 
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the first he admitted writing both letters 
signed ‘‘Nabob.” He knew nothing of the 
body of the late Earl of Crawford, except 
that he discovered men concealing it when 


he was poaching. Ile was told by the 
men that if he breathed a syllable of 
what he had seen they would 


have his life, no matter in what part of tho 
world he might be. His impression was that 
aman had been murdered. In the second, 
after being shown where the remains had 
been found, he declined to say whether that 
was the place where he saw the corpse. Tho 
body which was shown him, he said, he 
thought was the one he saw in the wood. 
This closed the evidence, and the jury were 
addressed by counsel. The Solicitor-General 
said he thought the facts and circumstances 
disclosed all pointed to the conclusion that 
the prisoner was one of the perpetrators of 
the outrageous crime. It appeared perfectly 
plain to him that it was committed by some 
one acquainted with the circumstances of the 
embalmment and burial, and that the motive 
was to obtain through the outrage on the af- 
fections of the family, a ransom or reward. 
It had been proved that the prisoner was in 
the neighbourhood of Dunecht on a rocturnal 
visit, which had not been explained, two 
nights before the first discovery that the 
vault had been tampered with was made. It 
was part of the scheme that the removal of 
the body should be found out, and it must 
have blighted the hopes of the perpetrators 
to see that the smell from the vault was mis- 
understood. The Dean of Faculty then ad- 
dressed the Court for the prisoner. He con- 
tended that there had been a refining of 
evidence such as was unparalleled in a case 
for the Crown, and that there was nothing to 
bring home the charge to the prisoner. 
the case had been left in the hands of the 
Aberdeen police, and had not been interfered 
with by amateur detectives and the Criminal 
Department in London, the perpetrators 
would have been found out long ere now. 
Ile was convinced that the Crown would not 
have presented such a case before a jury if 
some one had not been pulling at their coat- 
tails. The court adjourned at six o'clock. 
Site See 

ARABI ANE HIS HOUSEHOLD. 

Lady Gregory sends to the Times a long 
account, occupying more than two columns, in 
small print, of Arabi Pasha and his family, 
Lady Gregory warmly defends Arabi from the 
charges of cruelty and cowardice. She 
says i— 

‘As a matter of fact, I believe him to be ex- 
ceedingly gentle and humane. An English 
official, one of the fairest of his class, said to 
me, “He has too much of the gentleness of 
the fellah, and too little of the brute in him 
to succeed. If he would take lessons in bru- 
tality at 100fr, a week, he would have a much 
better chance of getting on.” . . I do not 
understand Arabic, the only language spoken 
by Arabi, so could not judge of his eloquence, 
It is said to be striking, and his words well 
chosen, His intimate knowledge of the Koran 
and all the literature of his religion, including 
our own Old Testament books, will account 
for this, just as a life-long study of the English 
Bible is said to lend force and vigour to the 
language of one of our own great orators. 
He speaks very earnestly, looking you straight 
in the face with honest eyes. I have an entire 
belief in his truthfulness: partly from his 
manner; partly because from every one, with- 
out exception, who had known him long or 
watched his career—some of them members of 
the Viceregal family—I heard on this point 
the same report—‘‘ He is incapable of speak- 
ing untruth.” 

The first noteworthy action of Arabi’s of 
which Lady Gregory has heard was in the 
days of Said Pacha :— 

Said devoted himself to his army, its drill 
and discipline. At one time he took it into 
his head that keeping the Fast of Ramadan 
was injurious to the troops, and he issued an 
order that the fast was not to be observed, 
After a few days he was told that some of the 
soldiers were neglecting his orders. Indig- 
nant at their disobedience, he himself went 
out, and, walking along the ranks, asked each 
man, “Do you fast?” “Do you?” A few 
confessed with fear and trem! ling —many 
denied. At last a young soldier stepped for- 
ward and said very respectfully, “Oh, Effen- 
dina: I have read in the Commandment of 
God given in the Koran, that we must fast. 
If I neglect the commands of my God, how 
shall I be faithful to those of an earthly 
ruler?” “What is your name?” ‘ Ahmed 
Arabi.” “Take him from my sight!” No 
one expected ever to see him again, but next 
day he was not only sent back to his regi- 
ment, but with the increased rank of corporal. 
This is’ the man of whom we read in the 
despatches of last winter that the motive 
power of all his actions is cowardice. 

The following is condensed from Lady 
Gregory's description of Arabi’s domestic 
life :— 

It was not until the end of February that I 
went, with Lady Anne Blunt, te see Arabi’s 
wife. They had moved some little time before 
to a new house, largeand dilapidated-looking, 
and which Arabi was represented as having 
fitted up in a luxurious style—in fact, at thas 
time the crime most frequently alleged against 
him was that he had bought carpets to tha 
amount of £120, I must confess that there 
were some pieces of new and not beautiful 
European carpets in the chief rooms, but I 
must add that if Arabi paid £120 for them he 
made a very bad bargain. 

The sole furniture of the reception room of 
Arabi’s wife consisted of small hard divans 
covered with brown linen and a tiny tablo 
with a crochet antimacassar thrown over it. 
On the whitewashed walls the only ornaments 
were photographs of him in black wooden 
frames, and one larger photograph of the 
Sacred Stone at Mecca. In the room where 
Arabi himself sat and received were a similar 
hard divan, two or three chairs, a table, and 
an inkstand covered with stains. His wife 
was ready to receive us, having heard an hour 
or two earlier of our intended visit. She 
greeted us warmly, speaking in Arabic, which 
Lady Anne interpreted to me, She has a 
pleasant, intelligent expression; but, having 
five children living out of fourten that have 
been born to her, looked rather overcome with 
the cares of maternity. She wore a long dress 
of green silk. ‘‘ My husband hates this long 
train,” she told me afterwards ; ‘‘ he would 
like to take a knife and cut it off, but I say I 
must have a fashionable dress to wear when 
I visit the Khedive’s wife and other ladies.” 

An old woman with white hair, dressed in 
the common country fashion—a woollen petti- 
coat and blue cotton jacket—came into the 
room and occupied herself with the children. 
Presently we found that she was Arabi’s 
mother. She spoke with great energy and 
vivacity, welcoming us and talking of her son 
with much affection and pride. “I am only 
a fellah woman,” she said, ‘‘ but I am the 
mother of Ahmed Arabi.” She took me twice 
into another room to see an oleograph, of 
which she was very proud, representing him 
in staring colours. .... A day or two be- 
fore we left I went again to see his wife. She 
looked a little sadder, a little more anxious, 
than when I had last seen her. She seemed 
troubled, poor woman, because the Khedive’s 
wife, who used to be kind and good to her, 
now says, ‘‘ How can we be friends when 
your husband is such a bad man? ” The old 
mother sat in the corner attending to the 
children and counting over her beads. I said, 
“ Are you not proud now your son is a 

« No,” she said, ‘‘ we were happier 
in the old days when we had him with us 
always and feared nothing. Now he gets up 
at daybreak, and has only time to say his 
prayers before there are people waiting for 
him with petitions, and he has to attend to 
them and then go to his business, and often 
he is not back here until after midnight, and 
until he comes I cannot sleep, I cannot rest; 
I can do nothing but pray for him all the tim e. 
There are many who wish him evil, and they 
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FRANCE AND TUNIS. 

Referring to what it describes as “a 
most important statement with regard to 
French proceedings in -Tunis ” from its 
Paris correspondent which ‘‘ cannot but re- 
ecive the general attention of the political 
world,” the Times observes :—In July last 
a draft treaty, or agreement, was concluded 
between the Bey and M. Cambon, the 
French Resident. Drawn up in Arabic, 
it was sent to Paris to be translated and 
approved by the Government as a pre- 
liminary to ratification by the Chambers. 
he fall of M. de Freycinet interrupted its 
progress, and when M. Duclere took 
office its existence was unknown to him 
until he proposed to take steps of some 
kind for the better definition of the French 
position in Tunis. le was doubtless glad 
to find the work already done to his hand, 
and adopted the Dratt Treaty as it stood. 
At the opening of the session it will be 
submitted to the Chambers for ratification, 
which will, weare told, be readily granted. 
According to this treaty, France, recog- 
nising the difficult and equivoeal position 
which the Bey now occupies, especially 
in respect to the collection of taxes, under- 
takes to become responsible for the pay- 
ment of the Tunisian debt. It amounts 
to about five millions sterling, but, as 
the revenues of the country are adequate 
to meet the expenditure and capable 
of being greatly increased by good 
management, the operation will probably 
be rather profitable than otherwise. The 
immediate consequence of this transfer is 
that the Commission charged with the 
supervision of Tunisian revenues, or, to 
use a more familiar term, the Control, 
falls to the ground, its raison d'étre having 
disappeared. The treaty further provides 
that a new French tribunal shall be or- 
ganized in Tunis, to which France shall 
have the right of sending all suits of 
whatever nature or nationality. This, 
again, implies the abolition of the capitu- 
lations by which the rights of foreigners 
in Tunis have hitherto been protected, and 
the substitution alike for native and mixed 
jurisdictions of a purely French procedure. 
It may be asked what is left for the Bey 
alter France takes over the debt, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and, as a necessary 
consequence of these things, the whole 
administration of public property. As far 
as the functions of government are con- 
eerned, the answer is, practically, nothing ; 
but his compulsory retirement will be so- 
laced with an allowance of 700,000fr. a 
year for himself, aud a ¢ rresponding pro- 
vision for his family. The part played by 
successive French Governments in Tunis 
has not commanded the unqualified 
approbation of Europe, and has even given 
yise to some sharp conflicts of opinion in 
france itself. We need not recall the ex- 
ploits of M. Roustan and the series of 
eyents by which the sovereignty of the 
Porte and the independence of Tunis were 
alike abolished further than to remark that 
history furnishes cases in which interven- 
tion has proceeded upon more substantial 
and satisfactory grounds. As negotiations 
have been successfully carried on with the 
Kuropean Cabinets, doubtless including 
our own, With a view to obtaining their 
consent to the treaty, it may be assumed 
that France has demonstrated to their satis- 
faction the harmlessness of her acquisi- 
jion. The treaty, at all events, deserves 
the respect due to an accomplished 
fact; and it may be admitted that it 
erawns the edifice in a sufficiently 
logical manner. M. Duclere was per- 
fectly right in his feeling that the division 
ef authority between the Bey and the 
French Government was an essentially 
weak and provisional arrangement. We 
may, perhaps, be permitted, however, to 
express our amusement at the virtuous 
protests issued by our neighbours against 
our doings in Egypt at the very time that 
they had in their pocket this much more 
thorough-going treaty. Had they not been 
trammelled by the knowledge that this 
interesting document would have to be 
shortly made public, the warmth of their 
remonstrances must have been extreme. 
However, We must eongratulate our 
French friends on the very quiet and 
skilful manner in which they have con- 
ferred the blessings of civilization on the 
‘Tunisian peasantry. As they now sit 
upon the shore watching us struggling 
with the waves, perhaps they will judge 
Jeniently our efforts to cope with difficul- 
ties which we assuredly neither sought 

nor permitted any M. Roustan to create. 


The St. James's Gazette says :—Over 
this transaction, which it would: be now 
absurd to criticise seriously, there are 
some things to be said which must strike 
everybody who has paid attention to the 
attitude of our neighbours during the 
Egyptian campaign. We have hada great 
of excited talk about the designs of Eng- 
land upon Egypt. We have had to listen 
to some very animated denunciations of 
British cupidity and British selfishness, 
not to speak of British perfidy, Some of 
the most vigorous of the assaults on Eng- 
land appeared in newspapers which enjoy 
the credit of being perfectly well acquainted 
with the conduct of affairs in France. If 
they had that knowledge, then all we can 
say is that their violence against England 
testifies loudly to their histrionic abilities, 
As to the Government itself, it may be re- 
membered that during all these three or 
four months it has maintained an attitude 
of calmness which seemed magnanimity 
earried to the point of stolidity. Here, 
then, we have the explanation of the mys- 
tery. Many of us have been troubling our- 
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selves, it is now clear, without reason, 
about compensation to France. We have 
asked ourselves whether we have not en- 
dangered the stability of the French al- 
liance by our independent action in 
Egypt—a kind of action which, though 
taken by Mr. Gladstone, was at least open 
to the suspicion of being inspired by Bri- 
tish interests. All this anxiety proves to 
have been superfluous. The French in- 
terests in Nerth Africa had no need to be 
looked after. France had a very shrewd 
device for protecting herself; and it must 
have amused M. Duclerc and his colleagues, 
knowing what they knew, to read our fer- 
vent expressions of regret lest by any 
conduct of our own in Egypt we had for- 
feited the confidence of France. Even be- 
fore our Egyptian policy had taken or 
could take any definite shape the French 
Government had already provided com- 
pensation in North Africa for any possible 
extension of British influence in Egypt. 
The incident is, in this respect at least, 
fortunate—that it relieves us from all 
further anxiety in regard to French sus- 
ceptibilities, and ought to resolve the 
doubts which seem still to pérplex our 
Government as to what extent British 
authority shall be established in Egypt. 
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THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 


The Standard has received the follow- 
ing telegrams from its correspondents in 
Egypt :— 

Cairo, SUNDAY EVENING. 

Baker Pacha was yesterday oflicially ap- 
pointed Ferik, or Lieutenant-General of the 

Jgyptian Army, the highest rank which the 
Khedive can confer. Owing to political and 
other difficulties concerning recruitment out- 
side Egypt, it is probable that Baker Pacha 
will be obliged to reduce considerably the 
proportion of the proposed foreign contingent. 
This will be a matter of much regret to all 
Europeans here, who look to this contingent 
as the one force which will ensure the future 
pan and tranquillity of the country, The 
Ministers, after a protracted Cabinet Council 
lasting five hours, yesterday finally ratified 
the rules of procedure agreed upon between 
Arabi’s counsel and the Public Prosecutor. 
The following are the chief points which have 
been conceded :—The counsel for the defence 
will have the right to recall and cross- 
examine all witnesses in presence of the 
prisoner. They will have the right to take 
the evidence of witnesses in foreign countries 
before a competent magistrate, the right 
to address the court, to submit a written 
statement, and to have the last word. They can 
demand copies of all evidence, and may have 
free access to the prisoner whenever they 
choose. These conditions secure Arabi a fair 
trial, and it must in justice be acknowledged 
that as soon as the Egyptian Ministers recog- 
nised the fact that the British Government 
were determined that Arabi should have a trial 
resembling that which he would have in Eng- 
land, and that he was not to be sacrificed to 
the political necessities of Egypt, however 
SORES and important these might be, they 
yave shown the utmost willingness to meet the 
wishes of his counsel. 

According to the original plan, no witnesses 
would have appeared before the court-martial, 
which would have acted simply upon the evi- 
dence supplied to it by the Commission, and 
the accused would, therefore, have had no 
opportunity of cross-examining the witnesses 
against him. Arabi’s counsel this afternoon 
visited him in prison to receive his instruc- 
tions, which will probably be a task extending 
over some days. Arabi fully confirmed the 
first report of the nocturnal outrage by Palace 
officials, of which he was a victim, but he 
stated that from that time, thanks to the 
intervention of Sir Charles Wilson, he 
has been comparatively well treated. He 
expressed his hearfelt gratitude to Mr. 
Blunt, who, he says, although an Englishman, 
has not deserted him, when many of his 
Molsem friends have abandoned and betrayed 
him. He wrote a letter to Mr. Blunt ex- 
pressing these sentiments. The nature of the 
instructions given to the counsel is, of course, 
kept an entire secret. These gentlemen to- 
day addressed a letter to Sir Edward Malet, 
thanking him for his valuable assistance, and 
her Majesty’s Government for their firm sup- 
port in securing for their client a fair and 
proper trial. The Commission of Inquiry will 
meet again after the Bairam holidays to re- 
ceive fresh evidence, and for the cross-exami- 
nation of the witnesses who have already ap- 
peared before it. The President of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry will sit as a member of the 
Court Martial, which will also include some 
other additional members acquainted with 
the English language. 

ALEXANDRIA, SUNDAY EVENING. 

It is now ascertained that the loss to the 
Domainial property by the burning of Alex- 
andria will amount to fully a hundred thousand 
pounds. The York and Lancaster Regiment, 
with a detachment of the Royal Engineers, 
are on the point of embarking for England. 
The Malta I'encibles are also leaving for 
Malta. The good conduct of the British 
trops at Cairo and 
upon by the whole of the European colony. 
According to the latest intelligence from 
Mecca, the health of the pilgrims continues 
satisfactory. 

The Daily News correspondent at Cairo 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

Mr. Broadley had a three-hours’ interview 
with Arabi this afternoon. The prisoner is 
giving him full details and instructions. It 
is now conceded that counsel may call any 
witness, confront him with the prisoner, and 
cross-examine. This is perhaps the greatest 
concession, because hitherto Arabi has not 
known on what evidence the prosecution 
went, and had not the English Government 
interfered, would have been convicted with- 
out a chance of knowing his accusers. 
Secondly, it is allowed that witnesses may be 
called from foreign countries, as well as 
Egypt, or their evidence be taken by com- 
mission, Thirdly, counsel may address the 
Court, and will have the right of final reply. 
Virtually the investigation will commence 
de novo, but will not begin before the end of 
the Bairam holidays next Saturday. In spite 
of denials the statements of the illtreatment 
of the prisoners are absolutely correct. Some 
of the chief prisoners were beeten with slip- 
pers. Others were spat upon. Arabi himself 
did not escape from insults. The allegation 
that the officers of the gendarmerie and army 
are to have Indian pay is groundless. No 
more will be offered than sufficient to attract 
good men. The unsettlement of the pro- 
vinces is still manifested in the refusal of 
debtors to meet the claims of business. 
Many English firms are at a standstill in con- 
sequence, 

——_——— > ——— 

Tue Services or THE HorsEHOLD CAVALRY, 
—A difliculty, we fear, will arise to prevent 
the Household Cavalry from obtaining the word 
“ Egypt” on their standards, in commemora- 
tion of the part played by them in the recent 
operatiens, as a precedent was established 
lately in the case of the two infantry battalions 
which applicd to have the word ‘* Quebec ” 
added to their honours, in consideration of 
the excellent services rendered in Wolfe's 
famous action by their grenadier companies. 
It is ruled that the fact of a saara karts 
had representatives present did not establish 
for it any claim to have the engagement com- 
memorated. Onthe same grounds the Housee 
hold Cavalry men cannot fairly be allowed to 
bear “ Egypt.” The military authorities can- 
not play fast and loose. They are put into 
office to mete out justice all round, and they 
will be compelled either to yield the case in 
favour of the infantry corps, or else refuse 
aaa to recognise the claims of the 

lousehold Cavalry,—Army and Navy Gazette. 


Alexandria is remarked. 
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PARIS, WEDNESDAY 


A NEW TREATY WITH THE BEY OF 
TUNIS. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, 
telegraphing on Sunday. says :— 

This morning, the Figaro publishes a short 
article on Tunisian affairs, in the course of 
which it says :— 

‘ These negotiations have led to a first 
treaty with the Bey, on which the Chambers 
will have to pronounce, and which would be 
upheld by his successor if the Boy happened 
to die.” 

Strange to say, not a single evening paper 
has quoted this correctly, [am now allowed 
to confirm” the statement. On the 14th of 
September, M. Duclerc, knowing `that I was 
conversant with this question and intended to 
speak of it, begged me to be silent for a short 
time, so as notto hamper the negotiations 
then going on, to which premature publicity 
might be detrimental. I readily complied, and 
your readers know that I have scrupulously 
kept my word. But the Figaro’s article this 
morning precludes myremainining silent, and 
I am bound to say how the matter stands. In 
the first place, there is not whet can be 
perly called a treaty. About the 11th of July, 
an agreement entitled ‘‘ Projet de Traité” was 
concluded between M. Cambon, I'rench Resi- 
dent at Tunis, and the Bey. This treaty, 
drawn up in Arabic, signed and sealed by 
Mohamed Es-Sadok and countersigned by his 
Prime Minister, was at once sent to France, 
where it was laid before the Political 
Department of the Forcign Office, and trans- 
lated into French, under the superintendence 
of M. Decrais, Director of Political Affairs. This 
treaty, which is subject to the approval of the 
French Government and to the ratification of 
the Chambers, was to have been submitted 
for their ratification before the last vacation ; 
but the submitting of it had been delayed 
owing to Parliamentary difficulties, occasioned 
by the Egyptian question, and M. de Frey- 
cinet’s fall prevented this being done. I shall 
revert to the very curious details of the nego- 
tiations which have been proceeding during 
the last five months, but all I shall say to-day 
is that as soon as M. Duclere was installed at 
the Foreign Office he turned his attention to 
the false and ill-defined situation of France in 
Tunis. Ie conversed on the subject with the 
competent official at the Foreign Office. 

“ We cannot,” he said, “remain in Tunis 
in the position in which we are at present. It 
gives us only burdens and responsibilities, 
without the requisite strength and advan- 
tages. We must settle that question.” 

‘ But,” was the reply, * the thing is done. 
A treaty exists which has been in our hands 
for a month back, a draft treaty signed and 
agreed to by the French Resident in Tunis, a 
treaty drawn up on the instructions of your 
predecessor, which M. Cambon submitted to 
the Bey, which the latter signed, and which, 
after approval by the Government, was to 
have been submitted for the ratification of 
Parliament.” 

And the draft treaty was shown to M. 
Duclere. M. Duclere at first thought of modi- 
fying it, at least in form, but felt that such a 
document belonged, so to speak, to France, 
and that, once drawn up, none but Parlia- 
ment was entitled to suppress or even alter it. 
Negotiations, moreover, have since been 
going on with the European Cabinets, and, if 
all difficulties have not yet been surmounted, 
those still existing are not calculated to excite 
the slightest anxiety. The least accommoda- 
ting Powers are ready to accept a modus 
vivendi which enables France amicably to 
realise the object she is pursuing, and when 
at the opening of the Session the draft treaty, 
approved by the Government, is submitted for 
ratification, no French Parliament would 
venture to reject it without, indeed, ordering 
the immediate evacuation and abandonment of 
Tunis as the logical corollary of such re- 
jection. 

According to this treaty, France, deferring 
tothe Bey’s request, and recognizing that 
since the French occupation he no longer 
possesses the requisite authority for carrying 
on the Government and for collecting the taxes 
essential for meeting his pecuniary engage- 
ments, undertakes to effect the redemption of 
the Tunisian debt ina way which she reserves 
the right of settling in her capacity henceforth 
as the Power responsible for the debt. The 
debt amounts to about 130,000,000fr. This 
operation, if France abstains from organizing 
the collection of taxes in too complicated and 
costly a way, is rather advantageous than 
onerous, for the present revenue is sufficient 
to meet the expenditure, and the country, if 
well-governed, is capable of yielding a very 
large surplus, especially if pains are taken to 
encourage colonization and agriculture on its 
extremely fertile soil. Moreover, this treaty 
having been drawn up under M. Léon Say’s 
administration of the Public Exchequer, the 
operation must have seemed proli able to 
French finances, otherwise a Minister so 
jealous of the national purse would not have 
given his assent to it. The immediate conse- 
quence of the transfer of the debt would be the 
abolition of what has been called the financial 
Capitulations that is tosay, of the Commission 
charged with the financial supervision of 
Tunisian revenues. 

The second clause of the treaty stipulates 
for France the right of sending before the 
new French Tribunal to be organized and 
established in Tunis, conformably to the vote 
of the Chamber, all cases of litigation, what- 
ever their nature or international character, 
and to do this under the procedure to bein 
force, implying consequently the abolition of 
the Capitulatfons properly so calied. 

As corollary to the foregoing stipulations— 
that is to say, to the compulsory transfer of 
the debt, to the abolition of the Financial 
Commission, to the establishment of the Tri- 
bunal substituting a simple judicial procedure 
for the existing Capitulations and suppressing 
the latter—France has the right to organize 
or reorganize the administration of the public 
popen, and to supervise and direct in the 
3ey’s name the collection of taxes. The 
treaty, besides, provides a civil list of 
700,000fr. a year for- the Bey, and future 
allowances for the princes to the annual 
amount of 1,300,000fr. 

The treaty, as will be seen, constitutes not 
a simple protectorate, but a kind of diplomatic 
annexation, which for France has the advan- 
tage of not saddling her with the burden in- 
volved in annexation—namely, the construc- 
tion of ports canals, roads, and numberless 
other obligations, which, now, at least, would 
be very onerous, but may be caried out 
when the country’s ressources shall have been 
fully developed. Such is the treaty of the 
10th of July, the Parliamentary ratification 
of which may he deemed a foregone conclu- 
sion. The two successive Cabinets have, 


. moreover, taken an almost equal share there- 


in—the preceding Cabinet in preparing it 
by shilft ly-conducted negotiations, by drawing 
it up, and obtaining the signature, with the 
Bey’s free consent ; and the present Cabinet, 
by pursuing with much tact and patience the 
very delicate negotiations which in Europe 
have followed the signature of the treaty, 
and by conducting them to the prosent 
point, where they can present no further real 
difficulties or give rise to any well-founded 
objections. 
—e 


THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS, 

The second detachment of the Household 
Cavalry, a squadron of the 1st Life Guards, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel the Ifon. 
R. Talbot, who arrived from Egypt in the 
Assyrian Monarch on Saturday, marched 
through London on Sunday, and received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the hundreds of 
thousands of people who filled the streets, 
and a gracious manifestation of interest on 
the part of members of the Royal Family— 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck visiting the 
Knightsbridge Barracks to. witness their re- 
turn. When the Ist Life Guards Squadron 
left London on the {st of August, there were 
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150 non-commissioned officers and men em- 
barked. Of these nine were killed in action, 
ten were wounded, sixteen invalided from 
sickness, and 115 came back in the Assyrian 
Monarch. The loss of horses was curiously 
near in point of numbers to the loss of men. 
There were 127 (121 troopers’ horses and six 
transport horses) taken out ; nine were killed 
in action, six -died from wounds, five from 
exhaustion, and six from disease—a loss 
of twenty-six, partially made up by six- 
teen bay remounts that joined at Cairo. 
Including the {17 of the ist Life 
Guards, twenty of the Royal Horse Guards, 
and 18 belonging to the Staff, there were 189 
horses embarked at Alexandria, of which 10 
died on the voyage, one of them being Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s favourite charger. There 
was but one death among the men during the 
voyage, that of trooper Shaxted, of the ist 
Life Guards, who succumbed to an attack of 
enteric fever on the 12th inst. The debarca- 
tion of the horses was effected with remark- 
able rapidity, all being landed and comfort- 
ably stabled in a long roomy shed on the quay 
within about three-quarters of an hour after 
the first horse was led off the ship. Taking 
advantage of the great height of the Assyrian 
Monarch tween decks, Mr. I’. C. Ahlfeldt, the 
traflic manager of the South West India 
Docks, provided two large ** brows,” resem- 
bling in shape the railed gangway planks used 
onriver steamboat piers. These large hoarded 
“ways” were run from the quay to the fore 
and aft ports of the main deck of the ship, and 
the horses were walked ashore as quickly as 
they could be led out of their stalls, those 
from the lower deck walking up an inclined 
“way” or “brow” through the unusually 
large hatchways. In this way the necessity for 
hoisting the horses in boxes was obviated. 
Admiral Sir William Mends, director of trans- 
ports, has communicated to the Dock Com- 
pany the satisfaction of the commanding of- 
ficers of the Life Guards and Blues, and also 
of the Admiralty, with the arrangements 
made for the landing of the horses and troops. 


About 11 o'clock on Sunday morning the 
band of the Royal Horse Guards having ar- 
rived accompanied by men with some led 
horses from the Albany Barracks for the 
Blues, the small detachment of that regiment 
left the docks, leading the sick and scarcely 
recovered wounded troop horses. An hour 
afterwards the ist Life Guards formed up on 
the quay, and an opportunity was afforded of 
judging of their appearance. Both men and 
horses were, on the whole, in much better 
condition than those of the Blues. There was 
no flesh to spare, it is true, but the men 
looked muscular, springy, and full of life, and 
the bones of the horses were not as a rule so 
painfully defined. What seemed to run 
counter to a generally held theory was the 
good condilion of most of the full-flanked, 
round barrelled, stout, half-bred horses, which 
seemed to have come through the campaign 
rather better than their higher-bred com- 
panions., This, at least, was true of so many 
as to be noticeable, whatever the explanation 
may he. All had undoubtedly picked up 
greatly on the voyage, and the result proved 
the soundness of the view Colonel Talbot is 
said to have taken with regard to their dict, 
and that, at all events with horses in such con- 
dition as these were, it is safe to feed gene- 
rously even on shipboard, At 20 minutes 
past 12 the order to march was given, and, 
preceded by the bands of the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue), under Mr. Charles Godfrey, 
the Middlesex Yeomanry band, and the band 
of the ist Life Guards, the troops started for 
Knightsbridge. The men wore their white hel- 
mets, loose tunics of red serge, blue trousers, 
gaiters of the same material swathed round 
the leg from knee to ankle, and high-low 
boots—the uniform they had worn throughout 
the war—and carried water bottles and canvas 
haversacks. A détour of about a mile had to 
be made through the docks and all here was 
quiet, but outside the dock gates there was 
encountered the forefront of such a demon- 
strative crowd as only a Royal visit on an 
occasion of great public interest usually at- 
tracts. From this point until Charing-cross 
was reached the Life Guards moved slowly 
along a narrow lane kept open by the police 
in wide thoroughfares that from a little 
distance seemed packed with people, and the 
whole way, although in the West-end there 
were fewer people out of doors, the cheering 
never ceased. In the East-end the excitement 
was. even to those who have seen many popu- 
lar demonstrations, surprising. Quite regard- 
less of a pelting downpour of rain that conti- 
nued until the cavalcade was nearly out of the 
long line of thoroughfare from the West India 
Dock to Whitechapel, men, women, and bare- 
headed girls ‘filled the streets, huzzaing and 
shouting their welcome, every window was 
opened and handkerchiefs were waved, boys 
ran along by the troopers’ sides, men tried to 
shake hands with them, and women would try 
to pat the horses as they passed. As Aldgate 
was reached, the sun shone out brightly, and 
the rest of the way through Leadenhall-street 
and Cornhill to the Mansion-house, down 
Queen Victoria-street, along the Embank- 
ment and Northumberland-avenue to Trafalgar- 
square, by Pall-mall and up St. James’s-street 
into Piceadilly, and so to Knightsbridge. The 
club windows, though not crowded, were all 
occupied, and severai of those in Pall-mall 
were brightened by the presence of ladies. Mr, 
Gladstone, who saw the procession from Lady 
Ailesbury’s house in Pall-mall, was himself 
cheered. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts and 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts had some friends out on 
the verandah of their house and at Apsley- 
hsc there was a display of flags. From St. 
George’s-place to the Knightsbridge Barracks 
the street was gay with flags and the crowd 
densely thick. 

The company assembled within the new 
barracks at Knightsbridge included many il- 
lustrious and distinguished personages. The 
Prince of Wales, who, as Colonel-in-Chief of 
the regiment, wore the blue military frock 
and red-bended cap of a Guards officer, was 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales and 
the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Clarke and Miss 
Knollys in attendance. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck were also present, and 
among the many friends of officers, past and 
resent, who came to welcome their returning 
har were Colonel Keith Fraser, the Hon. 
Cecil Duncombe, the Earl of Pembroke, Earl 
Brownlow, the Countess of Pembroke and 
her sister the Countess Brownlow, both wear- 
ing Guards’ colours, datk blue costumes, with 
scarlet trimmings; the Countess of Caledon, 
the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Gerard Leigh, 
Lord Charles Bruce, M.P., Colonel 
Bateson, Colonel Sir Robert Llovd 
Lindsay, V.C., the Marquis of Or- 
monde, Captain Grosvenor, Hon. Charles 
Lindsay and Miss Violet Lindsay, Colonel the 
Hon. W. J. Colville, the Hon. B. Fitzpatrick, 
M.P., Colonel and Mrs. Marshall, Captain 
Tully, ete. It was nearly 3 o'clock before the 
advanced guard of the home-coming squadron 
wheeled into the long, narrow barrack yard. 
The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, with Colonel C. W. Duncombe, com- 
manding the regiment, went forward to the 
middle of the ground, line was formed, the 
Royal salute given, and the men ordered to 
dismount, Their comrades, waiting in stable 
dress, ran forward, and, after a hearty shake 
of the hand, led their horses to the stables. 
Officers and men marched into the riding- 
school, which has been prettily decorated for 
adinner to be given by the officers to-night 
to the whole regiment, and the Prince of 
Wales then spogeainiaipd the squadron 
on their return, and expressed the pleasure it 
gave him to know that they had done their 
duty gallantly and had, by their good conduct 
in every way, seta fine example of courage 
and character. The men having been dis- 
missed, his Royal Highness presented each of 
the officers to the Princess of Wales. Having 
walked through the stables to see how the 
horses looked after the rough work they have 
undergone, the Royal visitors left, and before 
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long officers and men had begun to settle 


down in their old quarters. 

The 8th Company Royal Engineers arrived 
at Chatham from Egypt on Sunday evening. 
The company was brought by special train 
from Portsmouth, and on arrival at Chatham 
was met bythe High Constable and Court 
Leet. The High Constable (Mr. H. Jasper), 
on behalf of the inhabitants of the town, gave 
the troops a hearty welcome, and expressed 
the pleasure of the townspeople at seeing 
them back again. Captain Sidney Smith, 
who was in command of the company, thanked 
the High Constable for his kind words of 
welcome. The march from Chatham station 
to Brompton Barracks was a most difficult 
one, in consequence of the immense con- 
course of people. It is estimated that at least 
30,000 people were assembled. The town 
was fairly decorated, and along the line of 
route coloured fires were assembled. The 
reception of the men was of the most hearty 
peer pe the crowd of people cheering 
most lustily. The officers who arrived with 
the company were Captain Sidney Smith, 
Ifcutenant Huleatt, and Lieutenant Vidal, 
and the officers attached were Lieutenant 
Cockburn , Warwickshire (late 6th) Regiment, 
and Surgeon-Major Nash, Army Medical De- 
yartment. The troops were played to the 
barracks by five banda. 

On Saturday the Inman steamship City of 
Paris arrived at Plymouth, having on board 
Marines from the Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
Chatham Divisions—in all more than 600 
men. Soon after theit arrival the Plymouth 
divisions were transhipped to the steamtug 
Trusty, and on the way ashore the men were 
heartily cheered from the German men-of- 
war Hertha and Olga and the training brigs 
when the tug came along side the jetty. Ad- 
miral Sir Houston Stewart, Commander-in- 
Chief, and Lieutenant-General Pakenham, 
commanding the Western District, went on 
board and cordially greeted Colonel Jones and 
the officers with him. When the 
Marines had landed they were ad- 
dressed in hearty terms by General 
Pakenham, and then marched through the 
town to the Marine Barracksand great crowds 
collected and as the Marines approached 
volley upon volley of cheering went up and 
drowned the music. It was with the utmost 
difliculty that comparative order was pre- 
served, women crying with joy, and men, 
excited hv the scene, breaking into the ranks 
and hailing their relatives or friends. Durn- 
ford-street was gay from end to end with 
flags and festoons, and from the Marine 
barracks thousands of persens were gathered 
so closely that further advance was for some 
time impossible. A scene of singular excite- 
ment occurred at the barracks. The guard 
endeavoured to exclude the public, but after 
a brief struggle without weapons the Marines 
were for once vanquished and the spectators 
poured in an irresistible torrent into the grand 
square along with the Marines. lere the 
principal inhabitants had already been per- 
mitted to gather. The trespassers rushed en 
masse across the parade out of the reach of 
the soldiers. Ultimately the gates were 
barred on the parade, and the men of the 
Plymouth detachment were then drawn up, 
and as soon as the Egyptian detachment had 
struggled through they were drawn up in the 
same way, and a formal salute was given. 
Colonel-C’ommandant Blanckley then advanced 
to meet Colonel-Commandant Jones, shook 
him by the hand, and called for three cheers 
for the Old Corps. When silence had been 
secured, Colonel- Commandant Blanckley 
addressed the Corps. In the course of his re- 
marks he said:—‘‘ It is not for us to say we 
have done well. Let us leave it to the country 
that honour us. I feel sure that you who 
have been nobly maintaining the honour of 
the corps would show that you cannot only be 
brave, but modest. One word more and I 
have done. We have watched your per- 
formances as they have been daily recorded 
in the Press, and now I am proud to be able 
to offer you a most hearty welcome and to wish 
you all life and happiness to enjoy the honour 
that’ the country will say you have richly 
earned.” (Cheers.) A deputation trom the 
Stonehouse Reception Committee then read a 
complimentary address and invited the men of 
the battalion to a banquet, and Colonel Jones 
replied. The proceeding then terminated and 
the men were dismissed. 

While the hired transports Marathon and 
Tower-hill were leaving the harbour for Spit- 
head on Saturday morning to make room for 
the other transports the lattor ship went 
aground on Southsea Beach, near the Castle. 
She was very light at the time and was under 
a low pressure of steam. It is also asserted 
that in consequence of her trim she would not 
answer her helm. Being caught by a gust of 
wind she slewed round and was taken on 
shore by the strong tide. Four Government 
tugs were despatched to her assistance, and 
afier about an hour she was towed into deep 
water. The Tower-hill, which is the only one 
of the transports having twin screws, lost a 
blade on her homeward voyage, and she will 
be under the necessity of returning into harbour 
for repairs. There was also an accident on 
board the Marathon the same day. A seaman 
named Palmer, belonging to Liverpool, ell 
from the foreyard on tothedeck, and sustained 
such serious injuries that he died on being re- 
moved to the local hospital. 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


It may be well briefly to describe, says 
the Daily News, the state of public busi- 
ness which will confront the House of 
Commons when it meets to-morrow (Tues- 
day). There will, of course, be no cere- 
monial opening of Parliament. There has 
been only an adjournment; and though the 
adjournment hasextended over more than two 
months, members will come together as they 
do after an Easteror Whitsuntide recess. On 
Thursday, the 17th of August, Mr. Gladstone 
gave notice that on Tuesday, the 24th of 
October, he would move: ‘ That the con- 
sideration of the new Rules of Procedure have 
precedence of allorders of the day and notices 
of motion on every day for which they may 
be set down.” There are Bills in various 
stages on the notice paper, but the carrying 
of Mr. Gladstone’s motion will prevent their 
coming on. These Bills are the Payment of 
Wages in Public-houses Prohibition Bill, 
which has already passed through the Lords 
and is in Committee ; the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill, which is 
also in Committee; the Purchase of Rail- 
ways (Ireland) Bill, and the Markets Re- 
gulation Bill, which await their second 
reading, and are not likely to get it. 
The notice paper contains three questions 
for the oe day, which show that the 
Irish members are not inactive, and that Irish 
topics will not be allowed to slumber. Mr. 
Biggar of course enters an appearance. He 
has a long and involved question on the 
paper about the bankruptcy of an oflicer of the 
Grenadier Guards through his Irish rents be- 
ing several years in arrear, and about the 
iniquity of his commanding officer in refusing 
to forward a statement of his case to the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Mr. Tottenham 
proposes to ask the Irish Attorney-General 
far the details of an unseemly altercation al- 
lezed to have taken place in court between 
the members of the Sub-Commission sitting 
at Portadown. Mr, Tottenham has also a 
question ahout what he conceives to be the 
improper appointment of Mr. Fitzgerald as 
Court valuer by the County Court judge at 
Waterford. Mr. Tottenham's question imputes 
to Mr. Fitzgerala a bias of interest and feel- 
ing on behalf of the tenants such as Irish 
tenants attribute to the valuers gencrally on 
behalf of the landlords. Perhaps these two 
opposite grounds of mistrust neutralise cach 
other, though they may show that it is 
dificult to find a valuer free from 
the imputation of bias on one side 
or the other. When these — questions 
have been asked, and Mr. Gladstone's 
notice of his intention to movea vote of thanks 


to our forces in Egypt has been given, his 
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motion for giving precedenceto the Procedur® 

Resolutions will come on and may give occa- 

sion to a prolonged debate covering whatever 

ground members of either side of the House 

choose to carry it over. On that motior being 
carried, the House will resume the considera- 

tion of the new Rules of Procedure where it 

was suspended in May. Mr. Marriott's amend- 

ment having been rejected, the first Rule of 
Procedure is before the House as a main 

question, It runs as follows:—‘‘ That when 

it shall appear to Mr. Speaker or to the Chair- 

man ofa Commitee of the whole House, during 

any debate, to be the evident ‘sense of the 

[louse or the Committee, that the question be 

now put, he may so inform the House ‘or the 
Committee; and if a motion be made ‘that 

the question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker or the 

Chairman shall forthwith put such question, 

and if the same be decided in the affirmative 

the question under discussion shall’ be put 
forthwith provided that the question” shall 
not be decided in the affirmative, if a divi- 
sion be taken, unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by more than two hundred 
Members, or unless it shall appear to have 
been opposed by less than ‘forty members 
and supported by more than a hundred 
members.” The closure by a` bare 
majority is therefore subject to two conditions. 
It cannot be carried by an affirmative vote of 
fewer than a hundred and one members, and 
this majority will only suffice when fewer 
than forty members have opposed it. If more 
than forty members oppose the putting of the 
question, more than two hundred members 
must support it in order to its being carricd. 
There are nearly fifty amendments on the 
paper to the first Procedure Resolution, the 
most important of which is that of Mr. Gibson, 
which-adds to the conditions already described 
the proviso that the motion for putting the 
question shall not be decided in the aflirma- 
tive unless ‘‘ in any event it shall appear to 
have been supported by two-thirds of those 
present.” This is the amendment which some 
months ago Mr. Gladstone expressed, in a 
private letter to Sir Stafford Northcote, his 
willingness to accept under conditions, how- 
ever, which were not realised, and the non- 
fulfilment of which releases Mr. Gladstone 
from his undertaking, as he himself ‘slated, 
and as SirStafford Northeote admitted, shortly 
hefore the House adjourned. We should add 
that on the order of the day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the business of the House 
heing read, Mr. Thomas Collins will move 
that the order be discharged. In the unlikely 
event of Mr Collins’s motion being carried, 
the business ‘of the autumn sittings would he 
got rid of. 


Se 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
(PROM THE ‘‘ OBSERVER.”) 


The Merry War, which, after various suc- 
cessful Continental experiences, has now found 
its way to the Alhambra, proves to have most 
of the qualities specially needed for the cha- 
racteristic productions of this theatre. Its 
story has just sufficient interest to link 
together the pretty dance tunes of which Herr 
Strauss’s music mainly consists, and to pro- 
vide some sort of occasion for their introduc- 
tion. Its chief ballet, which occurs at the com- 
mencement of the last act, is as brilliant and 
striking as need be wished, even by those 
accustomed to expect much from Alhambra 
performances of this order. As it was repre- 
sented on its first night here, the Grand Mili- 
tary Ballet, arranged by M. Bertrand to the 
music of Mr. Jacobi, went as smoothly and 
effectively as though it had been danced very 
many times in public. So much as this can 
scarcely be said of The Merry War itself, 
which was obviously in need of liberal com- 
pression as regards its dialogue and of one or 
two important alterations in the manner of its 
representation. Its libretto, the English ver- 
sion of which is by Mr. Reece, had too much 
talk of a not particularly witty kind. Its dra- 
matis personx, allotted in one or two instances 
to foreign players, were not always presented 
in a way intelligible to an English audience. 
Now, on the Alhambra stage more even than 
on most others brevity and perspicuity are 
needed for the unfolding and development of 
a plot. One grave deficiency was, therefore, 
found in The Merry War when it was dis- 
covered to be lacking in the motive and 
action and humour which explain themselves 
readily to careless spectators. Of the story 
of the piece enough is perhaps said when its 
subject is described as a conflict between 
Genoa and Carrara for the services of a cer- 
tain popular danseuse—a conflict in which the 
ladies naturally play a prominent part. Pro- 
minent amongst its characters is the Countess 
Violetta, who, on behalf of Carrara, fights 
against the Genoese under Umberto Spinola, 
is captured by him, and is tricked into be- 
coming his wife. How Umberto personates 
the proxy of Violetta’s affianced husband, the 
Duke of Limburg; how he gets a comic 
peasant to appear as the Duke, and disgust 
Violetta with her supposed spouse ; how the 
pease s wife grows frantically joyous ; and 
now in the end Violetta is delighted to find 
whom she has really married—all this need 
not be told in detail here. There is plenty of 
good and suitable material in the piece, and 
this is doubtless now employed to brisker and 
more definite effect than it was at first. 

The performance of a play of Shakespeare 
under the conditions of Saturday nights 
elfort at the Imperial Theatre could not in any 
case have much interest as the exposition of 
the comedy in question. At the best it could 
only be an unlikely undertaking, tolerated as 
a whole for the sake of one or two of its 
component parts. The time, moreover, thus 
chosen for making of Shakespearian drama a 
corpus vile for the experiments of dchutantes 
and their scratch supporters is by no means 
propitious, for London playgoers are full just 
now of reports or experiences of Shakespearian 
revival conducted in a wholly different spirit. 
Under these circumstances it is to the credit 
of Miss Calhoun, the Rosalind of the occasion 
that she was able to make as favourable an 
impression of her general abilities as she did 
in a trying rele by no means happily chosen. 
Neither the young lady’s characteristic merits 
nor her deficiencies as displayed in the 
comedy of Tom Taylor suggested last week 
that she was fitted to deal with the poctry of 
life as it was lived in the. Forest of Arden. 
She might, perhaps, feel it, especially so far 
as the love of Rosalind for Orlando’ is con- 
cerned ; but there was no evidence of capa- 
bility to express it. The company supporting 
Miss Calhoun is assorted as oddly as is usual 
on such occasions. It includes a ponderons 
Jaques in Mr. T. Swinbourne, a Celia in Miss 
Helen Matthews of more than average merit, 
and in Mr. Edgar an Oliver of all due 
brutality. 

A little piece called Wedded Bliss, adapted 
from the French, has during the week been 
played as the lever de rideau at the Avenue 
Theatre. It chief characters are, as would he 
guessed from its tile, a husband and wife 
whose ‘‘ bliss” is represented by mutual mis- 
undorstanding of the most violent kind. To 
remedy this, an influential relation takes the 
bold step of casting the pair into prison on a 
fictitious charge, In confinement, they begin 
by behaving as unreasonably as they did 
while they had their liberty, but after awhile 
they judiciously make the best of a bad busj- 
ness, discovering in one another virtues and 
charms which they had overlooked while the; 
were able to separate on the smallest provo-~ 
cation. ` 

The success both of Mr. Thomas Thorne’s 
management generally and of his revival of 
Money in particular was marked at the Vau- 
deville last Wednesday evening, where Lord 
Lytton’s comedy was played for the 100th 
night. On this occasion, also, the opening of 
a new green room and dressing rooms, care- 
fully designed for the comfort of the company, 
was celebrated. The members of the com- 
pany associated with Mr. Thorne, headed by 

essrs. William Farren and Henry Neville, 
took the opportunity to present'to him a silver 
tea-service, together with an illuminated ad- 
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THE OPENING SKIRMISH IN THE 
HOUSE. 


The objection on constitutional grounds 
to the assembling of Parliament after the 
adjournment, which we mentioned as 
likely to be raised, was brought forward 
on the meeting of the House of Commons 
by Lord Randolph Churchill. It is pro- 
bable that until a few days ago no thought 
of this alleged difficulty entered into the 
mind of anybody actively engaged in public 
life. Certainly it had not occurred to any 
of the leading members of the Opposition 
in the early partof August, when the Prime 
Minister announced that the House would 
adjourn till towards the end of October, 
or, subsequently, when, in spite of this 
arrangement, the Appropriation Bill was 
allowed to be carried through all its stages 
without a protest. The point on which 


Lord Randolph Churchill insisted ger- 
the vacation 


minated, we believe, in 
studies of an ingenious lawyer. It 
looks, at first sight, a telling one ; 


but it lacks the foundation of precedents 
and decisions which is necessary even to 
support a point of law. Lord Randolph 
Churchill denounced as ‘‘ a grave depar- 
tnre from constitutional practice ” the con- 
vocation of the House of Commons for the 
transaction of business long after the pass- 
ing of the Appropriation Act. When the 
Royal Assent had been given to the Ap- 
propriation Act, he contended, the busi- 
ness of the session was ` absolutely 
closed.” In support of his contention, he 
cited three very high authorities, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis and Sir Erskine 
May, and the former Speaker, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, now Lord Eversley. Undoubt- 
edly, these authorities agree in affirming, 
as Mr. Gladstone himself maintains, that 
the whole financial arrangements of the 
year should be included in one Appropria- 
tion Bill, which should bring the business 
of the session to a close. For the security 
of the control of the House of Commons 
over the supplies voted from time to time, 
the Appropriation Act is usually returned 
from the House of Lords and only brought 
up to receive the Royal Assent by the 
Speaker when the prorogation is actually 
about to be aunounced from the Throne. 
But is is one thing to admit and to main- 
tain the general expediency and conve- 
nience of this arrangement, and quite 
another thing to assert that between the 
passing of the Appropriation Act and 
the close of the session there 1s an In- 
separable and inevitable connection. The 
Prime Minister was able to meet Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s charge with a crushing 
retort; for if by the unbroken usage of 
Parliament the business of the session was 
“ absolutely closed ” when the Appropri- 
ation Act was passed, an ordinary motion 
for adjournment on Tuesday could not be 
said to apply an adequate remedy to the 
error into which the House. was being led 
by the Government. If Lord Randolph 
Churchill really believed that the resump- 
tion of the proceedings of the House was 
unconstitutional, it was his duty to move 
fer an address to the Crown praying that 
Parliament be prorogued. But there are 
other and more conclusive arguments 
against Lord Randolph Churchill’s con- 
tention. It is not the fact that there are 
no precedents for an adjournment after the 
passing of the Appropriation Act. — There 
is one strikingly parallel case, which Mr. 
Gladstone quoted, but to which Lord 
Randolph Churchill did not refer, though 
Mr. Gorst, witn more courage than logic, 
described it as the strongest precedent 
against the Government. In 1820, the 
House of Commons, after the Appropria- 


tion Bill was passed, adjourned for 
a month; met, transacted business, 
and again adjourned ; and on two 
subsequent occasions went through 


the same process. Three successive ad- 
journments and assemblings between the 
passing of the Appropriation Act and the 
prorogation were then allowed without 
challenge on constitutional grounds. It 
requires Mr. Gorst’s microscopic eye for 
s points” to discover even the sem- 
blance of a difference in principle between 
the present adjourned session and that of 
4820. But, says Mr. Gorst, the Ministry 
jn 1820 did not dare to bring any Govern- 
ment business before the House, and thus 
in substance recognised the constitutional 
doctrine for which Lord Randolph Churchill 
contends. A more unfortunate attempt to 
get rid of a difficulty by ignoring the facts 
was never made. The House of Commons 
adjourned from time to time in the autumn 
of 1820 because the House of Lords was 
then engaged upon one of the most extra- 
ordinary of Ministerial measures—the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against Queen Caro- 
line. The Lower House was kept formally 
in session in order to be prepared to receive 
the Bill after it had passed the Upper House 
and to enter upon the discussion of it. As 
a matter of fact, the House of Commons 
never had an opportunity of dealing with 
the Bill, although it was read a third 
time in the House of Lords ; but this was 
not on account of any constitutional objec- 
tion to the adjourned session, for, as we 
have said, the point never suggestedto itself 
any member of the Opposition at the time. 
The Bill was abandoned because the Mi- 
nistry found, by the divisions on the se- 
cond and third readings, that the measure 
was rapidly losing support. Lord Liver- 

ool, however, declared that if the majo- 
rity for the Bill had not largely fallen off 
jt would have been sent down in due 
course to the other House, where un- 
doubtedly it would have been considered 
in the usual“way. But this is not all. 
The House of Commons, while awaiting 
the result of the proceedings of the House 
of Lords, did transact business from time 
to time on re-assembling after each ad- 
journment, receiving petitions and actually 
dividing upon motions. It is impossible 
to distinguish in principle between the 

roceedings of the adjourned House in 
4820 and the business of the Procedure 
Resolutions. Mr. Gladstone’s refutation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill’s constitutional 
argument was complete, though we cannot 
follow him in his attempts to show that the 
adjournment to an autumn session 1$ pre- 
ferable on grounds of practical convenience 
to the ordinary arrangements of business. 
—Times. ' 


The Daily News says : — Sir Stafford 
Northcote, to do him justice, did not throw 
much heart into his support of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. He was evidently forced 
jnto the position which he took up on 
muesday. His noble friend was not to be 
talked into quiescence, and was detere 
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mined to.‘ walk his own wild road whither 
that led him,” and, as Sir Stafford North- 
cote could not venture to throw him over, 
and was not willing to lead, he had noth- 
ing else to do but to follow, with more or 
less reluctant steps. The Conservative 
party as a whole did not show to great ad- 
vantage in Tuesday’s discussions, and 
perhaps the Conservative leader showed to 
least advantage of all. 

— e 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

In the beginning of our era the heathen 
tortured the Christian. In the nineteenth 
century the Christian tortures the heathen. 
Christian missionaries exposed themselves 
to pain and death in savage lands. Now 
they inflict them there :— 

A telegram from Sierre Leone gives us an 
account of the trial, conviction, and sentence 
of four wretches, who by some unfortunate 
accident got into the employment of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the wilful 
murder of a young native servant girl of 
theirs at Onitsha, on the Niger. These 
people—William John and John Williams, 
and their wives—tied together two runaway 
native girls, and subjected them to the most 
barbarous whipping at their own hands and 
at those of any well disposed neighbour who 
might be willing to contribute his passing 
stroke. The girls were then exposed naked in a 
broiling sun, and pepper was rubbed into their 
wounds. The fiends who inflicted these tortures 
were convicted, not of murder, of which they 
were morally guilty, but of manslaughter. They 
were sentenced, Williams and his wife to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, John to 
eighteen and a half years’ penal servitude, he 
having been already in prison a year and 
a half, and his wife to two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. The most shocking 
element in the case is not that monsters of 
cruelty could be found to perpetrate the ini- 
quity now tardily and insufficiently punished. 
These cruel sports of nature now and then 
present themselves, and until they have com- 
mitted the crimes which display their charac- 
ter, that character is not easily detected. The 
most terrible feature in the business is that 
fifteen years have passed between the offence 
and its punishment ; the neighbours having 
been themselves so implicated in the misdeed 
as to make conclusive evidence difficult. The 
depravity of an entire community is more ter- 
rible than the extremest wickedness in one or 
two individuals. But for the courage and 
exertions of one man, Mr. Haarstroop, the 
now convicted criminals would be still at 
large and, it may be, in the service of the 
Church Missionary Society.—Daily News. 

oM 
SIR HENRY THOMPSON. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Letters to Eminent 
Persons” ‘‘ Kosmos” addresses Sir Henry 
Thompson in the last number of the World. 
In this letter he says :—An inflexible total 
abstainer, and now very nearly a complete 
vegetarian, you have one of the best cellars 
and cuisines in London. A gourmet in the 
true sense of the word, you are one of the few 
Amphitryons who convey the idea to their 
guests that a dinner, such as you understand 
it, is an essential part of a liberal education. 
The social genius of the age is that of a bright 
eclecticism. Some years ago it was reproach- 
fully said of society, in the words of a famous 
and deceased tailor, that it was a ‘‘little 
mixed.” The fusion may now be regarded as 
complete, and the mixture is, on the whole, 
harmonious and artistic. You have illustrated 
this process with great felicity, and you are 
one of the men to whose pleasing examples 
its wide diffusion is largely due. Few per- 
sons have travelled more extensively outside 
the limits of their avocation. In every quarter 
you have made incursions, and returned vic- 
torious from the intellectual sortic. You 
have painted some charming pictures; you 
write a clear incisive style. Your wife was 
one of the most accomplished of musicians. 
Your daughter is not the least distinguished 
of lady artists, and has a scientific and histori- 
cal acquaintance with pictures, exemplified in a 
handbook, which is without a rival for skill 
in execution and practical usefulness. You 
may, therefore, fairly claim to have improved, 
so far as an individual can, the general cul- 
ture and the higher social civilisation of our 
time. The opportunities you have enjoyed 
have been considerable, and you have turned 
them to the best account for the embellish- 
ment and delight of existence. Such a man is 
a benefactor to his species. What more can 
be said, unless, inded, it be the expression of 
a hope that as he has gladdened and im- 
proved them in life, so he may emancipate 
them from the thraldom of unspeakable hor- 
rors in death ? 

The connection between the Power and the 
wish to give pleasure to the living, and the 
desire to ameliorate the condition of the 
dead, seems to be characteristic of the culti- 
vated surgeon. Mr. Seymour Haden is one 
of the first of living etchers, and does not im- 
press those who meet him at dinner as the 
sort of person whose heart is wholly given to 
the gloomy mysteries of the charnel. Yet, 
like yourself, he has made the disposal of the 
bodies of the dead a subject of special study. 
He is not a cremationist, but he believes in 
the virtues of flowers and wicker baskets, and 
some years ago he wrote an account, so 
gentle and poetic, of a funeral conducted upon 
those isthetic principles, that if there had 
been a touch or two prophetic of an impending 
tragedy one might have mistaken it for the 
narrative of a marriage. In fact, as Shelley 
said of the burial-ground at Rome, it made 
one in love with death. Cremation cannot 
claim this peculiar charm. None the less it 
is not only more desirable in itself, but more 
suited to the temper and thought of the time, 
than the æsthetic sepulture of Mr. Haden. 
The main argument against consuming the 
bodies of the dead by fire is the danger that 
cases of poisoning might sometimes pass un- 
detected. But surely the resources of science 
would be equal to the task of inventing a 
process by which the bodily vessel that re- 
ceives the poison should be spared the flames? 
The general recognition of cremation as the 
most humane, civilised, and healthful method 
for the disposal of the dead, and its ultimate 
triumph, are merely questions of time. 

The fact is often ignored that, independently 

of its physical recommendations, it has a spe- 
cific, if to a certain extent a speculative, at- 
traction for a public steeped in the ideas of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
will not only save us from torture in death, 
not only minimise the risk of disease, the in- 
fection of which comes from decaying animal 
matter, but will give greater definiteness to 
life. Mors ultima linea rerum, and in pro- 
jortion as men and women know that when 
the breath has left their body certain and al- 
most instantaneous physical annihilation awaits 
them, existence will seem amore compact, 
and certainly not a less satisfactory, affair. 
The knowledge that the mortal frame will, in 
a few minutes, be reduced to dust and ashes 
will help and console the imagination. The 
feelings which the prospect of immortality 
awakes will always differ in different tempera- 
ments. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the desire for the boon is likely to grow, 
as the complexities and exigencies of life in- 
crease. The soul which sighs for rest—rest 
only, not more life and fuller—may be par- 
doned, and the symbol of this rest may be 
seen in the peaceful urn wherein the silent 
ashes lie. 
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Tage Army Menica Department. — The 
Times understands that the following have 
been appointed to serve on the committee to 
inquire into the working of tho Army Medical 
Department :—Lord Morley (chairman), Ad- 
miral Sir William Mends, Major-General 
Hawley, Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department, Sir William M‘Cormac, and the 
Assistant Director of Supplies and transports, 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


The Lorn CHaxceLLoR took his seat on the 
woolsack at twenty-five past four o'clock, 
when Earl Granville and Lord Northbrook 
occupied the Ministerial benches, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury and Earl Carnarvon sat 
on the Opposition bench. About 30 Peers 
were present. His Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold sat on the cross-benches, and the 
Grand Duke of Hesse occupied a seat in the 
gallery. 

Kant GraxviLLe said: I beg to give notice 
that on Thursday next I shall have the 
honour to move a vote of thanks to the 
commanders and officers and men of her 
Majesty's forees in Egypt, and that the House 
adjourn until November 10, there being no 
business to bring before their lordships. 

The Marquis of Savispury gave notice that 
in consequence of the noble Lord’s intention 
not to furnish any explanation on the policy 
of the Government in Egypt, he would put a 
question to the Ministry on Thursday, after 
the proposed vote of thanks. 

The House then rose. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay. 
THE ADJOURNED SESSION, 

The House re-assembled this afternoon for 
the adjourned Session. The Speaker took 
the chair at a quarter to four. There was a 
good attendance of right hor. and hon. mem- 
bers, both front benches being we'l filled. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

Mr. Shaw, introduced by Mr. Stansfeld and 
Sir M. Wilson, took the oath and his seat for 
Ilalifax: and Mr. Craig-Sellar, who was 
brought up by Lord R. Grosvenor and Lord 
Kensington, took the oath and his seat for 
Haddington Burghs. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION, 

Lord R. Cuvreui., who was greeted with 
cheers on his re-appearance after a severe 
illness, rose in his place at the corner of the 
front Opposition bench below the gangway, 
and said:—lI rise, Sir, to move that this House 
do now adjourn. I have to call the attention 
of the House, Sir, with great respect, to a 
grave departure from Constitutional practice, 
which is now occurring by the fact of this 
House, being now re-assembled for the pur- 
pose of deliberating on the proposals of the 
Government at a period long subsequent to 
the Royal assent having been given to the 
Appropriation Act, and the business of the 
Session having been thereby absolutely closed 
(cheers). It is in order to prevent the con- 
tinuance of so grave an irregularity, and to 
suggest to the House a protest, remedy, and 
safeguard against the attempt on the part of 
the Prime Minister, or any future Prime Mi- 
nister, to disregard vital and well-established 
principles of Parliamentary Government, that 
I propose to move that the House do now ad- 
journ (laughter). The noble Lord proceeded 
to say that, if he had been in his place before 
the House adjourned, he should at that time 
have called attention to the impropriety of 
this prolonged adjournment. The Prime 
Minister had said there were precedents for 
it; but he joined issue with him in this. It had 
been the invariable practice of the House 
of Commons never to part with the Appro- 
priation Bill until the business of the Session 
had been, to all intents and purposes, 
practically concluded (hear, hear). When they 
parted with that Bill they extinguished all 
control and supervision over the public 
moneys. Sir Erskine May had written :— 
“The Resclutions of the Committee of Supply 
are reserved until all the supplies for the ser- 
vice of the year have been granted, when they 
are embraced in the Appropriation Act at the 
end of the Session; and it is irregular to in- 
troduce any clause of appropriation into a Bill 
passing through Parliament at any earlier 
period ;” and again, ‘* When the Appropria- 
tion Bill has passed both Houses, and is about 
to receive the Royal assent, it is returned 
into the charge of the Commons until that 
House is summoned to attend her Majesty or 
the Lords Commissioners in the House of 
Lords for the prorogation of Parliament 
(cheers). When it is carried up by the 
Speaker to the Bar of the House of Peers, 
and there received by the Clerk of Parlia- 
ment for the Royal assent.” This was also 
laid down by the highest authority known to 
Parliament, the late Sir Geo. Cornwall Lewis. 
He (Lord R. Churchill) had searched through 
the Records of the House and had found no 
precedents for its ever parting with its right 
to withhold supplies from the Crown, so long 
as it continued its deliberations. (Cheers.) 
From the days of the Plantagenets the Com- 
mons had always jealously insisted that ail 
the aids to the Crown, after receiving the 
assent of the other House, should be returned 
into their keeping, and be submitted by their 
Speaker for the Royal assent, when, and only 
when, all grievances should have been 
heard, and in the opinion of the House re- 
dressed. (Cheers.) The noble lord pointed 
to some examples in former reigns of the 
singular jealousy of the Commons in this 
matter, and their strong determination not to 
part with their only shield of defence against 


Monarchical or Ministerial tyranny. (Loud 
cheers.) Although, as a rule, it 
was unprofitable to speculate upon 


motives, in the present instance the 
motives of Her Majesty's Government in 
adopting this unconstitutional step were well 
known. Had Parliament been prorogued in 
August in the usual manner, and summoned 
again in October, there must have been a 
long debate upon the Address in reply to the 
Royal Speech—a course which would, no 
doubt, have heen inconvenient to the present 
Ministry. Her Majesty's Government had 
entrapped the House of Commons into the 
first recorded instance of a departure from 
this vital Constitutional custom in order to 
avoid a statement of popular grievances. 
(Cheers.) Even though the Angel Gabriel 
occupied the Prime Minister's seat on the 
Treasury bench, the House of Commons 
should ‘not, under these most favourable 
auspices, relinquish one jot or one tittle of its 
righis and privileges. (Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. Grapstone, who was received with 
loud Ministerial cheers, said: Mr. Speaker, 
I have to express my own satisfaction, and 
am sure the satisfaction of the House on 
seeing the noble Lord again in his place, 
after what, I am afraid, has been a tedious, 
if not a severe, illness. I have to thank the 
noble Lord for having kindly given me, a few 
hours since, notice of a Motion that he was 
about to make on the subject. The speech of 
the noble Lord, Sir, I will say in certain 
parts of it, might have been with perfect pro- 
riety as warmly cheered on this side of the 
Goan as in his own immediate neighbour- 
hood (hear, hear). I am ready, were it called 
in question, to defend to all extrimeties the 


conduct of Mr. Shaw Lefevre in the 
matter with which the noble lord has 
dealt. but that matter has no connection 


whatever with the subject that is now before 
us. The question touched by the conduct 
of Mr. Shaw Lefevre is whether the whole 
drafts of the year should or should not, as a 
matter of regular practice, be associated 
together in one and the same Appropriation 
Bill, and I will venture to say that there is no 
man who has oftener impressed upon the 
House, and I might say who has oftener 
wearied the House, with laying before them 
the essential importance of dealing with the 
financial affairs of the year as one matter 
under one comprehensive Bill, than the 
humble person who has now the honour of 
addressing you. Let us, therefore, now, sir, 
dispense altogether, and dismiss from our 
memories, and clear from the matter now be- 
fore us, these references to Mr. 8. Lefevre, 
which have nothing whatever to do with the 
question—(cheers)—but which bear upon a 
question exceedingly important, and a question 
to which I must say I have often witnessed 
with regret a very great indifference among 
gentlemen not sitting upon this side of the 
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| House (laughter); but with regard to which I 


am very glad to see that on the present oc- 
casion, although it has no connection withthe 
subject of the debate, their minds are fully 
alive to its momentous character. That is so 
far au fait. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
censure of the noble Lord, I must observe 
that it was passing censure, not upon the Go- 
vernment but upon the louse (hear, hear.) 
The course taken by the House in August last 
was not a course taken unawares. It was not 
a course taken by a thin and empty Ho se, 
without notice, but by a full Honse. Ata 
very considerable period before the adjourn- 
ment, unless my memory greatly deceives me, 


I announced to the House, on the part 
of the Government, the course that 
we intend to pursuc; that we though 


the subject of Procedire ought not to be 
handed over to the next year or the next ses- 
sion: and that having examined what should 
be the most convenient methods of approach- 
ing it, we were disposed to think that the 
most convenient method would be that we 
should wind up the ordinary business in the 
ordinary way and could then adjourn the 
House for a considerable p iod to enable 
members to refresh thems ‘ves after the 
severe labours they had undergone, and then 
met again for the purpose of considering 
Procedure. Well, Sir, is this censure de- 
served, or is it not? I my observe that, if it 
is not deseived, the Motion of the neble Lord 
appears to me to be wholly out of place and 
quite unequal tothe purpose which it coniem- 
plates. (Hear. The doctrine of the noble lord 
is that the passing of the Appropriation Act and 
the Prorogation are inseparably connected ; 
and he therefore interferes with a Motion at 
this particular moment in order to prevent 
the House from transacting other business, 
and to maintain this inseparable conneciion. 
(Laughier.) The inseparable connection is 
not maintained by moving the adjourr nent 
of the House. (Hear, hear.) It is quite evi- 
dent that if there be anything in the principle 
laid down by the noble iord, the Motion 
which he should have made is nota Motion 
for the adjournment of the House, which 
leaves the matter as open as before the ad- 
journment, but one praying for the proroga- 
tion of the House, in order to maintain that 
connection which the noble lord takes to be so 
vital and essential. The Premier, in conclu- 
sion, showed that there was a precedent for 
the present mecting of Parliament +1 what 
occurred in 1820. 

Sir Srarrorn Norrucote supported Lord 
R. Churchill's motion, which, however, was 
rejected by 209 to 142 votes. 

The VParnelli‘e members voted with the 
minority. 

THE EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 

Mr. Giapsrove gave notice that on Thurs- 
day he would move a vote of thanks to the 
commanders, officers, and men of her Majesty's 
forces in Egypt. 

Sir Witraip Lawson intimated that he would 
move the previous question. 

THE IMPRISONMENT OF MR, GRAY. 

Mr. Giapsrone moved the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry into the imprisonment 
of Mr. Gray, an Irish member, and announced 
that the Government intended in the course 
of the Session to presen’ a bill to amend the 
powers conferred upon the Judges with respect 
to the imprisonment of persons guilty of con- 
tempt of Court. 

The motion was agreed to without a divi- 
sion. 

THE RULES OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. Grapsroxe next moved that priority be 
given to the Bill to amend the Rules of the 
House, reserving to the Government the 
right to alter certain clauses of the measure. 

ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

In reply to several questions put by Sir 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 

Mr. Grapsroxe said the correspondence on 
Egyptian Affairs would be presented to the 
House within the next five days, and would 
include the despatches exchanged during the 
greater part of September. With regard to 
the Government policy in Egypt, the situation 
had been considerably modified, the affairs 
of the country having been in the 
hands of England, her Majesty’s Ministers 
being no longer bound, as they were 
six months ago, by engagements accruing 
from the relations which then existed. There 
remained, nevertheless, various delicate ques- 
tions which would come up for solution, and 
which presented serious difficulties. Ile did 
not anticipate that he would be able to intro- 
duce a complete measure on the subject 
during the present session, but the leader of 
the Opposition would have ample opportunity 
to criticise the policy of the Government. 
No statement had yet been prepared with re- 
card to the cost of the expedition, The ex- 
penses, however, so far as the Indian Con- 
tingent was concerned, would not materially 
exceed the original vote of credit. 

The Premier's resolution was adopted, and 
the House adjourned. 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
BALMORAL CASTLE, TUESDAY. 
The Queen walked out yesterday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, the Duchess 
of Connaught, the Grand Duke of Hesse, and 
the Hereditary Grand Duke and Princess 
Alice of Hesse. The Grand Duke of Hesse, 
with the Hereditary Grand Duke and Princess 
Alice of Hesse, left the Castle yesterday for 
London, attended by M. Muther. Viscount 
Bridport attended his Royal Highness as far 
Ballater, where a guard of honour of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders (the Duke of Albany’s) re- 
ceived the Grand Duke of Hesse at the sta- 
tion. In the afternoon her Majesty drove with 
Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of Con- 
naught. Lord Carlingford and the Hon. 
Victor Spencer had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal Family. 
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The Duchess of Cambridge has given a 
donation of £200 to the fund for aged and dis- 
abled soldiers. 

A marriage, says the Post, is arranged be- 
tween Viscount Curzon, eldest son of Earl 
and Countess Howe, and Lady Georgiana 
Churchill, fifth daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

Viscountess Combermere and Hon. Mrs. 
Hunter arrived at Warrior-square, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, on Tuesday, from Brighton. 

Lord and Lady Mount Temple and Miss de 
Burgh arrived at their residenee in Great 
Stanhope-strect from Broadlands on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

An unfortunate accident took place at 
Brechin Castle on Tuesday, to the second son 
of the Earl of Dalhousie, aged three years. 
He was playing in the breakfasi-room when 
he fell, and by an unaccountable mishap broke 
the bone of his left thigh about halfway 
down. Two medical men from Brechin were 
soon in attendance and the limb was set. 
The Earl and Countess of Dalhousie are at 
a in England, but by good fortune the 

vowager Countess of Dalhousie is staying at 
the Castle. 
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Tae \VEATHER AND THE Crops IN THE SOUTH. 
—October, which began favourably for 
farmers, has not realized its promise. Heavy 
showers, drenching the land and flooding the 
grass fields, have (the Sussex Advertiser re- 
marks) interrupted wheat sowing and autumn 
ploughing, and put agricultural arrangements 
out of gear altogether, Grass continues 
plentiful, as plentiful, in fact, as stock to eat 
it is scanty. Roots are producing heavy 
crops, some of which are already being taken 
up for storing. ‘There are more complaints 
again of poiato disease, and moreover the 
land has become too wet for raising pane. 
Hop-growers who took advantage © the first 
good prices have now reason to regret their 
rashness. The first prices were good, but 
they have improved since, and evidently, hav- 
ing left the maid, hands, they are destined 


to attain a higher point still. 


aliqnani’s Messenger. 
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ARABI'S DEFENCE. 
DISCOVERY OF IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Tuesday night: 

Ac.ing upon instructions given to kim by 
Arabi, Mr. Broadley has succeeded in secur- 
ing the whole of Arabi’s private papers, con- 
sisting of letters from members of the Khe- 
dive’s family, confidential advices from the 
Sultan, minutes of meetings of the Egyptian 
Cabinet at Cairo and Alexandria, and many 
other documents of the very highest impor- 
tance. These have been initialed by Sir 
Charles Wilson, and deposited at the British 
Agency. The mos important of these docu- 
ments are letters fror Sheik Mahmoud Essaad, 
who was a member of the Turkish mission, 
and chief depositary of the Sultan’s Pan- 
Islamic designs. These letters deeply com- 
promise the Porte. 

The task of getting possession of these 
papers was one of no ordinary difliculty, as 
the Egyptian Government were aware of their 
existence, and were also endeavouring to lay 


hands on them. Their researches, how- 
ever, although most minute, had fai’ 
to discover their hiding-place. Mr. 


Broadley was accompanied in his rce- 
rea: ches by Arabi’s son. Many of the docu- 
n nts had been secreted by Arabis wife. 
Now that these documents are safe in the hands 
of the Counsel, it is considered probable that 
Arabi will himself insist upon a fullinvestiga- 
iion, even if the Egpytian Government are in- 
clin d to stay proceedings. He states that 
he ially recognises that the future of Egyp 
now depends upon England, and considers, 
therefore, that it is the duty of this country to 
sift thoroughly all events connected with the 
National Movement, in order to be able to 
judge as to the real motives of the various 
actors on both sides.—The incident of the 
discovery of these most important ducuments 
confirms a statement in a letter which I re- 
ceived this morning from a trustworthy cor- 
respondent at Constantinople, to the effect 
that Faadri Bey, the sole member of the Tur- 
kish mission remaining here, has been in- 
structed by the Sultan to use his utmost in- 
fluence to prevent public proceedings being 
taken against Arabi. Another question de- 
manding inquiry is the treatment cf the pri- 
soners. Some of the female relatives of these 
men have been subjected to gross indignities 
by the palace eunuchs.—The Duke of Con- 
naught to-day took part at a meeting of 
Egyptian Masons, and was installed Grand 
Warden of the Lodge of Egypt. He also paid 
a visit to the Arab wounded in Lady Strang- 
ford’s Hospital. 
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THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 

The grand banquet to the 24 Life Guards 
took place on Tuesday evening in the Riding- 
school of the Cavalry Barracks at Spital, 
Windsor. The Mayor (Mr. J. Devereux) pre- 
sided, and the guests, who numbered about 
530. included Prince Christian, Colonel Ewart, 
Colonel Ferguson, the members of the Cor- 
poration, the Rev. A. Robins, Chaplain, Major 
Townsend, Mr, R. Richardson Gardner, M.P., 
Colonel Gordon, Major Curzon, Captain Wake, 
Mr. Thorton, and the Rev. S. Hawtrey. The 
Riding-school was very prettily decorated. 
The toasts of “ The Queen” and ‘* The Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the other members 
of the Royal Family ” were drunk with enthu- 
siasm. The toast of the evening, proposed 
by the Mayor, was the health of * Colonel 
Ewart, the officers, and non-commissioned 
officers. and men of the 2d Life Guards.” 
Colonel Ewart returned hearty thanks for the 
toast, and dwelt upon the pride which it gave 
him to command the regiment, whose conduct 
and discipline throughout the campaign had 
been most exemplary. The toast of ** The 
two Houses of Parliament” was responded to 
by Mr. Richardson Gardner, M.P. During 
the evening the band of the regiment played 
a selection of music under the direction of 
Mr. Winterbottom, the bandmaster. 

The banquet to tae Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue), which was to have taken place on 
Tueseay night, was unavoidably postponed till 
the following day owing to the marquee, 
erected in the square of the Albany Barracks, 
being blown down during the gale of Monday. 

The small contingent of the 24th Middlesex 
(Post Office) Rifle Volunteers, who formed 
the Army Post Office Corps in Egypt, reached 
London on Tuesday, and on their way from 
the Waterloo Station to the Tower hada 
very hearty popular reception, while at the 
General Post Office, where they stopped for 
a few minutes, Mr. Fawcett was waiting to 
sive them a few kindly words of welcome. 
Owing to a delay in getting their baggage out 
of the City of Paris, they had to stay a night 
at Portsmouth, and did not get to London 
until the afternoon. There were crowds of 
people both inside the Waterloo Station and 
in the street waiting to see them, and on the 
platform were Licutenant-Colonel Du Plat 
Taylor, commanding the Post Office Volun- 
teers, Major Kane, of the Buffs, Adjutant of 
the Corps, and other officers. The men looked 
well, and, with the exception of alittle trouble 
caused by bad water, have on the whole en- 
joyed good health. They had their white 
helmets on, but wore the dark gray cloth uni- 
form of the corps, instead of the thin jackets 
they had in Egypt. The contingent, under 
the command of Captain Sturgeon, the Army 
Posimaster, and Lieutenant Viall, Assistant 
Army Postmaster. consisted of four sergeants, 
four corporals, and 38 privates, of whom all 
have returned but six—a corporal and iwo 
men left at Cairo and file of men at Alexan- 
dria. Altogether 100 men from the corps 
enlisted into the First-class Army Reserve 
for this service. but it was not thought 
necessary to call them all out. By a special 
clause in the form of atiestation, on joining 
the Army reserve they had the guarantee 
of the Secretary of State for War that within 
six months after the proclamation of peace 
they should be allowed to leave the colours in 
order to return to their occupations in the 
Postal Department. Headed by the file and 
drum bands of their regiment and of the East 
and West India Dock Company and followed 
hy a muster of the Post Ollice Volunteers in 
undress uniform, they marched along Stam- 
ford-s.reet, over Blackfriars-bridge, and vid 
Ludgate-hill, the Old Bailey, and Newgate- 
street, to the General Post Office, where, 
having been formed in line in one of the cor- 
ridors. they were addressed by the Post- 
master-General, among those present being 
Mr. Stevenson A. Blackwood, C.B., Secretary 
to the Post Office, Mr. Algernon Turnor, Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Rea, Captain Car- 
din, Mr. Mitfoid, Mr. Churchill, and other 
o icials. Mr. Fawcett, in welcoming the of- 
ficers and men back, remarked that it seemed 
but yesterday since he had the pleasure of 
saying a few words to them when they were 
on the point of leaving to undertake very im- 
portant duties in a distant land. He had then 
wished them a safe and speedy return, and he 
was delighted for their sake and for the sake 
of the country that both wishes had been 
realized. They were to be congratulated on 
their safe return, and the country was to be 
coneratulated on the speedy and most suc- 
cessful termination of the war in which we 
had lately been engaged. He was delighted 
to be able to tell them that on all sides he 
had heard their conduct spoken of in terms of 
the warmest comment tion. He hadalso heard 
onall sides of the impor.ance of the services they 
had rendered to the Army, and he believed 
this experiment of sending a Post Office 
Corps with an English army in the field had 
been so successful that it would be always 
repeated whenever unfortunately it might be 
necessary for us to engage in hostilities. He 
could not describe the way in which they had 
done their duty better than in the words used 
in a report by their commanding officer, Cap- 
tain Sturgeon, who said that all the men, 
without a single exception, had discharged 
their duty, often under trying circumstances, 
with cheerful willingness. It was impossible 
to pay them a higher compliment, and, from 
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all accounts which had reached the depart- 
ment of the manner in which their duties had 
been performed, he was sure that Captain 
Sturgeon had not said one word more than 
was justly their due. He trusted that when 
they had enjoyed a short rest after their ar- 
duous duties they would return to their work 
and discharge their duties with as much as- 
siduity and ability as they had shown before 
they left, for it was, he thought, most im- 
portant they should prove that doing outside 
work, such as they had lately been engaged 
in, would not in the slightest degree interfere 
with the performance of their duties in the 
administration of that department. After ex- 
pressing his conviction that if ever again 
called on to do similar work they would do 
it with as much advantage to those they 
had to serve and with equal credit to 
themselves, Mr. Fawcett took oceasion 
to ascribe the credit of suggesting that 
a Post Office Corps should be sent to 
the field to Colonel Du Plat Taylor. 
A few words of welcome and commendation 
having been spoken to the men by Mr, Ste- 
venson Blackwood, Colonel Taylor told them 
itwas the intention of the regiment to en- 
tertain them at dinner on some night in this 
week shortly to be announced. Amid much 
cheering the contingent then marched out of 
the building and proceeded through Cheapside, 
past the Mansion-house, and along King 
William-street and Hastcheap, to the Tower, 
where they are to remain in barracks for two 
or three days. 

The Chatham Detachment of Royal Ma- 
rines who went through the Egyptian cam- 
paign arrived at Chatham on Tuesday amid 
great public rejoicings, On reaching the bar- 
racks they were inspected by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who was accompanied by his son 
Prince Alfred. Their Royal Highnesses 
arrived at the Chatham Railway Station by 
special train, having come from Eastwell- 
park. The High Constable of Chatham and 
Court Leet were present at the railway sta- 
tion to welcome the Duke, and the High 
Constable (Mr. H. Constable) presented him 
with an address. A number of naval and 
military oficials were also present to receive 
his Royal Highness, among them being Vice- 
Admiral Rice, Commander-in-Chief at the 
Nore; Admiral Watson, Superintendent of 
Chatham Dockyard ; Major-General Adair, 
Deputy-Adjutants zeneral Royal Marine Forces; 
General Monck, in command at Chatham ; and 
Captain Lord Walter Kerr, R.N. The 
Marines landed at the Dockyard, and 
reached the barracks about half-past twelve, 
passing through a crowd of several thousand 
spectators, who loudly cheered the troops as 
they marched along. The barrack-square 
was decorated, and there was a pretty trium- 
phal arch over the gateway. Unfortunately, 
the weather was very unfavourable. When 
the men reached the barracks they were in- 
spected by his Royal Highness, who atter- 
wards addressed them. He gave them a 
hearty welcome home, and referred to the 
conspicuous part they had played in the cam- 
paign, telling them they had added further 
honours to their corps, which was previously 
distinguished for its gallantry. Colonel- 
Commandant Hunt, A.D.C., then called upon 
the men to give three cheers for the Duke of 
Edinburgh, “ similar cheers,” said the gallant 
colonel, ‘‘to those you gave at Tel-el-Kebir.” 
The cheers were very heartily given. The 
men were also addressed by Major-General 
Adair and Colonel-Commandant Hunt, both 
of whom spoke in high terms of their gal- 
lantry. The High Constable then presented, 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Chatham, an 
address of welcome to the troops, for which 
Colonel Jones, who commanded the battalion, 
returned thanks. The men afterwards sat 
down to a banquet which had been provided 
for them. The Duke of Edinburgh left Chat- 
ham about about half-past three under a 
Royal salute. The detachment consisted of 
ten oflicers and about 330 non-commissioned 
officers and men. ‘The officers were Colonel 
Jones, Captain Blaxland, Captain Burrowes, 
Captain Coflin, Captain Cross, Captain Edye, 
Lieutenant Plumb, Lieutenant Money, Lieu- 
tenant Roach, and Lieutenant Harvest. 

ee EES 
POLITICAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”) 

In each of the three divisions taken in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night—the 
first on Lord R. Churchill’s Motion for the 
adjournment of the House, and the others in 
connection with the Premiers proposal to 
give precedence to the Government's Proce- 
dure Rules—the Irish members voted, almost 
without exception, against the Government, 
Mr. Parnelland Mr. M‘Carthy leading them into 
the Opposition lobby, Not only the Land 
League members, but several of the moderate 
section of the Third Party, such as Mr. 
M‘Coan, went with their colleagues against 
the Government, as did also Mr. J. Cowen. 
Mr. E. Dwyer Gray was present in his place, 
and took part in the divisions. Mr. Mellor was 
accidentally shut out from voting in favour of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolution, 

The Government will not propose any 
material modification of the First Rule as it 
now stands ; but it is inferred from Mr, Glad- 
stone’s language last night that they would 
agree to any change which would mect the 
general sense of the House, and would not 
seriously impair the value of the Rule, It is 
probable that steps will be taken to obtain 
from the moderate supporters of the Govern- 
ment an expression of opinion in favour of 
some relaxation of the Resolution. The ex- 
pectation among members on both sides un- 
doubtedly is that some compromise will be 
arranged. 

The length of the Autumn Session depends 
entirely on the course of the Government with 
regard to the First Rule. Should anything 
in the nature of compromise be adopted, it is 
believed that the prorogation will take place 
in less than a month; but if the Cloture Re- 
solution is to be fought out in its present form 
the Session will last six or seven weeks. 

We believe that the Irish members, though 
they have not adopted any formal resolution 
on the subject, will support a Cloture by a 
simple majority in preference to a Cloture by, 
a majority of two to one, ' 

The War Office and the Admiralty have not 
yet received all the details necessary to en- 
able them to estimate the precise cost of the 
war in Egypt, but from the information 
already obtained it is believed that it will be 
close on four millions. This is exclusive of 
the expense of the Army of Occupation and of 
the Indian Contingent. 

—_—_—__o-———-———- 
LONDON GOSSIP. 
(FROM ‘f THE WORLD.”) 


Apartments for the occupation of the young 
Princes have been taken at the Beau Rivage 
Hotel, Ouchy; the large suite on the first 
floor, with the long balcony over the lerrasse, 
being engaged. A better selection could 
scarcely have been made, as in Lausanne 
there is nothing very tempting in the shape of 
hotels—the Gibbon being old and musty, and 
the Richemont inconvenient, whilst both are 
too far from the lake; whereas at Ouchy 
their Royal Highnesses will find everything 
they can possibly desire—boating, fishing, 
and a splendid garden to ramble about in at 
their leisure; and Lausanne is very access- 
able, especially by the /uniculaire railway, 
which goes up in five minutes. 

The difference of character between the 
Prince of Wales’s two sons was very remark- 
ably evidenced at a dinner given in their 
honour in Queensland by the Governor, Sir 
Arthur Kennedy. Prince Albert Victor was 
silent and thoughtful, Prince George all 
vivacity. The waiters were all Chinamen ; 
and whenever the Governor was not looking, 
Prince George gave hard tugs at their pig- 
tails. The Chinamen, with true Oriental 
politeness, maintained an imperturbable 
gravily. 

Just as the Lydian Monarch was steaming 
past Gravesend, a small boat was seen 
making towards the steamer, and, regardless 
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NOTICE. 

A Four-page Supplement is published 
with this day's number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
extracts. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW RULES. 

The meeting of Conservative members 
which was held at the Carlton Club on 
Wednesday was practically an act of re- 
voltagainst Sir Stafford Northcote’s leader- 
ship ; and, indeed, against the conduct of 
business by the front Opposition Bench as 
awhole. It had instantaneous effect. Sir 
Stafford Northcote and his colleagues have 
consented to follow. The proceedings of 
the House of Commons in the morning 
sitting on Wednesday have diminished the 
hope of any speedy despatch of the busi- 
ness for which it has been called together. 
The debate on the Closure resolution was 
opened by Sir H. D. Wolff, who moved to 
omit the words which give ‘‘ the Chairman 
of a Committee of the whole House” the 
same power of putting the closure in 
motion as is given to the Speaker. Mr. 
Gladstone refused to accept the amend- 
ment for the obvious reason that the oppor- 
tunities for obstruction are greater when 
the House is in Committee than they are 
when the Speaker is in the Chair. Ina 
debate of the House a member can speak 


but once: in a debate in Committee 
he can make as many speeches 
on one question as he pleases. 
The amendment was not one which 


promised a very lively discussion ; but it 
soon became evident that antagonism to 
Mr. Playfair was to be brought into it. 
Lord Johu Manners, however, started the 
question, which ran through the debate, 
as to the powers to be given to chairmen 
of the proposed Standing Committees ; and 
Sir Richard Cross, reminding Mr. Glad- 
stone of his promise to consider the regu- 
lations under which occasional Chairmen 
of Committee were appointed, demanded 
to have these proposals at once, before the 
Tlouse divided on Sir H. Wolff's amend- 
ment. There was no reason for making 
this demand. The resolution expressly 
dealt with the powers of the Speaker and 
the Chairman for the time being of the 
Committee of the whole House. Mr. 
Dodson, however, announced that on con- 
sideration of Mr. Raikes’s amendment, 
which stands next, some statement about 
the Chairmen of Standing Committees 
should be made. The concession was in 
vain. A little later in the debate Mr. 
Gladstone announced that the Government 
would accept Mr. Raikes’s amendment 
which limited the power of originating the 
closure tothe Chairmanof Ways and Means. 
At the same time he promised to provide a 
simple way in which the House could con- 
trol the appointment of substitutes for the 
Chairman, and said that he would at the 
same time consider, what power they should 
have in respect of the Closure. This con- 
cession satisfied Mr. Raikes, who promi- 
nently dissociated himself from the course 
taken by his party, and complained of the 
aspersions which had been thrown on an 
office he once held. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that any concession the 
Government might make would be only 
the occasion for fresh objections. Lord 
Randolph Churchill flungout the stanuard 
of indiscriminate resistance to all and every- 
thing the Government proposed, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote immediately took ser- 
vice under his leadership. He objected to 
Mr. Raikes’s amendment now that the Gos 
vernment had adopted it. His contribu- 
tion to the wisdom that the discussion had 
evoked was that a couple of resolutions 
should be framed—one dealing with the 
business of the House when sitting with 
the Speaker in the Chair, the other ap- 
plying to the House when in Committee. 
Mr. Gladstone's reply to this feeble 
suggestion was that, as it was now 
clear that the resolution was to be 
met by an obstructive use of all the 
forms of the House, its division into 
two would simply necessitate the figh- 
ting of the whole battle twice over. 
The Opposition then fell back on mere 
obstruction. Lord Folkestone was put up 
to stammer and struggle through a speech 
of a quarter of an hour, and end by moving 
the adjournment of the debate. Thus the 
time was occupied, the division on the 
question of adjournment was being taken 
when the quarter to six was reached, and 
as soon as it had been announced that the 
adjournment had been defeated by 199 to 
436, the debate stood adjourned by the 
rules of the House. Such has been the 
first day’s work on the amendments to the 
Government proposals. In a whole morn- 
ing’s sitting the first amendment is not 
nearly disposed of. Omitting mere repe- 
titions there are between thirty and forty 
amendments to the first rule on the paper 
besides Sir Stafford Northeote’s motion for 
jts entire rejection when all the amend- 
ments have been discussed and disposed of. 
Jn voting for the adjournment motion on 
Wednesday, the whole Conservative party, 
with a large contingent of Irish members 
deliberately adopted the policy which Mr. 
Gladstone described with perfect fairness 
as that of meeting the resolutions, not by 
argument and reasoning, but by the ob- 


structive use of the forms of the House.. 


They seem bent on giving the country a 
final and effectual demonstration of the 
absolute necessity of the changes the Go- 
vernment have determined to make in 
Parliamentary procedure.—Daily News. 
The Standard says :—The Leader of the 
Opposition contended on Wednesday, with 
some show of justice, that the Govern- 
ment scheme was even now incomplete, that 
nobody knew how they wouldcarry it out in 
Committee, and that in asking the House 
to sanction the first Rule before they were 
fully instructed on this point they were 
asking for a blank cheque to fill up for 
what amount and in favour of what per- 
sons they pleased. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, declined to accept the suggestion of 
Sir Stafford Northcote to divide the ques- 
tion into two paris, though the Speaker 
last year had recognised the necessity for 
doing so. He did not pretend that it 
would not be better so divided, but urged 
that to divide his Resolution would be to 
give double opportunities for big 3.ed 
obstruction to it. After a Motion for 
the Adjournment of the Debate had been 
defeated by a large majority, time came 
to the aid of the Opposition, and adjourned 
the debate of itself at Five minutes to Six. 


As we pointed out a fortnight ago, if the 
Gove nment persist in conducting the de- 
bate ia the spirit which they exhibited on 
Wed ies lay they will hardly finish it this 
side of Christmas. Even if they had fully 
prepared their plan, and were armed at 
all points against the criticisms of their 
opponents, they would find it difficult 
enough to force it down the throats of the 
House of Commons. But that, avter such 
ample opportunities for perfecting their 
scheme at every point, they should come 
down to the House with the slipshod pro- 
posal which met with such rough usage 
on Wednesday—a proposal which they do 
not even stay to explain and defend, but 
contemptuously leave for the House to 
discuss by itself—seems to show that, to 
say the least, they are not sufficiently 
sensible of the magnitude of the task they 
have undertaken. 
SS ae 


THE FLOODS. 


The autumnal rains of the past week or 


two have brought their usual accompani- 
ment of disastrous Floods, involving de- 
struction of property and occasional peril 
to human life, and reminding the commu- 
nity of the need of the Rivers Conservancy 
Act, which has long been promised and 
never yet accomplished. England, it is 
true, suffers less than Continental countries 
in the matter of Floods, and our disasters 
seem small in comparison with those which 
desolate other parts of Europe; but it 
must be remembered that we are also 
excmpt from the tremendous rainfalls of 
other climes, and our rivers and streams 
are supposed to be under better control. 
Unfortunately, the practical management 
is very imperfect, and the extension of 
agricultural drainage is rendering the 
situation decidedly critical. Every pro- 
vision is made by the farmer to get rid of 
the rainfall as quickly as possible ; but the 
care thus exercised is limited by the 
owners and occupiers to the task of 
getting the water away from each indi- 
vidual farm or estate. The water runs 
readily through the soil, falls first 
into little drains and then into 
big ones, until finally it enters some brook 
or river which is supposed to be capable 
of carrying it whither it will never be 
heard of again. In moderate weather the 
process works with tolerable smoothness ; 
but direetly there is an extra fall of rain— 
which need not be by any means excep- 
tionally large—we have the melancholy 
tale of whole tracis of country laid under 
water, farming produce swept away, live 
stock drowned, railways flooded to a dan- 
gerous depth, country roads rendered im- 
passable, and perhaps a few bridges de- 
stroyed. All this happens with unfailing 
certainty, as if the population had simply 
resigned itself to its fate. We do nos 


allow fire to desolate our cities, but 
nothing effectual is done to save the 
country from the plague of waters. 


Whether it it a wise procedure to send the 
rainfall away with a rush may well be 
looke | upon as doubtful. But if the water 
isthe to be flung off as a nuisance, it 
shoul at least be seen that the channel” 
for its ¢ nveyance are adequate to the 
task. These Land Floods, which sweep 
over the broad acres of the lowlands, do 
an incalculable amount of mischief. 
They damage the quality of the grass, 
and carry off the manure from the 
arable land, for it is notorious that rivers 
in flood are often enriched with 
nitrogen that has cost the farmer much 
money, and which is worse than wasted. 
There is also a converse to this view 
of the case. When we get into the 
eycle of hot, dry summers, which is pro- 
bably in store for us, the land will be 
found emptied of its aqueous treasure, and 
unable to withstand the arid intluence of 
a cloudless sky. We shall then hear some- 
thing more about a subject now well-nigh 
forgotten—the storage of water. A large 
expenditure is incurred to get rid of the 
rainfall, and by and bye it may be found 
needful to expend money in another direc- 
tion, so as to preserve for our fields some 
portion of that which is now being allowed 
to waste itself in hurtful Floods. It isa 
reproach to the age in which we live that 
a day or two of steady downpour is suffi- 
cient to put a large portion of the country 
under water. The evil, instead of lessen- 
ing, is growing greater, and the loss in- 
curred becomes anational question. There 
ean be little doubt that the success of 
sewage-farming some few weeks back was 
due in a large degree to the advantage, in 
the hot summer. of having a quantity of 
water ready at hand. When we add that 
Floods, in addition to the desolation 
which they oceasion in the lowlands, also 
damage the water supply of many of the 
towns, it will be seen that the subject is 
one of widespread importance.—Standard. 


eae 
FRANCE AND TUNIS. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times 
says in the course of the pourparlers 
which preceded the conclusion of the new 
Franco-Tunisian Treaty, M. de Freycinet 
was informed that Germany would not 
oppose the final plans contemplated by 
France in Tunis. Austria and Germany 
gave similar assurances. Later on Prince 
Bismarck authorised Count Hatzfeld to 
declare that Germany would not only re- 
frain from opposine the proposed action 
of France, but was disposed to advise 
other Powers to adopt a similar attitude. 
The French Government, on being in- 
formed of these declarations, prepared the 
draft of the treaty and authorised M. Cam- 
bon to obtain the Bey’s assent and signature. 
The Times says England recently intimated 
that she would not oppose the abolition of 
the Capitulations in Tunis nor the creation 
of French Tribunals, in which she had the 
fullest confidence, but that she could not 
approve of ayy measure which would be 
prejudicial to any treaty of commerce now 
in force between England and the Regency. 
The French Government thereupon gave 
the Bi’ ‘sh Cabinet the most satisfactory 
assure .:es, promising that the relations 
between England and Tunis would be 
scrupulously respected. 

—e 

Mr. Horman Hunt's New Picrure. — Mr. 
Holman Hunt has (the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says) a'most completed 
his great picture of ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt.” 
This work is larger than Mr. Hunt's pictures 
usually are. It was begun at Jerusalem six 
years ago. The scheme of colour is based on 
a brilliant moon-light effect, such as is rarely 
seen even in the East. The figures are nov 
numerous, and are most skilfully worked out. 
Perhaps the most striking, and to many the 
most poetic, incident in this picture will be 
the group of child angels which surmount the 
principal group. ‘These are very beautifully 
wrought, and are intended to represent, or 
rather symbolize, the souls of the massacred 
infants. It is not yet decided how the picture 
is to be brought before the public. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNESDAY. 


The Speaker took the chair at a quarter- 
past twelve. 

The House commenced the discussion of 
the Procedure Resolutions. 

On the first resolution. Sir H. Wolff 
moved an amendment (which was under 
discussion all the afternoon) striking out the 
words which give the power of initiating the 
Cloture to the Chairman of the Committee of 
the whole House. In support of it, after some 
general observations on the danger of in- 
trusting this power even to the Speaker, he 
urged that the Chairman was not an officer of 
the same dignity and responsibility, that he is 
always a pariy man, taking an active part in 
polities, looking for promotion, and therefore 
more exposed to the influence of the Govern- 
ment of the day. It would be unwise, there- 
fore, and dangerous to give him the power of 
closing the debate. 

Mr. Grapsrong, in opposing the amerdment, 
argued that the speakers had often been party 
men, with Ministerial ambitions—for instance, 
Lord Grenville and Lord Sidmouth ; and they 
retained the power of giving effect to their 
opinions by voting. There was no reason, 
he asserted, why this power should not be 
given to the Chairman of Committees, 
though he admitted that he did nst stand 
on the same level as the Speaker, and that 
there ought to be some provision for the 
case of those gentlemen who occasionally took 
the chair in the absence of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. Moreover, he pointed out 
that the Chairman was Deputy Speaker, and 
in that position would be able to exercise the 
power now proposed to be taken from him as 
Chairman, and asseried that it was chiefly in 
Committee that these stringent powers for 
checking obstruction were required, 

Lord Joun Manners asked whether these 
powers were to be conferred on the Chairmen 
of the Grand Committees which were to per- 
form the functions of the whole House ; anc, 
on this being denied by the Prime Minister, 
he asked further what then was the use of 
these Committees. 

Mr. Arnotp remarked that the amendment 
would leave the House without any power of 
dealing with obstruction in Committee ; and 
Mr. Chaplin insisted that the House ought not 
to come to a decision on that point until the 
Government had disclosed its intentions with 
regard to the Chairmen of Grand Committees 
and the occasional Chairmen of Committees. 

Sir W. Hancourr said it was not asked that 
the Chairmen of Grand Committees should 
have these powers, and argued that it would 
be of no use passing the Resolution at all if 
the proceedings in Committee were excluded 
from it. 

Sir R. Cross complimented the Home Secre- 
tary on his complete conversion on this point, 
and contrasted his present attitude with his 
opposition to the efforts of the late Govern- 
ment to deal with obstruction. He also con- 
tended that, before proceeding further, the 
Government should explain its intentions with 
regard to the new Chairman. Sir W. Bartte- 
lot spoke in a similar strain, and warned his 
Conservaiive friends thet if the Resolution 
were passed, they would be ‘‘ howied down” 
by the Ministerialists, and would have to 
manifest the same indifference and resolution 
as the Irish members to get a hearing. 

Mr. Lopsoy, in reply to an observation of 
Sir W. Baritelot, maintained that the House 
had as much share in electing the Chairman 
of Waysand Means as inelecting the Chairman, 

Mr. Hicks, in supporting the amendment, 
mentioned various instances in which the 
Chairman had made mistakes, and at this 
point Mr. Gladstone intimated that the Go- 
vernment would acce +t Mr. Raikes’s amend- 
ment, siricily limi ng the power to the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and would 
subsequently propose a plan for appointing 
casual Chairmen of Committees, reserving to 
themselves, however, to consider whether 
this power should be extended to them. 

Sir 1. Cotrpnooke remarked it would be 
much easier to decide the point at issue if it 
had been settled by what proportion the C/diure 
was to be put in force; and Mr. Walter, 
taking a similar view, urged that the Govern- 
ment were putting the cart before the horse 
in asking the House to say who should exer- 
cise these powers before ıt was settled in what 
circumstances they were to be exercised. If 
Mr. Gibson’s amendment were accepted, as he 


‘hoped it would be, the particular point now 


et issue would become of less importance ; 
but as the question now stood he could not 
vote either way. 

Mr. Raikes, without entering into the gene- 
ral question, took the opportunity of correct- 
ing tne misapprehension which seemed to 
yevail on the Opposition benches that the 
Caairman of Committees was the creature of 
the Minister of the day. On the contrary, he 
held it to be his duty to cultivate equally con- 
fidential relations with the leading members 
of the Opposition. 

Mr. Clarke, Mr. S. Leighton, and Mr. Pell 
supported the amendment. Mr. Dawson vin- 
dicated the conduct of the Irish members, 
Mr. Balfour pointed out that of the three 
Liberal members who had spoken, two had 
opposed the Government, and Lord R. 
Churchill commented on the apathy and the 
silence of the Ministerialists. 

Sir S. Norrucore also complained that the 
Government had absented themselves from 
the debate, and that the word had been passed 
through the Ministerial ranks not to take part 
in it. He did not lay much stress on the per- 
sonal difference between the Speaker an the 
Chairman of Committees, but he thought there 
ought to be a distinction between the regula- 
tions for the whole [louse and for Committees, 
and that the two states should be dealt with 
separately. It was evideri from the debate 
that the Government had not half thought out 
their own plan, and, in the ci ~ umstances of 
the case, this was, he held, liti shor: of an 
insult to the House. 

The Attorney-General replied, and Lord 
Fotkestone moved the adjournment of the 
debate on the ground that no answer had been 
given to Sir S. Northcote’s proposal to deal 
separately with the two states of the House. 
Mr. Gladstone, upon this, remarked, amid 
loud cheers from the Ministerialists, that it 
would be the height of folly thus to double 
the opportunities for obstruction. 

The motion for adjournment was negati ~ed 
by 199 to 136, but it being now close upon 
6 o'clock, the debate stood adjourned by the 
Rules until to-day. 

E 


Tue Accounts or THE Lanp Leacue.—The 
Morning Advertiser says :—Some lurking critic, 
with an inconvenient turn for the auditing of 
public accounts, quietly took note of Mr. 
Kgan’s figures according as they appeared, 
and now comes out with a correction of a 
very striking kind indeed. He shows thri 
the sum of Mr. Egan’s public acknowledge- 
ments is £271,000, and not £244,000. This 
isa difference of some £27,000 at the ugly 
side of the book. But this is not all. Mr. 
Egan makes out in his latest statement, pub- 
lished last week, that he spent £213,000, 
leaving a bance in hand of £31,000. This 
pestilent auditor, however, goes over his 
previous figures, and shows from them that 
whereas the chancellor of the Land League 
exchequer acknowledged the receipt of 
£271,000 he estimated the expenditure at only 
£141,000—thot is, he overstated the real, or 
at least the legitimate, outlay by £71,000. 
Again, his balance in hand should be, not 
£31,000, but £129,000. In other words, and 
in round numbers, according to this autho- 
rity of the £271,000 collected under pretence 
of furthering the patriotic cause, no less than 
£98,000 is unaccounted for. This astounding 
exposure is no wild rumour, It appears in 
black and white in the /rish Times. Where 
is the missing money? That is a simple 
question. It is a very plain issue, too— 
nearly £100,000 is alleged to be unaccounted 
or. 


THE, RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 


“` Wednesday, which was the 28th anniver- 


sary of the Balaclava Charge, the inhabitants 

f Knightsbridge gave a grand banque. to the 

st Life Gaards ‘‘ on their victorious return 
fom Egypt.” The banquet was given in 
å large iron building called “ Humphrey’s- 
hall,” opposite the Knightsbridge Barracks. 
In ashort space of time the interior of the 

reat plac» nad been converted into a hand- 

me dining hall. Flags and banners of all 
nations hung from the roofs and sides, the 
he l-of the hall bore across it the words 
“ Kassassin,” ‘* Cairo,” ‘* Tel-el-Kebir ” 
while at the opposite end the words ‘“ Penin- 
sular” and ‘* Waterloo” brought to mind 
the historical glories of the regiment. The 
troopers, to the number of 330, in undress, 
marched into the hall from the barracks, and 
were received by the Committee, of whom 
Mr. Cowley, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Barnes were 
the representatives. There was a large 
gathering of civilians and officers in private 
dress, and later in the evening the Duke of 
Teck and a dist'nguished company were also 
present. Mr. Mitchell-Henry, M.P., pre- 
sided, supported by Major Charles Mercier, 
Royal Manches:er Regiment ; Surgeon-Major 
Vincent Ambler, Captain Clark Kennedy 
(Coldstreams), Sir Charles Freake, Captain 
Tully, the Rev. T. Shaw, Captain Probyn, and 
the Rev. John Bloomfield, vicar of All Saints, 
Knightsbridge, etc. The toasts of ‘The Queen” 
and “The Prince and Princess of Wales” 
were proposed by the chairman, and were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, The chairman 
stated that letters had been received from the 
Prince of Walesand fromtheDuke or Cambridge 
expressing the utmost interest in the proceed- 
ings, and regret that they were unavoidably 
absent. An interval ensued, during which 
vocalists sung appropriate songs, and the 
troopers led eff the chorus in spirited style. 
The band of the regiment, too, under Mr. J. 
Donoghue, enlivened the period of waiting 
for the oflicers of the regiment by playing a 
selection of music. At length, amid great 
cheering, the Puke of Teck, Lord Rodney, 
the Marquis of Ormond, Colonel Keith Fraser 
(the late commanding ollicer of the regiment), 
Colonel Ta'bot (the present commanding 
ollicer) the Hon. Major Byng, Captain Hill 
Trevor, Captain Sir Simon Lochart, and 
other oflicers arrived, and heard the toast of 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces” 
proposed by the vice-chairman, to which Sur- 
geon-Major Ambler, a Crimean medallist, and 
Major Charles Mercier, responded. The 
chairman, in proposing the toast of the even- 
ing, “The Officers, Non-commissioned Of- 
ficers, and Men of the 1st Life Guards,” gave 
to all who had served in Egypt a hearty wel- 
come home, as neighbours and friends. The 
dwe'lers in Knightsbridge, he said, could 
testify to the good conduct of the troops, and 
to the example they set to others. It was 
natural to Englishmen to show their delight 
by giving a dinner, and specially was it their 
pleasure to welcome in this way those who 
had well-maintained the honour of the coun- 
try abroad; those who, in one sentence, had 
‘done their duty.” The toast was received 
with enthusiasm. Colonel Talbot, who was 
greeted with loud and long-continued cheers, 
expressed the surprise of the troops at the 
welcome they had received, both on last Sun- 
day and on that occasion, and said that, 
though unexpecied, their welcomes were ap- 
preciated. He defended his regiment from the 
slur which used to be cast upon it—that it was 
a regiment to be “looked at,” and added that 
the men and officers had gladly endeavoured 
to justify the action of his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief in sending them out to 
take part in the campaign. Colonel Keith 
Fraser, in response *^ repeated valls, made a 
short speech, expressing his pride in his old 
regiment, and his regret at not being with it 
in Egypt. The Duke of Teck, in response to 
the toast of his health, said that now he had 
turned up, like a bad shilling, in Egyqt, he 
trusted the Army would allow him to regard 
himself as a comrade. Complimentary toasts 
followed, and the proceedings ended at a late 
hour. 

The Royal Horse Guards (Blue) were enter- 
tained at dinner by the residents of the neigh- 
hourhood of the Albany-street Barracks on 
Wednesday night in the Town-hall, Holborn, 
the great marquee put up in the barrack 
square having been blown down in the 
storm on Tuesday. Mr. W. J. Nevett was 
in the chair. ‘The whole regiment were 
invited, the men who had returned from 
Egypt being distributed among their com- 
rades and their hosts at the table. Nearly 
400 of the troops and altogether about 750 sat 
down to dinner. The menu was suggesiive 
of the occasion. Afier “the roast beef of Old 
England” came ‘Egyptian boar’s head,” 
then Kassassin slices, bastions of galantine å 
VAlexandria, Arabi brawn, Wolsely’s Cairo 
game pie, some roast venison, the gift of Lord 
Fitzhardinge, rounds of Scotch beef, pyramids 
of briskets, Cumberland hams, English fight- 
ing cocks, Tel-el-Kebir salad, and ‘‘ House- 
hold” plum pudding. 

The loyal toasts having been received with 
great enthusiam, the troopers singing the Na- 
tional Anthem and ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of 
Wales” with much heartiness, the toast of 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces” was 
proposed by Mr. Dryden. 

General Cecil Ives, in replying for the 
Army and Navy, remarked that after serving 
for nearly a quarter of a century in the regi- 
ment which in the end he had had the honour 
to command, he was glad to see his old com- 
rades and to welcome them home. (Cheers.) 
Having paid a compliment to Mr. Burley and 
the committee for the readiness and success 
with which they had performed the difficult 
movement required of the commissariat when 
a general at a moment's notice changed the 
base operations, he said it was a pleasure to 
return thanks for the Army on this occasion, 
because they had done so well. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, having proposed in eulo- 
gistic terms the toast of the evening, coupled 
with the name of Colonel Home, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Milne Home, M.P., who 
was received with prolonged cheers, said,— 
I think the task that you have given me is 
far more onerous than any duty I have had to 
perform during all my soldier's life, even 
during the last three months. I feel, more- 
over, as if I stood here as a sort of inter- 
loper. The chairman has dwelt entirely on 
the squadron of the Blues, of which I indivi- 
dually was not the commander, but my com- 
rade and friend Major Montagu. (Cheers.) 
It so happens that I was the senior officer of 
the Blues with the Household Cavalry in 
Egypt, but I was second in command to our 
gallant commander Colonel Ewart, and there- 
fore I had only one-third share of the regi- 
ment to do with. Every word the chairman 
has used with reference to the Blue Squadron 
I take as applicable to the Red. (Cheers.) 1 
think the one fact that this great banquet is 
given to a section of the British Army by civi- 
lians is and must be a source of unmitigated 
setisfaction not only to that section, but to the 
whole Army of Great Britain. Allow me to 
say, on behalf of the whole Army, at all 
events speaking for the Household Cavalry in 
particular, that it is our desire always to do 
our duty, whether that duty lies in the daily 
round and common task of barrack life at 
home or, onthe other hand, in the daily and 
nightly excitement of a campaign like that from 
which we are returned. (Hear,) You have 
read in the detailed and accurate accounts of 
the Press, in the published despatches of Ge- 
nerals, as well as from private sources, al- 
most everything that happened throughout the 
course of the campaign. Probably you know 
more about what occurred to the rest of the 
Army than I or my comrades do, because 
we had to trust to England for a great deal of 
our news. You have read, among other things, 
that we had not only to withstand the bullets, 
shells, and shot of Arabi, but that we had an 
enemy also to withstand in the form of a fierce 
sun and also the usual circumstances of war— 
namely, lack of food and medical comforts. I 
am not going to dilate upon these unpleasant- 


nesses now, but I simply allude to them for 
this reason—to remark upon the wisdom of 
our Commander-in-Chief, Sir G. Wolseley, 
in having managed somehow or other to sur- 
round himself with regiments composed prin- 
cipally of seasoned .oldiers—men whose con- 
stitutions had become inured to fatigue and 
hard work, and therefore better able to with- 
stand such a campaign as this was bound to 
be under the hot sun of Egypt. (Hear, hear.) 
One word as to the three squadrons of the 
Household Cavalry. You know that at 
the head of them was Colonel Ewart, the 
present com aanding officer of the 2d Life 
Guards, and, as he is absent, I may be al- 
lowed to say a single word in his praise, and 
to tell you of the great devotion we felt for 
him, because you know that unless a regiment 
is well led and is truly devoted to its colonel 
i} can never get on. (Hear, hear.) I had, 
perhaps, more opportunities than others of 
seeing Colonel Ewart throughout the campaign, 
and allow me to say that a more splendid 
fellow never led a regiment. (Cheers.) Be- 
fore we were under fire at Tcl-el-Kebir, 
Colonel Ewart was wounded—that is to say, 
had a fall, which broke his ribs, but he would 
not allow a single doctor to look at him until 
the trying wor of the campaign was over. 
(Cheers.) What anguish that man must have 
gone through—how he managed in spite of 
that suffering to command us during those 
trying three or four days I know not, for it 
was not until after then that he allowed him- 
self a short rest before the forced march to 
Cairo. In military circles the formation of 
such a regiment as ours is not always ap- 
proved, Iam not going to give my opinion 
about that, but I say that if thereis a brigade 
in the whole service in which such a regiment 
was likely to be formed and to do good service 
it was in the Household Brigade. Through 
our service we have been thrown together, 
and among the officers and non-commissioned 
officers and men of the three regiments there 
has always exisied that cordiality and friend- 
ship that becomes the soldiers of the House- 
hold Cavalry. Had it not been for this friendly 
feeling we should never have hung together 
as we did through the campaign. In short, 
we could not have had the success in camp 
or field which it was our privilege to 
enjoy. (Hear, hear.) I regard the vec>ption 
which all the troops throughout 
kingdom have received from the civilian 
element as a good sign of the times. We 
have had many privations, but we have for- 
gotten them all amid this tremendous ovation. 
(Cheers.) Believe me that such an expression 
of feeling as I have seen here to-night and 
such as I saw throughout London on Friday 
will do good to both civilians and soldiers, 
and that so far as the Army is concernec, it 
will be a greater inducement to those who 
come after us to live and die for their Queen 
and country. (Cheers. ) 

Major the Hon. O. Montagu, who was also 
loudly cheered and called upon to speak, after 
thanking the chairman and committee for the 
reception they had given the squadron of the 
Blues, referring to some remarks made by the 
chairman with regard to the reputation the 
rez'ment gained when in Flanders of being 
terribly hard swearers, said he was afraid if 
he had heard language used about Arabi, the 
desert, the flies, the meat, and the dust, he 
would have thought the language of the Royal 
Horse Guards in fo. mer days mild in compa- 
rison. (Laughter.) Some reformers of late 
had spoken of the Household troops as if they 
were only fit to walk arm-in-arm with nur. 2- 
maids (laughter), and as too heavy to be of any 
use in foreign service, but he was proud to 
think that when they had the opportunity 
they had been able to prove that they could 
fight and stand privations as well as any 


troops in Her Majesty’s service. (Cheers.) 
The Chairman having proposed ‘ The 


Health of the Colonel of the Regiment,” Co- 
lonel Fred. Burnaby, commanding the Blues, 
replied; and, other toasts following, it was 
late before the company separated. 


as — 


ARABI’S PAPERS. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Wednesday evening :— 

The recovery by Arabi’s counsel of the 
whole of his papers and documents has caused 
an immense sensation. In official circles a 
deep fecling of anxiety exists, many fearing 
that the mask of loyally is about to be torn 
off, and the whole of their recent intrigues 
with the National Party brought to light. Al- 
though the Bairam holidays do not conclude 
before Saturday, and it is altogether contrary 
to usage to transact official business of any 
kind during their continuance, a Cabinet 
Council has been summoned for to-morrow, 
under the presidency of the Khedive himself. 
I have good reason to believe that the main 
point of discussion will be the advisability of 
stopping all further proceedings against Arabi 
and his companions. As a leading native said 
to me to-day, there is scarcely an Egyptian 
in official life who did not endeavour to make 
matters smooth with Arabi’s party, in case of the 
eventuality of his succeeding to the supreme 
power. [f, therefore, all the private letters and 
communications which have passed are to be 
made public, neither the Khedive nor the 
public will entertain in future the smallest 
confidence in any well-known personage in 
the country. This would be a very grave 
misfortune, and it is better that the ring- 
leaders of the rebellion should escape their 
well-deserved punishment than that Egypt 
and Europe should lose all confidence in 
every leading Egyptian, and so the work of 
reorganisation be sy, Page indefinitely. 
Arabi to-day furnished his counsel with a 
list of high officials at Constantinople whom 
he wishes to subpoena as witnesses. The 
chief nominal objection on the part of the 
Egyptian Government to the kainis of 
English counsel was its apprehension that 
these would endeavour to delay proceedings, 
but it is noteworthy that at present it is the 
Egyptian Government itself which is causing 
delay, by withholding the minutes of the 
Commission of Inquiry, which, by a written 
agreement, it engaged itself to furnish to 
Arabi’s counsel forthwith. 

———— 0MM 


POLITICAL ITEMS. 
(FROM THE ‘‘ DAILY NEWS.”) 

A mecting of Conservative members was 
held at the Carlton Club on Tuesday, at 
which great dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the conduct of Sir Stafford Northcote 
in allowing the debate on Mr, Gladstone’s 
motion asking for precedence for the Rules of 
Procedure to close at an early hour on Tues- 
day evening. 

We understand that the motion for the ad- 
journment of the House which was made by 
Lord Randolph Churchill at the meeting of 
Parliament on Tuesday was not due to an 
individual initiative, but was taken at the in- 
stance of the responsible managers of the 
party. Lord Randolph was, we are informed, 
chosen to raise the question of the impro- 
prieiy of continuing the session after the 
passing of the Appropriation Act, because he 
was the only conspicuous member of the 
Conservative party who had not given his 
assent to the arrangement which it was 
found convenient on Tuesday to denounce as 
unconstitutional. 

During the course of the discussion in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon 
on Sir H. Wolff's amendment to the First 
Resolution, appeals were several times made 
to the Irish membere to assist in the work of 
obstruction. Thece representations, which 
came from prominent members of the Con- 
servative party below the Gangway, met with 
no success. 

Re ee 
THE “ FALSE PROPHET” OF THE 


Th SOUDAN. ù 
'he news from Egypt has lately been very 
@ Prophet of the Soudan, 


quiet about the False A 
as he is called. The Egyptians themselves 


had no eyes for events lately except those 
things which were taking place so much 


the 
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nearer their own doors, and it is only nov 
that they are able to look about and see wh 

is going on in the more out-of-the-way pa it 
of their own country. The False Prophet, i 
would seem, has not been idle; while Ara t 
has been suffering defeat, rumour has it th 

the False Prophet has been achieving vic- 
tories, and slaying many thousands of his 
foes. He is evidently playing for a high 
stake ; this is clear from the name which, if 
we trust the telegram, he has assumed for 
himself. He claims to be the Imam Mahdi, 
or the last prophet Allah will send to conquer 
the enemies of Islam, and rule supreme 
over the world. To such a person all Mo- 
hammedans would knecl and serve. Were 
he to appear in this character as a conqueror 
at Cairo, the eclipse of Arabi, as well as of 
the Khedive, would be complete. The Sultan 
himself would cease to think of the Cali- 
phate in the presence of such a potentate and 
representative of Allah on earth. The 
Imam Mahdi is to come, according to Mo- 
hammedan belief, accompanied With great 
signs and wonders, and he will appear shortly 
before the Judgment Day. He comes ona 
white horse, and at the head of an army 
all mounted on white horses. In this there 
is a manifest trace of Scripture ideas, which 
the Mohammedans have followed, and where 
the Hebrew Messianic notions may be traced. 
It bears, at the same time, a strong resem- 
blance to the Kalki Avatar of the Hindus, 
which is to make its appearance on a white 
horse, and when the white horse stamps its 
foot the Kali, or black age, is to end, and the 
Crita, or golden aze, will begin again. It 
need scarcely be stated that there have been 
many pretenders to this character in the East; 
and the Indian bazaars during the Mutiny 
often had wondrous tales of his appearance 
leading his army of white horses. The Imam 
Mahdi must be a visible ruler with power 
and victory on his side, and if the present 
pretender at Khartoum manages to spread 
the report that he is killing his enemies by 
the thousands he may be accepted most wil- 
lingly by the Moslems. Even the defeat of 
Arabi, who claimed to be fighting for the 
cause of Islam, may have the effect of making 
the Mohammedans turn to this man as their 
coming Prophet. Should this peculiar result 
come to pass, it may give our troops another 
campaign in Egypt, for the new Imam is not 
likely to give any guarantees about such a trifle 
as the Suez Canal. At present he is a long 
way off. Khartoum, of which he is said to 
be absolute master, is about 900 miles ina 
direct line from Cairo, and perhaps 1,000 
miles following the windings of the Nile. The 
town is the principal place in that region, and 
is situated among palm trees on the western 
bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or the Blue Nile. 
This is close to the junction of that branch 
with the Bahr-el-Aviad, or the White Nile. 
"tis this position at the union of the two 
main branches of the Egyptian river which 
gives Khartoum its strategical importance, 
and made it long the head-quarters of the 
slave trade in Upper Egypt. For some years 
past the ielograph extended as far south as 
this, and travellers who visit the place are 
entertained there by the ruling Pacha in a 
style reminding them of Paris—at least those 
who have reached Khartoum after — 
in the desert and barbarous countries aroun 

say that it seems like Paris to dine with the 
Governor of Khartoum, who produces knives 
and forks, cut-glass, and silver, and a menu 
of fish, meat, and game, and conversation 
carried on in French. A dance of Rawazi, or 
Y utch girls of the locality, when cigarettes 
are being smoked afterwards, may just remind 
them that they are not dining in a café on the 
Boulevards. The Imam Mahdi, instead of 
accepting these civilities, and making believe 
he was in Paris, is reported to have killed 
Abdul Kadr, the governor of the place, to 
have occupied it, and is getting his Nubian 
troops into a disciplined condition, in order 
no doubt to carry on his conquests and keep 
up the character he has assumed.—Daily 

ews. 
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THE STORM. 


In many parts of the country the storm of 
Tuesday morning has proved more destruc- 
tive than was at first supposed. The rivers 
Avon and Stour in Hants and Dorset have 
overflown their banks, causing a higher flood 
than has been known for the past 50 years, 
The Wimborne people were rowing about the 
streets in beats, and many houses and shops 
were inundated. Owing to the heavy rains 
and the flooded state of the Avon, a railway 
bridge crossing the river near Holt Junction 
has been washed away, and the traflic se- 
riously interrupted. Passengers booked on 
the Berks and Hants Railway to stations be- 
low Devizes on Wednesday were required to 
proceed vid the main line or take the 
route vid Newbury, Didcot, and Chippen- 
ham. There was an unprecedentedly high 
flood at Bath on Wednesday. By 2 o'clock 
in the morning the water had risen to the 
upper rooms of many of the houses in the 
low-lying districts. A bridge at Twerton 
and another at Bathford were swept away. 
From Kidderminster we learn that the river 
Stour was greatly swollen on Tuesday, and 
that only vehicles could pass outside the 
town. The central midlands are suffering 
from the most extensive floods known for 
many years, At Leamington a footbridge, by 
Oldham’s Mill, has been swept away. Whole 
tracts of land along the tortuous courses of 
the Leam and Avon are inundated. Near 
Hatton, it is reporied a man and donkey-cart 
were swept away. The streets of Leicestor 
were still under water last night. At the 
west-end of the town yesterday the inhabi- 
tants were awakened by the ringing of bells, 
and before they had time to do anything they 
found their furniture floating about. Busi- 
ness in the district was entirely suspended all 
day. At Barrow-on-Soar the water rushes 
clean over the highest hedges, and no trace 
of the highways is to be seen, The interrup- 
tion to traffic on the Midland and Great 
Northern lines has ceased. In the valley of 
the Trent large tracts of land are submerged, 
and cattle have had to be removed from tho 
fields. In that part of the town of Notting- 
ham lying nearest the Trent, a district now 
thickly populated, but still known as ‘‘ the 
meadows,” the water has entered the lower 
rooms of many of the houses, and, as exten- 
sive floods are reported to prevail higher up 
the river, the inhabitants fear that the incon- 
venience from which they are suffering will 
be increased. The Whitham has in various 
places overflowed its banks. 

In Bristol and through the Vale of Ber- 
keley the flood is greater than has ever been 
experienced on any former occasion. Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s hounds, returning from Glou- 
cester, were attempting to pass over a sub- 
merged road at Longbridge when they were 
swept away by the current and carried to a 
deep part of the flood water in a low-lying 
field, through which the water was running 
fasi. It was thought the dogs would be lost, 
but, with the exception of one, they managed 
to swim back into the road. One hound, 
getting afoothold on a high mound just above 
the surface of the water refused to move ; but 
T. Clarke, the first whip, with the aid of a 
rope lashed round his body, succeeded in 
reaching him, and both were dragged through 
the water to a cart. Formiles in Gloucester- 
shire the country is flooded, and in the 
suburbs of Bristol on Tuesday night, espe- 
cially in Lower Ashley-road, Baptist Mills, 
and the neighbourhood of the New St. Wer- 
burgh Church, hundreds of houses were com- 
pletely flooded. The Rev. E. A. Fuller 
rescued an old blind man who was in danger 
of being drowned in the kitchen of his cottage, 
The rev. gentleman, who is the vicar of St. 
Barnabas, pulling off his coat, waded through 
the current to the cottage, and brought out 
the old man on his back amid the cheers of 
the spectators. On Wednesday morning 
Thomas Porter, the brewer’s drayman who 
had been carried away by the current, was 
found lodged in a tree, faa | was rescued. He 
had clung to the tree all night. 
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NOTICE. 


A Four-page Supplement ts published 
with this day’s number of the MESSENGER, 
and will be delivered gratis with each copy 
of the paper. It contains our American 
news and an interesting variety of literary 
exivacts. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW RULES. 

The meeting of Conservative members 
which was held at the Carlton Club on 
Wednesday was practically an act of re- 
volt against Sir Stafford Northcote’s leader- 
ship ; and, indeed, against the conduct of 
business by the front Opposition Bench as 
a whole. It had instantaneous effect. Sir 
Stafford Northcote and his colleagues have 
consented to follow. The proceedings of 
the Heuse of Commons in the morning 
sitting on Wednesday have diminished the 
hope of any speedy despatch of the busi- 
ness for which it has been called together. 
The debate on the Closure resolution was 
opened by Sir H. D, Wolff, who moved to 
omit the words which give ‘‘ the Chairman 
of a Committee of the whole House” the 


same power of putting the closure in’ 


motion as is given to the Speaker. Mr. 
Gladstone refused to accept the amend- 
ment for the obvious reason that the oppor- 
tunities for obstruction are greater when 
the House is in Committee than they are 
when the Speaker is in the Chair. ina 
debate of the House a member can speak 
but once; in a debate in Committee 
he can make as many speeches 
on one question as he pleases. 
Yhe amendment was not one which 
promised a very lively discussion ; but it 
soon became evident that antagonism to 
Mr. Playfair was to be brought into it. 
Lord John Manners, however, started the 
question, which ran through the debate, 
as to the powers to be given to chairmen 
of the proposed Standing Committees ; and 
Sir Richard Cross, reminding Mr. Glad- 
stone of his promise to consider the regu- 
lations under which occasional Chairmen 
of Committee were appointed, demanded 
to have these proposals at once, before the 
House divided on Sir H. Wolff’s amend- 
ment. There was no reason for making 
this demand. The resolution expressly 
dealt with the powers of the Speaker and 
the Chairman for the time being of the 
Committee of the whole House. Mr. 
Dodson, however, announced that on con- 
sideration of Mr. Raikes’s amendment, 
which stands next, some statement about 
the Chairmen of Standing Committees 
should be made. The concession was in 
rain. A little later in the debate Mr. 
Gladstone announced that the Government 
would accept Mr. Raikes’s amendment 
which limited the power of originating the 
closure tothe Chairman of Ways and Means. 
At the same time he promised to providea 
simple way in which the House could con- 
trol the appointment of substitutes for the 
Chairman, and said that he would at the 
same time consider, what power they should 
have in respect of the Closure. This con- 
cession satisfied Mr. Raikes, who promi- 
nently dissociated himself from tue course 
taken by his party, and complained of the 
aspersions which had been thrown on an 
office he once held. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that any concession the 
Government might make would be only 
the occasion for fresh objections. Lord 
Randolph Churchill flungout the standard 
vfindiscriminate resistance to all and every- 
thing the Government proposed, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote immediately took ser- 
vice under his leadership. He objected to 
Mr. Raikes’s amendment now that the Go- 
vernment had adopted it. His contribu- 
tion to the wisdom that the discussion had 
evoked was that a couple of resolutions 
should be framed—one dealing with the 
business of the House when sitting with 
the Speaker in the Chair; the other ap- 
plying to the House when in Committee. 
Mr. Gladstone's reply to this feeble 
suggestion was that, as it was now 
clear that the resolution was to Be 
met by an obstructive use of all the 
forms of the House, its division into 
two would simply necessitate the fight- 
ing of the whole battle twice over. 
The Opposition then fell back on mere 
obstruction. Lord Folkestone was put up 
to stammer and struggle through a speech 
of a quarter of an hour, and end by moving 
the adjournment of the debate. Thus the 
time was occupied, the division on the 
question of adjournment was being taken 
when the quarter to six was reached, and 
as soon as it had been announced that the 
adjournment had been defeated by 199 to 
136, the debate stood adjourned by the 
rules of the House. Such has been the 
first day's work on the amendments to the 
Government proposals. In a whole morn- 
ing’s sitting the first amendment is not 
nearly disposed of. Omitting mere repe- 
titions there are between thirty and forty 
amendments to the first rule on the paper 
besides Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion for 
its entire rejection when all the amend- 
ments have been discussed and disposed of. 
In voting for the adjournment motion on 
Wednesday, the whole Conservative party, 
with a large contingent of Irish members, 
deliberately adopted the policy which Mr. 
Gladstone described with perfect fairness 
as that of meeting the resolutions, not by 
argument and reasoning, but by the ob- 
structive use of the forms of the House. 
They seem bent on giving the country a 
final and effectual demonstration of the 
absolute necessity of the changes the Go- 
vernment have determined to make in 
Parliamentary procedure.—Daily News. 


The Standard s&s :—The Leader of the 
Opposition contended on Wednesday, with 
some show of justice, that the Govern- 
ment scheme was even now incomplete, that 
nobody knew how they wouldcarry it out in 
Committee, and that in asking the House 
to sanction the first Rule before they were 
fully instructed on this point they were 
asking for a blank cheque to fill up for 
what amount and in favour of what per- 
sons they pleased. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, declined to accept the suggestion of 
Sir Stafford Northcote to divide the ques- 
tion into two parts, though the Speaker 
last year had recognised the necessity for 
doing so. He did not pretend that it 
would not:be better so divided, but urged 
that to divide his Resolution would be to 
give double opportunities for bigoted 
obstruction to it. After a Motion for 
the Adjournment of the Debate had been 
defeated by a large majority, time came 
to the aid of the Opposition, and adjourned 
the debate of itself at Five minutes to Six. 
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As we pointed out a fortnight ago, if the 
Government persist in conducting the de- 
bate in the spirit which they exhibited on 
Wednesday they will hardly finish it this 
side of Christmas. Even if they had fully 
prepared their plan, and were armed at 
all points against the criticisms of their 
opponents, they would find it difficult 
enough to force it down the throats of the 
House of Commons. But that, after such 
ample opportunities for perfecting their 
scheme at every point, they should come 
down to the House with the slipshod pro- 
posal which met with such rough usage 
on Wednesday—a proposal which they do 
not even stay to explain and defend, but 
contemptuously leave for the House to 
discuss by itself—seems to show that, to 
say the least, they are not sufficiently 
sensible of the magnitude of the task they 
have undertaken. 


———— eee 


THE FLOODS. 


The autumnal rains of the past week or 
two have brought their usual accompani- 
ment of disastrous Floods, involving de- 
struction of property and occasional peril 
to human life, and reminding the commu- 
nity of the need of the Rivers Conservancy 
Act, which has long been promised and 
never yet accomplished. England, it is 
true, suffers less than Continental countries 
in the matter of Floods, and our disasters 
seem small in comparison with those which 
desolate other parts of Europe; but it 
must be remembered that we are also 
exempt from the tremendous rainfalls of 
other climes, and our rivers and streams 
are supposed to be under better control. 
Unfortunately, the practical management 
is very imperfect, and the extension of 
agricultural drainage is rendering the 
situation decidedly critical. Every pro- 
vision is made by the farmer to get rid of 
the rainfall as quickly as possible ; but the 
care thus exercised is limited by the 
owners and occupiers to the task of 
getting the water away from each indi- 
vidual farm or estate. ‘The water runs 
readily through the soil, falls first 
into little drains and then into 
big ones, until finally it enters some brook 
or river which is supposed to be capable 
of carrying it whither it will never be 
heard of again. In moderate weather the 
pae works with tolerable smoothness ; 

ut directly there is an extra fall of rain— 
which need not be by any means excep- 
tionally large—we have the melancholy 
tale of whole tracts of country laid under 
water, farming produce swept away, live 
stock drowned, railways flooded to a dan- 
gerous depth, country roads rendered im- 
passable, and perhaps a few bridges de- 
stroyed. All this happens with unfailing 
certainty, as if the population had simply 
resigned itself to its fate. We do not 
allow fire to desolate our cities, but 
nothing effectual is done to save the 
country from the plague of waters. 
Whether it it a wise procedure to send the 
rainfall away with a rush may well be 
looked upon as doubtful. But if the water 
is thus to be flung off as a nuisance, it 
should at least be seen that the channels 
for its conveyance are adequate to the 
task. These Land Floods, which sweep 
over the broad acres of the lowlands, do 
an incalculable amount of mischief. 
They damage the quality of the grass, 
and carry off the manure from the 
arable land, for it is notorious that rivers 
in flood are often enriched with 
nitrogen that has cost the farmer much 
money, and which is worse than wasted. 
There is also a converse to this view 
of the case. When we get into the 
cycle of hot, dry summers, which is pro- 
bably in store for us, the land will be 
found emptied of its aqueous treasure, and 
unable to withstand the arid influence of 
a cloudless sky. We shall then hear some- 
thing more about a subject now well-nigh 
forgotten—the storage of water. A large 
expenditure is incurred to get rid of the 
rainfall, and by and bye it may be found 
needful to expend money in another direc- 
tion, so as to preserve for our fields some 
portion of that which is now being allowed 
to waste itself in hurtful Floods. Itisa 
reproach to the age in which we live that 
a day or two of steady downpour is suffi- 
cient to put a large portion of the country 
under water. The. evil, instead of lessen- 
ing, is growing greater, and the loss in- 
curred becomes anational question. There 
can be little doubt that the success of 
sewage-farming some few weeks back was 
due in a large degree to the advantage, in 
the hot summer. of having a quantity of 
water ready at hand. When we add that 
Floods, in addition to the desolation 
which they occasion in the lowlands, also 
damage the water supply of many of the 
towns, it will be seen that the subject is 
one of widespread importance.—Standard. 
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A HOBBY AT FULL CHARGE. 


It is at first sight startling to find any 
Englishman anxious to put himself into 
the position occupied by Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son on Tuesday night. Whatever other 
members thought of the causes of the 
Egyptian war, there could be but one 
opinion that the warmest thanks of the 
country are due tothe commanders, officers, 
and men of her Majesty’s forces in Egypt 
for the admirable manner in which they 
have brought that war to an unexpectedly 
speedy end. Sir Wilfrid Lawson alone 
raised his voice against treating with de- 
cent courtesy men who have simply done 
their duty :— 

Even the most fanatical peacemongers— 
barring the honourable member for Carlisle— 
know how to distinguish between the states- 
man and the soldier. The soldier is not 
responsible for his cause, and the time, hap- 
pily, will never arrive when Private Atkins 
requires proof of the justice of En land’s 
quarrels before he does his best to make her 
come out the winner. To be the only pre- 
sumably sane Englishman who declares him- 
self to the contrary surpasses the extremest 
limits of anything that can be called moral 
courage. It is sacrificing everything to the 
insatiable self-conceit of a man who is deter- 
mined to ride a hobby-horse to death, without 
heeding whither the ill-used animal is going. 
It is not even a part of that“ wisdom for a 
man’s self” which sometimes consists in 
seeming over bold. Sir Wilfrid’s crotchets 
still require a considerable amount of personal 
popularity to make them generally acceptable, 
and we are not inclined to pay a high price for 
the popularity of an English politician who, 
under any imaginable circumstances, refuses 
to plain and simple duty its due meed of 
thanks and honour. Evidently, the old word 
of the day should read, ‘‘ England—except 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson—expects every man to do 
his duty.” The value of this exception may 
be gathered from the temper in which the 
House received the honourable member's de- 
termination to imove the previous question in 
answer to the Premier's notice of a vote of 
thanks to the Egyptian army. It was too con- 
temptuous to'be really angry with the unfor- 
tunate hobby-rider.—G/obe. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.— WEDNESDAY. 


The Speaker took the chair at a quarter- 
past twelve. 

The House commenced the discussion of 
the Procedure Resolutions. 

On the first resolution. Sir H. Wolff 
moved an amendment (which was under 
discussion all the afternoon) striking out the 
words which give the power of initiating the 
Cléture to the Chairman of the Committee of 
the whole House. In support of it, after some 
general observations on the danger of in- 
trusting this power even to the Speaker, he 
urged that the Chairman was not an officer of 
the same dignity and pel argent that he is 
always a party man, taking an active part in 
polities, looking for promotion, and therefore 
more exposed to the influence of the Govern- 
ment of the day. It would be unwise, there- 
fore, and dangerous to give him the power of 
closing the debate. 

Mr. Gtapsroye, in opposing the amendment, 
argued that the speakers had often been party 
men, with Ministerial ambitions—for instance, 
Lord Grenville and Lord Sidmouth ; and they 
retained the power of giving effect to their 
opinions by voting. There was no reason, 
he asserted, why this power should not be 
given to the Chairman of Committees, 
though he admitted that he did not stand 
on the same level as the Speaker, and that 
there ought to be some provision for the 
case of those gentlemen who occasionally took 
the chair in the absence of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. Moreover, he pointed out 
that the Chairman was Deputy Speaker, and 
in that position would be able to exercise the 
power now proposed to be taken from him as 
Chairman, and asserted that it was chiefly in 
Committee that these stringent powers for 
checking obstruction were required. 

Lord Joux Maxners asked whether these 
powers were to be conferred on the Chairmen 
of the Grand Committees which were to per- 
form the functions of the whole House ; and, 
on this being denied by the Prime Minister, 
he asked further what then was the use of 
these Committees. 

Mr. Anxor remarked that the amendment 
would leave the House without any power of 
dealing with obstruction in Committee ; and 
Mr. Chaplin insisted that the House ought not 
to come to a decision on that point until the 
Government had disclosed its intentions with 
regard to the Chairmen of Grand Committees 
and the occasional Chairmen of Committees. 

Sir W. Harcourt said it was not asked that 
the Chairmen of Grand Committees should 
have these powers, and argued that it would 
be of no use passing the Resolution at all if 
the proceedings in Committee were excluded 
from it. 

Sir R. Cross complimented the Home Secre- 
tary on his complete conversion on this point, 
and contrasted his present attitude with his 
opposition to the efforts of the late Govern- 
ment to deal with obstruction, He also con- 
tended that, before proceeding further, the 
Government should explain its intentions with 
regard to the new Chairman, Sir W. Bartte- 
lot spoke in a similar strain, and warned his 
Conservative friends that if the Resolution 
were passed, they would be *‘ howled down” 
by the Ministerialists, and would have to 
manifest the same indilference and resolution 
as the Irish members to get a hearing. 

Mr. Lopson, in reply to an observation of 
Sir W. Barttelot, maintained that the House 
had as much share in electing the Chairman 
of Waysand Means as inelectingthe Chairman. 

Mr. Hicks, in supporting the amendment, 
mentioned various instances in which the 
Chairman had made mistakes, and at this 
point Mr. Gladstone intimated that the Go- 
vernment would accept Mr. Raikes’s amend- 
ment, strictly limiting the power to the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and would 
subsequently propose a plan for appointing 
casual Chairmen of Committees, reserving to 
themselves, however, to consider whether 
this power should be extended to them. 

Sir E. Coresrooxe remarked it would be 
much easier to decide the point at issue if it 
had been settled by what proportion the Clôture 
was to be put in force; and Mr. Walter, 
taking a similar view, urged that the Govern- 
ment were putting the cart before the horse 
in asking the House to say whe should exer- 
cise these powers before it was settled in what 
circumstances they were to be exercised. If 
Mr. Gibson’s amendment were accepted, as he 
hoped it would be, the particular point now 
at issue would become of less importance ; 
but as the question now stood he could not 
vote either way. 

Mr. Raikes, without entering into the gene- 
ral question, took the opportunity of correct- 
ing the misapprehension which seemed to 

revail on the Opposition benches that the 
Yhairman of Committees was the creature of 
the Minister of the day. On the contrary, he 
held it to be his*duty to cultivate equally con- 
fidential relations with the leading members 
of the Opposition. 

Mr. Clarke, Mr. S. Leighton, and Mr. Pell 
supported the amendment. Mr. Dawson vin- 
dicated the conduct of the Irish members, 
Mr. Balfour pointed out that of the three 
Liberal members who had spoken, two had 
opposed the -Government, and Lord R. 
Churchill commented on the apathy and the 
silence of the Ministerialists. 

Sir S. Norrucore also complained that the 
Government had absented themselves from 
the debate, and that the word had been passed 
through the Ministerial ranks not to take part 
in it. He did not lay much stress on the per- 
sonal difference between the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees, but he thought there 
ought to be a distinction between the regula- 
tions for the whole House and for Committees, 


and that the two states should be dealt with 


separately. It was evident from the debate 
that the Government had not half thought out 
their own plan, and, in the circumstances of 
the case, this was, he held, little short of an 
insult to the House. 

The Attorney-General replied, and Lord 
Fotkestuxe moved the adjournment of the 
debate on the ground that no answer had been 
given to Sir S. Northcote’s proposal to deal 
separately with the two states of the House. 
Mr. Gladstone, upon this, remarked, amid 
loud cheers from the Ministerialists, that it 
would be the height of folly thus to double 
the opportunities for obstruction. 

The motion for adjournment was negatived 
by 199 to 136, but it being now close upon 
6 o'clock, the debate stood adjourned by the 
Rules until to-day. 


———__—_— 


Tue IMPENDING STRIKE OF Cotiiers.—At a 
meeting of South Yorkshire coalowners at 
Sheffield on Tuesday it was agreed to give an 
advance in wages of 5 per cent. until Christ- 
mas, and that if then an advance of more or 
Jess than 8d. per ton isshown over any period 
of six months during the last two years wages 
shall be advanced or lowered proportionally. 
The Miners’ Association expected an advance 
of 7% per cent.—A meeting of the West 
Yorkshire coalowners was held at Leeds on 
Tuesday when it was decided to offer an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. to the colliers, to com- 
mence from the fst November. The West 
Lancashire Coalowners’ Association also met 
at Liverpool on Tuesday and determined upona 
similar advance, with an alternative offer of 
arbitration. In the event of both offers being 
refused, the coalowners determined to resist 
the demands of the colliers. It is expected 
that the threatened strike by the North Wales 
colliers will not take place, as it is hoped that 
some compromise may by effected, and so 
bring the dispute on the wages question to an 
amicable and satisfactory termination. It has 
been arranged by thie Coalowners’ Association 
for a meeting to be held at Chester on Monday 
next, to take the demand of the men for an 
additional increase of 15 per cent. in wages 
into consideration. The Flintshire proprietors 
will probably be guided in their action by the 
decision of the Denbighshire colliery owners. 


STRAND; WICE, 15, QUAI MASSÉNA. 


OCTOBER 28, 1882. 


THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 


Wednesday, which was the 28th anniver- 
sary of the Balaclava Charge, the inhabitants 
of Knightsbridge gave a grand banquet to the 
ist Life Guards ‘‘on their victorious return 
from Egypt.” The banquet was given in 
a large iron building called “ Humphrey’s- 
hall,” opposite the Knightsbridge Barracks. 
In a short space of time the interior of the 
great place had been converted into a hand- 
some dining hall. Flags and banners of all 
nations hung from the roofs and sides, the 
head of the hall bore across it the words 
“« Kassassin,” ‘‘ Cairo,” ‘* Tel-el-Kebir ” 
while at the opposite end the words ‘‘ Penin- 
sular” and ‘* Waterloo” brought to mind 
the historical glories of the regiment. The 
troopers, to the number of 330, in undress, 
marched into the hall from the barracks, and 
were received by the Committee, of whom 
Mr. Cowley, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Barnes were 
the representatives. There was a large 
gathering of civilians and officers in private 
dress, and later in the evening the Duke of 
Teck and a distinguished company were also 
present. Mr. Mitchell-Henry, M.P., pre- 
sided, supported by Major Charles Mercier, 
Royal Manchester Regiment ; Surgeon-Major 
Vincent Ambler, Captain Clark Kennedy 
(Coldstreams), Sir Charles Freake, Captain 
Tully, the Rev. T. Shaw, Captain Probyn, and 
the Rev. John Bloomfield, vicar of All Saints, 
Knightsbridge, etc. The toasts of “The Queen” 
and ‘*The Prince and Princess of Wales’ 
were proposed by the chairman, and were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The chairman 
stated that letters had been received from the 
Prince of Walesand fromtheDuke of Cambridge 
expressing the utmost interest in the proceed - 
ings, and regret that they were unavoidably 
absent. An interval ensued, during which 
vocalists sung appropriate songs, and the 
troopers led eff the chorus in spirited style. 
The band of the regiment, too, under Mr. J. 
Donoghue, enlivened the period of waiting 
for the officers of the regiment by playing a 
selection of music. At length, amid great 
cheering, the Duke of Teck, Lord Rodney, 
the Marquis of Ormond, Colonel Keith Fraser 
(the late commanding oflicer of the regiment), 
Colonel Talbot (the present commanding 
officer) the Hon. Major Byng, Captain Hill 
Trevor, Captain Sir Simon Lockhart, and 
other officers arrived, and heard the toast of 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces” 
proposed by the vice-chairman, to which Sur- 
geon-Major Ambler, a Crimean medallist, and 
Major Charles Mercier, responded. ‘The 
chairman, in proposing the toast of the even- 
ing, “The Officers, Non-commissioned Of- 
ficers, and Men of the 1st Life Guards,” gave 
to all who had served in Egypt a hearty wel- 
come home, as neighbours and friends. The 
dweitlers in Knightsbridge, he said, could 
testify to the good conduct of the troops, and 
to the example they set to others. It was 
natural to Englishmen to show their delight 
by giving a dinner, and specially was it their 

leasure to welcome in this way those who 
ìad well-maintained the honour of the coun- 
try abroad; those who, in one sentence, had 
‘done their duty.” The toast was received 
with enthusiasm. Colonel Talbot, who was 
greeted with loud and long-ccntinued cheers, 
expressed the surprise of the troops at the 


, 


welcome they had received, both on last Sun- |- 


day and on that occasion, and said that, 
though unexpected, their welcomes Were ap- 
preciated, He defended his regiment from the 
slur which used to be cast upon it—that it was 
a regiment to be “looked at,” and added that 
the men and officers had gladly endeavoured 
to justify the action of his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief in sending them out to 
take part in the campaign. Colonel Keith 
Fraser, in response to sy tg calls, made a 
short speech, expressing his pride in his old 
regiment, and his regret at not being with it 
in Egypt. The Duke of Teck, in response to 
the toast of his health, said that now he had 
turned up, like a bad shilling, in Egypt, he 
trusted the Army would allow him to regard 
himself as a comrade. Complimentary toasts 
eve, and the proceedings ended at a late 
iour., 

The Royal Horse Guards (Blue) were enter- 
tained at dinner by the residents of the neigh- 
bourhood ot the Albany-street Barracks ón 
Wednesday night in the Town-hall, Holborn, 
the great marquee put up in the barrack 
square having been blown down in the 
storm on Tuesday. Mr. W. J. Nevett was 
in the chair. ‘The whole regiment were 
invited, the men who had returned from 
Egypt being distributed among their com- 
rades and their hosts at the table. Nearly 
400 of the troops and altogether about 750 sat 
down to dinner. The menu was suggestive 
of the occasion. After ‘‘ the roast beef of Old 
England” came “Egyptian boar’s head,” 
then Kassassin slices, bastions of galantine à 
lV Alexandria, Arabi brawn, Wolsely’s Cairo 
game pie, some roast venison, the gift of Lord 
Fitzhardinge, rounds of Scotch beef, pyramids 
of briskets, Cumberland hams, English fight- 
ing cocks, Tel-el-Kebir salad, and ‘ House- 
hold” plum pudding. 

The loyal toasts having been received with 
great enthusiam, the troopers singing the Na- 
tional Anthem and ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of 
Wales” with much heartiness, the toast of 
‘The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces” was 
proposed by Mr. Dryden. 

General Cecil Ives, in replying for the 
Army and Navy, remarked that after serving 
for nearly a quarter of a century in the regi- 
mént which in the end he had had the honour 
to command, he was glad to see his old com- 
rades and to welcome them home. (Cheers.) 
Having paid a compliment to Mr. Burley and 
the committee for the readiness and success 
with which they had performed the difficult 
movement required of the commissariat when 
a general at a moment's notice changed the 
base operations, he said it was a pleasure to 
return thanks for the Army on this occasion, 
because they had done so well. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, having proposed in eulo- 
gistic terms the toast of the evening, coupled 
with the name of Colonel Home, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Milne Home, M.P., who 
was received with prolonged cheers, said,— 
I think the task that you have given me is 
far more onerous than any duty I have had to 
perform during all my soldier's life, even 
during the last three months. I feel, more- 
over, as if I stood here as a sort of inter- 
loper. The chairman has dwelt entirely on 
the squadron of the Blues, of which I indivi- 
dually was not the commander, but my com- 
rade and friend Major Montagu. (Cheers.) 
It so happens that I was the senior officer of 
the Blues with the Houschold Cavalry in 
Egypt, but I was second in command to our 
gallant commander Colonel Ewart, and there- 
fore I had only one-third share of the regi- 
ment to do with. Every word the chairman 
has used with reference to the Blue Squadron 
I take as applicable to the Red. (Cheers.) 1 
think the one fact that this great banquet is 
given to a section of the British Army by civi- 
lians is and must be a source of unmitigated 
satisfaction not only to that section, but to the 
whole Army of Great Britain. Allow me to 
say, on behalf of the whole Army, at all 
events speaking for the Household Cavalry in 
particular, that it is our desire always to do 
our duty, whether that duty lies in the daily 
round and common task of barrack life at 
home or, onthe other hand, in the daily and 
nightly excitement of a campaign like that from 
which we are returned. (Hear.) You have 
read in the detailed and accurate accounts of 
the Press, in the published despatches of Ge- 
nerals, as well as from private sources, al- 
most everything that happened throughout the 
course of the campaign. Probably you know 
more about what occurred to the rest of the 
Army than I or my comrades do, because 
we had to trust to England for a great deal of 
our news. You have read, among other things, 
that we had not only to withstand the bullets, 
shells, and shot of Arabi, but that we had an 
enemy also to withstand in the form ofa fierce 
sun and also the usual circumstances of war— 
namely, lack of food and medical comforts. I 
am not going to dilate upon these unpleasant- 


nesses now, but I simply allude to theif for 
this reason—to hoe a upon the wisdom of 
our Commander-in-Chief, Sir G. Wolseley, 
in having managed somehow or other to sur- 
round himself with regiments composed prin- 
cipally of seasoned soldiers—men whose con- 
stitutions had become inured to fatigue and 
hard work, and therefore better able to with- 
stand such a campaign as this was bound to 
be under the hot sun of Egypt. (Hear, hear.) 
One word as to the three squadrons of the 
Household Cavalry. You know that at 
the head of them was Colonel Ewart, the 
present commanding officer of the 2d Life 
Zuards, and, as he is absent, I may be al- 
lowed to say a single word in his praise, and 
to tell you of the great devotion we felt for 
him, because you know that unless a regiment 
is well led and is truly devoted to its colonel 
it can never get on. (Hear, hear.) I had, 
perhaps, more opportunities than others of 
seeing Colonel Ewart throughout the campaign, 
and allow me to say that a more splendid 
fellow never led a regiment. (Cheers.) Be- 
fore we were under fire at Tel-el-Kebir, 
Colonel Ewart was wounded—that is to say, 
had a fall, which broke his ribs, but he would 
not allow a single doctor to look at him until 
the trying work of the campaign was over. 
(Cheers.) What anguish that man must have 
gone through—how he managed in spite of 
that suffering to command us during those 
trying three or four days I know not, for it 
was not until after then that he allowed him- 
self a short rest before the forced march to 
Cairo. In military circles the formation of 
such a regiment as ours is not always ap- 
proved. Iam not going to give my opinion 
about that, but I say that if thereis a brigade 
in the whole service in which such a regiment 
was likely to be formed and to do good service 
it was in the Household Brigade. Through 
our service we have been thrown together, 
and among the officers and non-commissioned 
officers and men of the three regiments there 
has always existed that cordiality and friend- 
ship that becomes the soldiers of the House- 
hold Cavalry. Had it not been for this friendly 
feeling we should never have hung together 
as we did through the campaign. In short, 
we could not have had the success in camp 
or field which it was our privilege to 
enjoy. (Hear, hear.) I regard the reception 
which all the troops throughout the 
kingdom have received from the civilian 
element as a good sign of the times. We 
have had many privations, but we have for- 
gotten them all amid this tremendous ovation. 
(Cheers.) Believe me that such an expression 
of feeling as I have seen here to-night and 
such as I saw throughout London on Friday 
will do good to both civilians and soldiers, 
and that so.far as the Army is concerned, it 
will be a greater inducement to those who 
come after us to -live and die for their Queen 
and country. (Cheers.)} 

Major the Hon. O. Montagu, who was also 
loudly cheered and called upon to speak, after 
thanking the chairman and committee’ for the 
reception they had given the squadron of the 
Blues, referring to some remarks made by the 
chairman with regard to the reputation the 
regiment gained when in Flanders of being 
terribly hard swearers, said he was afraid if 
he had heard language used about Arabi, the 
desert, the flies, the meat, and the dust, he 
would have thought the language of the Royal 
Horse Guards in former days mild in compa- 
rison. (Laughter.) Some reformers of late 
had spoken of the Household troops as if they 
were only fit to walk arm-in-arm with nurse- 
maids (laughter), and as too heavy to be of any 
use in foreign service, but he was proud to 
think that when they had the opportunity 
they had been able to prove that they could 
fight and stand privations as well as any 
troops in Her Majesty’s service. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman having proposed ‘‘ The 
Health of the Colonel of the Regiment,” Co- 
lonel Fred. Burnaby, commanding the Blues, 
replied; and, other toasts following, it was 
late before the company separated. 


— dM 


ARABI’S PAPERS. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Slandard 
telegraphed on Wednesday evening :— 

The recovery by Arabi’s counsel of the 
whole of his papers and documents has caused 
an immense sensation. In official circles a 
deep feeling of anxiety exists, many fearing 
that the mask of loyalty is about to be torn 
off, and the whole of their recent intrigues 
with the National Party brought to light. Al- 
though the Bairam holidays do not conclude 
before Saturday, and it is altogether contrary 
to usage to transact official business of any 
kind during their continuance, a Cabinet 
Council has been summoned for to-morrow, 
under the presidency of the Khedive himself. 
I have good reason to believe that the main 
point of discussion will be the advisability of 
stopping all further proceedings against Arabi 
and his companions. As a leading native said 
to me to-day, there is scarcely an Egyptian 
in official life who did not endeavour to make 
matters smooth with Arabi’s party, in case of the 
eventuality of Ais succeeding to the supreme 
power. If, therefore, all the private letters and 
communications which have passed are to be 
made public, neither the Khedive nor the 
public will entertain in future the smallest 
confidence in any well-known personage in 
the country. This would be a very grave 
misfortune, and it is better that the ring- 
leaders of the rebellion should escape their 
well-deserved punishment than that Egypt 
and Europe should lose all confidence in 
every leading Egyptian, and so the work of 
reorganisation be postponed indefinitely. 
Arabi to-day furnished his counsel with a 
list of high officials at Constantinople whom 
he wishes to subpcena as witnesses. The 
chief nominal objection on the part of the 
Egyptian Government to . the aduaesioa of 
English counsel was its apprehension that 
these would endeavour to delay proceedings, 
but it is noteworthy that at present it is the 
Egyptian Government itself which is causing 
delay, by withholding the minutes of the 
Commission of Inquiry, which, by a written 
agreement, it engaged itself to furnish to 
Arabi’s counsel forthwith. 


————— 


THE HORRORS OF EGYPTIAN 
PRISONS. 

M. Ninet, whose name has been so fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with the 
Egyptian campaign as that of Arabi’s Swiss 
adviser, has written a long letter to the Times, 
describing the sufferings he has undergone at 
the hands of the native police since the close 
of the war. He says :—I am an old man, 65 
years of age, and I have spent 42 of them in 
gypt. I came out first under Mehemet Ali 
as director of his cotton plantations, and after- 
wards established myself at Alexandria as a 
merchant. I have, however, long retired 
from business, and.have devoted myself to a 
cause I love, that of the liberty of the fella- 
heen of Egypt. I have watched the growth of 
the national idea there from its beginning, 
and have known all its apostles. When the 
army joined the fellaheen two years ago I re- 
cognised in Arabi their champion, and I 
warmly supported him in his battle for the 
people's rights. He became Minister, and I 
thought the salvation of the country was at 
hand by the economies it was his scheme to 
introduce into the administration and his re- 
form of justice. A quarrel was forced upon 
him by European diplomacy—I do not say by 
Europe—and he found himself obliged to 
fight your countrymen. I could not hesitate. 
I joined him in his evil fortune. If I had been 
younger I should have fought for him. Being 
an old man I served in his ambulance. IIe 
was defeated, and is a prisoner. I have come 
to England to assist him with my evidence, 
and I am writing a history of the revolution 
and the war, and I hope before long to make 
the justice of his cause appear. To-day, how- 
ever, it is not of the war that I wrile to you, 
but of the terrible prisons in which so many 
Egyptians are now lying. I have just escaped 


from one myself, arid I would excite to pity 
those in whose power it is to remedy the evil. 
I will tell you just what happened to myself, 
arid my recital will show what is happening to 
others. 


I was with Tulba Pacha at Kafrdawar when 
we heard of the capture of Tel-el=-Kebir, an 
I went at once with Toulba and Omar Bay 
Rahmi in the night of the 13th to Cairo. I 
alighted at Arabi’s house, where a meeting 
was going on and where the question of defen- 
ding Cairo was being debated, and was there 
when it was decided to surrender the citadel, 
and afterwards when Arabi left the house to 
surrender his sword at my special advice to 
the British military authority. F slept also in 
his house that night, and next day took a 
lodging in the town with friends whom I could 
trust. For three days I went about freely, 
dining on oné occasion with an English gentle- 
man of my acquaintance at the new hotel and 
meeting there many of the British officers who 
had arrived at Cairo. On Tuesday, the 19th, 
I was arrested as I was crossing the Esbekieh- 
ae by a well-dressed Turkish functionary 
who was passing in a Victoria. He asked 
me if I was M.—(a name not mine), and ther 
whether I was not the correspondent of the 
Siécle and the person who served with the 
“rebel” ambulance at Kafrdawar. ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely,” I said. ‘‘ Well, come with me,” he 
answered, ‘‘ there is some one who wants to 
speak to you.” I drowe away with him, pro- 
testing that I was a Swiss citizen under 
French protection, that he could not arrest 
me, and that he had better take me to 
the French Consulate. But he said he 
knew nothing of French authority, and 
we alighted at the Prefecture. There the 
Governor, who had been one of the greatest 
friends of Arabi, but was just turning his 
coat, received me, and when I asked on what 
warrant he arrested me he said, ‘‘ We have 
no time for warrants,” and sent me olf 
without more ceremony to prison. The prison 
was in the Prefecture itself, and I was taken 
to a suite of rooms upstairs, which were 
already filled with prisoners—the best society, 
as I perceived, at Cairo—pachas, ulemas, 
muftis, beys, many of whom I knew, and who 
asked me why I had been arrested. I told 
them I knew of no reason, and so I found it 
was withthem. They had been picked up by 
Tewfik’s, Riaz’s, or Sultan Pasha’s order and 
that was all they knew. 

I found many wounded officers and among 
them Ali Fehmi, who had been wounded while 
in command at Kassassin on the 9th. They 
had no doctor, and during the first eight days 
that I was their co-détenu I alone had the 

leasure of attending them. On the ninth day, 
Sameer: Sir Garnet Wolseley having heard 
through me what was the case, a native regi- 
mental doctor was sent. Every night our rest 
was disturbed by the cries of prisoners, more 
unhappy than ourselves, who were being 
tortured in other parts of the building. 

Here follow details absolute:y revolting. 

Farther on M. Ninet says :—The meting of 
my arrival one of the prisoners, a pocn4 
whom I knew, managed to warn me (for there 
were many spies among us) that I should eaf 
nothing of what was supplied me by the 
gaolers for fear of accidents. And he fed me 
from a store of his own, sent in every day 
from his house. He conveyed the message to 
me in a piece of paper concealed in a loaf of 
bread. The words were in French, “ Ne 
mangez ni ne buvez rien de ce que la police 
vous fournira si vous tenez a sortir vivant 
d'ici,” Among the unfortunate sufferers in 
this prison was Ismail Effendi Dangelawbe. 
the man who had distinguished himself above 
all others in protecting Europeans during the 
war. He had been Deputy-Governor of Caire 
and was now arrested there without warrant 
as a friend of Arabi. 


At length the prisoner was conveyed to 
Alexandria, and after another period of im- 
prisonment and suffering, obtained a permis- 
sion to leave the country. The writer closes 
his letter as follows :—In telling you this tale 
of what I have personally suffered I do not 
desire to make complaint. I have complained 
loudly and bitterly all my life of the injustice 
done to others, but I will not complain now 
for myself more than by stating the facts. 
The English people do not know what they are 
doing in re-establishing the horrible rule of 
the Circassians in Egypt. They have not 
read the history of the reigns of Mehemet 
Ali and Ismail, and they are ignorant of the 
horrors the Nile conceals. They cannot 
guess the ferocity of these cruel Turks whom 
they are re-establishing in power or the help- 
lessness of the timid Egyptian people placed 
once more under their yoke. They do not 
know it, or they could not do what they are 
doing. At this moment I believe there can- 
not be less than 3,000 men in prisons such as 
those I have described, placed in them for no 
crime, or no charge, for no reason but that 
they joined the National Egyptian Govern- 
ment in its defence of their Egyptian country. 
They are all murdered men if England does 
not interfere. In Cairo and Alexandria some 
little supervision is granted them by English 
authority, In the far-off towns they are as 
sheep penned for the slaughter. 


———_ 0M 


Mr. Goscnen on Ecypr. — Mr. Goschen 
was present on Tuesday night at a dinner 
given by the Mayor of Ripon. In responding 
to the toast of his health, he dwelt at length 
upon the subject of Egypt. Referring to the 
successful conelusion of the campaign, he 
said it had been remarked that we ought not 
to make too much of our victories. That 
was wise and prudent advice ; but there was 
not only a fault of boastfulness, there might 
also be a fault of too much self-depreciation 
and too constant detraction; and he was not 
sure that we had not during the last few 
weeks luxuriated almost too much in the na- 
tional taste of running ourselves down. We 
all remember the famous phrase that we had 
ships that would not swim and troops that 
could not march. Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
would tell us how the ships that would not 
swim behaved before Alexandria; and we 
could refer to Sir Garnet Wolseley for infor- 
mation as to how the troops behaved who 
were said not to be able to march. The dis- 
comfiture of Arabi’s army was not the only 
discomfiture that occurred at Tel-el-Kebir. 
Another large army was discomfited—the 
army of croakers, who find fault with every- 
thing, and who, perhaps, had almost per- 
suaded foreigners that they were speaking 
entirely the truth. With regard to the work 
of diplomacy which was to succeed the mili- 
tary operations, Mr. Goschen said he did not 
believe that England would set an evil example 
of annexation. If it did, it would strike a 
great blow at the peace of Europe—that peace 
of Europe which all Governments are anxious 
—and no Government more than England— 
to maintain. On the other hand, he trusted 
that the objects of her Majesty's Government 
would be so secured that it would not be ne- 
cessary to undertake another expedition. 
The work must be done once for all, and that 
work is the security of our highway to India. 
That is the first and paramount object, and 
the next is to secure such good governnrent in 
Egypt as will prevent anarchy and the impe- 
rilling of that highway. We wanted such 
predominance in Egypt as will ensure secu- 
rity, but not a predominance that would 
simply satisfy national vanity ‘and excite the 
jealousies of other cougtries. 


Covraarous Conpuct.—The medal of the 
Royal ‘Humane Society, for courage and hu- 
manity in saving: life, has been presented to 
Mr. Bram Stoker, the dting manager at the 
Lyceum Theatre, in recognition of a recent 
deed of heroism, he having, at the great peril 
of his own life, jumped off a Thames steamer 
to the rescue of a person who had fallen overe 
board. ‘Ttwill*be remembered that Mr. Stoker 
stibsequently had ‘the man conveyed to his 
own house and properly tended, though, un- 
fortunately, the-attempt to restore:-him proved 
unavailing. 
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THE FATE OF PROFESSOR PALMER 
AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


The telegram we have received from our 

Correspondent at Cairo confirms the worst 
fears which have been entertained about 
the fate of Professor Palmer and his com- 
panions. The report that they have been 
put to death by order of the Governor of 
Nakhl was one of several reports which 
have been lately current. It is repeated 
in our Correspondent’s telegram with fear- 
fully graphic details, and it is so far likely 
in itself that we cannot refuse to give at 
least a partial credence to it. Certain it 
is that news to the above effect has reached 
Cairo, and is believed there. The three 
Englishmen, Professor Palmer and his 
companions, Captain Gill and Lieutenant 
Charrington, were, our Correspondent 
says, led out to a precipice by the Go- 
vernor of Nakhl’s orders, and were 
there offered the choice of throwing 
themselves over or being shot. Pro- 
fessor Palmer covered his eyes and leapt. 
His companions were shot. There are 
other reports this morning giving a 
different version and encouraging a hope 
that one of the three may have been saved. 
Tho telegram read in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Campbell Bannerman is not in 
very precise terms. Itspeaks ofthe finding of 
books and letters and other property be- 
longing to our lost countrymen, but of 
themselves it states only that they are said 
to have been killed. Consul West tele- 
graphs from Suez that the remains of Capt. 
Gill and of Lieut. Charrington have been 
found and have been identified, but that of 
Professor Palmer nothing is certainly 
known. The statement that he had been 
separated from the rest of the party is thus 
negatively confirmed. For him at least we 
may still hope against hope. It is terrible 
news in any case, but until the Cairo re- 
port has been confirmed there is still a 
possibility that one valuable life has been 
spared, and that in due course we shall 
have tidings of Professor Palmer’s safety. 
Captain Gill had been charged with the 
special duty of cutting the telegraph wire 
which runs across the Syrian desert and 
connects Egypt with Constantinople. The 
knowledge of this may not improbably 
have inflamed the Bedouin tribes—mostly 
sympathizers with Arabi—against him and 
those with him. Lieut. Charrington had no 
special part assignedto him. His presence 
as an English officer, in uniform, was togive 
an official character to the expedition, and 
to secure for it that it should be recognized 
for what it was. Professor Palmer, the 
leader of the ill-fated expedition, was one 
of the first Oriental scholars of the day. 
He was aremarkable linguist. He could 
both write and speak some of the lan- 
guages of the East as readily as if they 
had been his native tongue. Ata very 
early age, in fact while he was stilla boy, 
he had begun his Oriental studies. He 
entered subsequently at Cambridge, and 
was elected to a Fellowship at St. John’s 
College in reward of his Oriental attain- 
ments. He was more than a mere 
linguist; though even as a linguist he 
might have become a rival to Mezzofanti 
himself. But he was also, what Mezzo- 
fanti was not, a man of remarkable 
literary power. His published works are 
numerous, and they stand high in the esti- 
mation of well-qualified judges. He 
had visited the Syrian desert several times 
before he undertook the mission which 
has been fatal to his companions if 
not to himself. He had lived among the Be- 
douins, and might have succeeded without 
difficulty in passing himself off as one of 
them, so perfect was his command, not 
only of their language, but of their manner. 
His late expedition must be explained and 
justified by his wish to enlist some of the 
Bedouins against Arabi. For the purchase 
of camels it was needless. Camels and 
other beasts of burden have been bought 
from time immemorial from the Arabs. 
The common course is to send word that 
the beasts are wanted, and that if they are 
brought down to some fixed place of ordi- 
nary mercantile intercourse, they will be 
received and paid for. To start for the 
desert with the sum of money which Pro- 
fessor Palmer carried was a tempting of 
fate. The expedition has had a tragic 
ending. We deplore the loss of our two 
murdered countrymen, but we still cling 
to the hope that Professor Palmer is safe. 
—Times. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE CAMPAIGN. 


There were true and even telling things 
in Mr. Gladstone’s speech proposing the 
Vote of Thanks in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, but they were lost in an 
entanglement of words from which the 
speaker seemed utterly unable to emanci- 
pate his ideas. There can hardly have 
failed to be some members of the House 
who would gladly have exchanged this 
oration for one or two of those crisp, com- 
pact, memorable phrases in which Mr. 
Disraeli used to embody the gratitude of 
the nation. No doubt it must be gratify- 
ing to Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour to be praised by so emi- 
ment a man as the Prime Minister. But 
the orator who dwells with excessive 
minuteness on the merits of the object of 
his encomium chills his audience and 
damageshis client. The few words utter ed 
by the Duke of Cambridge in the House 
of Lords, in which he generously declared 
that the whole merit of the plan and 
execution of the storming of Tel-el- 
Kebir belonged to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
were worth all the elaborate panegyric of 
the Prime Minister. ‘‘ We may ascribe 
the operations at Tel-el-Kebir,” said the 
Duke of Cambridge, ‘‘ entirely to the mind 
of one man—Sir Garnet Wolseley. It may 
be thought that it was very rash, but rash- 
ness often shows genius. The question is 
whether he was justified in being rash. I 
have considered the attack on Tel-el- 
Kebir, and I think the General was per- 
fectly justified in what he did.” These are 
curt but significant words; and they do as 
much honour to the Duke as to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. Lord Salisbury spoke in much 
the same sense, but the Soldier had the 
advantage of the Statesman on this occa- 
sion, alike in the natural warmth of his 
language, and in the authority with which 
it was pronounced. The Prime Minister 
was strictly correct in asserting that the 
Vote of Thanks is ‘‘conformable to 
usage,” and in doing so he anticipated 
much of the criticism of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son. The question was not so much 
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whether the Forces should have a Vote of 
Thanks as whether they should be refused 
one. The rule is to give it, and the onus 
of showing special cause against it rests 
upon the speaker who opposes the Motion. 
Now, whatever may be thought of the 
War, or of the Government in entering 
upon it, it would be very hard to show 
that the troops have not deserved well of 
their country ; and in that case the most 
churlish can hardly withhold the meed of 
thanks. It is not very far from trifling to 
urge that the naval and military forces 
engaged in Egypt merely did their duty, 
and are, therefore, not entitled to any 
particular recognition ; and the animus of 
the consistent but unconvincing Baronet 
was disclosed when he suggested that a 
Vote of Thanks should be passed to the 
Egyptian Army for running away. Every 
man is entitled to his opinions concerning 
the wickedness of war in the abstract, and 
of the peculiar wickedness of the recent 
campaign in Egypt. But no one who 
aspires to be regarded as either serious or 
fair would thus refer to the storming of 
entrenchments in which we suffered a loss 
of three hundred men in_ killed and 
wounded, and the Egyptians ‘* who ran 
away” a loss of two thousand. As the 
Prime Minister said, with far more justice 
and far more accuracy, ‘‘ this campaign 
must not be measured by the length of 
time it occupied; the circumstance of 
distance, the length of the voyage, 
the severity of the climate, the march 
through the desert, the exposure to physical 
influences, were likewise to be taken into 
consideration.” Every one will agree with 
Lord Granville that the occasion is not a 
suitable one for excessive self-glorification. 
But there are features in the Egyptian cams 
paign that have an idiosynerasy of their own 
and once or twice Mr. Gladstone, in the 
course ofhis eulogium, touched upon them. 
The quotation from Much Ado About 
Nothing, ‘‘ A victory is twice itself when 
the achiever brings home full numbers,” 
with its following application, was undoubt- 
edly happy. Probably Sir Stafford North- 
cote felt that enough, and something more 
than enough, had been said by the Leader 
of the House; and, accordingly, he con- 
tented himself with reminding the Govern- 
ment that the hearty participation of the 
Opposition in the Vote demanded in no 
degree pledged him and his followers to 
any particular theory as to the necessity of 
the war.—Standard. 
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THE TRIAL OF ARABI. 
ILLTREATMENT OF THE PRISONERS. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed on Thursday evening :— 

As the translation of the documents of 
Arabi, which the Counsel for the defence suc- 
ceeded in recovering from thcir hiding-places, 
proceeds, their extreme importance becomes 
manifest. Among the papers already trans- 
lated is a letter to Arabi from the private 
Inman or religious adviser of the Sultan. The 
contents of this letter directly and most seri- 
ously implicate the Sultan in the course 
which Arabi pursued. A translation has also 
been made of the minutes of a Cabinet Coun- 
cil held at Alexandria, where, in the presence 
of Dervish Pacha, the Sultan’s Envoy, it was 
decided to meet English intervention with 
armed resistance. The official and semi- 
official organs of the Egyptian Government 
continue strenuously to deny the stories of 
the maltreatment of prisoners, but it is very 
doubtful whether the efforts which are being 
made to conceal the truth will be effectual. 
Abdelal Pacha and Ali Fehmi, both of whom 
Mr. Broadley has undertaken also to defend, 
confirm Arabi’s statement with respect to the 
nocturnal intrusion into the cells of the 
prisoners. It now appears that the 
original investigation by a Sub-com- 
mittee of the Commission of Inquiry 
was a wholly illusory procecding, intended 
only to hush up the matter. This body 
merely registered the denials of the persons 
inculpated, and even these were not put on 
their oath.—Mr. Broadley intends to demand 
the arrest of, and to frame an indictment 
against, the chief offender, Ibrahim Agha Fu- 
tungi, who occupies the post of pipe-bearer 
to the Khedive, an important position in 
Oriental Courts. He took a personal part in 
the outrages on the prisoners, and when the 
men acting with him had stripped Arabi of 
his clothes, he spat in his face and tore up 
a reliquary containing verses of the Koran 
which Arabi wore on his breast. As strict 
orders had been given to allow no one to ap- 
proach the prisoners, it is difficult to believe 
that these ruffianswere not acting upon higher 
authority.—Arabi’s family apear to have es- 
caped maltreatment, but the female relations 
of the other prisoners are coming forward 
with tales of miserable persecution, which they 
allege to have been devised in the harems of 
men of the Khedive’s party.—The Cabinet 
Council to-day was a very protracted one. The 
results have not transpired; but it is stated 
that, besides the question of Arabi’s trial, the 
state of the Soudan was taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mahomed Zafar, whom Arabi is said to be 
desirous of summoning to attend his trial, is 
a Turk. He is the Sultan’s religious adviser, 
and always attends him when he goes to 
mosque. He is the only man who has the 
right to stand witlr the Sultan at public 
prayers, and from his position is of necessity 
much in his master’s confidence. 

Dervish Pacha was, it will be remembered, 
the emissary sent by the Sultan to the Khe- 
dive at the commencement of the Egyptian 
difficulty. 

Basim Bey, the Sultan’s Aide-de-Camp, 
from whom letters have been found among 
Arabi’s papers, is a Circassian, and it is be= 
lieved that much of Arabi’s correspondence 
with the Porte was conducted through him. 
It was to him that on the 18th and 24th of 
July Arabi telegraphed that the Khedive 
having betrayed the Rgyptian people by asso- 
ciating himself with the British and by acting 
against the Sultan’s wishes, he had been com- 
pelled to disregard his authority and unite 
with others in resisting the invaders. 

Ahmed Essad is a pure Arab, and has been 
for some time the Sultan’s Sheikh and repre- 
sentative at Medina. It was to this Essad 
that the Sultan gave a private telegraphic 
code when Dervish Pacha was in Egypt. He 
was a strong supporter of Arabi, and on his 
return to Constantinople, after Dervish’s 
mission was at an end, he published a 
pamphlet in which he endeavoured to justify 
Arabi in all his political and military acts. | 

Ahmed Ratib, Kadri Bey, and Ali Nazami, 
whom Arabi is anxious to come to Cairo, were 
members of Dervish Pacha’s mission. 

Mr. A. Meyrick Broadley, the counsel to 
Arabi and his fellow prisoner, is the son of 
the Rev. Alexander Broadley, M.A., Canon of 
Salisbury, vicar of Bradpole, and Chaplain of 
the Union, Bridport, Dorset. He was called 
to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in the year 1869. 
Soon after Mr. Broadley entered the legal pro- 
fession he went to reside at Tunis, where he 
practised as an advocate in the Consular 
Courts. Mr. Broadley was counsel to Mr. 
Levy in the celebrated Enfida case. He is 
author of an exhaustive work on the history 
of Tunis, entitled ‘‘ Tunis Past and Present.” 

The Hon. Mark Napier, Mr. Broadley’s col- 
league, is the fourth son of Lord Napier and 
Ettrick, K.T. He was born in 1852, and after 
passing some time at Wellington College, 
went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated with honours in 1873. He was 
called to the Bar in 1876, and is a member of 
the Inner Temple. 
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PARIS, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1882. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.=-'THURSDAY. 


The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the 
Woolsack at twenty minutes past four o'clock. 
THE VOTE OF THANKS TO THE 
EGYPTIAN WAR FORCES. 

There was a large attendance of peers in 
the House. The members of the Cabinet pre- 
sent were Lord Granville, Lord Kimberley; 
and Lord Northbrook. The members of the 
late Cabinet in their places on the front Oppo- 
sition bench were Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Cranbrook. Near the latter noble Lords were 
Lord Carnarvon, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Lord Bury. The Duke of Cambridge oc- 
cupied a seat on the cross benches, and Lord 
Derby was in his usual place below the gang- 
way on the Ministerial side. There was a 
considerable assemblage of peeresses and the 
daughters of peers in the side galleries; and 
“ strangers ” taxed to the fullest the accom- 
modation provided for them outside the bar 
and in the gallery facing the Throne. 

Lord Granville moved the vote of thanks to 
the commanders, officers, and men of the na- 
val and military forces employed in the Egyp- 
tian expedition. In doing so he explained 
that on this occasion he did not ask the House 
to agree in the Egyptian policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. All he asked their lord- 
ships was to co-operate with the other House 
of Parliament in thanking the brave men 
who had recently served the country in 
Egypt. Refering, in the first instance. 
to what had been done by the Navy, 
he assured their lordships that the 
greatest care had been taken that the fire 
of the guns should only reach the forts. Ile 
then entered into some interesting statistics 
in respect of the numerical strength of the 
forces; and he traced the progress of the ex- 
pedition from its commencement to the final 
and victorious movement of the 15th of 
September. He eulogised in happy terms, 
which elicited approving cheers, the services 
of the commanders and officers named in the 
vote of thanks, and also those of the non- 
commissioned officers and of the Blue-jackets, 
Marines, and soldiers who were employed 
during the campaign, and he concluded by 
proposing the vote. 

Lord Saisnury assured their lordships that 
he seconded the motion cordially and sincerely. 
He thought the wording of the last paragraph 
of the vote was open to criticism, inasmuch 
as it was scarcely necessary to acknowledge 
that ‘cordial good feeling” animated the 
united force, but the essence of the vote he 
entirely approved. He expressed his opinion 
that the manner in which the operations had 
been carried out would increase the reputation 
of England at a time when some persons 
might have thought that vast changes which 
had occurred within the last few years had 
destroyed the naval pre-eminence of this 
country. He was particularly culogistic of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, of whose ability as a 
military commander and a civil administrator 
he expressed the greatest admiration. He 
concluded by saying that the forces had acted 
as ‘‘ Englishmen ” in the highest sense of the 
term, that their highest reward was the ap- 
proval of their fellow-countrymen, and that it 
was the proud duty of Parliament to confer on 
them that reward. Lord Salisbury’s obser- 
vations were received with marked approval. 

The Duke of Camprince congratulated the 
country on the good feeling existing between 
the Navy and the Army, and as to the Royal 
Marines, he assured their lordships that the 
Army was always glad to avail itself of the 
services of that gallant force. Concurring 
in all that Lord Granville and Lord Salisbury 
had said in praise of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
the illustrious Duke answered in some detail 
the adverse criticisms put forward in certain 
quarters against the plans of that distinguished 
General. He also defended our troops against 
the charge that they had wantonly fired at 
wounded Egyptians. Observing that it would 
not become him to say too much of the Duke 
of Connaught, he thought he might go the 
length of informing their lordships that in 
repeated letters Sir Garnet Wolseley asked 
him to assure her Majesty that no officer 
under him had attended more constantly and 
unweariedly to his duty than His Royal High- 
ness. He thought that in these circumstances 
their lordships might congratulate her Ma- 
jesty on the safe return of the Duke of Con- 
naught—a suggestion which was responded 
to with loud cheers. 

Lord Sipmovrtu regretted that no officer of 
the Royal Marines was mentioned by name in 
the vote of thanks. 

Lord Noxruprook explained that no officer 
serving in Egypt with the Marines had 
reached the rank of Major-General, and that 
in votes of thanks it was not the practice to 
name any officer under that rank. 

The vote was then agreed to nemine contra- 
dicente. 

COLONEL VALENTINE BAKER. 

Lord Morey, answering Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, stated that it was not the intention 
of her Majesty's Government to reinstate the 
FI of Col. Valentine Baker in the ‘* Army 

ist.” 2 

THE EGYPTIAN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Lord Sauispury, while avowing that he did 
not expect a satisfactory answer to his qucs- 
tion, asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he would afford the House any in- 
formation as to the policy of her Majesty's 
Government with respect to Egypt. He justi- 
fied his inquiry by stating that, though we 
had been engaged in a war—he begged par- 
don, in putting down a military rebellion in 
Egypt—thcir lordships had had no statement 
of the Ministerial policy as to that country, 
though there had been an extraordinary 
utterance on the subject outside by an 
hon. gentleman who stood on the very 
threshold of the Cabinet, and whọ said that 
Egypt should be left to stew in her own 
grease. No doubt Lord Granville had stated 
that the Government intended to ‘‘ uphold” 
the Khedive, but they had not done that. 
They had “ picked him up.” He supposed it 
to be impossible that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could intend to leave Egypt in a state of 
anarchy, and he thought, therefore, they 
ought to be prepared to assure Parlia- 
ment that the power of England, in some 
shape or other, would be applied to prevent 
such a calamity. 

Lord Granvitte could not answer for Mr. 
Courtney’s statement, and he believed that 
hon. gentleman distinctly intimated that in 
respect of Egypt he was speaking his own in- 
dividual opinion. The only reply he could 
give to Lord Salisbury’s question was that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to uphold the authority of the Khedive 
in Egypt. 

In answer to another question put by Lord 
SALISBURY, 

Lord Granvitte said he believed it was in- 
tended by the Bishop of Manchester to make 
an application to the Court of Arches respect- 
ing Mr. Green. 

i Their lordships then adjourned till Novem- 
er 10. 


HOUSK OF COMMONS.—TunvuRrsmay, 


The Speaker took the chairat four o'clock, 
QUESTIONS. 

At question time, the Marquis of Harrinc- 
ron informed Mr. Onslow that he had re- 
ceived no recent information as the estimated 
cost of the Indian contingent, and had no 
knowledge that the original estimate would be 
exceeded; and Mr. Arnold having asked a 
question as to charging Egypt with the cost 
of the occupying army, Sir CHARLES DILKE, 
amid some cries of *‘ Oh,” said it was im- 
possible to give any information on the 
subject. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in reply 
to Mr. Cowen, read telegrams received as to 
Colonel Warren’s search for Professor Palmer 
and his party, which show that traces of it 
have be en discovred. 

Sir H. Wolff having asked as to the settle- 
ment of Egypt, Mr. Guapsrong said that the 


three points mentioned in his question—the 
security of the Canal, the control by the 
Egyptian people over their own legislation 
and administration, and the extinction of 
slavery—had been and would be fully con- 
sidered by the Government. 

In answer to Mr. Talbot, Sir W. HARCOURT 
said that though Mr. Green’s case was not one 
for the prerogative he was informed that the 
Bishop of Manchester had made a notifica- 
tion to the Judge of the Arches Court which, 
it was to be hoped, would end in Mr. Green’s 
release. 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. 

Mr. Gtapsrone, in moving the vote of 
thanks to the Naval and Military Forces en- 
gaged in the Egyptian expedition, commenced 
by expressing a hope that the grace of the 
occasion would not be marred by any want of 
unanimity. Of the motion itself, he said 
there never was an occasion on which Parlia- 
ment had more unmixed reason to feel grati- 
tude, and he proceeded to describe in detail 
the nature of the operations, touching in turn 
on the part played by each of the Services. 
He paid an especial compliment to the Trans- 
port Department, which had to provide no 
less than 200 vessels of 400,000 tons, and 
which, between the 29th of July and the 11th 
of August had embarked a corps d'armée of 
two divisions complete in every man, so that 
by September 14 the General was able to an- 
nounce that the war was atanend. Eulogising 
the courage and endurance of the soldiers, 
he mentioned that of the force which carried 
Tel-el-Kebir, only 1,000 were Reserve men, 
and he paid a special tribute of praise to the 
Indian troops. Recounting the services of 
the generals, he announced that Admiral 
Beauchamp Seymour and Sir G. Wolseley 
would be raised to the Peerage, and that 
annuities for each of them would very shortly 
be proposed. The Admiral, he reminded the 
House, had most successfully discharged 
not only naval, but diplomatic and_ civil 
services; and in regard to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s services, he stated that the whole 
campaign had been minutely planned before- 
hand and accomplished exactly both as to 
time and place. Specially he eulogised the 
wise self-control which enabled the General to 
keep his own counsel—to delay his stroke 
until it could be delivered with overwhelming 
force, and to convert victory inio a conquest. 
After a vivid description of Tel-el-Kebir and 
the surrender of Cairo, Mr. Gladstone con- 
cluded by congratulating the House on the 
proof which the campaign afforded that our 
efforts to perfect our military organisation had 
not altogether failed. 

Sir S. Norrucore, in seconding the motion, 
also expressed a hope that it would be carried 
unanimously, as it would not commit anyone 
to an opinion on the policy of the war. The 
shortness of the campaign, ke said, was the 
most convincing proof of the skill with which 
it had been planned and guided, and the most 
remarkable feature of it was the harmony and 
completeness with which all arms of our Ser- 
vice had worked together. 

Sir W. Lawson, who was received with 
murmurs of disapproval, moved the Previous 
Question ina highly amusing speech. Amid 
much laughter, he confessed that when last he 
had opposed a similar vote he had indulged in 
two foolish promne hee vee this Govern- 
ment would never be led into wars like their 
predecessors, and that the Radicals never 
would support them. But popular as the 
war was with the people and the party oppo- 
site, its most enthusiastic supporters were 
decidedly Radicals, Nonconformists, and 
Quakers. Of course, he said, he admitted 
the bravery of the troops, but after all they 
had only done their duty as they were certain 
to do, and the proper persons to be ‘‘ thanked” 
were the Ministry, who had made it, especially 
tbe Prime Minister, whose war it was, or, 
perhaps, most of all, the Egyptian troops for 
running away. He put it to the Government 
whether they were not making themselves ri- 
diculous by singing “ Hallelujah” fora victory 
over so feeble a foe. 

Mr. Lapovucnere repeated a request made 
by Mr. Molloy at an earlier part of the even- 
ing, that the words should e, omitted from 
the vote describing the operations ‘‘as a 
complete suppression of the military re- 
bellion” which, he thought, would commit 
the House to an opinion as to the character 
of the war. 

Mr. E. Crarxe also contended that these 
words were not warranted by precedent and 
introduced controversial matter unnecessarily ; 
and Mr. O'Donnell, taking a similar view, 
made some discursive comments on the war, 
the result of which he attributed not so much 
to the gallantry of British troops, as to the 
treachery of British policy. 

The “ Previous Question” having been 
negatived on a division by 354 to 17, the first 
Resolution, thanking Sir B. Seymour, was 
agrd@d to; and on the next Resolution, thank- 
ing Sir Garnet Wolseley, Mr. Molloy moved 
the omission of the words to which exception 
had been taken. Mr. Gladstone insisted that 
they were not only according to precedent, 
but that they merely stated a plain fact and 
committed nobody to any opinion on the war. 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Parnell spoke in favour 
of the Amendment, which was negatived by 
230 to 25, and the remaining resolutions were 
agreed to and ordered to be transmitted to 
the Admiral and General to be communicated 
to the officers and men. 

THE PROGEDURE RESOLUTIONS. 

The House then took up the Procedure 
Resolutions, and the adjourned debate on Sir 
H. Wollff’s amendment was resumed by Mr. 
C. Lewis, who predicted that the Rule would 
have no real power to check obstruction and 
preferred a proceeding in personam. 

Mr. Cowen suggested that the difficulty 
could be got over by adopting the propor- 
tionate majority of? to 1 or 3 tol for proceed- 
ings in Committee. Mr. Paget protested his 
inability to give the power of clóture to casual 
Chairmen of Committee, and Captain Aylmer 
also supported the amendment. 

Mr. Gorst commented on the continued 
silence of the Ministerialists, and also of the 
Irish members, who, though chiefly affected 
by the resolution, appeared to have been 
“ squared.” 

Mr. H. Fowter replied that the Ministerial- 
ists kept silence because they believed that 
all the arguments had been answered, and 
also that questions relating to casual chair- 
men and chairmen of Grand Committees had 
no relevancy. 

Mr. Gisson commented with much anima- 
tion on the discrepancies between different 
members of the Cabinet as to what is to be 
done with the casual chairmen, to which Sir 
William Harcourt replied that the Prime Mi- 
nister had agreed to accept Mr. Raikes’s 
amendment confining this power to the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, while Mr. Dodson 
subsequently explained that the other chair- 
men would be dealt with in another Rule. 

The SoLicIror-GENERAL energetically pro- 
tested against the repetition of arguments 
over and over again, and urged that if the 
power were given at all, it must be ex- 
tended to the Chairman as well as to the 
Speakers. 

Sir J. Mowsray, while admitting this, said 
he could not vote for giving the power to 
either until it was settled by what proportion 
the closure was to be enforced. Mr, Salt, 
Mr. Onslow, and Mr. O'Donnell spoke, and 
the amendment was then negatived by 202 to 
144. 

Mr. Rares then moved his amendment re- 
stricting the closing power in Committee 
strictly to the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
which Mr. Gladstone accepted without quali- 
fication, intimating that he had no intention 
of dealing with the question of ‘casual 
chairmen” this Session, though hereafter it 
might be necessary to make provision for the 
manner of appointing them and for the regu- 
lation of their functions. The amendment 
was agreed to; but an addition to it, moved 
by Lord R. Churchill, requiring the Chairman 
to consult with the Speaker, was negatived by 
204 to 56. 


Mr. ScuaTer-Boorn next moved to exenipt 
proceedings in Committee of Supply from 
the cléture, but before this could be dis- 


-posed of, the debate was adjourned until 


‘riday. 
The House adjourned at 1 o'clock. 


— 


THE REFORM OF PROCEDURE. 

There is some reason to fear that the 
Government hardly realize the importance 
of taking away occasion from those who 
desire occasion to obstruct the progress of 
the reform of procedure. In face of such 
an opposition as they have to contend with 
it is before all things important that they 
should know their own minds, state their 
own proposals, and stick to their text 
without flinching :-— 

Every time they change their position, no 
matter how slightly; they afford an opportunity 
of which one or other of the Oppositions is 
prompt to avail itself for the obstruction of 
business. Nor is it even necessary that they 
should change their position in order to inflict 
upon the House a new debate. They have 
only to clear up some point upon which dovbt 
had been created by.the vagueness or am- 
biguity of the resolutions, and immediately 
half-a-dozen speakers will insist upon being 
heard afresh on “the new aspect of affairs.” 
Take, for instance, the decision at which the 
Government had arrived as far back as last 
May, that the closure should never be exer- 
cised by casual Chairmen of Committees. 
That decision, although recorded in Hansard 
on the authority of the Prime Minister, seems 
to have been forgotten even by those who 
made it; and at least a dozen speeches were 
delivered which we might have been spared 
if the terms of Mr. Raikes’s amendment had 
been adde4 to the first Rule before the session 
comme:ced. The Opposiiions no doubt car- 
ried the work of criticism much too far, but 
Ministers would do well not to play into their 
hanis by pressing resolutions which require 
amendment to be brought into harmony with 
ministerial promises. This question about 
the casuai Chairmen is only a small oae, but 
it illustrates a very important matter, to Which 
there is some reason to fear sullicient atten- 
tion has not been paid. Itseemstobe assumed 
in some quarters that Ministers are disposed 
to regard the question of a proportionate ma- 
jority as an open question. That impression, 
however, cannot long survive such discussions 
as those which have been going on for the last 
three days. All these debates are proceeding 
on the assumption that the closure will be 
voted by a simple majority. If, after all, a 
majority of two-thirds were to be accepted, 
all this discussion would become mere waste 
of time. So far then as concerns the mere 
protraction of debate in such amendments as 
thosc before the House on Thursday, Liberals 
can afford to possess their souls in patience. 
Every day that the wordy warfare is pro- 
tracted, the feeling of the country in favour 
of the closure will grow stronger and deeper, 
and the more difficult will it become for the 
House to stultify itself by substituting closure 
by two-thirds for closure by a bare majority. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


—__—_—_—_____ 
THE CARLYLE STATUE. 

The address which Professer Tyndall deli- 
vered on Thursday at the unveiling of the 
statue of Mr. Carlyle, on the Embankment, 
contained perhaps the best things about the 
great writer that have been said since his 
death. Mr. Carlyle’s Reminiscences, and the 
later autobiographical work, certainly caused 
a good deal of unpleasant feeling. The great 
mc ‘alist appearea, on his own showing, as by 
no means a person of sweetness nor tolerance, 
nor largeness of soul. There is no use in 
trying to blink it—the life Mr. Carlyie led was 
not a happy one, nor would most of us ex- 
change our own mediocrity for his genius, if 
we had to accept the gift with its drawbacks. 
It is certainly a greater source of happiness 
to be able to enjoy the genius of others, of 
Coleridge, Lamb, Shelley, Keats, Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, than to have genius 
of one’s own, and fiery moral energy, and 
with it all a grudging temper and a restless 
vanity. No one knew this better in theory 
than Mr. Carlyle himself, and we must 
oe eae that only his intense love of truth 
induced him to exhibit himself to the 
world as he was in his later and more un- 
happy days. The exhibition disappcinted and 
saddened some, and did not displease others, 
who, as Mr. Tennyson says, ‘‘ Not grieving, 
that our greatest are so small, Inflate them- 
selves with some insane delight ” in the spots 
on the character of the noblest men. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall observed that since Mr. Car- 
lyle’s death ‘‘we had misjudgment and mis- 
apprehension manifold regarding him and 
his.” These, he continued, are evarescent. 
In Switzcrland “a bucket or two of water, 
whipped into a cloud, can obscure, if not 
efface, a noble peak.” Very true, but does 
the neak produce and whip up_the water? 
Mr. Carlyle was judged or misjudged on his 
own evidence about himself. If that great 
writer’s nublished works had one false moral 
tendency, it was to obscure clear moral facts 
where a favourite great man was concerned. 
Frederick and his detestable father were let 
off with too lenient verdicts. The shadows 
in the characters of Cromwell and Danton 
were lightened till they disappeared. We 
need not coniinue the erroneous practice, 
and, because Mr. Carlyle was a great man, 
try to persuade ourselves that he was a 


modest, a genial, or always, in private rela-. 


tions, a loyal man. He had the faults of his 
peasant birth and breeding, of the ‘‘dour” 
confident Lowland Scotch from whom he 
sprang ; he had the bent of a man that all his 
life had suffered unspeakably, in his body and 
in-kas affections. He at least never blinked 
the truth about himself. Let us, too, recognise 
that he had failings, and pass on, with Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, to consider his transcendent 
merits.—Daily News. 


~ 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, visited Braemar on Thursday. The 
Royal party drove in an open carriage drawn 
by four greys with mounted postilions and an 
outrider. From Balmoral the journey was 
made by the south side of the Dee, Braemar 
being reached at 3.10. Horses were changed 
at the Fife Arms Hotel, and the Royal party 
proceeded eastward by the Glen Clunie road, 
one of the many made by General Wade. The 
drive was extended to Glen Callater shooting 
lodge, where a short stay was made, Braemar 
being reached on the return at five o'clock, 
After horses had been changed once more 
her Majesty returned to Balmoral. The 
weather was fine, a keen frost being tem- 
pered by a bright sun. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Princesses Louisa, Victoria, 
and Maud, are expected to leave Marlborough 
House for Sandringham in the course of the 
ensuing week. A distinguished party is €x- 

ected to mect at Sandringham to celebrate 
uis Highness’s birthday. : 

The Grand Duke of Hesse, accompanied by 
the Hereditary Grand Duke and Princess 
Alice of Hesse, left Buckingham Palace on 
Thursday morning for Claremont, to visit the 
Duke and Duchess of Albany, returning to 
town early in the evening. 

Lord and Lady Ellenborough have returned 
to town from Paris. 

The Duke of Connaught will, it is announced, 
elect to resume his former appointment as 
Brigadier-General commanding an Infantry 
Brigade at Aldershot on his return from 


Egypt. ; , 
Tt is stated that Sir John Adye, late Chief 
of the Staff to Sir Garnet Wolseley, is to be 
created a Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath, and it is in contemplation to confer a 
similar honour on Sir Archibald Alison, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and Sir Herbest Macpherson. 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


THE SERVICES OF THE SAILORS AND 
MARINES AT ALEXANDRIA. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty has furs 
nished the press with a copy of a despatch 
from Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood, dated 
from Ramlch on the 20th of September, 1882, 
bearing testimony to the excellent work per- 
formed by the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines employed on shore 
at Alexandria during the period of his com- 
mand here. This despatch was forwarded by 
General Sir Garnet Wolscley to the Secretary 
of State for War :— 

From Major-General Sir Everyn Woon to 
Chief of Staff, Cairo. 
Ramleh, Sept. 20, 1882. 

Sir,—I have the honour to request that you 
will be good enough to bring to the notice of 
the Commander-in-Chief in Egypt the excel- 
lent work performed on shore by the officers 
and men of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines luring the period I have been in 
command at A'exand.ia. All requests from 
me for their employment on shore have been 
met with the utmost alacrity and good fecling 
by Admiral Dowell, C.B. The work per- 
fo. avd by the several parties has been of an 
arduous and varied nature, but I particularise 
the following :—Commender Hammett, R.N., 
with a pariy of Pluejackets from H.M.S. 
Minotaur, landed on the nights of August 31 
and September 1, and demolished by gun- 
cotton, a house near our advanced posts on 
the Canal which afforded cover to the enemy. 
Commander Morrison, R.N., was relieved 
shortly after my assuming command by 
Commander Parr, R.N., whose men, under 
the direction of -Lieulenant Scott, R.N., 
worked ir a most praiseworthy and successful 
manner mounting three T-inch M.L.R. 
guns on ihe W ter Tower position. The 
sand bei:z very heavy rendered the work 
most difficult. “These guns were effectively 
usel against ihe enemy's earthworks, 
under tbe direction of Commander Farr and 
Lieutenant Wrey, R.N. It is right I should 
add that Major-General Sir A. Alison had, 

srevions to his depariure, spoken to me of 
ieutenant Scott’s work in the highest terms 
of praise. We de ived great assistance from 
a pariy of Bluc-j>ckets under Commander 
Henderson, who, with the 21st Company R.E., 
all bei under the command of Capt. Pusey, 
R.E., repaired the vail between Kafr Douar 
and Alexandria. The destruction of a heavy 
piece of masozy throwa up across the line 
demanded grea: exertion. The cuiing of the 
M x dam was an arduous piece of work per- 
formed by Lieutenant Scott, R.N., and. a 
party of Blue-jackets. They also built a re- 
taining wall, measuring 170 yards long, 12 
feet broad at the top, and 15 feet broad at the 
bottom. Good service was done by the Royal 
Marines while in garrison at Alexandria, 
under the command of Major French, R.M.A. 
—I have, etc. (Signed) EveLyn Woop, Major- 
General, Commanding at Alexandriae 


eae 


Lord C. Beresford, in responding for ‘‘ The 
Navy,” ata civic dinner in the Leatherseilers’ 
Hall on Tuesday night, referred to the bom- 
bardment of Aléxandria and the restoration 
of order in that city. The fifteen days during 
which he was entrusted with the civil govern- 
ment and the management of the police were, 
he said, probably the most eventful that ever 
any man had to pass through. The bombard- 
ment took place on the 11th of July, and on 
the 13th they landed sixty marines and seventy 
seamen. There was no doubt if they had 
landed in the first instance, we could have 
taken Arabi and defeated his army. He be- 
lieved, however, that the Government had 
promised that they would not land, and they 
were bound by that promise. On the 13th, 
when the sme!! force which he had mentioned 
landed, the conflagration was awful, the people 
were looting and setting fire to the houses, 
and in a'l the out-of-the-way places the Arabs 
were mc rdering each other for the loot. The 
houces were falling, the sanitary condition of 
the towr. was in a dreadful state, and there 
were m ny hundreds of starving people, 
principa'ly Jews and women and children, in 
the streets. Eesides the British force there 
were 120 Americans, 120 Greeks, and 40 
C srmar3. The Americans worked splendidly, 
aid he could never thank them enough. The 
Greeks worked very well; but they were 
rather too fond of the rifle, being under the 
impression that they ought to shoot everyone 
who was opposed to them, and they were 
accordingly got off to the ships. The noble 
lord highly eulogised the conduct of the ma- 
rines, who, he said, worked day and night, 
and displayed the greatest tact. 


—— 


Oxror» Univeasity.—The following de- 
grees w. ¢ confo-red at Oxford on Wednesday 
morning :—D.D.: E. Elwell, Worcester. 
B.C.L.: Hugh Hall, Merton, M.A.: G. 
Ghent, University; A Godfrey, Balliol; A. 
Foster, Merton; J. Betteredge, Exeter; C. 
Chadwick, J. Mackins, F. Varley, Oriel; R. 
Marshall, Queen’s; G. Elwell, New; A. 
Evans, Brasenose; E. Kellett Long, T. Fen- 
wick, L. Lawson, Christ Church ; W. Druitt, 
Trinity; O. Owen, Jesus; M. Coates, Keble; 
C. Marcon, Cha.sley’s Hall; A. Champer- 
nowe, T. Jones, and B. Schleicher, Univer- 
sity; C. Becker, Merton; A. Murray, H. 
Richards, H. Wyati, Exeter; L. Cholmonde- 
ley, C. Kennedy, G. Wade, Oriel; C. 
O’Fagan, W. Miler, Queen’s; C. Oman, 
Now; W. Fi.cker, L. Ferneux, A. Lea, E: 
Simkinson, Corpus, B.A.: A. Chamber- 
lin, W. Routiedge, H. White, W. Williams, 
Christ Church; N. Jodrell, £. Powell, P. 
Prankerd, Trinity; A. Ouvry, Wadbam ; L. 
Gillett and B. Tower, Pembroke ; H. Irwin, 
J. Lewis, N. McLachlan, Keble; R. Todd, 
Hertford. 


CHARGE against A Recror.—At the Ash- 
ford Petty Sessions on Tuesday thè Rev. 
Richard Baldock, rector of Kingsnorth, was 
charged with cruelty to a pony.—It appeared 
that Mr. Baldock was in the habit of driving 
in a trapa pony which he had never ha 
shod. ‘The animal was noticed by a police- 
constable to be going very lame as it was 
coming to Ashford, and oa stopping the rev. 
gentleman the constable found that the horny 
part of the pony’s hoofs was worn off, and 
that it was treading on the flesh, causing 
much pain. It was stated that Mr. Baldock 
held the notion that as horses did not have 
shoes in their natural state it was wrong to 
put shoes on them when domesticated. After 
a good deal of discussion between the learned 
gentlemen engaged, the case was withdrawn, 
on the understanding that Defendant would 
discontinue the practice. 


DEATH at a Crry Banquer.—A very sad in- 
cident happened at a banquet on Friday night, 
at which several members of Parliament, 
several city aldermen, anda number of City 
merchants were guests. The Haberdashers’ ; 
Company had given a Court dinner at their 
large heil in Gresham-street, and among those 
taking © leading part on the occasion was Mr. 
Benjamin Field, wine merchant, of 10, St. 
Mary axe, and Clapham-common. After 
dinner, the Master of the Company gave the 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts, and was fol- 
‘owed by Mr. Field (who is one of the Court cf 
tne Haberdashers’ Company), who proposed 
the toast, ‘‘ The House of Lords and Com- 
mons,” in a spirited and energetic speech. 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., had just risen to 
respond to the toast when it was noticed that 
Mr. Field was reclining in his chair inasome- 
what peculiar position, and several gentlemen 
at once attempted to render assistance, sup- 
posing that he had fainted.—Mr. Fendick, of 
72, Fore-street, and other doctors were sum- 
moned to the hall, and upon the arrival of the 
former he pronounced lite extinct. The sad 
affair poduced a very melancholy impression 
opon a | preser’, and the procecdings were 
abruptly brought to a close. Mr. Field was 
between 50 and 60 years of age, was well 
known in the City, and was highly esteemed 
as a liberal supporter of many London 
charities. 
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THE DISTURBANCES IN FRANCE. 

The Times says it is clear that there is 
in France a sect holding a ereed of pure 
destruction, and resembling, so far as can 
be judged, the Russian Nihilists rather 
than any set of revolutionaries with which 
we are acquainted. It is dving them too 
much honour to place them, as does the 
République Francaise, in the same cate- 
gory asthe Fenians. The Fenians, wicked 
and wanton as were their acts of violence, 
had a distinct political end in view; the 
French anarchists, to judge from their 
own utterances, have none. Men of this 
stamp are dangerous, as a maniac bran- 
dishing a dagger is dangerous ; but by the 
nature of the case they are too few in 
number to imperil the existence of suciety, 
or even of the institutions in force for the 
time being. Nothing is required for their 
suppressiun except an energetic use of the 
powers of the police. 


The Standard thinks it must be dis- 
appointing to the advocates of the advanced 
tenets of Republicanism that have during 
the last two years governed the legislation 
of France, to find that the appetite of the 
revolutionary monster has been whetted, 
ather than appeased, by the concessions 
made to its exacting temper, M. Grévy 
is probably as Conservative a statesman as 
irance of late years has been willing to 
see exercising any control over its affairs ; 
and M. Waddington, M. Léon Say, M. de 
ireyeinet, and, finally, M. Duclere cannot 
be described as subversive politicians. 
Yet concession to revolutionary aims has 
long been in the air; and men who would 
fain save society, if they had the ability or 
the courage, have allowed themselves to be 
dragged down the incline at the bottom of 
Which is a seething gulf of climbing and 
envious passions. 

The Daily News gives a caution against 
attaching too much importance to accounts 
that are given of supposed discoveries of 
anarchical associations in France. The 
very precision of some of the details given 
by certain alarmist Paris journals is in it- 
self evidence against the accuracy of the 
information. If there are anarchical federa- 
tions, pacts with death, which in Paris and 
the suburbs alone enrol exactly twelve 
hundred and twenty-nine members, we 
may be sure that the leaders of this organi- 

sation would take some pains to prevent 
ihe precise muster-roll from getting into 
the newspapers. Either they would exag- 
eerate in order to diffuse terror or they 
would mimimize in order to seem insignifi- 
cantin the eyes of authority. But the 
fact still remains that all France, and in- 
deed all Europe, believes in the existence 
ef a more or less distinctly organised 
socialistic movement, andthat every recent 
evidence tends to justify the belief. The 
jealousy with which labour regards capital 
is unquestionably one inspiration of all 
these recent Socialistic upheavals. In 
part this springs from mere ignorance and 
impatience, but in part, too, it may serve 
to give a hint even to the most enlightened 
s atesmanship. In this country we happily 
see but lit le of such movements, but even 
in this country it is possible that there is a 
sifficient amount of vague and floating 
sympathy with Socialistic movements 
abroad to make it worth the while of states- 
men to consider whether ‘‘ Thoughts on 
ihe Causes of the Present Discontents” 
should not become a practical part of their 
Jyusiness. 


The St. James’s Gazette says :— The 
news from France is certainly serious. 
hat a criminal trial should be stopped in 
the middle by the Public Prosecutor, on 
the ground that the jury had been so in- 
timidated by the accomplices of the pri- 
soners that they could not be trusted to 
vive an impartial verdict, is altogether 
without precedent. It implies that then 
and there at all events the Government 
were unable to protect those engaged in 
the administration of justice. This parti- 
eular district of France is reduced to the 
state of the disturbed districts of Ireland. 
Such a step onthe part of the Government 
is not a proper subject of criticism. It is 
better to say frankly that they have not at 
the moment the means of bringing to jus- 
tice the authors of a dangerous conspiracy 
than to conceal their weakness and allow 
the offenders to escape. But it is none 
the less discreditable to the Government 
that they should be driven to make such 
an admission. It proves that the recent 
anarchical outbreaks have either taken the 
authorities of the Republic by surprise, or 
that their efforts to deal with them have 
been from some cause or other paralysed. 
The state of things at Lyons is in some 
respects even more alarming than that at 
Chalon-sur-Soane. 


The Daily Telegraph accuses the French 
Government of having shown ceplorable 
weakness in presence of the new social 
peril. It is obvious that the present 
French Administration lacks nerve all 
round, In foreign affairs there is the 
obvious explanation that Prince Bismarck 
still lives; but when confronted by the 
actual crimes of organised Socialists, it 
shows the same weakness without the 
same excuse. 


The Spectator says :—A panic is setting 
in in Paris and Lyons which bodes no good 
to Geneva; as Switzerland, if threatened 
for harbouring violent anarchists, would 
not be protected by Germany. As yet, the 
evidence is imperfect, and the stories are 
wild; but the existence of dreamers who 
think the road to a happier future lies 
through murder and destruction is, un- 
happily, too well proyed. The discovery 
of dynamite seems to have unsettled 
dreamy brains all over the world, and to 
have intoxicated men already half-delirious 
with the passion of pity with a sense of 
unexpected power. They feel as if they 
wielded the lightning—the most dangerous 
of temptations for human beings, 


The Saturday Review says :—lIt is not 
the disorders at Montceau and Lyons, or 
even the terrorism which has been brought 
to bear upon the witnesses and judges at 
the trial, that is most likely to injure the 
Republican Government in the estimation 
of the country. When the Republic meant 
the Republic of M. Thiers, the extrayas 
gances preached by the Bxtreme Left did 
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it little or no harm. It is impossible to 
view them in this light any longer. The 
most careless politician can see that the 
extravagances of ten, or even five years 
ago have become tite serious proposals of 
to-day. What confidence can a sober- 
minded Frenchman feel in the future when 
he hears M. Clémenceau spoken of as a 
politician who will certainly become Prime 
Minister some day, and then reads in each 
issue of the journal which bears M. Clé- 
menceau’s name on its front page an ex- 
ceedingly able and ingenious defence of 
the accused Socialists by a writer who is 
himself, we believe, an ex-Communist of 
4871? 

The Tablet says :—Paris, inefficiently 
protected, as its Minister of Police acknow- 
ledges, is dreading impending strikes and 
a lock-out that may swell what is called 
“ the army of crime ” by tens of thousands 
of the discontented and unemployed. A 
few mornings ago the police pulled down, 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine alone, one 
hundred and twenty red placards, headed 
‘Executive. Committee of the avengers of 
the people,” and giving minute directions 
for the destruction of houses by explosives 
and by fire; others were found in the 
Faubourg du Temple and at Charonne and 
Belleville. The Government is beginning 
to find its hands burned by its own tools. 
Socialism, heated against the Church, is 
equally dangerous to those who use it. 


———_—_—_—0M — 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

In the House of Commons on Friday, a new 
writ was ordered for Edinburgh, in the room 
of Mr. James Cowan, resigned. Sir Charles 
Dilke, in reply to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, stated 
that Colonel Wilson had visited the prisons 
of Cairo constantly since the 7th of Novem- 
ber, and he did not think that the prisoners 
had any reason to complain of their treate 
ment. In reply to other questions, Sir Charles 
Dilke stated that her Majesty’s Government 
had no concern whatever in the relations be- 
tween Baker Pacha and the Sultan; that the 
Government had certainly not been consulted 
with regard to the appointment of Baker 
Pacha; and that no agreement had yet been 
come as to the mode in which the money for 
indemnifying the sufferers from the burning of 
Alexandria for the loss of their property was 
to be raised ; but the question was under con- 
sideration. Mr. Parnell gave notice of his 
intention to call attention to the administra- 
tion of the Land Act and the Coercion Acts, 
and that he would ask for a day for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Gladstone moved the following as 
a Select Committee on Privilege to consider 
the case of Mr. Gray :—Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Goschen, Mr. White 
bread, Sir John Mowbray, Mr. Raikes, Sir 
Henry James, Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. 
Plunket, Mr. Parnell, Sir Charles lorster, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. Dill- 
wyn, and Mr. Healy. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
gave notice that on Monday he would move 
the addition of the names of Sir John Hay and 
a Scotch Liberal member. 

On the procedure resolutions being taken 
up, the adjourned debate on Mr, Sclater- 
Booth’s amendment, exempting Committee of 
Supply from the cloture, was resumed by Si 
Walter Barttelot, who twitted the Ministerial- 
ists with their readiness to accept whatever 
their leaders presented to them, which he 
regarded as an omen of the manner in which 
the clôture would be enforced. Sir William 
Harcourt argued that if there was to be 
cloture it must be in Committee of Supply, 
where the smallest minority by unscrupulous 
obstruction might bring the whole business of 
the State to a deadlock. Mr. W. H. Smith 
deprecated, in the interests of economy and 
sound finance, any alteration of the rules 
which, like this, would stifle criticism of the 
Estimates; and as to obstruction in Commit- 
tec, that might be adequately dealt with by 
the subsequent rules. If the Estimates had 
been hardly discussed at all during the last 
two sessions, it was not the fault of obstrue- 
tion, but because other measures had been 
interposed. Mr. Goschen thought that the 
opposition to this rule rested on a fallacy— 
that it would operate to stifle discussion, On 
the contrary, he anticipated that it would 
secure a more adequate and proportionate 
consideration of Supply; and he asked 
whether it was likely that the Liberal party 
would ever be concerned in preventing a dis- 
cussion of the Estimates. Sir S. Northcote 
retorted that this would depend very much on 
which side of the House the Liberal party 
happened to be sitting, referring as an illus- 
tration of this to the total eclipse under the 
present Administration of economists like Mr. 
Dillwyn and Mr. Rylands, who had been so 
active under the previous régime. 

Under the cloture, he pointed out, Mr. 
Hume never could have carried on his work, 
and the other rules, he thought, gave ample 
security against obstruction. Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Alderman Fowler, Mr. 
Hicks, and Mr. T. D. Sullivan supported the 
amendment; while Mr. Dodson, Mr. Borlase, 
Mr. Dillwyn, and Mr. H. Forbes spoke against 
it, and on a division it was negatived by 166 
to 102. 

Mr. Chaplin’s amendment substituting in- 
dividual for general cloture having been ruled 
out of order, an amendment by Mr. O'Donnell 
exempting from the cloture debates on privi- 
lege and business of the House was negatived 
by 93 to 35; and in the short conversation 
which occurred Mr. Gladstone said there 
would be no objection as soon as the first re- 
solution was passed to consider whether it 
should apply to the remaining resolutions. 
Mr. Storey next moved the amendment which 
Mr. Gladstone had intimated his intention of 
accepting, that the Speaker must be of opinion 
when he initiates the cloture that the subject 
“ has been adequately discussed ;” and Lord 
George Hamilton proposed to amend this still 
further requiring that he shall also be of 
opinion ‘ that the debate is being prolonged 
for the purposes of obstruction,” with the in- 
tention of still further amending it by striking 
out the words relating to the general sense of 
the House. The proposal of Lord George 
Hamilton was debated at some length. Sir 
William Harcourt said the Cabinet had care- 
fully considered the point, and had decided 
not to put in the resolution any words im- 
puting motives. Mr. Gladstone, in offering a 
strong opposition to the amendment, protested 
that the object of the resolution was not 
solely to check obstruction, which was other- 
wise provided for, but to put an end to pro- 
longed and frivolous debate. He expressed, 
too, his firm conviction that the value of the 
resolution would be preventive, and that 
substantially it would be rarely or never 
enforced. 

On the other side, Sir Richard Cross and 
Mr, E. Stanhope declared that the object of 
the resolution was to put down legitimate 
opposition and to silence the Tory minority. 
Lord Randolph Churchhill, Mr. O’Connor 
Power, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr, Marriott, 
and Mr. Stuart Wortley supported the 
amendment ; and Sir Stafford Northcote drew 
the inference that, if the Government objected 
to mention obstruction in the resolution, they 
had some other object in view beyond putting 
down obstruction, Lord Hartington main- 
tained that there were already suflicient gua- 
rantees in the resolution against interference 
with legitimate criticism, and that its object 
really was to promote freedom of discussion 
by securing to each subject its fair share of 
time. Mr. O’Donnell and Lord Folkesténe 
spoke ; and, the amendment having been ne- 
gatived on a division by 177 to 97, Mr. 
Storeys amendment was agreed to. An 
amendment by Mr, Gorst, that the sense of 
the House must not only be ‘ evident” but 
‘* general,” was negatived by 130 to 74; and 
the debate was then adjourned until Monday, 
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MONDAY AND TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30—31, 1882. 


RETURN OF SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 
RECEPTION IN DOVER AND LONDON. 

At half-past three on Saturday afternoon 
Lieut.-General Sir Garnet Wolseley landed 
at Dover from the ordinary mail-packet, he 
having declined the offer of a special steam- 
boat. Lady Wolseley and her daughters 
were at Dover to welcome him back to Eng- 
lish soil, after a rough passage across the 
Channel, the wind having blown a gale for 
many hours, and the sea running very high. 
The Admiralty Pier was lined by a double file 
of men drafted from regiments stationed at 
Dover and from the volunteer corps. Torrents 
of rain and furious gusts of wind placed a 
stern interdict on any outdoor ceremony; and 
the mayor's address was presented at the Lord 
Warden Hotel. The following is a copy of 
the document :— 

“To Liout.-General Sir Garnet Joseph 
Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., cte., late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of her Majesty's army in 
Kigypt.—We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the ancient port and borough of 
Dover, offer youa hearty welcome on your 
safe return home in improved health, Al- 
though we have not as yet had the privilege 
of receiving any of the gallant soldiers and 
sailors who have fought their country’s battles 
in Egypt under your command, we esteem it 
a high honour to be the first publicly to con- 
gratulate you on your having been again se- 
lected by her Majesty to undertake a task of 
peculiar difficulty and responsibility, and in 
again having performed it in the late short, 
brilliant, and successful expedition. Our 
troops have fully maintained the glorious tra- 
ditions of our army by their stoical endurance, 
intrepid bravery, and individual heroism. But 
even these might not havo availed so rapidly 
without the foresight, the discrimination, 
tactics, and prompt action of the commander. 
The seizure of the Suez Canal, its adoption as 
the basis of operations, the night march, and 
the mode of the attack on the position of Tel- 
el-Kebir, the rapid advance to, and the de- 
liverance of, Cairo together with the com- 
paratively small number of lives sacrificed, all 
these have demonstrated that the campaign 
was admirably planned and the army ably led. 
Our beloved Sovereign has intimated her in- 
tention to bestow on you another 
well-merited honour. We hope you may long 
live to enjoy it, and to render, if necessary, 
further service to your Queen and country. 
We add a tribute of thanksgiving to the over- 
awing providence of Almighty God, the Giver 
of all victories, to whom be all the praise.— 
Given under our corporate seal at Dover, the 
28th day of October, a.n., 1882.—J. L. 
Braptey, Mayor; Woormstox Cocker, Town 
Clerk.” 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, who was received 
with immense cheering, in reply said :—“ Mr. 
Mayor, Gentlemen of the Corporation, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—The expressions on the ad- 
dress which has just been read are flattering, 
too flattering, indeed: They have made a 
very deep impression Le me, and I can as- 
sure you all, ladies and gentlemen, the man- 
ner in which I have been received here by 
you to-day I am very grateful for, I thank 
you with all my heart. It is a very pleasant 
thing to return home, and to find that one’s 
services are appreciated; but although the 
very warm welcome which is accorded to me 
to-day is most pleasing to my personal feel- 
ings, | hope the time will never come when 
I shall from force of vanity, false pride, or 
conceit, forget for one moment the honour 
you have done me to-day. I thank you for 
the honour and for the compliment you have 
paid me. I am indebted to the valour, the 
endurance, and the high steady discipline of 
the army, which I recently had the honour to 
command. Ladies and gentlemen, I have no 
intention of making a long speech, and it re- 
quires no lengthy speech or any great powers 
of oratory to assure you that I am deeply 
grateful to you for the warm welcome you 
have accorded to me. I am deeply thankful 
to you for the address on my own part, and I 
am also pleased to thank you in the name of 
every man comprising the army which shared 
in my lot, because in doing me this honour to- 
day your intentions were not only to favour 
me personally, but to manifest your approbea- 
tion of the duty that had been donc in Egret, 
not only by myself, but by the men of the 
army I have recently,commanded, On their 
behalf, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen of the Cor- 
poration, I beg to thank you most sincerely, 
as well as on my own behalf, for the honour 
shown me. 

Sir Garnet had signified his desire to con- 
tinue his journey to London by the ordinary 
course, that is, by the mail train in conjunction 
with the boat, but his wishes in this respect 
had been overruled. In a special train the 
general, with his wife and daughters, prce- 
ceded the mail, and left Dover at five minutes 
to four o'clock. Licut. Childers, R.E., son 
of the Secretary of State for War, accom- 
panied Sir Garnet Wolseley, to whom he has 
been acting as aide-de-camp during the cam- 
paign in Egypt; Major Swaine, secretary ; 
and Lieut. Adye were also in the train. 

The ovation, as the Roman antiquaries tell 
us, is forthe general; and, though less in 
dignity, may be accounted greater in honour 
than the Imperial triumph. It was truly an 
ovation, in the spirit if not in the letter (says 
the Observer), that awaited Sir Garnet 
Wolseley on his unostentatious entry into 
London in Saturday evening's dark, raw, and 
chilly atmosphere. Travelling by special 
train, in advance of the mail, asalready stated, 
Sir Garnet and Lady Wolseley were expected 
at Charing Cross before half-past five; but it 
was nearer six when the lights of the engine 
were discerned gliding towards the up-plat- 
form, on which many friends stood to welcome 
the vittorious leader of our little army, called 
to suppress rebellion and restore authority in 
Egypt. At five o'clock a great gathering in 
front of the South-Eastern Railway terminus, 
and within the station itself, had increased 
and was increasing every minute, so that 
about this time the company’s servants and the 
police put up barriers, to restrain tho crowd 
within due proportions, leaving only a privileged 
few onthe platform. Well lit by electricity, the 
station looked somewhat more comfortable 
thanthe outer street, all mud and damp- 
ness, after a squally day. Still more cheery 
was it when the crimson carpets were laid 
along tke stone-flagged platform, and the 
bustle and excitement grew apace. The space 
beyond the mass of people was tolerably clear 
when the carriage of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Adye, K.C.B., brought that distinguished 
officer and three or four members of his fa- 
mily, The next comers to attract notice were 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck, though the 
reserved space on the platform had impercep- 
tibly filled with the privileged many, now no 
longer the privileged few. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts and Mr. A. B. Burdett-Coutts 
joined the expectant company in the station, 
and their carriage was soon followed by one 
conveying the Commander-in-Chief, who on 
being recognised was loudly cheered. The 
Right Hon. Hugh Childers, M.P., Secretary 
of State for War, was on the platform, and 
shook hands with the Duke on his alighting. 
Faces well known, either in the flesh or by 
such truthful portraiture as, in the past few 
weeks, has familiarised the features of mili- 
tary leaders to the whole nation, were quickly 
recognised in the assembly. With Sic John 
Adye was presently seen Lieut.-General 
Willis, C.B., a sharer with him in the toils 
and honours of the campaign. General Sir 
J. Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B., was there ; 
and among other military personages of note 
were Major-General Whitmore, of the Head- 
Quarters Staff, Liecut.-Colonel Lonsdale Hale, 
and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Charles Hugh 
Lindsay. 

That frequent saying which conflicts at times 
with popular sentiment, but agrees very closel y 
with historical fact, that we are not a military 
nation, is illustrated on an occasion such as 
this by the absence of uniform, What does a 
Frenchman, what does any stranger within 
our gates say to a crowd of proved warriors 
dressed ‘* anyhow,” some with slouch hats and 


waterproofs, some in tweed cloaks or ulsters, 
but no two alike—all having met, neverthe- 
less, to welcome home a victorious comrade 
and to payahearty tribute to his valour? Isthere 
any country of Europe, besides this little Eng- 
land, where the soldier would merge so quietly 
into the civilian, just when it might be fitting 
for him to assert himself and his profession of 
arms? Surely we are and we are not a mili- 
tary nation. The ringing cheers, the intense 
enthusiasm, the pressure upon the hero’s 
modest equipage as if it had been a triumphal 
car—all this said one thing, and the common- 
place garb of peace said another, though 
doubtless -both practical assertions may be 
logically reconcileable. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was dressed as any traveller by the Conti- 
nental train might be, and looked a little 
fagged with his journey. Neverthciess, he 
stepped nimbly on the platform, interchanged 
greetings with the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Teck, Mr. Childers, Sir John Adye, 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, General Willis, Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale, and others, and advanced to 
the carriage in which the Princess Mary 
(Duchéss of Teck) was seated, to exchange a 
few words with her Royal Highness. In these 
welcomes five or six minutes passed, and then 
the carriages were entered, and were driven 
out of the station, their occupants being cheered 
as they were recognised by the outside crowd. 
Those who failed to distinguished Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in the dusk made sure of carrying 
out their good intentions by cheering every- 
body. And so ended an informal and uncere- 
monious welcomo, which takes its place in 
history as much as if it had blazed with stars 
and glowed with scarlet uniforms. 


— io — 


THE CAIRO TRIALS. 


The Egyptian Government has promised to 
furnish to the counsel for the defence of the 
rebels minutes of the evidence given before 
the Commission. The examination of wit- 
nesses will, for the present, not be proceeded 
with. Mr. Broadley has undertaken to defend 
the Sheikh Abdul, a learned doctor of the El 
Azhar University. The defence of this digni- 
tary (the Standard s correspondent says) pro- 
mises to be most interesting. It will be based 
entirely on a question of interpreting the 
ecclesiastical law of Islam. His relations 
with the Panislamic party in the Yildiz Kiosk 
were notoriously intimate, and will most likely 
prove compromising. The evidence under 
this head will yield a crop of disclosures which 
will be most unpleasant for the Sultan and his 
entourage. 

The Times states that it having been decided 
by the court before which Arabi is to be tried 
that depositions of persons who are unable to 
attend at Cairo will be accepted as evidence, 
Mr. Eve, Arabi’s solicitor, is about to come 
to England to take the affidavits of Sir 
William Gregory, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, M. 
Ninet, the Rev. Mr. Sabunghi, and also that 
of the trooper of the Horse Guards who was 
taken prisoner by the Egyptians at Kassassin. 
Such witnesses as can be procured at Con- 
stantinople will also be examined, 

It was recently stated that Arabi had tele- 
graphed to Sir William Gregory, through the 
English Foreign Oflice, begging him to assist 
him in procuring counsel for his defence. 
The Times understands that this telegram 
reached the Foreign Office, but that it was not 
forwarded to Sir Wiiliam. 


_ 
THE FATE OF THE 
EXPEDITION, 

The following telegram has been re- 
ceived from Captain Stephenson, of her 
Majesty’s ships Carysfort, at Suez, dated 
27th October, 1882, 10 p.m. :— 

News from Warren, dated 24th instant, 
writing from the scene of attack, confirms the 
death of Professor Palmer's party, who were 
attacked by Bedouins, midnight, 10th August. 
Shots were exchanged and Professor's party 
ultimately overpowered in Wady Ludr. 
Everything looted by Bedouins, who evi- 
dently endeavoured to destroy all traces of 
attack. Only a few articles of clothing be- 
longing to Gill and Charington found, also a 
volume of Byron’s works, much torn, with 
inscription on cover, ‘‘John Charrington, 
1823." Nothing found belonging to Palmer 
but small truss, supposed to be his. Warren 
prosseutiee search, and expected to reach 
Manekl yesterday. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—We learn from 
a private letter particulars which seem to for- 
bid any further hope of Professor Palmer's 
survival, Colonel Warren and his people 
found at the bottom ofa great gully, one wall 
of which is supposed to be ‘ the precipice” 
mentioned in the telegrams, a mixed mass of 
human remains. Whether the portions of 
flesh and bone that were bleaching under the 
gun, after having been torn by beasts and 
birds of prey, were really Charrington’s, 
Gill's, or Palmer's, nobody could say; but 
from scraps of marked linen, etc., it was clear 
that some of these remains must have belonged 
to the two first named. Moreover, an article 
has been found there among these relics which 
must have belonged to Professor Palmer. 
That is all that is known in reality, but it is 
too conclusive. 


PALMER 


aml 


The account of the supposed tragic death of 
Professor Palmer has caused a profound sen- 
sation at Cambridge, where he was as well 
known in town as in University circles, as he 
was a native of that place. The son of Mr. 
E. P. Palmer, who carried on the profession 
of a schoolmaster in Green-street, he was left 
an orphan at an early age. In his youth he 
exhibited a remarkable aptitude for learning 
languages, and devoted himself particularly 
to Arabic, with what success is well known. 
He was much indebted for tuition to the late 
Rev. George Skinner, of Jesus College, and 
chaplain of King’s College. The late profes- 
sor proceeded B.A, of St. John’s in 1868, and 
owed a fellowship at his college to this pro- 
ficiency in Eastern languages. He was elected 
to the Lord Almoner’s Chair of Arabic in 1871, 
in succession to Mr. Preston of Trinity, Pro- 
fessor Palmer had been twice married, and 
leaves a widow and family. Dr. Wright, 
editorial superintendent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society says, in a communica- 
tion to a contemporary, ‘‘It will quicken the 
interest of some of your readers in the fate of 
Professor Palmer to know that his last great, 
and perhaps the most important, work of his 
life before leaving England was the final re- 
vision of Henry Martyn’s Persian New Testa- 
ment. Dr. Bruce, of Julfa, had spent many 
years revising the book, and he and Professor 
Palmer spent six months together in compar- 
ing the translation with the Greek, and fitting 
it exactly to the Persian idiom. When any 
difficulty arose with _regard to theological 
terms, it was marvellous the facility with 
which Professor Palmer could quote from 
memory one Persian author after another to 
satile the exact application of the word in 
question. Dr. Bruce, who had been a long 
time in Persia, considered Professor Palmer's 
help indispensable, and he acknowledged in 
the most unreserved manner his great obliga- 
tion to him. The last proof-sheets are just 
now issuing from the press, in baautiful type, 
and it is with a sad but affectionate interest 
that we associate the two names of these two 
most gifted men, Henry Martyn and E. H. 
Palmer.” 

—__—_—_e—___—__ 


OVENFLOW OE THE THAMES. 


At eleven on Friday night theflood tide ran 
up the Thames with extraordinary rapidity, 
and at first-quarter flood it had registered 
seven fect below Trinity high water mark at 
London Bridge, The wind was_ blowing 
fresh from the north-north-east, and rain fell 
steadily, and great fears were entertained by 
the residents of the low-lying districts that 
their premises would be inundated. In 
Lambeth, and especially at Battersea, the 
owners of property on the southern banks 


were anxiously watching the rising tide, and 
many took precautionary measures by barri- 
cading and claying up the areas and places 
exposed to the river frontage. At half-past 
twelve the wind was still blowing from the 
north-north-east and increasing in force. It 
was high water at London Bridge at twenty- 
seven minutes past two. At that hour the 
tide was still rising, at Blackfriars Bridge 
the water had risen 4ft. above Trinity high 
water mark, the northern and southern banks 
overflowed, and immense damage was done. 
At six minutes past two the tide registered 
four feet four inches above Trinity high water 
mark, being only six inches lower than any tide 
registered on the Thames. At half-past two 
the river rose to such a height that the 
Charing-cross boat pier was lifted completély 
out of the enormous iron girders, and com- 
menced to float away. Immediately the 
accident become known, a tug was procured, 
and the picr was towed to Bank-side, on the 
south of the river. Fortunately, no one was 
on the pier at the time, which has sustained 
no matcrial damage. As soon as convenicnt, 
the pier will be replaced, so as to allow of 
traffic being resumed. In Battersea, close 
to the Albert Bridge, a creek from the Thames, 
which had been cut through the river bank, 
for the purposes of a flour mill, not being 
throughly secured, let the river into Anhalt- 
road, Elcho-street, and Park-road. The flood 
attained its highest point here about three 
o'clock, when the dwellings having cellars or 
underground kitchens became seriously 
flooded. A foot and a half of water ran into 
the kitchens of the Albert-villas, Park-road ; 
while the cellars of the Albert Tavern, close 
by, were seriously inundated. In Elcho-strect, 
the residents had several feet of water in their 
lower rooms, and the poultry and pet animals 
were drowned, the water entered so suddenly. 
Full details are not yet to hand. 

Much mischief is reported from Richmond 
and the surrounding neighbourhood. The 
Maria Wood, the old City State barge, has 
sunk near Isleworth, but the river traffic is 
not impeded. A considerable portion of the 


old deer park is submerged, and in the 


Twickenham district some of the roads and 
footways are impassable. The railway station 
at Richmond is flooded to an extraordinary 
height, causing great inconvenience. 

Since Friday night the Thames rose over a 
foot inthe neighbourhood of Windsor, and 
the water on Saturday was over the pathway 
by Windsor Bridge, and running into the 
houses. The Home Park and part of Eton 
Brocas were under water. Rain and sleet 
were falling heavily, and the river was con- 
tinuing to rise, A most serious flood is 
feared. 

A Sheerness correspondent wrote on Satur- 
day :—A gale ofgreat violence from the north- 
west, accompanied by heavy showers of rain, 
raged over Sheerness last night, andthismorn- 
ing the insufficiency of the present sea dce 
fences has once more been demonstrated. The 
tide rose to an immense height, and at least 
one hour before high water commenced to 
wash over the esplanade. Fortunately Lieut. 
Colonel Le Mesurier, commanding the Royal 
Engineers, had taken the precaution to have 
the moats which surrounded the town emptied, 
and a great quantity of the sca water found 
its way into them, thus averting in a measure 
the gencral inundation of the lower part of 
Mill Town. The land between the moats and 
the Roman Catholic chapel, a distance of 
more than half a mile, with a width of from 
300 to 400 yards, is completely submerged in 
water, at some places 2ft, deep. It is cut off 
by the high road leading to the beach, and 
has the appearance of two immense lakes. The 
tide in Marine Town left its high water mark 
in the centre ofthe road known as the Broad- 
way, Which connects Mill Town and Marine 
Town, and in the lower parts of the district 
it flowed within ten yards of the shops. In the 
High-street of Mill Town great damage has 
been done to the inner slope of the lower cs- 
planade by the tide, and a portion of the board 
ing round the swimming bath has also been 
knocked down. The swimming bath and skat- 
ing rink are both inundated with several feet 
of water. The gale is now increasing with 
violence, and adismasted schooner has just been 
towed into the harbour by a tug, having lost 
her mast in the gale. The worst fears are 
entertained as to the afternoon tide, The 
wind isconsiderably higher than last night, and 
has prevented the waters from receding to the 
usual low water mark ; in fact, at seven o'clock 
this morning, at dead low water, the tide had 
only ebbed about 30 yards from the slope of 
the wall, instead of from 300 to 400 yards, as 
usual. Every precaution to prevent an inunda- 
tion is being adopted by the authorities. 


--—_—_—_—_—— 


MR. GOSCHEN AND EGYPT. 

In the November number of the Nincteentk 
Century there appears an article on * England 
in Egypt,” by Mr. Edward Dicey, from which 
we take the following passage :—‘* My pro- 
vosal is that, for the time being, the place of 

ritish Minister in Cairo should be filled by a 
Special Envoy with an exceptional mission. 
While our armies occupy Egypt, at the close 
ofasuccessful campaign, there would be nothing 
to give offence to foreign Powers in our 
sending out a Special Envoy for a temporary 
purpose. Such an Envoy, as directly repre- 
senting the Government, would have an au- 
thority and influence which an ordinary 
Consul-General, however able, could not 
possess; and in consequence he would be ina 
far better position for carrying on the com- 
plicated and delicate negotiations whose 
success is essential to the arrangement of any 
satisfactory settlement. ft would also be 
desirable that, apart from his diplomatic po- 
sition, the Envoy should be a man of note, 
whose personality would carry weight in 
Egypt and on the Continent; and that he 
should be known to possess the full confidence 
of the Government at home. England, hap- 
pily for herself, is rich in men of weight and 
authority and influence who could be em- 
ployed on such a service. But there is one 
man whose name will suggest itself at once to 
all persons acquainted. with Egyptian affairs as 
the one man filted above all others to represent 
England in Egypt at the present crisis. The 
name ix question, Inced hardly say, is thatof Mr. 
Goschen. No public man of like eminence is 
so well acquainted with Egyptian affairs or 
enjoys a higher personal reputation, both ia 
Egypt and on the Continent. As an ex-Cabi- 
net Minister, as the late Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Porte, and asa statesman wha is çer- 
tain ere long ta fill one of tho highest posts 
in any Liberal Administration, Mr. Goschen 
would command an authority in Cairo which 
would be of the utmost service to England. 
In France his appointment would be wel- 
comed as that of a man who has given: proof 
of his regard for the legitimate interests of 
France in Egypt; and while the moneyed 
world in England and on the Continent would 
see with satisfaction the reconstruction of 
Egypt entrusted to a man who thoroughly 


understands the importance of financial in- | 


terests, his countrymen would have full con- 
fidence in Mr. Goschen’s never losing sight of 
the fact that England has higher and greater 
interes{s in Egypt than those relating to spe- 
culative enterprise. It would be the function 
of such an envoy to examine on the spot the 
arrangement best calculated to meet the ro- 
quirements of the position; to discuss its 
bearings confidentially with the Khedive and 
his ministers, and with the leading members 
of the Egyptian community, native and 
foreign; to consult with the representalives 
of the European Powers and of the great aad 
financial interests ; and then ta submit to the 
Government at home the result of his inves- 
tigations, Whether Mr. Goschen would ac- 
cept such a post is of course a point on which 
I can express no opinion, But Iam certain 
that, if the suggestion I have thrown out 
should be thought worthy of consideration, 
Mr. Goschen’s appointment as Special Envoy 
to Cairo would be welcomed by those who 
have at heart the true interests, not only of 
England, but of Egypt.” 


PRICE 40 CENTIMES 


Marriace or THE Eart or Durnam.—The 
Earl of Durham and Miss Ethel Milner, second 
daughter of the late Mr. Henry B. W. Milner 
and of Mrs. Henry Milner, of Prince’s-gate, 
were married at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton- 
square, on Saturday afternoon. The cere- 
mony was appointed for three o'clock, by 
which hour the following relatives and friends 
had assembled :—The Duchess of Manchester, 
Christina Marchioness of Waterford, the Earl 
and Countess of Perth and Lady Edith Drum- 
mond, the Earl and Countess of Rosslyn and 
Miss Maynard, Lord Gerard, Lord and Lady 
Sandhurst, Hon. Sidney and Lady- Beatrix 
Herbert, Hon. W. Lambton, Hon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerard, Hon. E. Stanhope, Lord and 
Lady Charles Beresford, Sit F. Milner. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, M.P.; Mr. Foljambe, M.P., 
and Lady Gertrude Foljambe, Mr. Francis 
Knollys, Mr. and Mrs. B. V. Harcourt, Mr, 
Granville Milner, Mr. George Milner, Mr. 
E. Doyle, Mr. Cecil Foljambe, M.P.; Mr. 
G. Foljambe, and others. The bridecroom 
was attended by the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt Wilson 
as best man, and the bride by seven brides- 
maids. The Archbishop of Armagh, grand- 
father of the bride, officiated, assisted by the 
Hon. and Rev. Francis Grey, vicar of Mor- 
peth, and the Rev. W. L’Estrange Malone 
the bride being given away by her brother, 
Mr. E. Milner, After the ceremony the 
wedding party and friends repaired to Mrs. 
H. Milner’s residence at Prince’s-gate for re- 
freshments. About five o'clock the Earl of 
Durham and his bride left for The Durdans, 
Epsom, to pass the carly days of their honey- 
moon. 

Tue Barrie or Derrxcex.—The Army 
and Navy Gazette, referring to an announce- 
ment made the other day that “the Queen 
has authorised that ‘ Dettingen,’ the name of 
the engagement in which the Foot Guards 
took part, and which up to the present hag not 
been written on their regimental colours 
shall now be added thereto,” says :—Tho [oot 
Guards came up too late to take an active 
part in the battle; they had not a sinele 
casualty; they were not even included in tha 
official list of the troops engaged. As the 
regiments which bore the brunt of the hattle 
are not even alluded to, we intend giving next 
week a str tement of their numbers and losses. 
Want of space unfortunately prevents us from 
giving this information now. There are many 
battles which the Household Cavalry and 
Foot Guards can fairly claim, but they should 
not ask for, or get, thoose in which they took 
no part. à 

Tue Case or tue Rev. S. F. Greex. it 
was oflicially stated on Saturday morning 
that an application was forthwith to he 
made to Lord Penzance, the Dean of Arches, 
on the part of the Bishop of Manchester with 
aview to the discharge of the Rev. §. F. 
Green from Lancaster Castle. His Lordship 
has appointed next Saturday to hear the ap- 
plication. It is understood that the Bishop 
has not yet succeeded in obtaining the consent 
of the Church Association, without which, it 
is believed, the Judge will be powerless 
to act. 

Lorn Cuartes Beresrorp.—Lord and Lady 
Charles Beresford arrived at Christchurch on 
Friday afternoon en route for Hichceliffe 
Castle, the residence of Louisa, Marchioness 
of Waterford. At the railway station an ad- 
dress of welcome was presented by the mayor. 
Lord Charles said he thought many persons 
were, if anything, over kind, in the welcome 
which they had given him on his return from 
active service after doing what, after all, was 
only the duty which all oflicers owed to their 
Queen and country. To naval officers those 
receptions were specially pleasing, as tho 
navy, owing to the exigency of their service 
were gencrally unable to receive the welcome 
home accorded to the sister service. He 
should forward a copy of the present address 
to the officers and men of the Condor, to 
whom, and not to himself, was due the 
honour of the engagement with Fort Mara- 
bout in the bombardment of Alexandria, 

Covext-Garpen.—Covent-garden is famous 
rather for its actors and artists, its sinzors 
and dancers, its market and hotels, than for 
its printers or printing-oflices, The literature 
of the last century is full of references to the 
parish, its streets, buildings, and inhabitants. 
Covent-garden was once a fashionable quarter, 
and in it have lived and died many famous 
men and women—Edmund Waller, the poet 
the witty Earl of Dorset, Grinling Gibbons. 
Wycherly, the dramatist; Fielding and his 
half-brother Sir John, who made Bow-street 
Police-court and Bow-street runners famous- 
Kynaston, the actor; Sheridan, the dramatist k 
Sir Paul Whitehead, poet; Sir R. Strange. 
engraver; ‘‘poor Nellie” Gwynne: Better- 
ton, the famous actor; Peter Pindar: Tom 
Davies, the bookseller ; the elder Mathows - 
Barton Booth, the original Cato of Addison's 
play; Dryden, Crabb Robinson, Charles 
Lamb, and a host of other notables. In Bows 
street Jacob Tonson, somewhere about 1714 
sct up his printing oflice, and adopted Shake- 
speare’s head for a sign. In Kine-strect 
lived and died Nicholas Rowe, poet laureate 
and editor of Shakespearo’s plays; Quin, the 
actor ; and Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons during the Commonwealth. Walk- 
ing through Covent-garden, the streets seem 
haunted by the shades of great men dead and 
gone, and the vory houses, old-fashioned, 
worn, and grey, may yet be brightened ant 
peopled with pleasant memories. —Priy.lers 
Register. 

_ Great Finn ar Marcare.—A most destruc- 
tive fire occured at Margate early on Saturdey 
morning, with the result that the whole af 
the south side of Cecil-square has heen 
gutted. The fire brok out about midnight in 
the Assembly-rooms occupied by Mr. E. H. 
Davies, Captain of the Tire Brigade, welt 
known as a favourite resort of George IV. 
An clectioneering mecting in support of 
Captain Davies’ candidature for the Town 
Council had just previously been held 
Flames were seen issuing from ‘the Assembly- 
rooms’ roof, which quickly spread, a strong 
wind blowing at the time. The Royal Hotel 
adjoining, and a large ladies’ school belonging 
to Miss Smart, with four other laree houses 
completing the square, one being the Vicarage 
and two others occupied by Captain Swinford 
and by Mr. Cobb, head of the bankine firm of 
Cobb and Co., were speedily in flames. ‘Tho 
vicar and his family escaped only in nicht 
dresses and evereoals. The Margate, West- 
gato, Broadstairs, and Ramsgate engines were 
soon on the spot. One of the Ramsgate Bri- 
gade men, named Brookman, fell froma ladder 
and was so seriously injured that he had to be 
conveyed to the Cottage Hospital. AH the 
buildings and the furniture and stoek of the 
Royat Assembly-rooms were iasured. The 
fire is supposed to have originated either in 
the Assembly-rooms. Fortunately, no lives 
the billiard-room or premises at the rear of 
wore lost; but Ihe damage is believed ta 
amount to £59,000 or £60,000, the greater 
part of which is covered by insurance, 

Tracspy ty Kenrisn Tows.— Three Persons 
Murdered.—About Seen o'clock on Saturday 
morning & report obtained eurrencyin Kentist 
Town that a horrible tragedy cf tao eee 
mitted, the wife and two children of a fish- 
monger named Meakin, residing at No, 2 
Dunsoll-place, Kentish-town-road having 
been found lying in their beds with their 
throats cut. The husband was known to have 
been in the room on Friday night, but when 
the horrible discovery was made he was no- 
where to bo found. Qn Saturday evening 
the police at the Kentish Town-road station 
received a telegram from the Thames solic 
Na that shortly before twelve Sokk the 
BS “hi a man answering in every particular 

ie description of the man wanted for tho 
murdor of his wife and two children had bee 
found floating in the Thames of Lond i 
Pridge, and had been conveyed to the ees 
tuary "of Guy's Hospital. Inspectors Dodds 


R Redstone at once caused tho sister-in-law 
o go and see if the man was Hiram Meakin 
and upon her arrival at the mortuary she at 
once identifed him, ; 
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pendence, is likely to yield implicit obe- 
dience to the “ friend and protector of the 
Regency,” as M. Cambon has described 
his country. But that obedience will only 
veil the silent transfer of absolute power 
over Tunis to the French Government.— 
Times. 
: paes ore bP r ae 

THE POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 

An informal meeting of such members of 
the Cabinet as were in town was held at 
Lord Granville’s house on Wednesday 
afternoon. Less than half adozen Ministers 
were present, but we have reason to be- 
lieve that some important resolutions on 
the subject of Egypt were taken. What- 
ever the reserve which diploinacy may im- 
pose upon the Cabinet, the necessity for 
prompt determination, if not prompt action, 
remains, and although Parliament is not 
youchsafed any official information regard- 
ing the facts, the lines of our Egyptian 
policy are definitely shaping themselves. 
Nor can the question of Procedure well 
have been exeluded from the Ministerial 
deliberations on Sunday. Parliament was 
eonveked for the special purpose of re- 
vising the Rules of the House of Com- 
ithas been in Session a week, and 
The way 


HOS ; 
virtually nothing has been done. 
has not even been cleared for a division on 


THE STATE OF EGYPT. 
ARABIS TRIAL. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times 
telegraphed on Sunday :— 

While the question of one man’s guilt or in- 
nocence is absorbing public attention in Eng- 
land. little thought is apparently given to the 
much larger question it leaves behind it. 
Whether Arabi be patriot or rebel was a 
question of importance which it would, per- 
haps, have heen advisable to settle before, 
rather than after the expedition, but which 
now possesses merely controversial interest. 
It is difficult to escape from the dilemma that 
the Government were cither aciing immorally 
in urging the Sultan to proclaim him a rebel, 
or unwisely in now upsetting the country in 
order to ascertain whether he was one. Not 
the fate of Arabi, but of Egypt, is the real 
question—ol the whole nation, not of one 
member. I fear there can be little doubt that 
the result of last week has more than justified 
my predictions. Nearly every fruit of the ex- 
pedition has been lost. We have weakened, 
instead of strengthened the power we came 
to establish. Our armed intervention in 
Egypt was hardly more efficacious in destroy- 
ing the power of Arabi than our di- 
plomatic intervention has been in destroying 
the authority of the Khedive. To such extent 
is this recognized that there is probably 
hardly a foreigner in Egypt who believes we 
are working with any other motive. It is 
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RETURN OF SIR GARNET 


WOLSELEY. 


RECEPTION IN DOVER AND LONDON. 


As we have already briefly stated, Lieut.- 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley landed at Dover 
on Saturday afternoon, Lady Wolseley and her 
daughters were at Dover to welcome him back to 
English <oil, after a rough passage across the 
Channel, the wind having blown a gale for 
many hours, and the sea running very high. 
The Admiralty Pier was lined by a double file 
of men drafted from regiments stationed at 
Dover and from the volunteer corps. Torrents 
of rain and furious gusts of wind placed a 
stern interdict on any outdoor ceremony ; and 
the mayor's address (the text of which we pub- 
lished yesterday) was presented at the Lord 
Warden Hotel. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, who was reccived 
with immense cheering, in reply said :—“ Mr. 
Mayor, Gentlemen of the Corporation, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—The expressions on the ad- 
dress which has just been read are flattering, 
too flattering, indeed. They have made a 
very deep impression ss en me, and I can as- 
sure you all, ladies anc gentlemen, the man- 
ner in which I have been received here by 
you to-day I am very grateful for. I thank 
you with all my heart. It is a very pleasant 
thing to return home, and to find that one’s 
services are appreciated ; but although the 
very warm welcome which is accorded to me 
to-day is mos! pleasing to my personal feel- 
ings, { hope the time will never come when 


A TRAIN ON FIRE. 
A PASSENGER BURNT TO DEATH. 


The Midland Scotch express, which runs 
between St. Pancras and Glasgow, met with 
a serious accident on Sunday morning, by 
which a passenger was burnt to death and 
four others had a narrow escape from a 
similar fate. The train, to which are attached 
two Pullman cars—one for Edinburgh and the 
other for Glasgow—left St. Pancras at 9.15 on 
Saturday night, and was due at St. Enoch’s 
Station, Glasgow, at 7.45 on Sunday morn- 
ing. The journey to Normanton was per- 
formed in perfect safety, and that place was 
left at two o'clock in the morning. In the 
centre of the train was the Enterprise Pull- 
man sleeping car, which contained four pas- 
sengers. This car is magnificently filted up 
and is heated by means of a stove fixed at 
one end. One of the passengers is believed 
to have been Dr. Arthur, a medical man of 
Aberdeen, who was said to have been on his 
way home from the Egyptian campaign, The 
train arrived at Normanton, a few minutes 
late, at 1.45 on Sunday morning. There ten 
minutes were, as usual, allowed for refresh- 
ments, examination of tickets, ete. .Nothing 
unusual was noticed in any part of the train, 
when at exactly two o'clock it resumed its 
journey northwards inthe direction of Leeds. 
When it had travelled from five to seven 
minutes and had attained a speed of 50 to 60 
miles an hour, Robert Donaldson, the atten- 
dantinthe Edinburgh sleeping car,noticed that 
a flame and smoke were rushing towards him 


train first, he said. He rushed to the f ron 
of the car, and I followed him. The rea r of 
the car was full of dense smoke, but t here 
was no light. As Iran up the passage be- 
tween the berths I shook the passengers, and 
cried, ‘ The place is on fire. When I got to 
the front of the car he was pulling the cord to 
check the train. I also took hold of the cord, 
and then the conductor said, ‘I will go back 
and get water while you pull the cord, I 
kept pulling till I found the train slow, and 
then | went back to the sleeping compart- 
ments. I woke up Mr. Dove, 8.8.C., who 
ran out to the front, and the train having 
stopped, he and I got off the car. I then 
saw a gentleman getting out by one of the 
windows. This was Mr. Main, of 24, Buck- 
ingham-terrace. He had broken one of the 
windows, and had got half out of the car 
when the train stopped. I believe he was a 
good deal cut with the glass. The greatest 
excitement prevailed among the other 
passengers at this time, who were scream- 
ing and shouting. The railway men un- 
coupled the Glasgow portion of the train 
which was immediately behind the burns 
ing Pullman sleeping carriage to keep tho 
fire from spreading. At this time inquiries 
were made as to whether all the passengers 
were out of the car, [asked if every person 
was out, and some one said ‘Yes.’ The con- 
ductor then said he thought there was still one 
yassenger in the car, I agreed to make an 
attempt to enter the burning car. I got on 
the platform, opened the door to the front, 
and went in, but was unable to get further 


Mr. Gibsons Amendment. The de- only. fair to state that our diplomacy gels [shall from force of vanity, false pride, or | ¢ < 5 : s 4 
ig : : ' Jp? S credit for Machiavellian astuteness. We |. it. forget for aE TA > 9l | from the interior of the compartment in which x ; 
TUNIS AND THE LATE BEY. clarations of the Prime Minister | jaye rendered self-government in Egypt im- eas cS aca. owl ae ie ie i k ee he was on duty. This was in the rearmost than a few feet, as the smoke was choking 
Mohamed-es-Sadok, the late Bey of ne cr hora rer rigger Fics oee pesn by ne sere gee of the sor two oe cae ma an pA Moore ee part of the car, close to the stove by which the act ONG OS ot ee ort 
is ; survive hr a wae the lose | CCeuMHy pursued Dy ie Government | authorities that existed. It requires an Jng- ae ar Rey ie pas PAG ' | vehicle was warmed, Donaldson at once | oa’ not vy eo : ie 
Tunis, has survived only by a year the loss has been hesitating and uncertain. Diflie | lishman to believe that it is ‘ihe result of eae = os I n eaa s 4 Ma rashed down the centre of the carriage and could ¥ got off the platform. — I afterwards 
ranco, and the high steady discipline of | houte! to the four occupants, all of whom learned that they wished to take the car for- 


of his independencé. Born in 1813, he 
had attained an age more remarkable in 


culties which it is plain that Ministers 
never foresaw have presented themselves ; 


blunder and not of design. A fortnight ago 
I believed that the occupation need be only 


the army, which I recently had the honour to 


command, Ladies and gentlemen, I have no 


were in their berths, * The car is on fire.” 


Then, lowering a window, he attempted toar- 


ward to where there was a water cistern, used 
for filling the engine boilers, and where water 


North Africa than in our temperate f . . ‘ temporary, but the trial romises to last at : A 
: a Shia; | Comcessions which, a few weeks since, poras a] g TAA intention of making a long speec d it re- ‘ x ; s ouli w , 7 nine Car 
climate. He succeeded his brother, Sidi ? : eee , | least two months, and, unless something 1s ok g along speech, and it re rest the attention of the engine-driver by could be got to play on the burning car. 
would have been scouted as preposterous, 5 quires no lengthy speech or any great powers ; cece D Y | remained on the end platform of the car till 
ae s means of the communication-cord, but whether 
the flames broke through the woodwork. I 


Mohamed, in 1859, and his reign of 23 
years has been full of the vexations and 
disasters that mark the decay of States. 
It is difficult to realize the fact that so re- 
cently as the begining of this century 
Tunis was so formidable by sea that the 
chief European Power purchased immunity 
for their vessels by presents which were 
practically tribute. In 1817 Tunisian pri- 
vateers actually dared to ply their trade in 
the English Channel, and only the ap- 
pearance of English ships of war off ( roletta 
extorted from Mahmoud Bey an engage- 
ment that the outrage should not be re- 


have already been indicated, if not actually 
made. Mr. Gladstone, after some show of 
resistance, accepted Mr. Raikes’ Amend- 
ment, and has foreshadowed the possibility 
of still more important surrenders, The 
conduct of the discussion has proved far 
from satisfactory. Even the Speaker, on 
Friday last, volunteered the naive confes- 
sion that he could aflirm nothing as to the 
principles regulating it, and that Amend- 
ments which were in order one day might 
be out of order the next. There is thus 
arisk if not of the Session being lost, of 
it being almost fruitlessly frittered away, and 


done io prevent it, will leave us the only 
authority in the country capable of maintain- 
ing order. 

Meanwhile counsel are actively employed. 
The prisoners reiterate their original com- 
plaints. Abdelal asserted that his keys had 
heen taken from him. Mr. Broadley, suc- 
ceeded, with the co-operation of Sir Charles 
Wilson, in recovering them from the Prefect 
of Police. Abdelal’s safe and cupboards were 
found intact, and a large packet of documents 
recovered, which will be catalogued and 
translated. The accused demand an English 
guard, and that servants be allowed to de- 
liver food. Mr. Broadley will address a me- 
morial through Sir E. Malet on the subject. 


of oratory to assure you that I am deeply 
grateful to you for the warm welcome you 
have accorded to me. Iam deeply thankful 
to you for the address on my own part, and I 
am atso pleased to thank you in the name of 
every man comprising the army which shared 
in my lot, because in doing me this honour to- 
day your intentions were not only to favour 
me personally, but to manifest your approba- 
tion of the duty that had been done in egypt, 
not only by myself, but by the men of the 
army I have recently commanded. On their 
behalf, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen of the Cor- 
poration, I beg to thank you most sincerely, 
as well as on my own behalf, for the honour 
shown me. 


he sueceedet in doing so seems to be at least 
very doubiful, for, as far as can at present be 
ascertained, the train did rot slacken speed 
at that point. In the meantime three of the 
gentleman passengers were rushing frantically 
about the ear in their nightdresses, having ap- 
parently heen cut off by the rapidly spreading 
flames from the berths which they had oc- 
cupied. The fire fanned by the currents of 
air which found access through several aper- 
tures, made its way from the hinder compart- 
ment, where it had originally broken out, to- 
wards the opposite end of the car, consuming 
everything in its progress. The three gentle- 
men and the conductor appear to have been 
contemplating leaping from the train, which 


managed to step from the car on the carriage 
in front of me, and hung on there. I was ob- 
served by some of the people in the carriage, 
and a gentleman whom i do not know, but 
who I think belongs to Edinburgh, got out at 
his czrriage door and, holding out his hand, 
assisted me into one of the compartments, 
Shortly thereafter the train stopped, and I 
also got out. It was found that the water from 
the pillar could not be brought to bear on the 
car, and it was then taken a little further till 
it was opposite a public work, where a hose 
was brought to bear upon it. As I had just 
jumped out of bed I was very cold. One 
gentleman gave me an ulster and a pair of 
stockings, everyone being very kind to Mr. 


peated. Ahmed Bey, who died in 1555, oe boj ‘aa Gna OAD writes ; per ; nada TPR J i 

left Tunis no longer powerful, but at all of weeks being spent to do what days |: dong writes me area enying that he has | Sir Garnet had signified his desire to con- | Would inevitably have involved fatal conse- 

events wealthy. There were some five should have been suflicient to accom- | ever been allowed a servant, adding :— Had | tinue his journey to London by the ordinary | voices. when, as the express was passing the Main, Mr. Dove, and myself. I lost watch, 

onis ` y: _ taero plish. Whatever service the Opposi- I despaired of my innocence being proved, I | eourse, that is, by the mail train in conjunction k hwell H A alee albor d pg iman i chain, all my luggage, and nearly every 

millions hard cash in the Treasury, a sum | on can render towards extracting had plenty of time to have left the country, | with the boat, but his wishes in this respect othwell Haigh signal-box, the signalman in | Stitch of clothing.” 

which, prudently used, would have sufli- |, sitive announcem at 08 intentions and to have reached a neighbouring one or | had been overruled, In a special train the ee T rm and smoke a ae An Aberdeen correspondent writes :— 
ETES ; Sirge England. the shelter of most fugitives, but I | general, with his wife and daughters, pre- co yom sp preg soe greet g ~ “The gentleman who was found to have 


ced to avert the misfortunes that promoted 


from the Government is likely to be forth- 


threw myself on the honour of the English in 


ceded the mail, and left Dover at five minutes 


When the driver had 


examine the train. 


been fatally burnt in the Pullman sleeping 


the establishment of a French protecto- | omine Tt has been authoritatively stated | E selt ! i ; l \ 
rate. During his short reign Sidi Mohamed coming. Tt eee egoripch atively bea e Egypt, thinking that I wasas safe as in enter- | to four o clock. Lieut. Childers, R.E., son | Sroceedel a few hundred yards further car at Leeds was Dr. John F. Arthur, son of 
managed to squander this large sum in that the Whips on both sides have arranged ing London. Itis personally most inconve- | of the Secretary ol State for War, accom- Pad oa ho. had R St A aaa the Rev. David Arthur, Free Church Minister, 
making costly presents to other potentates for the division on Mr. Gibson s$ Amend- nient, and hardly to the wellknown honour of | panied Sir Garnet Wolseley, to whom he has shinee se AS a Mamas Mi ser Banchory, Devenick, near Aberdeen. Ten 
and nxt importing cargoes of Cireassian ment to be taken on Thursday. Whether England ihat I am at present allow ed no ser- been acting as aide-de-camp during the cam- by ihe signalman wea Aa orrod that years ago he graduated at Aberdeen Univer- 
I = i this can be done is unceriain ; whether, vant to wait on me. It is hardly just thus to | paign in Egypt; Major Swaine, secretary ; K Nba Sy : pt : sity, and almost immediately afterwards pro- 
; and Lieut. Adye were also in the train. somethin was wrong, and applied the con- | ceeded to Ceylon, where he was engaged in 


girls for his harem. The ruler who has 
just died found himself from the hour of 
his accession in embarrassed circum- 
stances, while he was absolutely precluded 
from resorting to the means so successfully 
employed by his predecessors for the re- 
plenishment of the Treasury. Oriental Go- 
vernments are always the prey of needy 
adventurers, whose audacity increases with 
the embarrassment of their masters. 
When tribute was no longer paid and the 
weakness of the administration led to con- 
tinual revolts cither among the Arabs on 
the frontiers or of the people of Tunis 
itself, there was no way of meeting the 
ordinary expenses of government except by 
borrowing. The favourites who had fat- 
tened on the revenues while there were 
any now acquired proficiency in the arts 
of the Stock Exchange, and the greater 
part of the successive loans raised at 
ruinous rates of interest upon very dubious 
security, found its way into their pockets. 
The scandals disclosed during the Roustan 
¿rial are a mere sample of the 
methods constantly in operation, by which 
ragged urchins picking up cigar ends in 
the European cafés managed to build them- 
selves palaces and cover their breasts with 
European decorations. When the Bey 
had became hopelessly embarrassed by the 
peculation of his servants, Western spe- 
eulators stepped in to complete his ruin. 
(Concessions of all kinds were extorted by 
diplomatic pressure, and consequential 
damages were claimed when, as usually 
happened, they proved failures. After 
damages had been paid in full, the con- 
cessions remained as convenient diplomatic 
questions on which fresh demands could at 
any time be based. For half a century a 
constant struggle for preponderance was 
maintained by England and France in 
Tunis precisely as in Egypt. Those who 
maintain with M. Gambetta that there is 
mo parallel between the two countries can 
scarcely have paid much attention to the 
details of that long diplomatic campaign. 
As no English Government ever dreamt of 
acquiring Tunis, the English policy was 


if the division dous take place then, it will 
be the prelude to a final settlement of the 
coutroversy must depend on Ministers. 
‘Time is slipping away, and the Procedure 
Resolutions are being fought, line by line, 
and word for word. Concurrently with 
this another process may be witnessed. 
The Ministerial majorities have upon no 
occasion yet been great, and they show 
no tendency to increase. The list of 
Liberal absentees is large and representa- 
tive, especially in regard to members sit- 
ting below the gangway. The Govern- 
ment will, of course, carry the day on Mr. 
Gibson’s Resolution, but they must already 
have reckoned with the possibility of their 
doing so by a half-hearted and compara- 
tively narrow majority. This is not a 
satisfactory prospect, but the Cabinet can- 
not be blind to its imminence.—Standard. 


ae ae ger ee 
THE PANIC AT LYONS. 

After observing that the latest telegram 
received from its Lyons correspondent in- 
dieates no abatement in the undefined 
terror by which that great city appears 
almost paralysed, the Daily News goes on 
to say :—It is now thought that the des- 
truction of the Assommoir and the Belle- 
cour Theatre was planned long ago, and 
that the explosions were intended merely 
as a prelude or signal for a rising. se 
this as it may, every effort is being made 
by the organisers of the Terror to keep 
the public mind in a state of perturbation. 
The Archbishop of Lyons, the directors of 
the Post-oflice, and numerous other per- 
sons have reeeived threatening letters, 
not like the Irish variety of such instru- 
ments, imposing a command, but convey- 
ing the intimation of a sentence of death 
to be presently executed. To add to the 
general alarm, a fresh discovery of dyna- 
mite was made yesterday by the police, 
who at present keep the place they found 
it in a profound secret. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that in the known present 
condition of Rurope the fear of a tremen- 
dous outbreak should be widely and pro- 
foundly felt. There is but too much 


degrade me after my late surrender.” 

No correspondent has interviewed Arabi, 
nor been allowed to do so. All the prisoners 
repeatedly express their gratitude to the 
English Government and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
for providing counsel, and their satisfaction 
with the manner in which Sir Charles Wilson 
has, with the concurrence of Sir E. Malet, 
discharged his difficult task. Arabi has com- 
pleted his written instructions, which are said 
to be composed with great intelligence, and 
he is now compiling lists of witnesses and 
documents. The prosecution commence com- 
municating proceedings already gone through 
to-morrow. They cannot be copied under a 
fortnight. Counsel will then consider oral 
and documentary evidence, cross-examine all 
witnesses, and produce a vast amount of 
verbal and written evidence. besides tender- 
ing testimony taken on commission. If the 
prisoners are then committed all the evidence 
must be read, and Mr. Broadley’s address for 
the prisoners will last necessarily for several 
days and will result in the public washing of 
political dirty linen, all which fatal and useless 
delay might have been avoided by adopting 
the course I previously suggested— the de- 
portation of the accused. This opinion, now, 
perhaps, too late, is becoming general. 


The Council of Ministers is actively consi- 
dering the serious question of the Soudan, 
Ismail Eyoub Pacha, formerly Governor, has 
submitted a report, stating that 20,000 men 
are necessary for the suppression of the insur- 
rection, and estimating the cost at two millions 
sterling. An American oflicer, with excep- 
tional knowledge of the country, considers the 
danger exaggerated, and that 2,000 English 
or Indian troops, or even negroes well ofli- 
ecred, but not Arabs, landed at Suakin and 
marched to Berber would suppress the re- 
bellion temporarily until the reorganization of 
the province. Arabi considers that the Mahdi 
will not leave the Soudan, but that that is 
lost. 

The Government yesterday informed the 
Domains Commissioners that circumstances 
would not permit them to make the advance 
necessary for the December coupon, Baker 
Pacha has been named by the Khedive Gene- 
ralissimo of the Egyptian forces. All that is 
now required is an army. The Government 
have submitted to the foreign Powers the pro- 
ject by which the International Tribunals are 
continued for three years, with power to put 
in operation any modification agreed to by 


The ovation, as the Roman antiquaries tell 
us, is forthe general; and, though less in 
dignity, may be accounted greater in honour 
than the Imperial triumph. It was truly an 
ovation, in the spirit if not in the letter (says 
the Observer), that awaited Sir Garnet 
Wolseley on his unostentatious entry into 
London in Saturday evening's dark, raw, and 
chilly atmosphere. Travelling by special 
train, in advance of the mail, asalready stated, 
Sir Garnet and Lady Wolseley were expected 
at Charing Cross before half-past five; but it 
was nearer six when the lights of the engine 
were discerned gliding towards the up-plat- 
form, on which many Iriends stood to welcome 
the victorious leader of our little army, called 
to suppress rebellion and restore authority in 
Egypt. At five o'clock a great vathering in 
front of the South-Eastern Railway terminus, 
and within the station itself, had increased 
and was increasing every minute, so that 
about this time the company’s servants and the 
police put up barriers, to restrain the crowd 
within due proportions, leaving only a privileged 
few on the platform. Well lit by electricity, the 
station looked somewhat more comfortable 
than the outer street, all mud and damp- 
ness, after a squally day. Still more cheery 
was it when the crimson carpets were laid 
alone tke stone-flagged platform, and the 
bustle and excitement grew apace. The space 
beyond the mass of people was tolerably clear 
when the carriage of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Adye, K.C.B., brought that distinguished 
officer and three or four members of his fa- 
mily. The next comers to attract notice were 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck, though the 
reserved space on the platform had impercep- 
tibly filled with the privileged many, now no 
longer the privileged few. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts and Mr. A. B. Burdett-Coutts 
joined the expectant company in the station, 
and their carriage was soon followed by one 
conveying the Commander-in-Chief, {who on 
being recognised was loudly cheered, The 
Right Hon. Hugh Childers, M.P., Secretary 
of state for War, was on the platform, and 
shook hands with the Duke on his alighting. 
Faces well known, either in the flesh or by 
such truthful portraiture as, in the past few 
weeks, has familiarised the features of mili- 
tary leaders to the whole nation, were quickly 
recognised in the assembly. With Sir John 
Adye was presently seen Lieut.-General 
Willis, C.B., a sharer with him in the toils 
and honours of the campaign. General Sir 


tinuous brake and quickly brought the train 
to a standstill within a short distance of 
Hunslet, the ticket-collecting station for 
Leeds. By this time the Edinburgh sleeping- 
car was one mass of flame, almost from end 
to end. Donaldson, the conductor, and three 
of the passengers, the latter still in their 
nightshirts, leaped from the car, one of them 
getting out through a window as he could 
not open the door. An alarm was imme- 
diately raised, and, attracted partly by the 
cries of the passengers, all of whom had 
alighted from every part of the train, and 
partly by the glare of the flames, a number of 
railway servants and police constables were 
quickly on the spot. Buckets of water were 
thrown upon the burning car, which was de- 
tached from the restof the train. The flames, 
however, had got too firma hold of all parts 
of the car to be quenched by such means, 
and, therefore, on the suggestion of Police- 
sergeant Vincent, of the Leeds Borough 
Foree, the car was drawn 300 or 400 yards 
alone the line to a water crane used for sup- 
plying locomotives. Hoere an attempt was 
made to turn the supply pipe over the 
ear, but the latter was found to be too 
high. At this stage, or shortly before, the 
conductor of the car suddenly appears to have 
remembered that one of the four gentlemen tra- 
velling in the coach—namely, the one believed 
to be Dr. Arvhur—had not been seen since 
the car took fire. Donaldson called the atten- 
tion of the railway officers and the police to 
this distressing fact, and all the energies of 
those present were directed to search for the 
missing gentleman. Ile was believed to be 
near the end of the car which first took fire. 
The flames, however, prevented the explorers 
from gaining access to the interior of the ve- 
hicle at this part until the ear had been drawn 
to a point of the line opposite to Messrs. Ni- 
cholson’s chemical works, where a number of 
men were at work. Herea private jet be- 
longing to the firm was obtained, and there 
being a plentiful supply of water, the flames 
were quickly extinguished, not, however, 
until the elegantly-fitted car was a complete 
wreck and had been burning probably for half 
an hour. Then it was that the remains of 
the fourth gentleman were found in a sleeping 
berth. all the furnishings of which had been 
destroyed and the woodwork almost totally 
burnt away. The flesh was found to have 
been literally burnt to a cinder, and the bones 
of the legs were broken and calcined. The 
head alone had partially escaped, it having 


the Government medical service at Dimbula, 
where he remained untilabout five weeks ago, 
when he left Ceylon to take up his residence 
in Scotland. He arrived in London en route 
on Monday last, making a brief stay there. 
He left St. Pancras Station on Saturday even- 
ing for Aberdeen. He was 33 years of age, 
and was unmarried.” 
a O 


THE EXTRAORDINARY RAINFALL. 


The disastrous floods which have recently 
occurred in various parts of the country have 
excited so much attention that a few remarks 
as to the rainfall of the past few days may not, 
says the Daily News, be without interest. It 
appears that in the west and south-west of 
England the amount of rain measured in the 
course of the past fortnight has just been about 
double the average for the entire month of 
October, while over the Midiand and South- 
Eastern counties it has been about half as 
much again as the monthly average. In 
London rain has fallen every day, and on five 
days out of the fourteen the amount has been 
at least half an inch, the aggregate for the 
period being about four inches and a quarter. 
lo the ordinary unscientific individual, whose 
notions on the subject of rainfall are, as a 
rule, somewhat vague, an inch or two moro 
or less of rain may appear a trifling matter, 
and four inches and a quarter in a fortnight a 
comparatively insignificant amount. lew 
persons are aware that an inch of rain over an 
acre of ground means 101 tons, or 22,623 gal- 
lons, of water. Accepting as correct the 
Registrar-General’s estimate of the gross area 
of London and its immediate suburbs, it would 
theref ye appear that an inch of rain over the 
Londen district weighs in round numbers 
i> millions of tons, and amounts to the 
overwhelming volume of 10,000 millions of 
gallons of water. With these figures in 
mind, the serious effects produced by a sudden 
downpour such as we occasionaliy get in 
thundery weather, or by a lang-continued 
spell of wet such as we have recently had, do 
not seem at all surprising. Estimating the 
total amount of rain in London during the 
past fortnight as four inches and a quarter, 
and applying this amount to the above figures, 
we find that the weight of water which has 
fallen has exceeded 190 millions of tons, while 
in volume it has amounted to 42,500 millions 
of gallons. In attempting to grasp such 
enormous numbers, the mind becomes lost ; 
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had the disadvantage of being negative. 
To that has, of course, been added the 
‘other and yet more serious disad- 
vantage of the practical disappearance 
of the Turkish power. The late Bey, 
rendered helpless by financial embarrass- 
ments or misled by interested advisers, 
has on several occasions played directly 
into the hands of those who sought to 
overturn his authority. At the very be- 
‘ginning of his reign he made the gigantic 
‘blunder of inflicting constitutional govern- 
went upon Tunis. The people were, of 
course, totally unfit for anything of the 
kind, but te most serious consequence of 
the step was that the French Government 
took umbrage at the contrast thus af- 
forded to their administration of Algeria, 
which, we need hardly say, they have too 
much good sense to conduct upon con- 
stitutional lines. The abrogation of the 
constitution, as well as of the new law 
courts, which the Bey had constructed up- 
on approved European models, was cate- 
gorically demanded. In the hot disputes 
which followed, Italian pretenstons to pre- 
ponderance in Tunis for the first time took 
a serious form; and the jealousy with 


of a widely-spread organisation for 
bringing about general anarchy and some 
kind of redistribution of the good things 
of this world, probably to the advantage 
of the leading anarchists themselves. The 
problem how to face such an organization 
is a diflicult one, but it affords some slight 
encouragement: to reflect that anarehical 
combinations rarely effect much, except 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to them. We have certainly no wish to 
underrate the value of recent Irish legisla- 
tion, but it would be futile to ignore the 
soothing effect of three good harvests in 
suceession. In Lyons, despite the general 
prosperity of France, there has been a lack 
of work and money of late, and discontent 
has consequently grown among the work- 
ing classes. Work has been slack and 
money scarce, and the attention of those 
suffering from poor wages and only partial 
employment has been directed by their 
leaders towards the luxurious life of the 
bourgeoisie. There is no doubt that among 
the less sober and industrious workmen 
the hatred felt a hundred years ago against 
the aristocracy is now aimed at that 
wealthy middle class for which France is 


| with. Mr. Broadley has undertaken to defend 


are incorrect. The cause of judicial reform 
in Egypt has iost one of its ablest and warmest 
advocates in Mr. Justice Scott, who, to the 
regret of his colleagues and the entire com- 
munity, has paid his farewell visit to the 
country which owes so much to his influence. 
The Khedive in receiving him thanked him 
warmly for his services as an impartial Judge, 
and bestowed with his own hands the order 
of the Osmanich, so that he may not forget 
Egypt. 


— —»>—_-- -—- 


THE CAIRO TRIALS. 


The Egyptian Government has promised to 
furnish to the counsel for the defence of the 
rebels minutes of the evidence given before 
the Commission. The examination of wit- 
nesses will, for the present, not be proceeded 


the Sheikh Abdul, a learned doctor of the El 
Azhar University. The defence of this digni- 
tary (the Standard s correspondent says) pro- 
mises to be most interesting. It will be based 
entirely on a question of interpreting the 
ecclesiastical law of Islam. His relations 
with the Panislamic party in the Yildiz Kiosk 
were notoriously intimate, and will most likely 
prove compromising. The evidence under 
this head will yield a crop of disclosures which 


and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon, Charles Hugh 
Lindsay. 

That frequent saying which conflicts at times 
with popular sentiment, but agrees very closely 
with historical fact, that we are not a military 
nation, is illustrated on an occasion such as 
this by the absence of uniform. What does a 
Frenchman, what does any stranger within 
our gates say to a crowd of proved warriors 
dressed “ anyhow,” some with slouch hats and 
waterproofs, some in tweed cloaks or ulsters, 
but no two aiike—all having met, neverthe- 
less, to welcome home a victorious comrade 
and to pay ahearty tribute to his valour? Isthere 
any country of Europe, besides this little Eng- 
land, where the soldier would merge so quietly 
into the civilian, just when it might be fitting 
for him to assert himself and his profession of 
arms? Surely we are and we are not a mili- 
tary nation. The ringing cheers, the intense 
enthusiasm, the pressure upon the hero's 
modest equipage as if it had been a triumphal 
car—all this said one thing, and the common- 
place garb of peace said another, though 
doubtless both practical assertions may be 
logically reconcileable. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was dressed as any traveller by the Conti- 
nental train might be, and looked a little 
fagged with his journey. Nevertheiess, he 
stepped nimbly on the platform, interchanged 
greetings with the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Teck, Mr. Childers, Sir John Adye, 


completely burnt away, was raised as if the 
unfortunate victim had been in the act of 
warding off some falling object when he met 
his terrible fate. Telegrams were despatched 
to the company’s surgeons in Leeds, whe 
quickly arrived. The body of the deceased 
was drawn in a carriage to the Leeds Station 
and conveyed to the mortuary in Millyarth- 
street, where it awaited identification. 
The express was re-made up and resumed its 
journey, the three gentlemen who had saved 
themselves from the car being provided with 
clothing and proceeding northwards. In the 
bottom of the carriage were found a port- 
manteau labelled Dr. Arthur, Aberdeen, a 
railway pass bearing the name *‘ D. Dove, 
Esq., between Edinburgh and Dalkeith, 
several flasks, a gold and a silver watch, £14 
in money, two reading-lamps, a bunch of 
keys labelled ‘* W. P. Laidlaw, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow,” and the frame of a Glad- 
stone bag. A preliminary inquiry before Mr. 
Loveday, passenger superintendent, from 
Derby, was held at Leeds on Sunday, and 
arrangements were made for the inquest. 
LATER. 
Dr. Arthur's brother arrived in Leeds late 
onSunday night. The remains of the deceased 
are unrecognisable, but no doubt exists that 
they are those of Dr. Arthur, of Aber- 


deen. 


Mr. Robert Cranston, jun., of Messrs. 


and 40 feet in depth, the sides of the square 
would bo more than 13,000 feet in length, and 
a walk round it would entail a journey of 
very nearly ten miles. If we imagine tha 
water to be enclosed in a cubic vessel, the 
sides of such a receptacle would be each about 
1.896 feet long. With such a valume of 
water pouring down upon the district, it is 
by no means to be wondered at that the 
streams and rivers have all overflowed their 
natural embankments and discharged some of 
their superabundance upon the adjoining 
lands. An inquiry into the causes which 
have produced this excessive precipitation 
shows that in the course of the past few days 
we have been exposed to the influence of 
several depressions or cyclonic disturbances, 
each of which has been accompanied by un- 
usually heavy rains. The depressions which 
advanced over us the week before last were 
mostly of little intensity, and caused more 
rain than wind ; but the two which appeared 
respectively on Tuesday last and on Friday 
and Saturday were much more important, and 
were in each instance marked by heavy gales. 
Both disturbances presented some remarkable 
features. The first was characterised by the 
suddenness with which it approached, and by 
the extreme severity of the rains and gales 
which attended its passage across the south- 
east of England. The depression of Friday 
and Saturday was, on the other hand, ex- 
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eagerness to catch at anything that pro- 
mises a temporary advantage, have been 


to bear in mind that it is only in times of 
dearth that such leaders can find recruits 


that depositions of persons who are unable to 
attend at Cairo will be accepted as evidence, 
Mr. Eve, Arabi’s solicitor, is about to come 


few words with her Royal Highness. In these 
welcomes five or six minutes passed, and then 
the carriages were entered, and were driven 


sulphurous smell, and I thought something 
was wrong with the flue of the stove. After 
reading a short time I blew out my lamp and 


to travel north-eastw: ) 
Instead of doing this, however, it suddenly 


changed its course, and passed in a south- 
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England, to maintain the joint action of 
the Powers, and to uphold the sovereignty 
of the Porte. Their haste to play their 
own game led them into the direct conflict 
with France which preceded, and no doubt 
hastened, the recent development of 
French policy. Although the death of the 
Bey may produce no ostensible change in 
the relations of France to Tunis, it is pro- 
bable that it will precipitate material 
alterations, which are, in any case, inevl- 
table. Sidi Ali, never having known jinde. 


Tue Case or tHe Rey. S. F. Gneex.—It 
was officially stated on Saturday morning 
that an application was forthwith to be 
made to Lord Penzance, the Dean of Arches, 
on the part of the Bishop of Manchester with 
aview to the discharge of the Rev. S. F. 
Green from Lancaster Castle. His Lordship 
has appointed next Saturday to hear the ap- 
lication. It is understood that the Bishop 
1as not yet succeeded in obtaining the consent 
of the Church Association, without which, it 
is believed, the Judge will be powerless 
to act. 


Ninet, the Rev. Mr. Sabunghi, and also that 
of the trooper of the Horse Guards who was 
taken prisoner by the Egyptians at Kassassin. 
Such witnesses as can be procured at Con- 
stantinople will also be examined. 


It was recently stated that Arabi had tele- 
graphed to Sir William Gregory, through the 
English Foreign Oflice, begging him to assist 
him in procuring counsel for his defence. 
The Times understands that this telegram 
reached the Foreign Office, but that it was not 
forwarded to Sir William, l 


Those who failed to distinguished Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in the dusk made sure of carrying 
out their good intentions by cheering every- 
body. And so ended an informal and uncere- 
monious welcome, which takes its place in 
history as much as if it had blazed with stars 
and glowed with scarlet uniforms. 
——— 0o 

Tue New Inisu Leacue.—The Home Rule 
League have summoned a special meeting in 
Dublin to consider the advisability of merging 


the League in tho Irish National Leagues 


the smell became so strong that I felt a chok- 
ing sensation. I pulled open the curtains of 
my berth and looked out into the car and 
found it full of smoke. I sprang UP 
from my berth with the intention of going 
to the rear of the car, where the stove was, 
to see what was the matter. I had just turned 
the corner, and had entered the short cor- 
ridor which leads from the gentlemen's sleep- 
ing room, when I met Donaldson, the con- 
ductor, who cried, ‘ T he place is on fire, Sir. 


I asked him what we could do, ‘Stop the 


or north-easterly direction 
across France to North Germany, in which 
position it was found on Sunday morning. 
The disturbance appears to have been in- 
fluenced by the conditions of weather prevail- 
ing at a very long distance from our islands, 
and proves that the area of observation em« 
braced by our present meteorological system 
is even yet too restricted for the diflicult 
work of weather prophesy to be carried on 
with perfect success. We havo spoken of 


i 


in a northerly 


